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1859. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

BALTIC  CURRENT — BRITISH  ISLES. 

When  facts  have  been  gathered,  sorted,  and  piled,  the  mound 
is  an  observatory.  Wlien  a  tmin  of  machinery  has  been 
explored,  from  the  dial-plate  even  to  the  axis  of  one  small 
wheel,  the  dial  may  be  read  though  the  entire  engine  may 
still  be  incomprehensible.  When  an  engine  has  been  seen  to 
work,  the  tool-marks  may  be  used  as  records  of  work  done. 
When  a  creature  has  been  seen  to  make  tracks  the  old  spoor 
may  be  followed  In  the  preceding  pages  an  arctic  current 
has  been  followed  ;  a  pile  of  facts  gathered  ;  part  of  an  engine 
explored  ;  tool-marks  studied  ;  a  8ix)or  learned ;  a  theoiy  has 
been  built  on  a  pile  of  ice ;  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  ill 
founded.  The  way  to  test  it  is  to  work  up  stream,  from  delta 
to  source,  from  circumference  to  centre,  from  the  spoor  to  the 
deer,  from  old  ice-marks  to  melted  ice,  from  tool-marks  back 
to  the  wheels  which  carved  out  liills  and  hollows.  Old  marks 
in  the  British  Isles  will  serve  to  test  the  theory  of  an  old 
Baltic  Current ;  and  the  following  pages  give  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  read  and  translate  the  record. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  current  probably  flowed  from 
the  polar  basin  through  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  over  Southern 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and  parts  of  England,  if  ever 
central  Europe  was  under  water  ;  and  if  so  it«  tracks  should 
remain  in  the  British  Isles. 

If  men  wish  t<)  know  from  what  quarter  the  wind   is 
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blfi^^dg  they  look  up  to  tlie  nearest  chimney  for  a  stream  of 

fimcJke  ;  to  a  steeple  for  a  weathercock  ;  to  mist  on  a  hill ;  or 

•     ♦ 

fo"  clouds  moving  freely  in  air.    They  do  not  watch  eddies 

'*>near  the  ground  which  whirl  round   comers  and  jwsts  in 

/*  streets,  or  past  rocks  and  glens  in  hilly  countries  ;  and  which 

pack  sand  and  whirling  autumn  leaves  in  curved  ridges  and 

furrows  in  every  sheltered  nook 

The  weather-wise  look   up  to  some   high  point  in  the 
general  air-current,  where  the  wind  is  not  altered  by  impedi- 
ments.    If  we  wish  to  know  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
commonly  blows,  we  look  for  a  tree  growing  in  some  exposed 
place,  and  note  the  bend  in  the  trunk  and  branches  (voL  L  pp. 
31,  59).     It  is  vain  to  look  at  sheltered  trees,  or  at  trees  in 
glens  where  the  wind  eddies  and  whirls  in  all  directions,  while 
the  main  stream  blows  steadily  on  above.     If  we  want  to  find 
out  the  course  of  an  old  arctic  current  which  brought  glacial 
drift  to  grind  British  rocks,  we  must  in  like  maimer  look  up. 
It  is  vain  to  search  sheltered  glens  for  marks  of  a  general 
system  of  glacial  denudation,  and  for  tracks  of  polar  ice  moved 
by  ocean-currents.      If  such  marks  exist  they  can  only  be 
found  at  exposed  places ;  on  wide  plains ;  on  hill-tops ;  on 
high  ridges,  where  trees  and  plants  are  bent  by  the  wind 

To  find  out  whence  British  glacial  drift  came,  British  hill- 
tops near  the  coast,  and  far  inland,  must  be  searched  for 
marks,  and  the  marks  followed  from  hill  to  hill.  Marks  of 
old  local  glaciers,  and  old  local  glacial  systems,  must  be 
sought  in  hollows,  for  glaciers  like  rivers  flow  in  hollows 
down-hill.  But  marks  of  ocean-currents  and  ice-floats  must 
be  sought  along  some  ancient  sea-level,  for  ocean-currents 
move  on  the  curves  of  the  globe. 

Hunting  is  healthy  pastime,  and  hunting  for  ice-marks 
upon  hill-tops  may  l)e  combined  with  other  sport.     Tlie  spoor 
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leads  to  the  haunts  of  grouse,  deer,  and  ptarmigan  ;  to  grand 
scenery  and  to  regions  of  fresh  air. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
result  of  a  search  for  high  ice-marks  along  some  of  the  curves 
on  the  maps  at  pages  232  and  496,  voL  i. 

The  spoor, — Before  starting  on  any  pursuit,  be  it  the  spoor 
of  an  animal  or  an  arctic  current,  the  marks  must  be  learned. 
A  Highland  deer-stalker,  an  Indian  tracker,  a  Bushman,  or 
any  practised  hunter,  will  follow  a  deer  where  a  stmnger  sees 
no  track  ;  and  so  it  is  with  ice-marks,  they  must  be  studied 
before  they  can  be  followed.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  how  some  ice-marks  are  now  made  ;  the  old  marks 
relied  on  are  shortly  these — 

1.  Polishing. — Upon  certain  hard  rocks  which  will  take 
a  fine  surface,  and  over  which  ice  is  passing,  or  has  lately 
passed  ;  beneath  glaciers,  or  near  them,  or  near  moving  sea- 
ice  ;  the  stone  surface  shines  when  wet,  feels  perfectly  smooth, 
and  is  neither  "joint"  nor  "cleavage  plane,"  nor  "bedding." 
It  is  worn,  ground,  and  polished  by  the  continual  passage  of 
hard  heavy  ice,  clay,  and  fine  sand.  As  no  other  natural 
engine  now  produces  like  work,  and  ice  always  does,  a 
polished  surface  "in  situ"  proves  the  passage  of  ice,  even 
over  a  hill-top. 

2.  StricB, — According  to  the  direction  in  which  ice  moves, 
so  is  the  direction  of  the  mark  made.  The  polished  surface 
is  usually  varied  by  grooves.  On  the  surface  of  the  rock 
parallel  straight  lines  of  various  dimensions  are  often  ruled, 
and  these  lines  point  out  the  direction  in  which  the  polishing 
engine  moves.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  recognise  these  marks 
at  first,  and  there  seems  always  a  lurking  wish  to  show  that 
they  wei'e  made  by  something  familiar.  It  is  told  that  a 
number  of  geologists  once  met  at  a  quarry,  to  hold  solemn 
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conclave  over  certaiu  marks  on  the  stone.  Much  breath  and 
some  brain-work  were  expended,  and  no  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery found.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  workman,  who  was 
going  home,  appeared  above,  and  slid  down  the  rock  with 
hob-nailed  boots.  The  denuding  engine  was  seen  to  make 
tracks,  and  there  was  an  end  of  this  question.  When  glaciers 
have  been  seen  at  work,  their  tracks  are  as  easily  known  as 
the  print  of  a  shoe.  Stride  are  only  skin  deep  ;  they  do  not, 
in  any  way,  correspond  to  the  structure  of  the  rock,  or  if  they 
do  at  one  place,  they  do  not  elsewhere.  They  sometimes 
cross  each  other  at  small  angles ;  but  so  far  as  each  line 
extends,  it  follows  a  straight  course,  up  one  end  of  a  rising 
ground,  over  it,  and  down  the  other,  or  along  the  sides  of  a 
mound  or  hollow.  These  grooves  are  part  of  the  polished  sur- 
face, and  follow  the  track  of  ice.  Where  they  are  foimd  they 
mark  out  the  path  like  a  spoor,  and  they  are  of  many  kinds. 

3.  "  Sand-lines,'* — These  are  fine  as  a  hair,  and  are  like 
the  marks  of  the  finest  sandpaper ;  they  extend  a  few  inches 
only,  and  are  very  easily  overlooked. 

4  "  Scares." — These  are  deeper,  and  are  sometimes  made 
by  hard  gravel,  or  by  points  in  larger  blocks,  fixed  in  moving 
ice.  Stones  have  been  found  under  glaciers,  fixed  in  ice,  and 
placed  in  the  end  of  a  new  groove.  Scores  are  like  a  firm  line, 
cut  with  a  small  gouge,  or  a  grooving  plane  with  a  round 
iron.  They  often  contain  sand-lines,  and  a  pencil  will  rest  in 
them.  They  fade  gradually  away,  but  many  are  two  or  three 
feet  long.     They  are  often  attributed  to  ploughs  and  harrows. 

5.  Grooves. — These  are  deeper,  a  walking-stick  will  rest 
in  them,  and  some  are  eight  or  ten  feet  long ;  some  are  dinted, 
as  if  a  stone  had  started  and  rolled  while  making  the  groove. 
Cart-wheels  get  the  credit  of  tliese  sometimes  ;  thoy  often 
contain  scores  and  sand-lines. 
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().  Deep  grooves. — These  are  loDg  roimded  hollows  ^-^ 
wliich  would  fit  a  man's  body.  When  freshly  made  or  well 
preserved,  they  are  fluted,  and  often  contain  grooves,  scores, 
and  sand-lines.  They  generally  occur  where  great  pressure 
has  been  exerted  ;  on  the  weather-side  of  a  point ;  in  the  bed 
of  a  river-glacier ;  on  the  weather-side  of  an  island,  which  has 
become  a  hill ;  at  a  sharp  turn  in  a  glen  at  the  dot  S,  when 
moving  ice  has  been  forced  to  curve,  and  has  run  full  tilt 
against  the  bank,  as  in  Justedal  (voL  i  p.  197)  and  Eomsdal. 
Ice  can  be  squeezed  into  a  mould ;  so  ice  under  pressure  is 
forced  into  hollows  ;  and  stones,  sand,  and  clay,  frozen  in  and 
fixed  in  ice,  deepen  the  groove,  and  flute  the  hollow  sides. 

7.  Hollows  ^^. — These  are  but  larger  grooves,  and  oftc»n 
contain  all  the  others,  though  the  smaller  marks  may  be 
buried  in  bogs,  or  drowned  in  lakes. 

8.  Gle7is  ^^. — These  are  marked  on  good  maps,  and  many 
of  them  seem  to  be  large  ice-grooves  worn  in  rock  by  glaciers, 
local  systems,  and  ocean-currents,  as  shown  above.  Many 
glens  may  have  been  hollows  produced  by  contortions  and 
disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  at  first;  but  many  are 
hollows  worn  by  some  engine,  and  these  generally  retain  all 
the  marks  above  described,  though  they  may  also  contain  beds 
of  drift,  alluvial  plains  and  rivers,  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea. 
If  glens  are  ruts  in  wliich  ice  moved,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  their  direction  in  a  wide  tract  of  country  must  be  con- 
sidered in  spooring. 

Hollows  in  Southern  Scandinavia  (chap,  xviii)  and  in  Ice- 
land (chap.  XXV.)  have  been  attributed  above  to  the  passage  of 
arctic  currents,  like  the  stream  which  has  been  followed  from 
Spitzbergen  to  Newfoundland.  All  these  are  but  grooves  of 
various  sizes  ^^,  which  large  engines  might  cut. 

9.  Roches  Moiiionnics. — When  any  ground  surface  covers 
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a  large  area>  it  is  pretty  sure  to  take  in  rocks  of  various  hard- 
ness, which  wear  uneqiially.  If  a  bit  of  wood  is  rubbed  with 
fine  sandpaper  and  a  soft  pad  the  grain  rises.  If  a  bit  of 
slate  is  rubbed,  the  beds  wear  unequally.  An  ice-ground  rock- 
surface  wears  unequally,  and  the  rock  takes  the  "mammil- 
lated  **  form  which  suggested  the  Swiss  name  of  "  muttoned 
rocks."  They  look  like  bosses,  domes,  waves,  roimded  tables, 
saddle-backs,  hog-backs.  In  Devonshire,  rocks  of  this  shape 
go  by  the  name  of  "  tors."  The  word  is  good  ancient  British 
for  "  moimd  ;"  so  it  is  used  as  shorter  than  the  usual  glacial 
slang  terms,  "roches  moutonnees,"  and  "mammillated  sur- 
faces." An  example  on  the  large  scale  is  drawn  on  the  margin 
of  the  map ;  the  A  shape  of  hills  in  Gairloch,  4000  feet  high, 
is  there  contrasted  with  the  curved  shape  ^^^,  which  only 
reaches  to  about  2000  feet.  Examples  symbolized  by  a  convex 
curve  are  given  in  woodcuts. in  the  preceding  pages.  This 
mark  may  be  used  to  determine  tlie  point  on  the  horizon  from 
which  the  grinding  force  moved.  As  a  rule,  the  longest  slope 
is  up-stream  or  up-hill,  and  the  steepest  end  down-hill  or 


Fig.  65.   A  Small  Example  op  "  Roche  Moutonnee,"  Wales. 

down-stream.  The  woodcut  was  made  as  an  illustration  of 
this  fact.  It  shows  the  form  of  a  small  slate  "  tor  "  in  Wales. 
The  arrow  shows  the  direction  in  which  ice  slid  down-hill, 
the  lines  show  cleavage,  the  direction  in  which  the  rock  breaks  ; 
the  case  was  selected  because  the  ice-plane  had  worked  against 
the  grain  of  the  stone,  and  had  made  fine  work  nevertheless. 
10.  Broken  tors. — If  the  smooth  surface  ends  abruptly,  the 
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broken  end  generally  faces  the  shelter.  Joints  and  bedding 
generally  weaken  the  stone  vertically,  and  a  force  acting  hori- 
zontally tends  to  push,  drug,  or  tear  away  the  end  of  a  worn 
ridge,  where  the  resistance  is  least  After  a  time  the  upper 
edge  of  the  fracture  is  worn  and  rounded  off  by  a  force  which 
works  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  as  heavy  sliding  ice 
docs.  Another  shove  breaks  off  another  slice ;  and  so  a  rock  is 
worn  and  broken,  and  the  fragments  pushed  and  rolled  down- 
hill or  down-stream. 

11.  Jointed  tors, — The  weather-end  of  a  ridge  is  some- 


»-~ 


times  displaced  as  if  the  rock  had  been  broken  and  sliaken 
loose  by  a  thrust  or  heavy  blow. 

The  woodcut  is  from  a  sketch  made  near  Inver  in  Con- 


The  rest  of  the  marks  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  to  prove 
that  ice  generally  moved  from  A  towards  B,  and  so  wore 
the  granite  into  long  ridges,  all  pointing  one  way.  In  this 
case  the  ends  next  A  have  been  carried  off ;  several  ridges 
are  jointed  and  shaken  loose  ready  to  be  moved,  but  the 
sheltered  end  of  the  ridge  next  6  is  still  solid. 
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If  such  a  fiuctiire  came  to  be  woni,  the  steep  end  would 
be  on  the  weather-side  at  first. 

So  far  these  marks  are  all  fixtures ;  they  are  in  situ : — in  the 
place  where  the  form  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  They 
are  tool-marks  of  glacial  denudation,  and  show  the  direction 
in  wliich  the  graving-tools  worked.  Even  large  hills  and 
whole  countries  seem  to  be  hewn  into  these  two  forms — 

Besides  these  fixed  marks  others  are  used. 

12.  Qtiarried  blocks. — Large  stones  are  sometimes  partly 
hewn  and  ground,  and  partly  broken  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  pushed  a  few  inches  or  yards  from  their  beds,  so  that 
each  block  might  again  be  fitted  into  its  place. 

The  direction  in  which  the  stone  has  been  moved  is  that 
in  wliich  some  force  pushed  or  dragged  it,  and  many  of  these 
blocks  are  so  large  that  no  common  stream  of  water  could 
well  move  them. 

13.  Wamdcring  blocks. — Tliese  are  similar  stones  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  more  or  less  worn  or  fractured,  of  the  pattern 
above  described,  but  moved  further  from  the  quany.  As  an 
example,  granite  blocks  have  been  moved  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  granite  hills  of  Arran,  and  are  left  upon  slate 
hills  1200  feet  high.  They  are  so  ])laced  that  they  could  not 
possibly  1*011  to  the  spots  where  they  are  jwised ;  but  they 
have  been  moved  so  far,  that  the  hole  from  wliich  the  stone 
was  taken  can  no  longer  be  identified.  Kane  gives  examples 
of  similar  transport  and  deposition  by  arctic  ice  in  Greenland, 
and  numerous  examples  of  transport  by  ice  are  mentioned 
above.  The  highest  wandering  boulders  yet  found  at  home, 
by  the  wTiter,  are  above  Loch  Ericht,  as  shown  on  the  margin 
of  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  496),  and  on  the  shoulder  of  Ikii  Wyvis. 
Tlie  last  is  a  large  mass  of  mica-schist  dropped  nearly  3000 
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feet  above  the  sea,  and  wholly  cut  off  fruin  any  hill  of  the 
same  material  Antrim  flints  have  been  somehow  carried  to 
the  south  of  Ireland  ;  zircon  syenite,  which  is  found  in  Nor- 
way, has  been  carried  to  Galloway  ;  and  rocks  supposed  to  be 
of  Scandinavian  origin  have  been  carried  to  Poland  and 
Loudon.  If  the  kind  of  stone  thus  transported  can  be  iden- 
tified with  the  parent  rock,  the  direction  of  movement  is 
thereby  shown.     But  the  mark  taken  alone  is  uncertain. 

Granite  may  have  come  from  the  polar  basin,  or  from 
lands  wliich  have  disappeared.  The  test  is  good  for  land- 
glaciers  which  must  flow  one  way,  but  bad  for  ice-floats. 

If  a  similar  test  were  used  to  discover  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind,  it  woidd  fail,  even  though  the  wind  may 
have  a  prevailing  direction.  Winds  in  the  British  Isles  drive 
thistle-down,  and  thistles  grow  where  the  seed  liglits.  Some 
thistles  are  cidtivated,  so  the  direction  in  which  a  new  variety 
spreads  from  field  or  garden  marks  tlie  spoor  of  the  wind.  If 
there  were  a  constant  wind,  thistles  would  spread  from  the 
gai-deu  down-stream,  but  thistle-down,  which  moves  every 
way,  like  a  British  weathercock,  would  never  mark  out  the 
prevailing  south-west  wind  which  bends  British  trees.  Marks 
in  the  solid  rock  are  fixed,  and,  like  the  trees,  show  the  pre- 
vailing current ;  wandering  blocks,  like  flying  seeds,  may  show 
eddies  and  occasional  currents,  and  stray  ones  may  drift 
wherever  a  gale  can  blow  an  ice-float. 

14  Perched  blocks  are  wandering  blocks,  placed  upon  hill- 
tops or  hill-shoulders,  or  balanced  one  upon  the  other,  or  on 
**  tors"  and  ridges,  on  points  where  they  must  have  been 
gently  placed  by  something  strong  enough  to  lift  tlicm, 
and  carry  and  lay  them  down.  Ice  floating  over  a  hill 
might  drop  a  stone  on  the  top,  or  land-ice,  grounding  at  high- 
water,  might  place  a  stone,  and  break  away  when  the  tide 
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ebbed.     The  woodcut  was  drawu  on  the  block,  aiid  represents 
a  stone  perched  near  Inver  in  Connemara.     There  arc  many 


other  examples  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  this  one  is  remark- 
able, for  it  looks  like  a  work  of  art. 


Fra,  68.   DaoPUD  Blocs,  Cohhehabi. 

15.  J)ropped  Uotks. — These  seem  to  have  fallen  so  far  as 
to  break  where  they  felL  The  cut  was  drawn  on  the  wood, 
and  represents  a  large  mass  of  granite  near  the  police  station 
at  Inver.     It  is  mentioned  again  below. 
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15.  Trains, — ^Tliese  are  rows  of  large  stones,  some  i>er- 
ched,  some  dropped  and  broken,  which  probably  fell  from 
drifting  ice.  If  so,  the  lines  point  out  the  course  of  the 
moving  rafts,  and  the  run  of  the  stream  which  moved  them,  but 
this  test  is  unceitain.  If  a  bit  of  a  glacier,  with  a  medial 
moraine,  were  laimched,  and  then  stranded  and  melted,  the 
row  of  big  stones  might  cross  the  stream.  A  slice  of  ice-foot 
might  swing  any  way,  and  drop  its  wandering  beach  so  as  to 
leave  a  ridge  with  any  bearings  (voL  L  p.  404). 

16.  Drift — This  word  applies  to  confused  heaps  of  stones, 
of  many  kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes  ;  some  larger  than  hay- 
cocks, others  as  big  as  casks,  kegs,  turnips,  apples,  nuts,  and 
peas,  generally  imbedded  in  sand  or  clay. 

17.  Old  moraines  are  land-ice  cliips,  piled  in  conical 
mounds  at  the  mouths  of  glens,  and  composed  of  stones 
which  are  found  in  situ  in  higher  grounds. 

18.-4  terminal  moraine  marks  the  end  of  an  old  glacier 
(vol  L  p.  181.) 

19.  A  medial  moraine  is  similar  stuff  in  the  middle  of  a 
rock-groove,  generally  near  the  rivulet. 

20.  A  lateral  moraine',  is  similar  stuff  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  a  glen.  Stones  on  the  right  come  from  hills  on  the  right, 
stones  on  the  left  from  the  left. 

21.  A  moraine  formed  in  water  must  differ  in  shape 
from  all  these,  and  samples  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the  Alps, 
Scandinavia,  Iceland,  and  the  British  Isles.  True  moraines 
indicate  land-glaciers,  and  are  sure  marks,  which  can  easily 
be  compared  with  moraines  on  existing  glaciers.  Sea- 
moraines,  formed  imder  water,  cannot  be  compared  with 
existing  sea-glaciers,  but  their  shape  may  be  inferred  from 
models,  and  from  the  movements  of  land-ice  in  Spitzbergen, 
Greenland,  etc.  (chaps,  xxiii  to  xxvi.) 
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These  are  all  specimens  of  "drift,"  but  the  t^nii  is  generally 
used  to  express  piles  of  loose  rubbish,  widely  spi'ead  over  a 
whole  country  or  continent,  in  glens  and  on  plains  and  hill-sides. 
The  fonnation  has  lately  been  divided  into  stratified  and  un- 
stratified,  and  in  America  it  has  been  subdivided  largely.  Tlie 
lowest  beds  are  "  unstratified,"  contain  scratched  boulders,  and 
rest  upon  grooved  rocks.  Tlie  upper  series  are  stratified,  that 
is  to  say,  packed  in  layers.  The  deposition  of  these  geological 
formations  has  still  to  be  explained.  According  to  one  theory, 
the  unstratified  drift  is  the  debris  of  land-ice,  and  the  stratified 
glacial  drift  was  dropped  by  floating  ice,  and  packed  by 
streams  of  water  in  a  deep  sea.  It  has  been  argued  above 
that  the  drift  is  the  moraine-work  of  large  floating  glaciers 
like  the  Arctic  Current,  with  its  icebergs  and  sea-ice. 

22.  Boulders  which  belong  to  these  formations  are  known 
by  their  forms.  Those  which  belong  to  the  lower  boulder 
clay,  which  rests  upon  grooved  rocks,  are  often  washed  out  by 
the  sea,  or  by  rivers,  or  picked  out  by  men.  They  are  found 
on  beaches,  in  walls,  in  houses,  in  fields  newly  reclaimed. 
One  side  is  generally  flatter  than  the  rest ;  and,  w^hen  freshly 
moved,  the  polish  on  tlie  surface  is  nearly  as  fine  as  the  ma- 
terial is  capable  of  taking.  Stride  of  all  sizes  nm  every  way, 
but  most  commonly  along  the  longest  axis  of  the  flattest  sur- 
face. It  seems  as  if  the  drift  were  the  polishing  powder  witli 
which  the  rocks  were  ground,  left  in  the  tool-marks  of  the 
polishing  engine.  The  drift  seems  to  consist  of  stones  of  all 
sizes,  partially  rubbed  and  ground  to  clay,  frozen  into  a  con 
glomerate  and  pushed  onwards,  till  climate  changed  and  the 
ice  melted.  The  worn  stones  bear  marks  of  each  other  and  of 
the  rock  ;  the  rock  bears  marks  of  the  drift,  and  these  mark 
the  direction  in  which  the  drift  was  last  moved.  If  most  of 
the  stones  in  any  pat€h  of  drift  belong  to  any  known  forma- 
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tion,  the  line  of  moveineut  is  shown  by  the  nature  and  iwsi- 
tion  of  the  stones  moved.  For  example,  the  majority  of  the 
stones  in  a  hill  of  diift  near  the  sea>  at  Galway,  are  bits  of 
scratched  moimtain  limestone,  and  that  kind  of  stone  is  found 
in  situ  to  the  north-east.  The  direction  in  which  this  hill 
of  drift  moved  was  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  because  striae  and  loose 
stones  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  the  hill  also  con- 
tains specimens  of  many  other  rocks  ;  so  it  may  have  belonged 
to  ice  which  had  sailed  far,  like  that  which  is  drifting  along 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  loaded  both  with  foreign  and  native  drift. 

23.  Weaihering, — As  all  kinds  of  rock  wear  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  ice-marks  on  rocks  and  boulders  wear  out 
when  the  dressed  surface  is  bare. 

First,  the  fine  polished  skin  gets  rough  and  pitted,  as  rain 
and  air  and  lichens  decompose  parts  of  the  stone.  Then 
"  strias "  wear  out  in  tlie  order  of  their  depth.  Then  deep 
grooves  Ijecome  sliallow,  from  the  weathering  of  their  sides 
and  edges.  Then  larger  grooves,  and  hollows,  and  tors,  and 
ridges  between  tliem,  assume  new  shapes.  Beds  and  joints 
weather  and  widen,  till  an  old  tor  looks  like  a  pUe  of  stones. 
Then  valleys  and  hills  change  their  form.  Kivers  dig  smooth 
pits  and  jagged  angular  ruts  in  hill-sides,  and  these  split,  and 
crumble,  and  fall,  and  join,  leaving  weathered  glens,  i)eak8, 
and  needles  at  last.  This  spoiling  process  may  be  watched, 
and  the  work  may  be  seen  in  all  stages,  in  the  moimtains  of 
Northern  Europe.  But  stQl  the  last  bit  of  an  ice-ground 
surface  may  sometimes  be  found  left  at  the  very  top  of  a  hill, 
whose  sides  have  crumbled  and  faUen  away  to  make  heaps  of 
talus,  cliffs,  and  cairns  of  stone. 

The  ridge  ^-s  or  tlic  i)eak  A  is  least  worn  by  falling 
water,  so  it  lasts  longest. 

24  Slmpc. — Because  of  weathering,  old  ice-marks  ai-e  not  to 
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be  found  without  search.  But  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  out- 
line of  an  ice-ground  hill  retains  its  shape,  a  practised  eye  can 
detect  ice-work ;  and  a  careful  search  at  likely  spots  wiU 
generally  imearth  some  one  or  all  of  the  marks  above  de- 
scribed. Two  or  three  will  suffice  to  determine  the  direction 
in  which  ice  moved,  and  a  few  well-chosen  spots  will  serve 
to  map  out  a  large  district 

25.  Bocks, — Different  rocks  weather  in  different  ways  and 
at  different  rates. 

It  is  hopeless  to  search  for  any  but  large  marks  upon 
coarse  materials  like  sandstone.  Limestones,  unless  protected 
from  rain-water  by  clay,  lose  the  marks  readily.  Granites 
protected  from  the  air  retain  even  sand-lines,  and  the  finest 
polish ;  when  exposed  they  become  rough,  and  some  kinds 
crumble.  On  some  granite-hills  in  Arran  even  deep  grooves 
are  obliterated,  though  slate-hills  close  to  them  retain  a  fine 
polish  and  the  whole  series  of  ice-marks. 

Where  quartz  rock  has  not  si)lit  up,  it  ixjtauis  the  finest 
marks  ;  but  quartz  rock  is  very  liable  to  break  and  fall  away. 
So  marks  on  quartz  are  rare. 

Trap,  whin,  and  greenstone,  etc..  List  weD,  retain  striae,  and 
lose  the  polish,  but  some  kinds  of  trap  weather  easily  and 
ciiimble  to  dust. 

Hard  blue  clay-slate  appears  to  resist  the  weather  best  of 
all.  Ice-marks  still  exist  on  bare  slate-rocks  in  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ii-eland,  which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
marks  on  rocks  beneath  existing  glaciers. 

It  follows  that  the  best  material  for  inscribed  monimients 
is  the  slate  which  still  retains  fine  sand-lines,  made  when 
British  liills  were  2000  feet  deeper  in  the  sea,  or  up  to  their 
shoulders  in  land-ice. 

26.  Searching, — In  searching  a  countiy  for  old  ice-marks. 
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it  is  best  to  look  out  for  a  hill  of  slate,  (quartz,  or  trap,  which 
has  a  rounded  outline  ^-s. 

Try  the  hill-top  first  for  old  marks,  then  beat  the  sides 
about  bums,  new-made  turf-dykes,  quarries,  and  other  such 
places  where  the  rock  has  been  laid  bare.  If  no  marks  of  a 
general  movement  can  be  found  at  the  upper  levels,  tiy  the 
glens  for  the  spoor  of  glaciers,  and  such  small  game. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Nortliem  Europe  where  an  old 
scratch  may  not  be  found  by  careful  searching. 

27.  Copying. — Rock-surfaces  and  ice-grooves  cannot  be 
carried  away,  and  specimens  are  bulky,  heavy,  and  hard  to 
carry  when  quarried.  Drawings  take  a  long  time  to  make, 
photographic  apparatus  are  grievous  impediments,  but  rock- 
surfaces  may  be  quickly  and  accurately  copied  thus  : — 

Lay  a  sheet  of  foolscap  on  the  rock  with  the  longest 
edges  in  the  meridian,  as  nearly  as  a  compass  or  the  sun 
will  show.  Hold  the  paper  fast  and  rub  it  \dth  a  pencil,  a 
bullet,  a  coin,  a  burnt  stick,  a  bit  of  black  coal,  or  a  bit  of 
heel-ball.  The  pattern  below  will  be  copied  : — mised  points 
dark ;  hollows  light.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  on  the 
cover  of  this  book,  which  is  copied  from  a  rubbing  made 
from  a  striated  rock  beside  the  "  Queen's  Drive,"  on  Arthur's 
Seat,  at  Edinburgh.  The  copy  and  the  original  may  be  com- 
pared, so  as  to  test  the  method  ;  and  then  other  copies,  and 
descriptions  of  marks,  will  have  more  value  if  the  paper,  the 
book,  and  the  rock,  are  found  to  correspond  when  compared. 

When  the  copy  is  made  mark  the  north,  and  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  draw  arrows  pointing  at  any  liill  or  hollow 
which  might  influence  the  movements  of  glaciers ;  or  currents 
of  water  moving  from  the  horizon  to  the  spot,  at  the  level. 
Small  outline  sketches  may  be  drawn  at  the  ends  of  the 
arrows  if  there  is  time. 

Note  the  name  of  the  place ;  the  names  of  conspicuous 
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points  on  the  horizon  ;  their  bearings  are  given  by  the  arrows. 
Note  the  height  of  the  spot  by  aneroid  barometer ;  the  dis- 
tance by  pedometer  from  the  last  place  of  observation  in  a 
day's  walk ;  the  kmd  of  rock ;  the  dip  and  strike  by  clino- 
meter and  compass ;  the  slope  of  trees,  and  anything  else 
worthy  of  note ;  and  do  all  this  as  much  as  possible  without 
moving  the  paper  from  the  rock. 

The  finished  sheet  is  a  portable,  accurate,  pictorial  record 
of  a  set  of  observations  at  one  spot,  which  may  be  transfeiTctl 
to  a  map,  or  otherwise  combined  at  leisure.  Ranged  in  order 
with  dates,  each  recortl  becomes  a  page  in  a  journal  The 
woodcut  below  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  sheet  which  was  thus 
prepared,  on  a  rock-surface,  on  tlie  hill-shoulder  which  is 
represented  on  the  margin  of  the  map  at  the  end  of  vol.  L 

The  dark  marks  within  the  circle  are  ridges  '^■^  between 
striae  ^^-^  on  a  very  smooth  surface  of  fine-grained  hard 
quartz  rock.  The  direction  in  which  the  engine  moved  is 
shown  by  the  arrow.  The  loch  is  Loch  Maree  in  Scotland, 
and  the  sea  horizon  is  open  to  tlie  W.  of  K,  and  to  the  K  of 
S. ;  to  Greenland,  and  to  Scandinavia  To  the  west  are  tall 
hills  of  the  A  pattern,  and  higher  ice-ground  rocks  of  tlie 
^-^  patt<jrn ;  to  the  cast  is  a  deep  ice-ground  glen  ^^.^  running 
parallel  to  tlio  stria>,  and  l)eyond  it  arc  higli  liills  of  the  /^v 
pattern,  and  liigher  hills  of  tlie  A  shape,  and  numerous  ice- 
marks,  none  of  wliich  point  at  the  peaks. 

The  dip  of  the  rock  is  towards  D,  the  white  marks  in  the 
rubbing  are  chinks  and  fractures. 

At  this  spot  on  the  backbone  of  Scotland,  at  1800  feet 
above  the  present  sea-level,  ice  moved  past  peaks  of  the 
A  pattern  over  hills  of  the  ^-s  pattern,  from  the  direction  of 
the  Baltic  towards  the  Atlantic,  liorizontally.  The  spoor  is  so 
fresh  that  sand-lines  need  a  fine  lens  to  make  them  out, 
while  other  grooves  would  hold  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;  and  the 
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hill-side   is   fclius  worn,   for   a   height  of  nearly  200O  feet, 
throughoxit  an  area  of  many  square  miles. 

If  this  plan  of  copying  had  been  devised  twenty  years 
sooner,  observations  made  would  have  had  more  value.  With 
such  a  plain  spoor  as  this  ice-tracking  is  easy  work. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

BALTIC  CURRENT  2 — BRITISH  ISLES  2 — IRELAND  1 — CONNEMARA 

GALWAY  AND  WESTPORT  CURVES. 

In  the  map  of  the  northern  hemisphere  (end  of  vol.  L),  a  series 
of  curves  are  drawn  from  the  Pole  towards  the  Equator. 

The  space  between  two  of  these  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  existing  Arctic  Current  between  Spitzbergen  and  New- 
foimdland  ;  and  to  low  grounds  in  North  America  which  are 
strewed  with  glacial  drift,  and  where  many  laige  hollows  and 
small  ice-marks  on  shore  point  south-westwards.  The  space 
between  another  couple  of  curves  includes  Novaya  Zemlya, 
part  of  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  the  British  Isles. 
It  corresponds  to  the  supposed  course  of  an  arctic  Baltic 
Current,  which,  according  to  theorj*^,  only  ceased  to  flow  south- 
west in  this  tract  when  the  Scandinavian  isthmus  rose  and 
turned  the  stream.  In  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  232),  similar  curves 
arc  drawn,  and  one  ends  in  the  sea  at  Galway. 

In  a  systematic  attempt  to  test  the  soundness  of  this  theory 
foimded  on  marks  in  Scandinavia,  a  search  should  begin  as 
far  to  the  south-west  as  possible.  A  stick  laid  in  an  ice- 
groove  on  a  hiU-top  points  out  the  way,  and  it  should  be 
honestly  followed.  If  it  leads  to  the  marks  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  series  point  one  way,  the  Baltic  Current 
theory  may  be  launched  like  a  big  boulder  to  find  its  own 
resting-place  amongst  other  rough  blocks. 
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Tlie  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  at  tlie  tail  of  the  fossil 
stream  ;  so  the  west  of  Ireland  is  the  place  to  search  for 
marks  of  ice-floats  like  those  which  now  cumber  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle. 

London  can  be  got  at  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland  is  very  easily  reached  from 
London,  between  morning  and  midnight 


Forms  characteristic  of  the  action  of  ice  are  well  seen  by 
the  way.  Sunning  into  Chester  by  railway,  the  M.E.  comer 
of  Walea  appears  in  profile,  and  on  leaving  the  station  the  hills 
are  conspicuous.  They  rise  gradually  from  a  plain  stiewed 
with  glacial  drift  and  water-worn  boulders,  and  from  the  sea. 
They  are  green  and  cultivated  ;  their  bones  are  hid  bcneatli 
a  skin  of  clay  and  soil,  and  covered  by  a  rich  mantle  of  green 
and  yellow ;  but  rounded  rocks  appear,  as  the  skeleton  does  in 
a  living  creature.     Wliore  a  quany  or  railway  cutting  has 
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torn  a  rent,  or  cut  a  gash,  the  sandstone  frame  ap^Kxars  broken 
and  angular  ;  but  the  hills  are  all  rounded  and  smooth. 

This  is  denudation,  but  not  the  work  of  water.  There  is 
not  one  ra\'ine  V  between  Cliester  and  Rhyll,  nor  is  there  a 
cliff  L,  though  the  line  runs  over  a  raised  beach  between  the 
sea  and  an  old  margin  all  the  way. 

At  Conway  the  hiUs  are  steeper  and  higher,  Imt  the  glens 
still  are  rounded,  and  in  them  fi*esh  ice-marks  abound,  as  will 
be  shown  l>elow. 

Near  the  Menai  Bridge  glens  have  the  peculiar  forms  of 
glaciation.  Many  quarries  and  cuttings,  faults  and  fractures 
in  the  slate,  show  that  the  rounded  outlines  of  these  liills  and 
glens  are  not  due  to  fiucture  and  disturbance,  but  to  some 
wearing  action ;  and  boulders  and  beds  of  clay  all  t^ll  of  ice. 

The  KE.  end  of  the  Snowdon  range  is  seen  in  profile  from 
Anglesea.  It  has  a  sloping  outline  ^-v  like  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Wales  ;  but  the  rocks  are  harder,  the  slope 
is  steeper,  and  some  hill-tops  are  broken  and  weathered. 

Anglesea  is  all  ice-ground.  Near  Holyhead,  amongst 
some  drifting  sand-hills,  glaciated  rocks  rear  their  heads 
amongst  the  bent.  Tliey  are  smooth  and  roimd  like  the 
sand-dunes,  and  tlu^'r  longest  slope,  like  that  of  the  hills,  is 
still  towards  the  N.E.  Tlie  waves  which  roll  m  from  the 
S.W.,  driven  by  the  wind,  have  their  longest  slope  towards 
the  S.W.  If  Wales  were  a  new  country,  the  shape  of  it  would 
suggest  the  glaciation  which  is  proved  by  a  closer  search. 

From  Dublin  to  Galway  the  country  is  boggy,  low,  and 
flat.  A  depression  of  500  feet  would  sink  it  beneath  the 
Atlantic. 

The  first  glance  at  the  coimtrj'  about  Gcdicay  shows  the 
action  of  ice.  Large  l)0ulders  piled  and  scattered  broadcast 
everywhere,  low  rounded  liills,  beds  of  clay  stuck  full  of 
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roimded  stones,  walls  built  of  bouldei'S — all  suggest  glacial 
denudation  on  the  large  scale  ;  but  no  high  mountains  are  to 
be  seen  to  account  for  land-glaciers.  Close  to  the  town,  on 
the  beach,  but  above  high-water  mark,  numerous  groimd  rocks 
show  smaller  ice-marks  distinctly.  The  scores  and  grooves 
point  from  N.K  to  S.W.,  or  thereby.  At  Blackrocky  the 
favourite  bathing-place,  these  guides  point  out  into  Galway 
Bay,  where  the  track  is  lost  in  the  Atlantic. 

About  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town  the  sea  has 
undermined  a  long  roimd-backed  hill.  It  is  broken  sliort  oft* 
at  the  end,  leaving  a  jxirpendicular  clifi'  alwut  50  feet  high, 
with  a  beach  of  boulders  under  it  The  hill  is  called  Cnoc-o.' 
Bhlaka  or  Blake's  Hill,  and  the  point  Cnoc-na-Carrig  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Stones. 

The  sea-clifl'  is  a  section  of  the  boulder-clay,  and  ice-work 
of  the  most  striking  character.  A  matrix  of  hard,  compact, 
bluish-yellow  gray  clay  is  stuck  full  of  rounded  "  subangidar" 
blocks ;  some  are  tliree  or  four  feet  long,  others  as  big  as  a 
man's  head,  others  small,  like  apples,  nuts,  and  peas  ;  and  the 
beach  is  made  of  them.  They  stand  out  from  the  clay  where 
the  rain  has  washed  it  down,  like  plums  in  an  iced  pudding. 
Every  stone  is  scratched,  grooved,  and  scored  ;  and  the  marks 
are  as  plain  as  if  they  had  just  been  made  with  rasps,  files, 
and  sandpaper.  Many  surfaces  are  polished  so  brightly  that 
they  shine  in  the  sunlight  New-fallen  stones,  stones  in  situ, 
and  stones  picked  out  of  this  cliff',  all  are  polished,  ground, 
scored,  and  scratched  in  many  directions,  and  on  all  sides. 
There  are  specimens  of  red  and  yellow,  coarse  and  fine  granite, 
fossiliferous  dark  blue  limestone,  and  other  rocks.  The  hill  is 
a  museum  of  transpoited  stones,  gathered  long  ago  by  wander- 
ing ice,  and  pushed  into  Galway  Bay. 

Near  the  place,  specimens  of  the  same  stones,  weathered 
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and  water-worn,  may  be  compared  with  these  boulders.  In 
the  dykes,  where  mountain  limestone  has  been  weathered, 
fossils  stand  out  in  relief,  showing  the  minutest  detail  In 
the  clifif  where  the  gix)und  surface  lias  been  preserved  from 
weather  by  hard  clay,  fossils  can  only  be  distinguished  by 
their  colour.  On  the  beach  away  from  the  cliff,  rolled  pebbles 
are  roimder  and  dinted ;  the  scratches  have  disappeared. 
Where  these  sea-rolled  stones  have  been  weathered,  they 
retain  the  finished  oval  shape  which  sea-waves  gave  them, 
after  ice  had  blocked  them  out.  The  waterwom  and  the 
weathered  surfaces  are  wholly  different  from  the  old  ice- 
mark.  Here  then,  at  the  most  western  coast-line  of 
northern  Euix)pe,  are  tlie  works  of  ice ;  and  here  too  the 
prevailing  S.W.  direction  of  the  wind  is  pointed  out  by  grow- 
ing trees. 

If  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  pointed  out  l)y  a  weather- 
cock, and  its  prevailing  direction  by  a  bent  tree  on  a  hill,  it  is 
equaUy  well  sho^vn  on  a  plain  by  sand-drifts  or  grass  tufte. 
If  the  direction  in  which  a  large  ice-system  moved  is  well 
shown  Ijy  grooves  upon  hill-tops,  it  is  equally  well  shown 
by  grooves  on  a  wide  plain,  where  there  are  no  high  hills  to 
interfere  with  the  general  movement.  So  at  Galway  the  stria? 
t4*ll  of  a  general  system  of  glacial  action,  not  of  local  glaciers. 
On  the  tops  of  low  hills,  by  road-sides,  in  fields,  and  generally 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whatever  the  kind  of  rock  laid  bare 
may  be,  gr(X)ves  have  a  general  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction. 

One  end  of  a  long  stick  laid  in  a  groove  points  N.N.E.  or 
N.R,  and  the  other  end  aims  a  little  to  the  outside  of  Black 
Head,  past  the  end  of  the  Clare  mountains. 

This  direction  agrees  neither  with  the  slope  of  the  country 
nor  with  the  flow  of  rivei-s,  nor  with  the  present  nin  of  the 
tides  ;  it  only  agi'ees  with  a  system  of  lai-ge  hollows  which 
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cross  Ireland,  and  are  marked  as  valleys  and  sea-loclis  on  the 
best  Irish  map. 

The  movement  was  not  a  result  of  sliding,  for  there  are 
no  liills  to  the  N.E.  of  Gal  way  from  which  ice  could  slide. 
This  is  no  part  6f  a  local  glacier  system,  but  there  are  clear 
traces  of  the  general  movement,  which  also  left  its  marks  on 
Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  Devonshire,  as  wiD  be  shown 
below. 

A  good  map  of  Ireland  shows  tlie  large  grooves  wliich 
correspond  to  the  curves  on  the  map.  The  northern  and 
southern  end  of  the  country  is  crossed  by  diagonal  valleys, 
whose  general  direction  agrees  with  that  of  the  Menai  Stmit, 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  other 
Scotch  and  English  hollows.  The  ice-stream  certainly  floated 
over  the  low  grounds  of  Ireland,  and  part  of  it  poured  out 
between  the  mountains  of  Clare  and  Connemara,  thi*ough 
Galway  Bay. 

Curves  drawn  from  Galway  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by 
ice-grooves  upon  hill-tops  near  the  town,  cross  Ireland  by  way 
of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  the  end  of  Lough  Conn,  and  north  of 
Belfast  Lough.  They  pass  between  the  Mull  of  Ceantire  and 
Portpatrick,  into  the  Firtli  of  Clyde.  In  Ireland  they  pass 
over  a  low  flat  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes,  canals, 
and  lines  of  railway.  In  Scotland  they  join  a  system  of  large 
wide  glens,  which  traverse  that  countiy.  Let  this  be  called 
the  Galway  curve,  and  traced  back  as  far  as  it  will  lead. 

Travelling  northwards,  other  curves  should  be  crossed  if 
this  were  a  general  movement.  From  Galway  to  (highterard, 
the  road  skirts  the  north-eastern  side  of  a  low  range  of  hills 
in  Moyculleen,  and  coasts  Lough  Con^ib.  The  hills  on  this 
side  are  all  rounded  and  strewed  with  lai-ge  wrecked  b<:)uldei-s, 
but  on  the  other  side  they  are  steeper,  and  tlu»  rock  is  bare. 
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The  low  country  beyond  tlic  lake,  the  shorejj  of  the  lake, 
and  the  lake  itself,  all  are  strewed  with  enormous  stones  and 
patches  of  clay.  Low  down,  lK)ulders  and  gravel  are  everj'- 
where,  but  the  hill-sides  are  generally  rock  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  soil  or  peat^  or  bare. 

Where  limestone  is  the  foundation  of  the  country,  the 
general  outline  of  glacial  denudation  alone  remains.  The 
rock  is  furrowed  and  drilled  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes, 
apparently  by  water  and  weather. 

When  granite  is  the  rock,  the  general  fonn  is  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  surface  is  still  weathered.  Crystals  stand 
up  separately,  veins  stand  out  and  run  over  the  backs  of 
rounded  tors  and  ridges.  The  veins  are  sharp  and  angular,  but 
the  rocks  are  all  round  like  Devonshire  tors,  and  the  hills  to 
tlie  very  top  retain  shapes  into  which  ice  ground  them  -^-^. 

Beyond  Oughterard  a  road  leads  over  a  low  col  down  into 
a  wild  tract  of  coimtrj'  where  the  rocks  are  bare  or  smothered 
in  bogs. 

The  surface  is  genemlly  weathered,  so  that  stria?  and 
grooves  are  hard  to  find,  but  wlien  the  moniing  sun  is  shin- 
ing across  the  gi^ooves,  tlie  marks  come  out  clearly,  as  blue 
lines  of  shadow  on  long  ridges  of  warm  gray  gmnite,  which 
raise  their  backs  in  the  dark  moor. 

Low  down,  at  tlie  sea-level,  and  on  hills  about  400  feet 
high,  tlie  direction  is  from  N.N.E.  or  N.E.  to  the  opposite 
points. 

At  Funwss  Lake,  which  lies  close  beneath  the  MoycuUeen 
Hills,  grooves,  ridges  of  granite,  and  tKiiiis  of  large  stones, 
point  the  same  way. 

The  cut.  was  sketched  irom  nature.  It  shows  i)art  of  the 
Moyculleon  Hills,  on  wliidi  ire-marks  arc  plain,  and  part  of 
tho  low  (*ouii(rv,  which  is  strewed  with  drift  and  trains  of 
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blocka  TIio  district  is  one  of  tlie  beat  samples  of  an  ice- 
ground  country  tliat  is  to  be  found  in  Weatem  Europe. 

These  grooves  do  not  aim  at  the  hills  ;  they  nm  along  the 
hill-foot,  and  aim  at  a  large  groove  — '.  A  pass  about  500 
feet  high. 

At  ^riob  Bridge  the  direction  is  still  the  same  ;  at  Inver 
Lodge,  at  Luggeen  Lough,  at  Loti^k  Corrib,  the  low  grooves 


all  point  nearly  one  way.  They  1  not  a  m  at  mountauis 
which  surround  the  low  bogs  of  C  nnemara  and  the  sea 
lochs,  but  point  at  glena  which  loail  to  the  low  country  beyond 
the  hills,  and  to  great  lakes.  One  of  these  mountains  standa 
alone.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Ctuk  Ourid,  and  is  about  1300 
feet  higli.  It  is  about  two  miles  from  Slian  Folagh,  wliich  is 
N.N.E  of  it,  2000  feet  higli,  and  the  I'ud  of  the  Mam  Turk 
range.  A  valley  more  tliaii  1000  feet  deep  seimratea  Cnoc 
Ourid  from  the  higher  range,  and  Shan  Folaph  is  joined  to 
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Mam  Turk  by  a  coL  To  the  S.S.W.  is  a  thml  isolated  hill 
called  Ctioc  Mordant  and  about  1100  feet  high.  It  is  separated 
from  Cnoc  Ourid  by  a  boggy  plain  more  than  four  miles  wide, 
and  but  little  above  the  sea-leveL  To  the  S.K  is  a  range 
of  low  hills  in  Moyaidlecn,  which  makes  one  side  of  a  block  of 
high  land»  and  is  separated  from  Slian  Folagh  by  the  glen  of 
Oughterard. 

These  four  high  points  ai*e  well  situated  for  ascertaining 
the  direction  of  the  general  movement,  which  has  so  ground 
and  altered  the  whole  face  of  this  country. 

Cnoc  Ourid, — In  mounting  Cnoc  Ourid  from  the  north 
side  from  Rusheen  Lake,  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  upheaved  and 
strangely  contorted.  It  contains  fi'agments  of  other  rocks, 
broken  and  rounded,  and  is  folded  about  the  fragments  in 
waving  linea  Ice  polished  the  rock  across  the  edge  of  the 
beds,  and  the  surface  has  been  weathered  so  as  to  leave  the 
structure  of  the  rock  in  low  relief  Upon  ridges  and  domes 
of  tliis  gray  moss-grown  gneiss  large  boulders  are  perched. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  deep  grooves  are  well  preserved, 
and  tliey  point  at  Mam  Turk  and  Shan  Folagh,  past  the 
shoulder  of  Cnoc  Ourid  Here  then  are  the  works  of  cold  and 
heat — contoi-ted  gneiss,  upheaved  and  altered  by  fluid  granite, 
ground  down  by  ice,  and  weathered  after^vards.  Five  hundred 
feet  up  the  hill  the  rocks  are  all  of  the  same  pattern  as  those 
in  the  plain  below,  and  on  them  rest  large  angular  blocks  of 
gneiss,  and  smaller  boulders  of  various  hard  rocks — quartz, 
greenstone,  etc.  These  last  must  have  travelled  far.  Eight 
hundred  feet  up  is  a  large  block  of  gray  trap  freslily  broken, 
and  near  it  is  a  block  unbroken,  and  perched  upon  a  rounded 
saddle  of  gneiss.  Eleven  huncbed  and  sixty  feet  uj),  on  the  Uy\i 
of  the  northern  shoulder,  stria*  and  <ifrooves  are  well  preserved 
cm  gneiss.     They  point  N.N.E.  at  the  end  of  the  higher  range 
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beyond  the  valley,  and  S.S.W.  out  of  Camus  Bay  at  the 
Atlantic.  Tliese  marks  are  unlike  those  which  are  made  by 
river-glaciers ;  they  are  like  writing  made  by  a  shaking  hand, 
for  they  waver  and  vary  slightly  in  direction,  so  as  to  cross 
each  other  at  a  small  angle. 

Thirteen  hundred  feet  up,  by  aneroid  barometer,  on  the  top, 
the  view  is  wild  and  desolate.  Lakes  appear  to  lie  in  every  pos- 
sible direction,  in  a  wilderness  of  water,  stone,  and  bog,  which 
fades  away  into  a  shallow  sea,  fuU  of  low  islands,  stones,  and 
rocks,  scattered  broadcast  in  bays  and  sea-lochs.  Galway 
Bay  is  seen  over  Moyculleen ;  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough 
Mask,  and  a  wide  stretch  of  low  land,  are  seen  past  the 
shoulder  of  Shan  Folagh.  There  is  no  hill  far  or  near  to 
account  for  glaciation  by  land-ice  at  this  spot  and  in  this 
direction,  and  yet  ice-marks  are  there,  and  well  preserved.  A 
stick  laid  in  a  groove  points  S.W.  by  S.  at  the  shoulder  of 
Cnoc  Mordan,  out  of  Camus  Bay,  at  the  sea-horizon,  and  N.E. 
by  N.  through  a  notch  in  the  hills,  at  a  sea  of  lakes  and  bogs 
bounded  by  a  land-horizon  as  flat  as  the  sea.  The  notch  is 
the  col  which  joins  Shan  Folagh  to  the  Mam  Turk  range,  and 
the  nearest  hill-top  of  equal  height  is  beneath  the  horizon,  if 
not  beyond  the  sea.  Descending  the  hill  on  its  eastern  side, 
a  block  is  perched  at  1200  feet ;  and  near  it,  where  the  wood- 
cut was  sketched,  a  solitary  goat  had  perched  himself  upon  a 
saddleback  of  gneiss.  His  family  and  friends  were  scattered 
about  picking  up  a  scanty  supper  amongst  the  bare  rocks. 
They  kept  peering  at  the  stranger,  bleating,  stretching  their 
long  necks,  wagging  their  gray  beards,  and  flourishing  their 
horns  over  the  sky  line.  Tlie  click-click  of  a  spaiTing-matcli 
between  two  old  bucks  was  the  only  sound  besides  the  sough 
of  the  evening  wind,  and  the  red  light  of  sunset  made  the  old 
gray  rocks  and  their  gi*ay  inhabitants  glow  like  fire. 
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It  was  a  diffureut  scene  wlieu  tlio  block  was  dropped  by 
ice  1200  feet  above  the  present  aea-level,  and  wlicn  ice  floated 
over  tlie  top  of  Ciioc  Ourid.  This  hill  is  joined  by  a  low  col 
about  500  feet  high  to  a  rauge  of  low  granite  and  gneiss  hills, 
on  the  S.E.  At  the  top  of  this  col  the  grooves  point  N,E. 
by  K  over  a  wide  flat  moor,  which  leads  to  Lougb  Corrib 
and  Lough  Mask.  There  is  no  Iiigh  Iiill  in  that  direction  for 
many  miles.  A  line  drawn  on  the  map  passes  north  of  Bel- 
fast, Patches  of  hard  yellow  clay  arc  deposited  in  sheltered 
hollows  on  this  col,  and  these  contain  small  boulders  of  black 


limestone,  mica  schist,  veiy  bard  tm]).  quartz  rock,  gray 
l»ori)hyry,  and  other  rocks  which  ai-e  foreign  to  this  hill,  but 
which  may  be  found  in  tlie  direction  of  the  grooves.  Tlie 
limestone  in  particidar  is  like  racks  near  Oughtcrai'd  on  the 
low  shores  of  Lough  CuiTib,  and  the  trap  is  like  Antrim 
trap.  Tlic  north-easteni  slope  of  the  hill  and  of  tbc  col  is  less 
steep  than  the  soTith-wi-steni. 

Cjux:  Morilan,  the  second  hill,  is  even  moix?  isolated.  It 
makes  the  norib-weatcni  honi  of  Camus  Puiy,  and  no  hill  of 
tlio  sam(.'  height  is  near  it 

At  the  sea-levcl  ihv  stri.e  arc  well  seen  ;  they  )«iint  N.K 
Ii>'  N,.  iS.W.  by  s,     Liirfte  ^.'iiiiiite  byuklor^  are  scattered  aliont 
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in  the  moor.  One  shajwd  like  n  chipped  jiebble,  near  Inver- 
more  Lake,  measures  18  x  12  x  9  feet,  and  many  are  still 
larger.  Ascending  the  north-eastern  slope,  the  angle  is  less 
steep  thui  the  south-western  side  of  Cnoc  Ourid.  There  are 
rounded  surfaces  and  perched  blocks  to  the  veiy  top.  At 
600  feet  the  grooves  are  N.W,  by  N. ;  at  700  a  groove  points 
N.  and  S. 


At  1100  feet  above  the  sea  a  great  angular  mass  of  granite 
is  stranded  upon  a  shelf,  like  a  boat  ready  for  launching.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Cloch  mor  Binnen  na  gawr — the  big 
stone  of  the  goafs  peak.  A  lot  of  bare-footed  Celts,  two  pretty 
girls,  two  men  and  a  small  boy,  were  clustered  about  when 
the  sketch  was  made  ;  while  a  party  of  fishermen  out  for  a 
walk  took  shelter  from  a  S.W.  breeze,  and  smoked  under 
the  lee  of  a  rock.  Beliind  the  stone,  Cnoc  Ourid  and  Shan 
Folagh  rose  up  to  the  N.K  beyond  the  lakes  of  luver  and  the 
endless  1k^  of  Connemara. 
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The  top  of  the  hill  is  flat,  boggy,  and  strewed  with  small 
boulders,  and  every  rock-surface  is  ground.  Grooves  are  well 
marked  everywhere,  though  weathered,  and  their  general 
direction  is  N.KK,  S.S.W.  The  hill  is  very  like  a  small 
Dartmoor.  Granite  tops,  which  rise  out  of  the  moss,  are 
miniature  tors,  with  joints  beginning  to  open  and  weather. 
The  work  is  the  same  though  it  is  further  advanced  in  Devon- 
shire. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  Great  Britain  since  these 
rocks  were  thus  ground  at  a  height  of  1300  feet,  and  yet  the 
marks  are  so  fresh  that  the  change  must  have  happened 
recently.  Gianite  weathers  and  crumbles,  but  these  mountain- 
tops  upon  which  tempests  beat,  and  where  rain  falls  in  torrents; 
mountain-sides,  where  torrents  gather  and  pour  down  after  every 
shower ;  river-beds,  lake-basins,  and  sea-margins — aU  retain 
the  marks  of  ice  moving  diagonally  on  meridians  in  a  general 
south-western  direction  over  this  comer  of  Ireland. 

Shan  Folagh  (the  Hill  of  Flesh)  is  the  third  liiU  in  this  row. 
Ft  is  2000  feet  high  by  the  Ordnance  map,  and  by  aneroid 
barometer.  The  top  is  about  ten  miles  from  Inver  Lodge  by 
])0(lomcter.  It  is  the  eastern  end  of  Mam  Turk  (the  Range  of 
the  Ik>ar),  and  the  top  is  isolated 

At  800  feet  on  tlie  south-western  side  the  rock  is  stratified 
^nu^iss,  (lipping  at  a  high  angle,  and  the  whole  outline  of  the  hill 
is  rounded ;  but  the  surface  on  this  side  is  much  split  and 
w( withered.  The  hill  is  very  steep.  At  the  head  of  the  glen, 
near  the  col,  the  angle  is  45°.  Few  boulders  are  to  be  seen, 
and  few  grooves  ;  but  those  which  do  remain  at  this  height 
point  N.N.E.  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  at  the  col  which 
joins  it  to  the  range,  and  S.S.W.  out  to  sea  past  Cnoc  Ourid 
and  Cnoc  MordaiL 

TlufV  are  i)aralli*l  to  the  deep  glen  below  them,  and  to 
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several  chains  of  lakes  which  are  seen  in  the  plain,  and  they 
correspond  to  marks  on  tlie  hill-tops  at  which  they  point. 

From  this  height  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  brittle  plates 
of  ice  of  great  thickness,  like  those  which  drift  about  off 
Labrador,  might  float  and  slide  over  low  hills  of  granite  in 
the  hollow  between  Mam  Turk  and  Moyculleen ;  for  the  wide 
valley — six  or  seven  miles  across — seems  almost  a  plain.  In 
particular,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  ice-floes  might  split  and 
ground  upon  the  tops  of  Cnoc  Ourid  and  Cnoc  Mordan  ;  score 
them,  break  them,  stick  to  them,  pick  up  fragments,  and  drop 
them  in  the  lee. 

Supposing  these  hill-tops  to  be  awash  in  a  frozen  sea 
moving  south-westward,  the  stream  and  the  ice  which  it 
carried  would  curl  round  the  hill-tops,  as  a  stream  curls  round 
a  big  stone,  and  it  would  spread  out  when  it  had  passed  the 
Straits  of  Oughterard. 

At  1450  feet  the  tops  of  Cnoc  Ourid  and  Cnoc  Mordan 
sink  below  the  sea-horizon  of  Shan  Folagh,  and  at  that  level  a 
groove  upon  a  rounded  table  of  gneiss  points  S.S.W.  over  the 
top  of  Cnoc  Ourid  down  Camus  Bay  at  the  sea-horizon. 

At  2000  feet,  on  the  very  top  of  Shan  Folagh,  the  rock 
is  gray  quartz  traversed  by  white  veins.  The  beds  are  nearly 
vertical ;  the  surface  rounded  and  polished  wherever  it  has 
not  broken  and  split  from  weathering. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  top,  the  rocks  are  polished 
and  scored  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  and  from  their 
hardness  the  surface  is  exceedingly  well  preserved.  Great 
flat  tables,  sloping  towards  the  N.KE.  at  an  angle  of  54°  or 
thereby,  are  ground  perfectly  smooth,  and  rounded  off  at  the 
upper  edga  Grooves  run  upwards  in  various  directions,  from 
N.,  N.N.E.,  and  N.E.  by  N.,  and  they  are  peculiar.  Some  marks 
are  rounded  dints,  as  if  the  polished  rock  had  been  struck  and 
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ground  at  one  spot  by  sometliing  which  was  afterwards  pushed 
over  the  hill-top.  Bits  of  this  iK)lished  surface  are  easily 
picked  out,  for  joints  in  the  stone  make  it  a  sort  of  smooth 
mosaic  work. 

Looking  towards  places  at  which  these  grooves  point,  there 
is  no  higher  land  to  account  for  this  manifest  glaciation.  The 
grooves  point  2000  feet  over  Lough  Mask,  or  800  feet  over 
Slieve  Patry,  or  level  at  hills  twenty  miles  off,  over  glens,  and 
through  deep  glens,  and  over  the  end  of  Killary  Harbour, 
which  shines  like  a  glass  amongst  the  dark  hills. 

These  certainly  are  grooves  made  by  floating  ice,  which 
grounded  upon  this  hill-top,  2000  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  when  the  whole  land  was  mider  water. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  hills  seen  from  this  high  station 
is  that  of  something  ground  at  about  this  leveL  Moyculleen 
seems  to  be  a  rolling  plateau  of  rounded  tops,  like  those  which 
exist  in  the  valley.  Slieve  Patry  is  a  block  of  high  land 
deeply  furrowed  by  glens,  but  the  top  is  a  smooth  even  rounded 
slope.  Beyond  it  lie  Castlebar,  Lough  Conn,  Ballina,  and 
Sligo.  In  one  direction  only,  to  the  northward,  higher 
mountains  seem  j^eaked  ;  but  the  noithem  line,  when  drawn 
on  a  map  frcjm  the  top  of  Shan  Folagli,  passes  through  a  deep 
glen  forty  miles  off,  bt^yond  Clew  Bay.  Standing  upon  glaci- 
ated rocks  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  looking  at  a  horizon 
54  miles  away,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  these  ice-ground 
Iiish  hills  rose  in  the  midst  of  an  arctic  current  which 
flow^ed  amongst  them  and  altered  their  forms.  So  here  the 
first  impression  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  country  is 
amply  confirmed  by  closer  examination  of  details. 

Glaciers. — A  marine  glacial  period  ending  in  a  rise  of  land 
should  have  produced  land-glaciei*s,  and  local  systems  of 
marks  ;  and  these  marks  do  in  fact  remain. 
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The  col  and  corrie  between  Shan  Folagh  and  Mam  Turk 
certainly  contained  a  small  glacier,  for  the  marks  are  there. 
The  top  of  the  col  is  bare  ice-ground  rock,  and  the  glen  has 
the  roimded  shape  of  a  glacier  valley.  There  is  hardly  any 
talus,  though  the  rocks  split  easily.  Looking  downwards 
from  the  steep  slope  at  the  head,  the  glen  seems  to  fade  away 
into  the  boggy  plain.  There  are  few  large  stones  in  it,  and 
these  seem  to  have  rolled  down  from  broken  rocks  above  them. 
Cnoc  Ourid  seems  nearly  to  fill  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  and 
Cnoc  Mordan  is  seen  to  the  right,  over  the  shoulder  of  Mam 
Turk.  Between  them  are  Camus  Bay  and  the  sea-horizon 
nearly  level  with  the  distant  liill-tops. 

The  col  was  a  sea-strait  when  Cnoc  Ourid  was  awash, 
and  the  glen  ought  to  be  full  of  wrecked  drift  dropped  in  the 
shelter.  It  seems  to  have  been  swept  clean.  The  hill-sides 
are  ground  from  top  to  bottom,  for  the  glen  is  a  trench  dug 
transversely  through  nearly  vertical  strata. 

But  when  the  mouth  of  the  glen  is  reached,  the  small 
river  is  found  to  have  cut  through  a  bed  of  boulders  and  clay 
nearly  fifty  feet  thick.  A  green  hillock  is  found  to  be  part  of 
a  moraine,  and  most  of  the  stones  contained  in  the  clay  seem 
to  be  derived  from  hills  which  make  the  sides  of  the  glen. 
Lower  down,  ice-ground  rocks  peer  up  through  the  brown 
moss,  and  the  river  washes  a  grooved  rock-surface,  which  it  has 
failed  to  spoiL    But  this  moraine  has  been  washed  out  of  shape. 

Shan  Folagh  was  a  sunken  i-ock ;  then  awash ;  then  a  low 
island  at  the  end  of  a  point ;  then  a  peninsula  with  small 
glaciers  at  the  istlmius  ;  then  a  hill  in  a  plain  :  and  then  the 
glacier  seems  to  have  come  to  a  sudden  end,  for  the  moraine 
stops  short  in  the  jaws  of  the  glen.  The  glacial  period  pro- 
bably ended  when  the  land  had  risen  to  a  certain  point 

At  the  moraine-level,  about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  the 

VOL.  II.  D 
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low  hills  between  Mam  Turk  and  Moyculleen,  and  those  upon 
the  borders  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  near  Galway,  Ballina,  and 
Sligo,  would  be  like  rocks  which  now  fill  the  sea-loughs  ;  and 
ice  might  still  drift  and  carry  boulders  through  straits  which 
are  now  county  Galway,  and  the  glen  in  which  the  road  has 
been  made  to  Tnver  Lodge. 

At  the  present  level  of  sea  and  land,  the  Arctic  Current 
is  shut  out  by  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  Demnark,  Scandinavia, 
and  Lapland,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  up  in  the  lee.  If  the 
sea  were  2000  feet  higher  on  this  region  of  the  earth's  northern 
surface  generally,  the  Arctic  Current  would  overflow  the  dam 
which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the  White  Sea. 
Then  the  Equatorial  Current  might  be  driven  elsewhere,  and 
then  the  climate  would  be  changed. 

When  Celts  named  the  "  hill  of  flesh,"  and  the  "  range  of 
boars,"  the  "lake  of  stags,"  and  similar  places,  they  found  other 
creatures  in  Connemara  than  snipes  and  hares.  When  they 
composed  the  long  poems  which  Connemara  peasants  still 
repeat,  the  pastime  of  their  lives  and  the  ])urdon  of  their 
songs  were  love,  war,  and  hunting  ;  but  before  there  were  ele- 
phants, elks,  and  men,  to  be  hunted  and  smothered  in  Irish 
bogs  ;  the  wide  Atlantic  covered  the  whole  land  ;  and  marks 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  dec^]),  made  by  floating  ice  on  the  highest 
top  of  Shan  Folagh,  have  not  been  worn  out  by  all  the  rain 
which  has  fallen  there  since  the  day  of  Finn  MacCool, 
MacArt,  MacTreunmor,  and  since  Shan  Folagh  peered  above 
the  waves. 

Lcaca  Donna. — Shan  Folagh,  Cnoc  Ourid,  and  Cnoc  Mor- 
dan,  being  on  one  side  of  a  strait,  the  other  side  is  a  gneiss 
hill,  called  Leaca  Donna,  or  brown  slabs.  It  makes  the 
western  comer  of  the  1)1  ock  of  higli  land  in  Moyculleen, 
tlie    highest   point    of  which    is    about    1200    feet    above 
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the  sea.  The  western  face  of  this  block  is  rounded,  and 
almost  bare  of  soil  and  vegetation.  From  the  road  at  Sgriob 
Lake  to  the  top  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles. 

At  the  head  of  Sgriob,  Shan  Folagh  is  seen  to  the  north- 
east as  a  roimded,  conical,  isolated  hilL  Slieve  Patry  is  seen 
past  the  eastern  shoulder  as  a  block  of  hills  with  a  smooth 
sloping  top  ;  and  to  the  westward,  in  the  Moyculleen  range,  a 
wide  rounded  valley  runs  half  a  mile  eastwards  into  the 
hills. 

About  the  lake  in  the  low  grounds  loose  blocks  of  granite 
are  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the  rocks  are  all  ground 
and  scored.  The  grooves  at  high-water  mark  at  this  spot  run 
north  and  south. 

At  the  same  level,  a  mile  and  a  half  eastwards,  grooves  are 
well  seen ;  they  point  N.E.,  S.W.,  and  cross  the  mouth  of  the 
small  glen,  which  seems  made  to  be  the  habitation  of  a  glacier. 
If  these  grooves  were  made  by  land-ice  they  would  point  due 
west  otU  of  the  glen. 

Half  a  mile  nearer  to  the  hills  the  ground  is  strewed  with 
the  debris  of  a  small  moraine,  which  makes  a  curved  sweep 
across  the  mouth  of  the  glen.  It  marks  the  spot  where  a 
small  glacier  ended,  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  Shan  Folagh 
glacier.     This  moraine  is  washed  out  of  shape. 

In  this  sheltered  nook  a  village  built  of  boulders,  fields 
fenced  with  rounded  stones,  green  corn,  blighted  potatoes,  and 
worm-eaten  cabbages,  sliow  a  better  soil  than  bare  granite 
and  wet  peat,  which  make  tlie  plain. 

The  base  of  the  hill  on  the  right  of  this  glen,  up  to  350 
feet,  is  thickly  strewed  with  large  loose  blocks.  Above  that 
level — which  would  join  Lough  Corrib  to  the  sea,  make  Moy- 
culleen an  island,  and  Ireland  an  archipelago — the  ice- 
ground  hill  is  swept  bare  ;  but  every  here  and  there  perched 
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blocks  riding  on  granite  saddles  hang  on  the  steep  hill-side, 
where  a  good  push  would  send  them  rolling  to  the  bottom. 

The  rock  generally  is  rough  and  weathered,  but  every  here 
and  there  a  vein  of  hard  quartz  stands  up  half  an  inch  from 
the  gneiss.  The  quartz  surface  is  smooth,  polished,  shining, 
and  marked  by  sand-lines  and  scores.  The  edges  of  the  ribs 
are  still  angular.  Elsewhere  hard  patches  presence  their 
smooth  surface  for  a  couple  of  square  yards.  At  700  feet 
the  grooves  and  finer  sand-marks  point  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. 
along  the  face  of  the  hill,  past  Slieve  Patry,  over  Lough  Mask, 
at  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  one  direction,  and  out  to  sea  in  the 
other. 

At  1000  feet  a  well-marked  groove  on  the  top  of  a  shoulder 
IMiiiitB  N.E.  by  N.,  S.W.  by  S.,  near  Arran  in  Scotland,  and  at 
the  Irish  Arran  Islands. 

At  1130  fe(;t  by  barometer  the  hill-top  is  a  boggy  rolling 
|>lat<iau,  with  low  rocky  saddlebacks  peering  up  through 
bhick  iiioHH.  S(»a  and  bog ;  Iiills,  islands,  lakes  and  moun- 
t^ains ;  Galway  Kay,  Lough  C^orrib,  and  the  low  grounds  of 
(jentral  Ireland — are  spread  out  like  a  map,  and  there  is  not 
a  hill  in  sight  to  account  for  this  glaciation  by  land-ice. 

In  the  foreground  of  this  wild  landscape  a  wild  group  of 
figur(*s  completed  the  picture.  In  a  dark  wet  hollow,  where 
a  stream  oozed  out  of  a  bog,  a  thin  blue  smoke  curled  up  into 
the;  sunlight.  Two  bare-footed,  black-haired  girls,  dressed  in 
patc.Ii(i(l  Ti'il  garments,  shaded  their  eyes  from  the  sun,  and 
jK»crc<l  doubtfully  at  the  intnider.  Three  men  and  a  boy, 
|»i(jiiires(iu(j  and  wild,  unkempt,  bare-footed,  ragged,  and  polite, 
|)ad(lh*(l  about  in  the  black  peat.  BaiTcls,  casks,  noggins, 
bn.sk(*tH,  cHMilH,  p(;ats,  malt,  a  copper  still,  sweet  worts,  the 
worm  in  its  tul),  a  pile  of  potatoes  for  supper,  and  the  black 
IjoIoh  from   wlijcli  tlie  whole  gear  had  been  dug,  showed  a 
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poteen  distillery  in  full  work.     The  Oughterard  ganger — bad 
luck  to  him — found  it  out. 

.From  the  ice-period  to  the  period  of  poteen  in  Connemara 
is  a  long  time,  but  the  weathering  of  gneiss  during  that  time 
has  been  less  than  haK  an  inch  ;  for  it  can  be  measured  from 
the  polished  surface  of  a  rib  of  quartz  to  the  rough  surface 
above  which  it  rises.  Space  could  be  turned  into  time  if  the 
rate  of  weathering  were  known.  Surely  works  of  human  art, 
obelisks,  pyramids,  or  sculptured  stones,  might  give  the  rate 
of  weathering,  and  so  fix  the  date  of  the  glacial  period  in  Ire- 
land. 

Thus,  on  four  isolated  hill-tops  within  sight  of  each  other, 
but  far  apart,  at  a  height  of  2000  feet  and  at  the  searlevel,  the 
Galway  curve  is  repeated  in  well-marked  ice-grooves  upon 
fixed  rocks  hi  Connemara. 

The  boulders  which  ice  carried  are  very  remarkable  in 
this  district.  They  seem  to  spread  like  a  fan  from  the  pass. 
Close  to  the  road-side,  near  the  police  barracks  at  Inver,  lies 
a  great  block  of  granite  (p.  10).  It  measures  36  x  12  x  10 
feet,  and  it  rests  upon  rounded  granite,  where  it  felL 

It  is  broken  into  seven  pieces,  which  retain  their  positions. 
The  upx)er  side  is  ground  like  other  neighbouring  surfaces ; 
one  end,  the  rest  of  the  sides,  and  the  fractures,  are  angular 
and  unground.  It  is  evident  that  this  great  stone  was  a  bit 
of  the  granite  surface  of  the  country  ;  that  it  was  lifted  bodily, 
carried  some  distance,  and  dropped  where  it  lies  broken. 
Perhaps  it  broke  when  it  fell ;  perhaps  it  split  afterwards. 

It  lies  in  the  jaws  of  a  glen,  which  was  a  strait  at  the  foot 
of  a  rounded  granite  hiU,  Shan  na  Clerich  (the  Clerk's  HiU), 
which  is  about  400  feet  higL  The  hill  is  scored  and  ground 
all  over.  Perched  blocks  are  scattered  over  it ;  but  all  about 
it,  and  chiefly  on  S.W.,  or  lee-side,  enormous  blocks  of  granite 
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are  thickly  strewn.  A  great  many  of  these  are  broken,  and 
most  of  them  are  rounded  on  one  side  or  another.  Some  few 
are  rounded  on  all  sides,  and  chipped  at  the  lower  edge,  as  if 
they  broke  them  when  they  fell  down.  Sometimes  they  are 
ranged  in  rows,  which  point  N.K  by  N.  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  Iiill  towards  the  low  pass,  through  which  the  road  leads 
from  Oughterard. 

Nearly  all  these  blocks  rest  upon  bare  rock,  but  here  and 
there  the  rock  is  covered  by  compact  hard  beds  of  gravel  and 
reddish  clay.  Tlie  gravel  is  chiefly  granite,  but  the  clay 
encloses  small  boulders  of  greenstone,  and  quartz  rock  of 
various  kinds  and  colours.  These  are  foreigners,  for  there  are 
no  rocks  of  the  kind  within  ten  miles  at  least.  Where  the 
clay  has  been  moved  to  make  roads,  the  granite-surface  beneath 
is  perfectly  preserved  in  many  places.  Crystals  of  quartz  and 
felspar  no  longer  stand  out  in  relief  to  give  a  firm  hold  to 
hob-nailed  boots,  but  crystals  and  strings  of  harder  rock  are  all 
smoothed  to  a  fine  polished  surfaces  ;  upon  tliis  grooves  which 
a  pencil  fills  and  finer  marks  remain.  Hob-nails  make  almost 
as  clear  a  mark  when  they  slide  upon  the  rock.  The  polish 
on  the  pillars  of  the  Colosseum  is  not  better  preserved,  and 
the  marble  of  the  Parthenon  is  far  more  weatliered  than  this 
ice-gi'ound  Connemara  gi*auite  wliere  protected  by  the  clay, 
which  helped  to  smootli  it.  All  these  grooves,  great  and  smaU, 
high  and  low,  point  nearly  N.E.  by  N. 

There  can  be  no  dou])t  that  ice  scraped  along,  carrying 
boulders  and  giinding  rocks,  and  the  rocks  show  whence  some 
of  these  boulders  came  ;  others  may  liave  come  from  Antrim. 

Amongst  the  large  blocks,  and  trains  of  blocks,  ridges  of 
granite  of  the  same  kind  rise  up  in  the  moor.  Tliey  have 
strange  weird  shapes,  and  suggest  gray  monsters  crawling 
eastwards  out  of  the  moss.     Tliev  are  the  sides  ^-^  of  rock- 
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grooves  ^-^,  in  which  peat-moss  gathei-s  and  grows,  and  the 
dragons  and  giant  caterpillars  and  maggots  are  tors  and 
ridges,  ready  to  be  jointed,  quarried,  and  carried  away  to 
make  granite  boulders,  for  the  stone  is  already  split 

Some,  as  in  the  woodcut  (p.  7),  are  actually  moved,  and 
left  loose  in  the  place  where  they  were  first  groimd  into 
shape,  and  then  quarried  and  pushed  out  by  ice.  These  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  ridges,  where 
they  were  struck  and  shaken. 

At  other  places  the  angular  nest,  from  which  a  stone  has 
been  pushed,  lifted,  or  dragged,  remains,  but  the  stone  has 
disappeared.  At  some  places  tlie  granite  has  been  worn  so 
near  to  a  joint  that  it  can  be  split  off  in  tliin  layers.  Else- 
where it  is  solid,  and  the  fracture  is  never  roimd  like  the 
worn  surfaca 

All  over  the  moors  and  bogs,  chiefly  on  the  lee-side  of 
isolated  hills,  these  blocks  are  scattered  and  ranged  in  rows. 
Many  are  of  enonnous  size.  One,  near  luver  Lake,  measures 
14  X  11  X  12  feet,  and  nmst  weigh  about  130  tons. 

Cloch  Corril  (p.  19)  is  still  larger ;  it  stands  on  the  bank 
of  Lough  Corril,  and  it  probably  came  from  Shan  Folagh, 
ten  miles  off.  The  circumference  is  66  feet,  and  the  height 
about  24  The  upper  side  is  rounded,  the  under  hollowed 
and  smoothed.  Tlie  sides  are  angular,  and  coincide  with  the 
natural  fracture  of  the  stone,  for  it  is  splitting  up  and  falling 
in  large  masses,  which  lie  about  it,  and  the  rain  diips  through 
it  into  the  hollow  beneath.  It  stands  upon  a  rounded  table  of 
granite,  on  which  straw  is  laid ;  it  is  smoked,  for  fires  are 
burned  beneath  it ;  and  it  is  rumoured  tliat  malt  dries  there. 
The  lake  is  a  rock-basin  full  of  big  stones,  and  the  striie  upon 
its  islands  point  the  usual  way,  towards  Cnoc  Mordan  and 
Mam  Turk.     It  is  a  beautiful  spot  to  look  at,  and  "  a  fine 
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place  for  brewing  poteen/'  as  a  native  remarkei  It  has  a 
bad  name,  so  it  is  seldom  visited.  It  is  haunted  by  "  each 
uisge,"  the  water-horse,  and  other  dangerous  beings — so  few 
people  go  there  except  to  fish  or  brew  spirits ;  heather,  blae- 
berries, ivy,  yew,  holly,  birch,  and  oak  scrub,  flourish  upon 
the  islands  ;  white  goats  caper  about  amongst  the  stones,  and 
nibble  the  bark  of  the  trees  ;  it  is  a  green  spot  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  of  brown  boggy  moor,  surrounded  by  the  dis- 
tant blue  hiUs  of  the  "Joyces*  country,"  and  the  TSvelve  Pins 
of  Connemaiu.  The  chief  feature  in  the  landscape  is  the  old 
gray  boulder,  which  is  very  like  one  upon  tlie  Unteraar 
glacier  (voL  i  p.  153).  That  stone  has  given  shelter  to  many 
a  tourist — to  Saussure,  Forbes,  and  to  masters  and  students 
of  glacial  action.  Tlie  Swiss  stone  rests  on  ice  which  is  grind- 
ing rocks ;  the  Irish  stone  upon  rocks  which  are  ice-ground. 
Ice  is  carrying  one,  and  ice  certainly  carried  the  other. 

Such  a  stone  must  have  a  legend,  and  thus  the  biggest 
boulder  in  Connemara  has  one  of  its  own.  It  was  the  play- 
thing of  a  Celtic  heix),  Corril,  who  crushed  his  finger  and  left 
the  mark  in  the  hollow  stone,  when  he  threw  it  from  Mam 
Turk  at  Mordan,  the  father  of  Goll  MacMoi-na,  who  stood  on 
his  o-wTi  hill  about  ten  miles  off. 

There  can  ])e  no  doubt  that  this  tract  was  ground  for  a 
depth  of  2000  feet  by  ice  moving  from  N.E.  or  N.N.E.  to  the 
opi)Osite  points.  All  marks,  from  geneitil  forms  of  hill  and 
dale,  down  to  minute  sand-lines,  tell  one  story.  If  this  be 
glacier-work,  the  snowshed  was  beyond  Scotltmd.  If  it  be 
the  work  of  a  current  with  floats,  similar  work  is  going  on  in 
coiTespoiiding  latitudes  within  ten  days'  sail. 

Surely  it  was  soa-ice  which  carried  Cloch  Corril  (p.  19), 
and  set  it  gently  down  on  its  base.  Surely  it  was  a  fusible 
raft  which  planted  a  block  u])on  end  like  a  pillar  on  a  big 
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stone  pedestal  at  the  foot  of  Cnoc  Ourid,  on  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  a  bog.  When  the  sketch  was  made  on  the  wood, 
two  gray  horses  stood  beside  the  stone,  lazily  switching  their 
tails  to  keep  away  a  host  of  flies.  When  it  was  gently  placed 
upright  on  its  base,  sea-horses,  seals,  and  bears,  may  have 
played  about  the  hill-sides,  where  goats  now  browse.  There 
are  "  seal-meadows**  further  south  on  the  opposite  coast. 

These  sea-monsters,  and  the  end  of  the  Irish  glacial 
period,  may  have  been  seen  by  the  ancestors  of  the  men  who 
are  now  migrating  westward  after  the  glacial  period.  Celts 
owned  the  land  at  the  earliest  historical  date,  the  ice-marks 
are  as  fresh  as  Eoman  and  Egyptian  sculpture,  and  all  Celtic 
tribes  in  the  British  Isles,  from  Cornwall  to  Sutherland, 
people  their  lakes  and  seas  with  water-horses,  water-bulls, 
dragons,  and  sea-monsters.  Their  popular  tales  speak  of  ice- 
mountains,  of  hills  of  glass,  of  islands  with  fire  about  them, 
rising  from  the  sea;  of  wicked  cities  and  plains  sinking 
beneath  the  waves. 

According  to  a  Connemara  man,  Finn  and  his  warriors 
once  chased  a  deer  till  they  lost  their  way,  "  and  all  but  two 
were  frozen  and  starved,  so  that  they  died  of  cold  and 
starvation."  The  survivors  did  many  marvellous  feats.  If 
these  myths  be  of  native  growth,  they  must  surely  be  tracks 
which  a  recent  glacial  period  has  left  on  human  minds.  The 
belief  in  mythical  searmonsters,  large  deer  and  birds,  is  fresh 
and  vivid,  plain  and  clearly  marked,  amongst  all  ancient 
Britons,  as  are  the  ice-marks  upon  these  Irish  hills  and 
plains  in  Connemara. 
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The  broad  trail  of  the  Gulway  curve  is  well  marked. 

The  fact  of  glaciation  in  a  ceitain  south-westerly  direction 
for  a  height  or  depth  of  2000  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  thirty 
miles,  being  established  at  one  point  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  the  next  step  is  to  look  to  the  configuration  of  the 
country.  Books  on  geology — The  Antiquity  of  Man  by  Lyell, 
Jukes'  Manual  of  Geology,  and  other  works  of  authority — show 
that  the  sea-level  lias  varied  greatly  on  Irish  hills.  Shells 
are  found  high  up,  and  piiat,  which  gi'ows  on  shore,  is  found 
below  low-wator  mark  ;  and  for  numerous  reasons  it  is  taken 
to  be  an  established  fact  that  most  of  Ireland  was  under 
water  after  its  hills  had  assumed  their  present  general  form. 

If  the  contour  line  of  500  feet  is  traced,  and  assumed  to  be 
an  ancient  sea-level,  Ireland  becomes  an  archipelago.  Fifteen 
groups  of  islands  are  disposed  about  a  central  strait,  which 
ends  at  Galway  and  Oughtcrard.  If  the  level  of  2000  feet^ 
the  top  of  Shan  Folagh,  is  taken  to  be  the  sea-level,  very  little 
of  Ireland  remains.     (See  map,  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  276.) 

The  western  coast  at  the  present  sea-level  is  indent<?d  by 
a  series  of  bays  running  northwards  and  eastwards — Donegal 
Bay,  Cl(iw  Day,  (lalway,  Shannon,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Bantiy, 
etc.     Most  of  the  high  mountains  to  the  west  are  on  promon- 
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tones  which  separate  these  bays.  If  these  western  mountains 
were  groups  of  islands  stretching  along  the  lines  of  movement 
already  indicated,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  a  north-eastern 
current  ran  amongst  them,  and  to  know  where  to  look  for 
conspicuous  ice-marks  upon  Irish  plains  and  hill-tops. 

The  north-eastern  comer  of  each  block  of  high  land  ought 
to  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  ice  drifting  south-westwards ; 
and  curves  drawn  through  glens  which  were  sounds  and  straits 
ought  to  bear  reference  to  main  lines  drawn  by  greater  streams 
in  the  widest  openings. 

The  course  of  a  rivulet  passing  through  a  row  of  stepping- 
stones  ;  the  run  of  larger  streams  which  split  and  join  in  pass- 
ing a  salmon  weir;  the  run  of  the  ebb  in  a  sea-loch  studded 
with  rocks  and  islands ;  tlie  curves  in  the  tail  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  where  it  i>asses  northwards  and  eastwards  amongst 
islands  off  Hammerfest  and  the  north  of  Norway  ;  the  Medi- 
terranean Current  off  Gibraltar ;  the  Baltic  Current  off  the  south 
of  Sweden,  and  the  windings  of  the  Arctic  Current  off  Green- 
land and  North  America,  all  are  illustrations  of  the  move- 
ments of  an  old  Arctic  Current  striking  upon  Irish  hills. 
The  theory  is  simple  ;  but  a  theory,  however  formed,  is  worth 
little  till  it  has  been  well  tried.  If  it  stands  examination,  it 
rises  in  value  by  every  new  test. 

Norfhrwestem  coast. — A  curve  drawn  below  the  500  level 
from  G^lway  to  Newport  joins  Clew  Bay  to  Galway  Bay,  and 
cuts  off  a  large  block  of  high  land  which  would  be  a  group  of 
islands  if  the  sea  were  less  than  500  feet  above  its  present  level 
The  Twelve  Pins  of  Connemara  form  part  of  the  group. 

Soads  wind  about  amongst  the  mountains  in  tliis  district 
and  follow  the  lowest  levels,  towns  are  built  near  the  coast ; 
so  ice-marks  which  occur  near  roads  and  towns  must  either 
be  marks  of  glaciers  sliding  from  the  hills,  or  of  streams  flow- 
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ing  ill  shallow  soimds.  If  a  main  stream  flowed  in  from  the 
N.E.,  about  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  it  must  have  found  its 
way  out  by  glens,  into  bays,  which  open  to  the  Atlantic  at 
Gralway,  Westport,  and  Donegal.  Ice-marks  do  follow  curves 
which  agree  with  this  supposed  movement  of  an  arctic  current 
amongst  islands. 

In  travelling  from  Oughterard  to  Clifton,  the  road  leads 
along  the  foot  of  Mam  Turk  and  the  Twelve  Pins  of  Connemara. 
If  ice-grooves  were  made  by  land-glaciers,  they  would  cross 
the  road ;  if  they  were  made  by  floating  ice  and  an  arctic 
current  this  was  a  place  for  an  eddy  in  the  stream,  and  the 
grooves  should  run  along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

At  the  foot  of  Mam  Turk,  in  the  lee,  there  are  thick  beds 
of  glacial  drift ;  the  large  boulders  are  buried  in  moss,  and  the 
rocks  are  hidden,  but  the  hill-sides  are  groimd  to  the  very  top. 
On  nearing  Ballynahinchy  after  passing  a  deep  glen,  the  rocks 
appear,  and  grooves  point  back  at  Shan  Folagh,  the  promontory 
round  whicli  a  iioith-eastem  stream  500  feet  deep  must  have 
turned  to  reach  this  spot.     The  marks  nin  nearly  K  and  W. 

At  Ball}Tiahiiicli  Lake,  near  Canal'  Bridge,  the  rock  is  slate, 
and  much  contoited.  Tlie  ground  surface  is  well  preserved 
near  the  road,  and  the  grooves  point  E.N.E.  along  the  foot  of 
tlie  Twelve  Pins  at  the  shoulder  of  Mam  Turk.  In  the  other 
direction,  they  point  out  to  sea  over  the  lake,  wherein  fisher- 
men disport  themselves  and  salmon  plunge. 

At  Clifton,  a  glen,  a  hill-side,  and  well-marked  grooves, 
point  E.  and  W.  out  of  a  deep  gorge  in  the  mountains  at  the 
sea. 

Further  on,  in  a  wide  boggy  plain,  a  rounded  boss  of  whin- 
stone  has  grooves  which  point  N.  W.  and  S.E.  at  the  end  of 
the  Twelve  Pins.  Thus,  in  passing  along  the  foot  of  the  hills 
on  the  lee-sidc,  the  grooves  tuni  gradually,  till  at  the  point 
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they  cross  the  main  current  at  right  angles,  as  eddy-streams 
do  behind  a  stone.     (See  voL  i  p.  127,  and  map,  p.  496.) 

From  this  place  the  road  bends  back,  and  passes  up-stream 
into  a  deep  gorge  at  Letterfrack.  Here  large  mounds  of  boul- 
ders are  piled  below  steep  mountains,  which  are  swept  bare 
higher  up.  A  few  largo  boulders  are  strewed  about  the  foot 
of  the  hills  which  border  Kylemore,  and  woods  of  birch  and 
other  trees  fringe  the  lakes,  and  explain  the  name  of  Great- 
wood.  At  the  mouth  of  this  pass  the  drift  is  arranged  in 
terraces,  and  these  look  like  sea-work. 

The  valley  divides  the  Twelve  Pins  from  Ben  Coona,  and 
after  passing  a  low  col  the  road  descends  about  300  feet  to 
the  KiUaries. 

Here  a  very  small  depression  would  join  the  sea  to  Lough 
Mask,  and  make  the  hills  a  group  of  long  islands  separated 
by  narrow  sounds. 

Up  to  700  feet  these  hill-sides  are  certainly  ice-ground, 
and  they  seem  to  be  groimd  to  the  top  in  the  direction  of  the 
valleys.  Low  down,  the  rocks  are  strewed  with  boulders ; 
high  up,  they  are  swept  clean. 

At  Leenan  the  road  comes  to  the  end  of  a  long  sea-loch, 
and  runs  up-stream  in  a  deep  glen  in  the  direction  of  Castle- 
bar  and  the  Ox  Mountains,  N.E.  by  K  At  the  head  of  the 
sea-loch  is  a  mass  of  drift  packed  in  level  terraces. 

From  Leenan  the  road  follows  a  deep  gorge,  's^ith  steep 
hills  on  both  aides.  On  the  right,  cross-glens  run  far  up. 
A  few  moraines  cross  the  mouths  of  these  glens.  Tlie  rock 
is  Silurian,  a  series  of  beds  of  conglomerate  ;  mica-slate  and 
clay-slate  much  upheaved.  Where  the  road  passes  out  of 
the  glen,  at  heights  of  about  600  and  700  feet,  ice-grooves  are 
exceedingly  well  preserved  on  blue  slate.  The  bottom  of  the 
glen  elsewhere  is  full  of  drift.    Here,  near  the  col,  the  rock  is 
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bare,  or  covered  only  by  peat.  Torrents  have  cut  a  few  shallow 
angular  trenches  in  the  steep  hill-sides,  but  here,  at  the  top 
of  the  pass,  is  evidence  of  a  current  700  feet  deeper  than  the 
present  sea  flowing  in  from  the  low  centre  of  Ireland.  The 
grooves  are  clear  as  well-preserved  sculpture  on  a  slate 
tombstone  a  year  old,  and  in  ascending  the  hill  they  turn 
gradually  round  till  they  get  clear  of  obstructions,  and  point  the 
same  way  as  the  high  Shan  Folagh  grooves  already  described. 

At  the  bridge  they  point  E.N.E.  over  the  shoulders  of  a 
hUl  at  the  head  of  the  pass. 

At  300  feet,  a  little  further  on,  KR  at  a  notch.  At  the 
head  of  the  glen,  700  feet,  they  point  N.E.  by  N.  over  every- 
thing at  the  Ox  Mountains  twenty -five  miles  away  and 
beyond  a  glen. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  in  this  district  minor 
valleys  all  agree  \vith  these  marks.  From  large  and  small 
grooves  it  seems  that  the  stream,  which  ran  out  by  Galway 
and  Oughterard,  split  upon  the  liard  block  of  land  which  is 
now  the  Twelve  Pins  of  Connemara,  and  glanced  off  north- 
westwards through  the  Killaries  and  Kylemore. 

Looking  back  over  Slieve  Patrj',  which  makes  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  this  block,  the  outline  is  smooth  and  the 
slope  small,  though  the  outline  is  along  the  strike  of  strata 
which  dip  away  from  the  ridge  on  both  sides.  It  seems  clear 
that  little  weathering  or  river-work  has  been  done  amongst 
these  hills  since  they  were  last  ground  by  floating  ice. 

On  leaving  tliis  glen  the  road  passes  across  the  supposed 
stream,  and  over  a  plateau  varied  by  ridges  of  low  hills, 
strewed  with  large  blocks. 

Near  Wcstport  these  become  very  numerous.  The  whole 
country  is  covered  with  big  stones,  and  wherever  the  peat 
has  been  cut  away  the  drift  apj)ears. 
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Many  stones  are  scored  and  grooved,  walls  are  museiuns 
of  transported  stones.  Eed  sandstone,  gray  and  blue  and 
black  limestone,  white  quartz,  coarse  conglomerates,  wliin- 
stones,  grits,  and  granite,  are  piled  up  in  houses  and  fences ; 
and  no  ice-groove  in  the  neighbourhood  points  at  the  holy 
Croagh  Patrick,  which  towers  up  2510  feet  on  the  left.  It 
must  have  been  a  tall  island  when  the  rest  of  Ireland  was 
nearly  all  drowned. 

At  Westport  the  head  of  Clew  Bay  is  reached.  A  curve 
drawn  N.K,  or  thereby,  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  passes 
up  a  valley  to  Castlebar,  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  at  the  end 
of  Lough  Conn,  past  Ballina,  over  a  flat  coimtry  to  Sligo,  and 
so  through  Donegal  Bay  to  Lough  Foyle.     (See  voL  L  p.  232.) 

It  cuts  off  two  blocks  of  liigh  land ;  one  which  ends  in 
Achill  Head,  and  a  second  to  the  north  of  Donegal  Bay, 
which  ends  about  Letterkenny  and  Eossan  Point  Let  this 
be  called  the  "  Westport  curve,"  and  followed  wherever  it  will 
lead. 

Westport  cii7*ve, — If  a  stream  ran  in  by  Lough  Foyle,  out 
by  Donegal  Bay,  branched  off  througli  the  gap  at  Lough 
Conn,  between  the  Ox  Mountains  and  Croagmoyle,  and  struck 
upon  Croagh  Patrick,  the  northern  shore  of  Clew  Bay  would 
be  in  the  lee,  and  the  rush  would  be  at  the  narrows  at  the 
end  of  Lough  Conn  ;  at  Westport ;  and  at  the  end  of  Donegal 
Bay.  The  western  mountains — Achill,  and  those  near  that 
island — would  all  be  sheltered  by  hiUs  to  the  east.  The  road 
to  Achill  is  in  the  supposed  lee,  and  the  coimtry  supports 
theory. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  shore  of  Clew  Bay  is  thickly 
covered  by  drift,  and  the  hills  are  clothed  to  the  top  with 
heather,  so  that  the  rock  is  hidden.  The  bay  is  a  wide  arm 
of  the  sea  studded  with  islands.     These  seem  all  to  be  of  one 
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pattern.  They  have  rounded  slopes  towards  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  many  are  broken  short  off  to  seaward.  The  drift 
upon  the  mainland  is  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  mounds,  and 
beds.  Many  of  the  stones  are  a  very  coarse  conglomerate  of 
white  quartz  pebbles,  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs.  Where  these 
have  been  long  exposed  the  cement  weathers  out,  leaving 
surfaces  which  resemble  a  modem  sea-beach.  But  many  sur- 
faces have  been  ground,  so  that  one  front  of  a  bed  of  pebbles 
is  flat  and  smooth,  while  the  sides  are  round.  Amongst  these 
are  specimens  of  gray  mica  schist,  red  sandstone,  and  other 
rocks,  imbedded  in  hard  yellowish  clay. 

Achill  Island,  the  Isle  of  the  Cell,  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  shallow  sound.  The  low  grounds  are 
covered  by  very  deep  peat-mosses,  in  which  bog-pine  and  bog- 
oak  abound.  Beneath  the  peat  are  thick  beds  of  boulders 
and  clay.  Several  large  hills  occupy  the  rest  of  the  space, 
and  these  end  in  steep  slopes  or  perpendicular  sea-cliffs. 
These  hills  have  tlie  usual  long  north-eastern  slope  and 
rounded  forms,  and  piles  of  drift-like  moraines  fill  up  the 
ends  of  mountain  hollows.  Wliere  rocks  do  appear  they  have 
the  shape  of  ice-ground  rocks,  and  some  few  have  grooves, 
but  bare  rocks  are  hard  to  find  in  Acliill.  Crimchan,  2222 
feet  high  according  to  the  survey,  and  2200  and  odd  by 
observation,  is  the  highest  point. 

On  the  eastern  shoulder,  at  600  feet,  a  rock-surface,  very 
much  weathered,  is  exposed,  and  a  deep  groove,  which  can 
stiU  be  traced  there,  points  east  and  west.  A  few  blocks  are 
perched  upon  rounded  rocks  at  this  spot,  and  higher  up  at 
800  feet.  These  are  clear  ice-marks.  At  1000  feet  the 
ground  is  covered  with  large  loose  stones,  laid  flat  and  closely 
packed.  They  are  of  many  kinds.  At  1500  feet  stones  still 
cover  the  ground,  but  they  are  smaller,  and  some  patches  of 
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yellow  clay  peep  out.  At  the  top  the  ground  is  still  tliickly 
covered  with  large  loose  rounded  stones,  and  the  ix)ck-suiface 
is  hidden. 

To  the  eastwards  a  small  glen  has  been  hollowed  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  swept  bare.  A  small  lake  has 
fonned  behind  a  mound,  which  seems  to  be  the  moraine  of  a 
small  glacier  which  once  nestled  here  and  swept  a  trench  in 
the  drift.  To  the  n^rth  the  hill  has  been  broken.  It  has 
a  steep  scarped  face  more  than  2000  feet  higli,  along  which 
men  and  sheep  can  barely  scramble,  and  at  many  places  the 
slopes  end  in  sheer  cliffs. 

The  end  of  Achill  is  a  ridge  which  projects  westward  into 
the  Atlantic.  Sheep  and  shepherds  scramble  along  the  face  oi 
the  cliffs  by  paths  on  which  even  natives  hesitate  to  venture. 
Perched  on  the  verge  of  this  cliff,  830  feet  above  the  Atlantic, 
when  the  wind  is  high,  the  whole  rock  seems  to  shake  and 
quiver.  It  is  a  grand  specimen  of  ocean-work,  and  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  ice-marks  in  Connemara  There  ever}'thing  is 
round ;  here  all  is  angular,  the  hills  are  ground  from  above,  but 
the  cliffs  are  undermined  and  broken  from  below  by  the  sea. 
Even  where  black  rocks  peer  through  broken  white  water  off  the 
extreme  point ;  where  the  run  of  the  tide  is  the  strongest,  and 
Atlantic  waves  are  of  the  largest  size ;  even  there  rock-forms  are 
sharp  and  angular.   Water- work  and  ice-work  are  very  different. 

On  a  jBne  morning  after  a  westerly  gale  has  blown  itself 
out,  great  rolling  masses  of  cloud  gather  and  ground  upon 
these  high  western  points.  They  seem  to  anchor  themselves 
upon  the  peaks  and  stretch  slowly  away  to  leeward,  1000 
feet  above  the  sea,  dropping  showers  as  they  drift.  Their 
tall  white  heads  roll  upwards  and  shine  like  snow  in  the 
sun,  while  the  ribs  and  keels  of  tliese  air-ships,  dyed  blue 
and  purple,  cjist  deep  indigo  shadows  on  the  heather.     As 
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thc»8e  clouds  now  drift  steadily  and  ground  upon  the  hOl- 
tops,  so  ice  once  drifted  and  grounded  ;  and  here,  on  the  lee- 
sirle  of  a  group  of  hills,  boulders  which  ice  carried  and  dropped 
are  strewed,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  edge  of  cliffs 
which  the  sea  is  now  breaking  down. 

Here,  too,  is  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  ocean-move- 
ments which  result  from  the  earth's  rotation,  and  from  heat  and 
cold.  "NMiere  ice-grooves  of  an  arctic  current  point  seawards 
towards  America,  the  R^uatorial  Current  now  brings  tropical 
seeds  to  land.  The  people  constantly  pick  up  "nuts,"  and 
they  are  the  "horse-eyes"  and  "bro\vn  purses"  which  are 
the  playthings  of  English  children  in  Jamaica^  "fairy  eggs" 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  "  Ljusne  st<?n"  in  Iceland. 

In  Achill,  accoixling  to  theory,  there  ought  to  be  drift  in 
the  lee,  and  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  rock-surfaces  are 
almost  wholly  concealed.  At  Westport  and  Lough  Conn,  at 
the  north-eastern  end  of  tliis  high  ground,  the  rock  ought  to 
be  swept  l)are. 

On  leaving  Westport  the  road  passes  up-stream  over  a 
low  hill  about  400  feet  high.  It  separates  the  bay  from  the 
inland  plain,  and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  a  current  flowing  in 
from  the  N.E.  It  is  swept  bare  of  drift,  and  the  rock  is  much 
gi'ound.  Trees  point  from  W.N.W.  and  show  the  usual  run 
of  currents  of  air ;  rock-ridges  point  W.S.W.  out  into  the  bay, 
and  E.X.E.  up  a  wide  valley  at  the  low  lands  of  central 
Ireland.  From  this  hill  the  road  descends  into  a  rich,  well- 
cultivated  ])lain,  which  seems  to  be  made  of  drift,  for  rocks 
and  large  boulders  are  hiddeiL 

At  CastU'lHir  rock-surfaces  begin  to  appear,  and  they  seem 
to  be  ground  from  tlie  X.Pl 

Tlience  to  Cidlcn  Lah:  the  road  passes  over  a  tract  of  low 
cuuiitrv,  wlier(i  numerous  b()uldei'S,larL(«»  blocks,  beds  of  boidder- 
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clay  ill  hollows,  and  glaciated  rocks  and  ridges  abound.  Tlie 
country  is  flat  and  boggy,  but  tlie  block  of  liigh  land  of  which 
Achill  Island  fonns  part  is  close  to  the  plain.  Tlie  plain  is 
about  300  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  hills  are  about  2000. 
Ice-furrows  nin  along  the  road-side,  gradually  sweeping  round 
the  foot  of  the  hill  till  they  point  at  the  narrows  between 
Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Ciillen.  Here,  according  to  theory, 
rocks  at  a  north-eastern  comer,  on  a  weathei^side,  and  in  a 
low  pass,  ought  to  be  much  ground,  and  swept  clear  of  drift ; 
and  here  in  fact  rocks  are  as  bai-e  as  hill-tops  in  Scandinavia, 
or  the  straits  at  Oughterard. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot.  The  road  winds  along  the  shore, 
and  pjisses  between  the  two  lochs,  beneath  gray  rocks,  amongst 
which  berries,  heather,  feni,  and  graceful  birch-trees  find 
shelter  and  room  to  grow.  Distant  blue  hills  are  mirrored 
in  the  calm  water,  and  beaches  of  yellow  sand  and  mica  glow 
and  glitter  in  the  sun  like  gold  and  diamonds.  High  up,  on 
large  bosses,  ridges,  and  tors,  gi*eat  rounded  boulders  and 
rocking-stones  hang  poised  where  legends  tell  that  Finn  and 
his  giants  cast  them,  and  a  pretty  salmon  river  curls  under  a 
bridge  and  joins  the  lakes.  It  is  a  bit  of  Sweden  planted  in 
the  midst  of  Ireland,  and  the  same  agent  has  done  similar 
work  in  both  countries.  More  conspicuous  ice-work  could 
scarcely  be  found,  and  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  land-ice. 
Large  ridges,  and  grooves  upon  them,  all  point  at  low  lands 
along  the  course  which  was  chosen  to  make  a  level  road 
through  the  pass  which  was  a  strait  at  the  500  feet  level. 

The  lines  come  in  from  N.N.K  near  the  river,  pass  S.S.W. 
through  the  strait,  and  turn  gradually  westward  as  they  pass 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  past  Castlebar  and  over  the  plain  to 
the  bare  hill  behind  Westport.  Tliere  the  tall  cone  and  saddle- 
back of  Croagh  Patrick  blocks  the  way,  and  turns  the  course 
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of  ciiiT(;iits  of  air  ;  it  seems  to  liave  thrown  the  water-streaiii 
westwanls  into  Clew  Itey,  to  join  another  branch  which  came 
in  from  Loiigli  Conn  U)  Newport ;  and  these  two  probably 
<h*opped  their  bunlens  of  drift  in  the  lee  of  the  hills. 

From  Balliiia  to  Slif/o  the  road  passes  up-stream  over  alow 
flat  country  which  is  generally  well  cultivated.  Large  blocks 
of  stone  and  smaller  boulders  are  scattered  about,  and  stand 
up  like  monuments  in  the  green  fields.  Wherever  the  soil  is 
bn)ken  glacial  drift  appears,  and  where  rivulets  have  cleared 
their  l)e<l8,  the  rock-surface  Iwlow  the  drift  is  ground.  For 
many  miles  the  cone  of  Croagh  Patrick  may  still  l>e  seen  past 
the  shoulder  of  a  hill  of  the  same  A  pattern,  which  rises  west 
of  Lough  Conn,  and  divides  the  glens  which  lead  to  Newport 
and  Westport 

So  two  groups  of  hills  in  Galway  and  Afayo  appear  to 
record  that  they  were  groups  of  islands  in  a  frozen  sea  which 
moved  south-westward. 

To  tilt*  right  is  a  block  of  high  land  whi(*,h  reaches  to 
F^nniskillen  ;  to  the  left  tiw  the  mountains  of  Donegal  beyond 
the  bay  ;  and  in  front  is  the  deep  groove  which  crosses  Ireland, 
and  holds  Donegjil  Tiay  and  L(^ugh  Foyle. 

According  to  thooiy,  a  X.K  current  entered  between  Innish- 
t>wen  and  I^illyoastle,  and  split  upon  hills  about  Enniskillen. 
The  Westport  branch  ran  down  past  Ballyshannon  and  Sligo, 
through  Donegal  Bay,  and  branched  off  into  Clew  Bay  at  Lough 
Conn;  the  other  joined  a  strcam  which  came  in  by  Belfast, 
and  i-an  out  by  way  of  I/iugh  Mask,  Lough  Corrib,  Oughterard, 
and  Cfalway.  Both  came  from  Scotland.  The  Derrj'  and  Done- 
gal stream  came  along  the  north  si<l(»  of  Ceantire  ;  the  Belfast 
and  Cialway  stream  c^ame  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  find  they  weiv 
kept  separate  by  the  mountains  of  Antrim  and  l>y  Ceantire. 

In    ti-avt^ling   from   Balh/HhaiDum    to    EvniskllltH    these 
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two  streams  are  crossed.  The  south-western  Lank  of 
Loiigli  Erne  is  the  block  of  higli  land  which  sti'etches  to 
Lougli  Conn ;  the  north-eastern  bank  is  low  and  undulating. 
A  depression  of  a  few  hundred  feet  would  sink  the  plain,  and 
make  these  hills  islands.  They  are  beds  of  grit  and  limestone 
nearly  horizontal,  and  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen  the  hill-faces 
resemble  broken  sea-cliffs.  At  Enniskillen  the  eastern  side 
has  the  same  form,  but  the  low  grounds  about  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  the  hill-tops,  are  rounded.  Tlie  lake  itself  seems  to 
be  a  rock-basin  filled  with  mud,  boulders,  and  water.  If  an 
ice-laden  current  beat  upon  the  edge  of  a  stratum  of  limestone 
it  would  tend  to  make  sea-cliffs. 

Froyn  EnnishUlen  to  Lough  Foyle  the  stream  is  crossed 
again  by  a  railway.  The  country  is  low  and  flat,  thickly 
covered  with  deep  soil  and  beds  of  clay  and  boulders,  and  no 
rocks  are  to  be  seen  by  a  passing  traveller.  At  Ballyshaniumy 
where  a  salmon  stream  worthy  of  Norway  is  cuttmg  a  drain 
for  Lough  Erne  through  limestone,  fossils  are  weathered  out, 
and  the  rock-surface  is  pitted  like  that  of  weathered  lime- 
stone elsewhere.  In  the  plain  the  rocks  are  hid,  stiice  can- 
not be  seen,  but  the  general  shape  of  the  country  remains, 
and  it  tells  of  ice.  Hollows  and  low  ridges  have  one  general 
direction,  and  point  fi-om  or  towards  the  bays  which  here 
approach  each  other  and  make  Donegal  a  peninsula. 

From  Strabane  to  Letterkenny  the  sea  of  rolling  hills  and 
glens  is  crossed  at  the  isthmus.  Every  here  and  there  a 
great  round  stone  in  a  corn-field,  a  dam  built  of  boulders, 
a  gravel-pit,  or  a  bed  of  clay  in  a  bum,  appears  to  give 
evidence  in  favour  of  ice-floats.  So  from  the  end  of  Ix)ugh 
Foyle  to  Achill  Head  and  Galway  the  evidence  agrees  so  far. 

At  the  highest  point  on  the  road  between  Letterkenny 
and  Strabane,  400  feet  or  thereabouts,  the  boulders  include 
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j^raniU'S  of  various  sorts,  gray  and  white  quartz  rock,  and 
traiiH  of  various  colours.  Many  of  these  must  have  travelled 
far : — sonic  i>crlia]»s  fmni  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  lines 
]K>int  at  Aberd*^*.'!!,  and  the  granites  resemble  Aberdeen 
gnmites  ;  ficcording  to  theory  they  may  have  come  thence,  but 
thei-e  is  gnmite  close  at  Iiand  in  Donegal 

From  Letterhi/my  to  Gwctdor  a  coast-road  makes  nearly 
half  a  turn  round  the  north-eastem  comer  of  the  Donegal 
mountains,  or  the  weather-side  of  a  group  of  islands. 

On  hjaving  D!ttcrhcnny  glaciated  rocks  appear  at  about 
400  feet  above  tlie  sea-leveL  Ridges  run  N.K  and  S.W.,  but 
the  rock  is  too  much  weathered  for  small  marks.  Further 
on,  at  tlie  turn,  the  rocks  are  swept  bare  and  much  ground, 
but  it  is  veiy  diflicult  to  determine  the  direction.  Thence  all 
the  way  to  Gweedor  the  rocks  near  the  sea  are  glaciated,  but 
bi-oken  into  low  clifis.  A  range  of  lofty  hills — Muckish,  big 
and  little  Ach,  and  Aracul — stand  out  from  the  Deny  Veagh 
nmge  ;  and  on  tlie  top  of  the  most  northern  moimtain,  about 
2000  feet  hij^di,  ii  bed  of  fine  white  sand  is  worked  for  glass- 
making.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  got  there,  or  why  it 
has  not  been  washed  away.  The  road  bends  south-westwards 
along  the  base  of  these  moiuitains,  wliich  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  glens. 

If  these  hills  W(jni  islands  in  a  noith-easteni  current,  and 
(•x])0sed  to  the  Atlantic,  the  inn  at  Gweedor  would  be  at  the 
end  of  a  sea-strait,  and  in  the  lee  of  the  stream.  The  weather- 
side  has  been  swept  clean ;  in  the  supposed  lee  a  large  deposit 
of  glacial  drift  is  i)iled  at  the  end  of  the  strait.  The  heap 
crosses  the  glen  below  the  lake,  and  rises  more  than  500  feet 
on  the  hill-flanks.  Small  rivulets  have  made  sections,  which 
sJKjw  these  low  hills  to  consist  of  sand,  gitivel,  large  and 
small  boulders,  all  mixed  confusedly  and  resting  upon  sand- 
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stone.  Tlie  river  which  tU*ains  the  lake  cuts  thixjugli  tlie 
mound  in  a  wide  gap  which  looks  as  if  a  glacier  had  ploughed 
it  out  after  the  land  rose.  Many  of  the  larger  stones  in  these 
mounds  are  scored.  The  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
prevailing  wind  is  from  the  S.W.  If  sea-waves  driven  by 
S.W.  winds  piled  such  heaps,  these  would  be  in  the  lee  at 
the  north-eastern  end  of  the  range,  which  in  fact  is  swept 
clean,  so  the  evidence  tells  for  movement  from  the  N.E. 

Aractd  is  the  highest  mountain  in  this  tract  After 
leaving  the  inn,  glaciated  rocks  begin  to  appear  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  at  about  400  feet.  The  ascent  from  this  side 
is  very  steep.  After  passing  over  a  series  of  cairns  of 
angular  quartz  blocks  which  seem  to  have  fallen  from  the 
hill,  a  steep  slope  of  talus,  angle  35°,  leads  up  to  the  foot  of  a 
large  whin  dyka  This  stands  out  from  the  loose  stones  like 
a  great  cyclopean  wall  No  better  specimen  of  the  works  of 
fire  is  to  be  found  in  Iceland.  It  runs  south  through  the 
hilL  In  that  direction  a  quarry  has  been  opened  which 
yields  excellent  crystalline  white  marble.  It  is  fine  and 
white  £is  that  of  Pentelicus. 

At  about  2200  feet  these  cliffs  are  passed,  and  a  steep 
slope  of  stones,  with  patches  of  heather,  grass,  and  moss  like 
gi-een  velvet,  leads  to  the  top.  From  this  point,  on  a  showery 
day,  with  a  S.W.  wind,  the  march  of  clouds  over  the  Atlantic 
is  seen  in  perfection.  When  a  shower  is  coming,  a  low  ragged 
fringe  blots  out  the  horizon  to  windward,  and  advances 
steadily  upon  the  mountcdn,  seeming  to  eat  up  the  coast-line, 
the  low  country,  and  the  lakes.  Then  a  puff  of  mist  like  a 
wreath  of  gray  smoke  sweeps  up  the  hill-side,  and  then  the 
whole  cloud  sweeps  round  the  top  and  a  sudden  darkness 
wraps  everything  as  in  a  thick  veil.  The  lower  world 
disappears ;  the  rain  patters  down  and  splashes  against  the 
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tilifiK'N,  iiiid  ilic  wiiitl  sw(V]»H  \n\si  with  a  rushing  noise  like 
ihf  Niiuiiil  itf  lh«*  H<*ii.  T\\vv\}  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  crouch 
iiinli'i'  II  Htiiiif,  ami  snioko  tho  pi^K^  of  resignation.  In  ten 
iniiiiili-N  thiM'litiid  piiHsrsoii  itswny;  light  dawns  as  suddenly 
iiH  it  iliNii|i|M'iir(Ml  ;  i'iMi8t-1ini\  phiin,  corn-land,  hill  and  moor, 
tn't'Ui  to  ^iiiw  «»iil  of  tho  gnjy  soa  of  mist.  The  sun  wades 
out  iiilo  till'  liltir  nky.  t ho  tail  of  the  cloud  creeps  over  the 
hifilMwl  prak  III'  llh'  hill,  tlio  sough  of  the  wind  dies  away, 
and  Mil'  Nliit\v«*i'  aial  the  rloiul  an*  gono. 

H  I  III'  rlniiil  wi'ii'  iri\  tlio  wind  an  arctic  current,  and  the 
liiiii  liuiildi'ih,  it  \H  i«asy  to  ronipn*hoiul  how  rocks  would  be 
iiiaiKi'd,  and  drift  Mcattcn'd. 

On  till' MiiliN  III*  this  paiiirular  hill  then?  is  no  vestige  of 
irr  wmk,  \'nv  it  is  ii  lnHikrh  ruin.  lAH)kiiig  down  from  the 
prak,  loiiMi'  Htiiiu's,  whiidi  niins  have  fivshly  washed  from  the 
riiiiiiltling  Nidi'N,  ntdiato  in  yollow  winding  streams,  like  the 
ItiioiU  wliirli  niniril  thrin  to  lowor  gnninds.  Tliis  hill  is 
v\iallii'iril.  hut  kiwiT  down,  txu-ks  on  oids  have  the  familiar 
h  1-  Mlia|»r,  and  iuailN  all  tlu'  loNvrr  hills  totho  south  aremani- 
li^llv  ii  r  mnund.  (hi  till'  vi'iy  top  of  the  highest  peak  of 
A I  arid  line  mdy  patrli  of  the  original  surface  secerns  to  he 
|»riM'i\id.  It  is  a  hard  «;rav  ipiart/  nn'k  about  three  square 
\jirds  in  ari'ii,  and  sinootlu'd  arross  the  joints.  The  surface 
a|i|irars  to  In-  scored  N.K.  l»y  N..  S.W.  l»y  S.  ;  the  height  is 
lilot)  fiM't  aiiovi'  tlir  sea. 

This  mark  is  unecrtain,  but  about  IDOO  feet  lower  down  ice- 
marks  an*  plain.  On  a  eol  about  lolH)  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
nw  a  knob  of  hanl  ^ray  ipiart  a  grooves  eivss  the  col  fn^m  S.K  to 
N.W.,  in  thr  dimtion  whieh  a  stu'ani  would  take  if  it  flowed 
tlnough  (Jhnvtiiiih  ami  branehed  oil"  seawanls  u|>iui  the  cone 
of  .\rai\d.  In  the  ^len  at  whieh  these  gi-ooves  |H»iut  are  heaps 
i»f  bmken  stones  pilnl  eonfusedly.  as  if  swept  then*  by  sti-eams 
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or  a  glacier.  On  the  col  are  several  large  rounded  boulders 
of  granite,  which  contrast  strangely  with  the  angular  gray 
quartz  of  the  broken  mountains.  One  great  granite  pebble  is 
mne  feet  long  by  six  broad.  At  a  height  of  about  900  feet,  in 
the  jxiss  by  the  road-side,  the  rocks  are  hidden  beneath  a  mass 
of  boulders  and  clay,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  stones  are 
foreign  to  tlie  rocks  upon  which  they  rest.  At  the  top  of  the 
pass  of  Glenveagh,  about  1100  feet  on  the  side  of  Benduich, 
are  many  well-preserved  granite  surfaces,  upon  wliich  grooves 
point  E.N.K  over  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  in  Scotland.  Many  perched  blocks  of  large 
size  are  balanced  upon  these  bare  granite  rocks.  Bums  and 
gravel-pits  by  the  road-side  show  the  whole  of  the  low  grounds 
in  this  pass  to  be  paved  with  drift  beneath  a  carj)et  of  peat- 
moss, but  the  col  is  swept  bare,  and  high  up  on  the  sky-line, 
to  the  south,  great  stones  are  poised  in  ranks,  as  if  the  in- 
habitants had  ranged  them  there  to  hurl  upon  oflFending 
Saxons. 

The  quartz  hills  to  the  north  have  none  of  these  conspicu- 
ous ice-marks  ;  they  are  weathered  quartz  peaks,  but  granite 
has  withstood  the  weather,  and  the  hills  to  the  south  are 
manifestly  ice-ground.  On  one  side  are  talus,  soil,  and 
vegetation  ;  on  the  other,  bare  ixx;k  and  perched  boulders. 
Lower  down  on  the  weather-side  there  is  little  drift  and  much 
glaciation ;  jointed  tors  and  long  ridges  abound,  and  the  hills 
are  rounded  to  the  very  top.  At  Lough  Veagh  another  great 
pass  runs  S.W.  through  the  hills,  and  here  a  patch  of  drift  or 
a  moraine  makes  a  dam  and  a  beautiful  lake.  At  the  weather- 
end  of  the  next  ridge  a  series  of  grooves  point  N.  and  S.,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  Soon  after  tliis  the  north-eastcni 
end  of  the  Donegal  peninsula  is  passed,  and  the  direction  of  ice- 
grooves  changes.    Tliey  point<?d  across  the  stream  at  the  end 
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of  tliu  ridge,  where  the  sti-eaiiis  split ;  when  the  end  is  passed 
Wuty  \x)uit  along  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  into  glens  which 
cijiivei-ge  about  the  head  of  Donegal  Bay.  The  spoor  seems 
to  n^conl  movements  like  those  which  are  roughly  shown  on 
the  margin  of  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  496). 

Hen*,  too,  the  rock  changes — granite  is  left,  flags  are 
reached,  and  heather  and  hog  give  place  to  grass  and  corn- 
fields. But  still  the  old  rocks,  with  their  old-world  inscrip- 
tions, peer  out  all  the  way  down  to  the  sea  at  Lough 
S  willy. 

At  the  lioly  rock  of  Tdbar-itn-doon,  where  sick  pilgrims 
resort  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Scotland,  and  even  from 
Amcjrica  ;  where*,  a  garden  of  ])lanted  dutches  and  walking- 
sticks  bears  flowers  and  a  foliage  of  bows  and  rags,  the  votive 
offerings  of  those  who  believe  that  the  holy  well  beside  the 
rock  cured,  or  will  cure,  their  ailments  ;  the  old  rock  upon 
which  Irish  kings  were  crowned  in  the  olden  time — is  an 
ice-gi'ound  tor  ;  and  hcie  in  the  low  gi'ounds  the  direction  is 
imvM  more  N.M  and  S.W. 

So  the  trail  is  elcarly  marked  for  a  henght  equal  to  that  of 
th(*  lii^^'liesl  hills  in  the  noi-th  and  west  of  Ireland,  all  the  way 
from  (lalway  to  (IwetMlor,  and  the  linos  all  aim  diagonally 
{icro.ss  meridians,  northwards  and  eastwards,  except  at  places 
where  a  current  would  split  or  eddy  behind  an  island,  as  the 
wind  now  eddies  behind  the  Irish  hills. 

Tlii-ee  curves  are  thus  started  from  Galway,  Westpoit,  and 
I)errv  Vea^li. 

Xin'th'casUrn  canst. — The  western  coast  gives  a  broad  clear 
trail,  and  it  ])oints  to  the  N.K.  coast  of  Ireland.  It  was 
crossed  from  (Jalway  to  Gweedor  northwards;  the  next  cast, 
like  a  steady  ])ointer's  ran«,'e,  should  be  southwards,  the 
othej'  wav. 
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Tlie  north-eastern  comer  of  Ireland  is  al)out  the  Giants 
Cmisewaij.  From  Deny  a  line  of  rail  leads  over  a  flat,  uj)- 
sti-eam  to  Coleraine,  and  the  first  high  hill  is  at  Ballycastle. 

Looking  N.K  from  the  Causeway,  on  a  fine  day,  the  land- 
scape fades  in  the  Sound  of  Jura.  A  north-eastern  line 
passes  near  Loch  Awe  in  Scotland,  and  clears  the  land  of 
Ceantire  ;  a  S.W.  line  passes  over  low  lands  towards  Ennis- 
killen  and  Galway.  The  rocks  of  the  district  are  basalt  or 
chalk,  and  the  boulder  clay  seems  chiefly  to  contain  blocks  of 
basalt  But  on  the  beach  and  elsewhere,  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  granite,  of  a  dark  limestone,  of  sandstone,  and  of 
gray  quartz,  are  found. 

Near  the  top  of  the  cliff  ice-strise  are  well  marked  upon 
wliinstone,  near  a  wall  They  point  N.E.  by  E.  along  the 
north  shore  of  Ceantire,  and  S.W.  by  W.  along  the  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle.  In  a  field  near  this  spot  is  a  large  wandering 
block  of  trap,  and  near  it  are  several  boulders  of  sandstone, 
greenstone,  and  granite,  some  of  which  are  grooved.  This 
dii^ection  agrees  with  the  run  of  the  flood-tide,  which  splits 
off  the  Giant's  Causeway.  One  branch  pours  up  Lough 
Foyle  in  the  old  groove,  the  other  passes  outside  of  Innish- 
owen,  and  so  north  in  an  eddy.  A  depression  of  500  feet 
would  let  the  flood  pour  through  Donegal  Bay.  Parallel  to 
the  sea-cliffs,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  line  of 
submarine  cliffs,  well  known  to  fishermen,  who  get  fish  in 
the  deep  water. 

If  heavy  ice  were  now  floating  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
grounding  upon  the  top  of  this  lower  sheK,  some  200  feet 
below  the  sea,  ice-floats  would  make  parallel  marks  similar  to 
those  which  now  exist  on  the  top  of  the  upper  shelf,  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  If  the  upper  cliff  were  under  water 
half  Ireland  woidd  be  submerged.     If  it  wore  2000  feet  under 
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\vuti'i\  ami  tlio  soa  over  Shan  Folagb,  lai^je  bergs,  like  those 
whirh  !io\v  |ms8  TaiH*  Fari»woll  might  ground  at  the  Giaut's 
{ 'uuHowuY.  It'  tho  ili>pi\*$$ion  was  general  in  Europe,  the  sea- 
wu.v  wouM  Ik»  o\xn\  to  tho  iK^lar  basiiL  (See  map,  voL  L  p.  232,) 

Thon'  run  Iv  no  iloubt  tis  to  these  marks ;  they  are  ice- 
(iiMMvoM  oniMMiug  oui'h  other  at  a  small  angle.  They  are  pre- 
1  i'lnly  (ho  Nunu'  in  kiml  as  gi\H>vos  which  are  found  on  the 
(ii|i  III  UiHtiKir  rlitVs.  within  sight  of  glaciers,  near  the  edge  of 
llin  .Nirlir  i*m'h*n(.  at  tho  tlKtt  of  Smvfell  at  Stapi  in  Iceland 
iiliii|i  ^  ^\  )  Thoiv  tho  giXHtvos  (Ktint  at  glaciers,  basalt^,  and 
jiivii,  himI  »I  tho  top  \if  a  volotuio ;  here  they  point  at  low 
j.iiiil't  itiiil  kiniiihU.  whoiv  tho  tide  still  moves  incurves  parallel 
hi  iliiv  iijil  h'(t  v'lxttivoH.  Au\l  hori'  the  works  of  fire  are  as 
iMMiiili'ul  iM  (lio>  iWY  at  StatVa  and  StapL 

I'immi  iiiiili/oi^di  to  (\tshi^Hiial  tho  road  passes  over  a  spur 
nl  l)ii>  Ahliiiii  hilt'i.  au\l  ivaohos  as  high  as  800  feet  The 
Iiii0ti>i  (I  »:*'*">  ll*«'  luol^MU'ift  thoiv  island  at  the  highe^st  point 
III..  III.  li  .ito  i>i«iiiiid  bill  woiithoivd.  To  tho  N.E.  is  the  Mull 
.1  (■•.luiiii-  M»  ihi)  |».nl  ol"  tho  ooast  was  in  the  lee  of  the 
M.  .iii..li  1  .iiul  •  I'lhl.  brlwooii  two  stivams  or  tides  which 
I I  iliiMii.li  l.nh'li   l'\»\lo  to  Ponoiral  Bay,  ami  through 

|>   li.i  .1    I  Mii.'li  lit  («al\\.i\    \k\\. 

I  i.iii  I  .    *<  M.'..'  '•  «;,'.  «(f/'///  tho  nuul  coasts  along  the 

,,  Ml. It.  in  III  n«. lib  Jilli  \A'  ihalk  oapjKHl  with  whin.     Tlie 

.  .Ill  i. I  I  '•!  iJitit  .111)1  l*r\»>\ii.  witii  all  (KKssiblo  shades  of  green 

.,,,  I   I. In..  .tM.I  I'luplr   oil  Idiul  and  so;v,  and  in  the  distance, 

iM,i.   III.  ...  I  hill  \»'i>  l»r,iuutul.     Tho  beaoli  is  composed  of 

t l.|.  (  .    I  liii  il\   \Wiiii  iliMio.  lait   pink  granite  is  to  be  seen 

li  I  >  .1  ii.  I  I  li.  1 1 ' 

\Vli.  M  i.i  I.  •  wlinu-  I  «i|\ini's  aro  so  oonsjucuous  are  thus 
|.l'.  I  ii.iH  .|iiiih  il  hiii;iiirii(>«  air  liko  (liistlo-down  which  a 
I     I    i.ill  ii   ilii..\»  I  up  hi  tiiiil  uiil   (ho  dirootion  (^f  a  breeze 
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A  bit  of  '*  Irish  limestone"  used  to  fonn  part  of  a  child's 
museum,  on  the  opposite  coast ;  a  flint  is  a  rare  stone  beyond 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  There  are  none  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Scotland — flints  were  buried  with  their  owners  in  Boss- 
shire  and  in  Arran.  Boulders  on  the  opposite  Scotch  coasts 
are  chiefly  gray  quartz,  like  hills  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Hebrides.  But  if  the  south-western  line  is  followed,  Irish 
drift  is  full  of  chalk  and  trap.  lhx)fessor  Jukes  says  {Manual 
of  Geology,  p.  675) — "Chalk  flints  and  pieces  of  hard  Antrim 
chalk  are  found  in  the  drift  in  the  coimties  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  up  to  heights  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  and  along 
the  whole  eastern  and  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  at  least  as 
far  as  Ballycotton  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Cork." 

The  tides  run  both  ways,  but  this  drift  went  S.W.,  which 
again  supports  a  theory  of  a  Baltic  current. 

Opposite  to  the  Antrim  hills  at  Clandeboye,  in  County 
Down,  an  isolated  hill  of  slaty  quartz  rises  upon  the  southern 
point  of  Belfast  Lough.  The  hill  is  ice-ground,  and  the  striae 
at  about  600  feet  point  N.R  by  N.  at  Arran,  and  S.W.  by  S. 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  Moume  Mountains,  in  the  direction  of 
Galway.  From  "  Helen's  Tower,"  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  a 
magnificent  panorama  includes  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  tlie 
opposite  coasts  from  the  Mull  of  Ceantire  to  Cumberland. 

Belfast  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  lough,  in  a  hollow 
which  stretches  far  inland.  The  hollow  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  a  range  of  hills,  extending  south-westward  from 
Lame.  These  are  of  trap  or  chalk,  and  where  they  are  not 
broken  away  in  cliffs  they  are  rounded.  At  600  feet  a  large 
wandering  block  of  whin  stands  in  a  green  field,  where  it 
must  have  been  carried  At  1450  feet,  on  the  top  of  one  of 
these  liills,  another  large  block  is  planted.  It  has  been  split 
by  gunpowder,  but  the  rounded  forms  of  the  fragments  con- 
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Mountains  are  there,  but  they  fade  away  inland.  At  600  feet 
the  whole  land  from  Belfast  to  the  Mourne  hills  would  be  a 
wide  strait.  It  is  now  the  line  of  various  canals  and  railways, 
works  which  follow  level  ground  and  avoid  mountains.  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  is  a  level  horizon  or  an  undulating 
plain. 

Wlien  all  the  lines  thus  found  ruled  upon  a  few  Irish  hills 
are  laid  down  on  a  map,  and  carried  at  the  proper  level  from 
hill  to  hill  ;  over  plain,  glen,  and  sea ;  they  are  found  to  have 
a  common  general  direction.  Galway  lines  point  towards 
Antrim  hills.  Lines  at  Clandeboye  point  along  the  south  side 
of  Ceantire  at  Arran  in  Scotland.  Lines  near  Westport  pomt 
at  Lough  Conn,  and  there  lines  point  at  Lough  Foyle.  At  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  lines  point 
along  the  north  shore  of  Ceantire  towards  Inverary  and  Oban. 
At  Glen  Veagh  lines  point  towards  Mull  and  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  Tlie  lines  seem  to  agree  with  hollows  laid  down  on 
good  maps.  Either  the  lines  of  movement  were  governed  by 
the  form  of  the  land,  or  the  form  of  the  land  was  altered  by 
the  movement  But  it  is  admitted  that  the  form  of  the 
rock-surface  is  a  result  of  denudation,  and  where  ice  is  work- 
ing in  earnest  now,  as  it  is  off  Labrador,  rocks  seem  to 
crumble  like  mole-hills  before  the  mighty  force.  Looking  to 
the  geology  of  Ireland,  harder  rocks  are  in  the  hills,  and  softer 
generally  in  hollows.  Looking  to  the  ice-marks,  it  is  clear 
that  ice  has  worked  in  Ireland  up  to  a  height  of  2000  feet 
Taking  the  whole  evidence,  it  seems  that  denudation,  and 
transport  of  a  great  mass  of  debris,  have  resulted  in  northern 
Ireland  from  a  general  south-westerly  movement  in  a  current 
laden  with  heavy  ice,  which  continued  to  flow  till  land  rose 
and  stopped  the  movement 

The  i^ople  of  Antrim  and  the  N.R  of  Ireland  hail  from 
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trast  witli  the  fracture,  and  betray  tlie  origin  of  the  stone. 
From  this  point  the  ground  slojies  in  all  directions,  and  long 
heather  slopes  stretch  inland  towards  Lough  Neagh.  A  long 
search  on  these  hill-tops  failed  to  discover  a  rock-surface. 
Some  snipes,  a  grouse,  a  collie-dog,  and  a  keeper  were  found, 
and  the  latter,  on  being  questioned,  exclaimed,  "  What^  in 
lieaven's  name,  do  you  want  with  rocks?"  Quarries  in  the 
hill-side  show  that  the  rounded  forms  of  these  liills  are  due 
to  denudation,  and  the  glen  gives  the  same  direction  as  the 
grooves  at  Helen's  Tower.  Tlie  form  remains,  but  the  exposed 
surface  and  all  small  marks  have  crumbled  away. 

Another  hill  of  about  the  same  height  gave  a  similar  re- 
sult. On  the  side  of  Cave  Hill  a  large  quarry  facing  Belfast 
gives  a  fine  section  of  the  chalk,  with  its  dykes  and  cover  of 
trap.  A  thin  bed  of  red  and  yellow  baked  flints  divides  the 
two.  The  dykes  appear  to  have  cooled,  and  set  at  the  sides 
of  the  fissures  through  which  the  melted  stone  rose,  and  the 
chalk  in  tlie  walls  of  the  vein  of  trap  is  hard  and  brittle  as  if 
it  had  been  heated. 

Above  the  trap  is  a  layer  of  loose  brown  eartli,  containing 
numerous  rounded  stones,  chiefly  tra]).  The  chalk  from  this 
quarry  is  used  for  ballast,  and  ballast  when  done  with  is 
thrown  overboard  ;  ships  from  Belfast  sail  far,  so  a  lump  of 
Antrim  chalk  on  a  beach  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
natural  movement  in  the  sea.  About  1000  feet  up  this  hill 
is  a  large  rounded  stone,  dififerent  from  the  rock  beneath  it. 
At  the  top,  1300  feet,  are  more  loose  stones,  but  the  rock  is 
hidden.  The  sea-face  is  a  cliff.  Tlie  chalk  has  been  under- 
mined, and  the  trap  has  split  off  and  sunk  down  like  the 
Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Looking  towards  central 
Ireland  from  this  hill-to]),  there  is  no  liigh  land  to  stop  the 
movement  which  marked  the  hill  at  Clandeboye.    The  Monme 
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The  ice-lines  on  the  east  coast  of  Northern  Ireland  seemed  to 
converge  on  Arran,  Ceantire,  and  Loch  Linne ;  so  the  Irisli 
spoor  must  be  followed  past  the  Mull  of  Ceantire  by  the 
Galway  and  Westport  curves. 

Oalway  curve,  Firthof  Clyde^  Ctvmbrae, — Steamboats  follow 
the  Galway  curve  up-stream  from  Belfast  to  Ardrossan.  On 
that  coast  no  observations  are  recorded,  and  none  were  made 
on  this  journey ;  but  ice-marks  abound  in  Ayrshire. 

On  the  Cumbraes,  an  arrow  on  Mr.  Geikie's  map  ♦  points 
nearly  south,  out  of  the  Firth.  It  is  a  low-level  mark  corre- 
sponding to  the  run  of  the  ebb. 

Arran, — On  Arran  no  arrows  are  marked  by  Geikie.  The 
hills  are  well  seen  from  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  to  them  the 
high  grooves  in  Connemara  and  Antrim  point. 

The  high  ground  forms  a  block  which  is  still  surrounded 
with  water.  The  granite  mountains  differ  in  shape  from  the 
granite  hills  of  Connemara ;  they  are  higher,  and  down  to 
a  certain  level,  about  2000  feet,  Goatfell  and  his  giant 
brethren  are  broken  weathered  peaks  A.  They  are  like 
jagged  mountains  which  tower  above  ice  in  Spitzbergen  and 
in  the  Alps.  But  in  Arran,  and  elsewhere  about  the  Clyde, 
hills  below  2000  feet  are  roimded  like  ice-ground  hiUs 
everywhere  '^^ .      Above  Lamlash,  a  long  glen  and  a  steep 

*  On  the  Phenomena  of  the  Olaeial  Drift  of  Scotland,  by  A.  Geikie  ;  1863. 
VOL.  n.  F 
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stones,  and  the  wind  sweeps  past  with  a  rushing  noise  like 
the  sound  of  the  sea.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  crouch 
under  a  stone,  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  resignation.  In  ten 
minutes  the  cloud  passes  on  its  way  ;  light  dawns  as  suddenly 
as  it  disappeared  ;  coast-line,  plain,  corn-land,  hill  and  moor, 
seem  to  grow  out  of  the  gray  sea  of  mist.  The  sun  wades 
out  into  the  blue  sky,  the  tail  of  the  cloud  creeps  over  the 
highest  peak  of  the  hill,  the  sough  of  the  wind  dies  away, 
and  the  shower  and  the  cloud  are  gone. 

K  the  cloud  were  ice,  the  wind  an  arctic  current,  and  the 
min  boulders,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  rocks  would  be 
marked,  and  drift  scattered. 

On  tlie  sides  of  this  particular  hill  there  is  no  vestige  of 
ice-work,  for  it  is  a  broken  ruin.  Looking  down  from  the 
peak,  loose  stones,  wliich  rains  have  freshly  washed  from  the 
crumbling  sides,  radiate  in  yellow  winding  streams,  like  the 
floods  which  carried  them  to  lower  grounds.  This  hill  is 
weathered.  But  lower  down,  rocks  on  cols  liave  tlie  familiar 
ice-shape,  and  nearly  all  the  lower  hills  to  the  south  are  mani- 
festly ice-ground.  On  the  very  top  of  the  highest  jyeok  of 
Aracul  one  only  patch  of  the  original  surface  seems  to  be 
preserved.  It  is  a  hard  gray  quaitz  rock  about  three  square 
yards  in  area,  and  smoothed  across  the  joints.  The  surface 
appears  to  be  scored  N.E.  by  N.,  S.W.  by  S.  ;  the  height  is 
2450  feet  above  the  sea 

This  mark  is  uncei-tain,  but  about  1000  feet  lower  down  ice- 
marks  are  plain.  On  a  col  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
on  a  knob  of  hard  gray  quartz,  grooves  cross  the  col  from  S.R  to 
N.W.,  in  the  direction  wliich  a  stream  would  take  if  it  flowed 
through  Glcnvcagh  and  branched  off  seawards  upon  the  cone 
of  Aracul.  In  the  glen  at  which  these  grooves  point  are  heaps 
of  broken  stones  piled  confusedly,  as  if  swept  there  by  streams 
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or  a  glacier.  On  tlie  col  are  several  large  rounded  boulders 
of  granite,  which  contitist  strangely  with  the  angular  gray 
quartz  of  the  broken  mountains.  One  great  granite  pebble  is 
nine  feet  long  by  six  broad.  At  a  height  of  about  900  feet,  in 
the  pass  by  the  road-side,  the  rocks  are  hidden  beneath  a  mass 
of  boulders  and  clay,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  stones  are 
foreign  to  the  rocks  upon  which  they  rest.  At  the  top  of  the 
pass  of  Glenveagh,  about  1100  feet  on  the  side  of  Benduich, 
are  many  well-preserved  granite  surfaces,  upon  which  grooves 
point  KN.R  over  the  slioulder  of  a  hUl,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  in  Scotland.  Many  perched  blocks  of  large 
size  are  balanced  upon  these  bare  granite  rocks.  Bums  and 
gravel-pits  by  the  road-side  show  the  whole  of  the  low  grounds 
in  this  pass  to  be  paved  with  drift  beneath  a  carpet  of  peat- 
moss, but  the  col  is  swept  bare,  and  high  up  on  the  sky-line, 
to  the  south,  great  stones  are  poised  in  ranks,  as  if  the  in- 
habitants had  ranged  them  there  to  hurl  upon  offending 
Saxons. 

The  quartz  liUls  to  the  north  have  none  of  these  conspicu- 
ous ice-marks  ;  they  are  weathered  quartz  peaks,  but  granite 
has  withstood  the  weather,  and  the  hills  to  the  south  are 
manifestly  ice-ground.  On  one  side  are  talus,  soil,  and 
vegetation  ;  on  the  other,  bare  rock  and  perched  boulders. 
Lower  down  on  the  weather-side  there  is  little  drift  and  much 
glaciation  ;  jointed  tors  and  long  ridges  abound,  and  the  hills 
are  roimded  to  the  very  top.  At  Lough  Veagh  another  great 
pass  runs  S.W.  through  the  hills,  and  here  a  patch  of  drift  or 
a  moraine  makes  a  dam  and  a  beautiful  lake.  At  the  weather- 
end  of  the  next  ridge  a  series  of  grooves  point  N.  and  S.,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  500  feet.  Soon  after  this  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  Donegal  peninsula  is  passed,  and  the  direction  of  ice- 
grooves  changes.    They  pointed  across  the  stream  at  the  end 
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of  the  ridge,  where  the  streams  split ;  when  the  end  is  passed 
they  poiut  along  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  into  glens  which 
converge  about  the  head  of  Donegal  Bay.  The  spoor  seems 
to  i*ecord  movements  like  those  which  are  roughly  shown  on 
the  margin  of  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  496). 

Here,  too,  the  rock  changes — granite  is  left,  flags  are 
reached,  and  heather  and  bog  give  place  to  grass  and  corn- 
fields. But  still  the  old  rocks,  with  their  old-world  inscrip- 
tions, peer  out  all  the  way  down  to  the  sea  at  Lough 
Swaiy. 

At  the  holy  rock  of  Tobar-ixn-doon,  where  sick  pilgrims 
resort  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Scotland,  and  even  from 
America ;  where  a  garden  of  planted  crutches  and  walking- 
sticks  bears  flowers  and  a  foliage  of  bows  and  rags,  the  votive 
offerings  of  those  who  believe  that  the  holy  well  beside  the 
rock  cured,  or  will  cure,  their  ailments  ;  the  old  rock  upon 
which  Irish  kings  were  cro^vned  in  tlie  olden  time — is  an 
ice-ground  tor  ;  and  heit?  in  the  low  groimds  the  direction  is 
once  more  N.K  and  S.W. 

So  the  tmil  is  clearly  marked  for  a  height  equal  to  that  of 
tli(»  lii«,'h(^»t  hills  in  the  north  and  west  of  Irelaiul,  all  the  way 
from  (Jalway  U)  Oweedor,  and  the  lines  all  aim  diagonally 
iUToHs  meridians,  northwards  and  eastwards,  except  at  places 
wluat^  a  (tuiTiint  would  split  or  eddy  behind  an  island,  as  the 
wind  now  cMldies  behind  the  Irish  hills. 

Thr(*t»  curves  are  thus  started  from  Galway,  Westport,  and 
Deny  Veagli. 

Xorth-eastern  co((d. — Tlie  western  coast  gives  a  bi-oad  clear 
tmil,  and  it  points  to  the  X.E.  coast  of  li'eland.  It  was 
ci'ossed  from  (ralway  to  Gwe(»dor  nortliwanls ;  the  next  cast, 
lik(^  a  steady  pointers  range,  should  b(»  southwanls,  the 
other  wav. 
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The  north-eastern  comer  of  Ireland  is  about  the  GiarU^s 
Causeway,  From  Deny  a  line  of  rail  leads  over  a  flat,  up- 
stream to  Coleraine,  and  the  first  high  hill  is  at  Ballycastle. 

Looking  N.R  from  the  Causeway,  on  a  fine  day,  the  land- 
scape fades  in  the  Sound  of  Jiua.  A  north-eastern  line? 
passes  near  Loch  Awe  in  Scotland,  and  clears  the  land  of 
Ceantire  ;  a  S.  W.  line  passes  over  low  lands  towards  Ennis- 
killen  and  Galway.  The  rocks  of  the  district  are  basalt  or 
chalk,  and  the  boulder  clay  seems  chiefly  to  contain  blocks  of 
basalt  But  on  the  beach  and  elsewhere,  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  granite,  of  a  dark  limestone,  of  sandstone,  and  of 
gray  quartz,  are  found. 

Near  the  top  of  the  cliff  ice-strisD  are  well  marked  upon 
whinstone,  near  a  walL  They  point  N.E.  by  E.  along  the 
north  shore  of  Ceantire,  and  S.W.  by  W.  along  the  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle.  In  a  field  near  this  spot  is  a  large  wandering 
block  of  trap,  and  near  it  are  several  boulders  of  sandstone, 
greenstone,  and  granite,  some  of  which  are  grooved.  Tliis 
direction  agrees  with  the  run  of  the  flood-tide,  which  splits 
off  the  Giant's  Causeway.  One  branch  pours  up  Lough 
Foyle  in  the  old  groove,  the  other  passes  outside  of  Innisli- 
owen,  and  so  north  m  an  eddy.  A  depression  of  500  feet 
would  let  the  flood  pour  through  Donegal  Bay.  Parallel  to 
the  sea-cliffs,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  line  of 
submarine  cliffs,  well  known  to  fishermen,  who  get  fish  in 
the  deep  water. 

If  heavy  ice  were  now  floating  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
grounding  upon  the  top  of  this  lower  shelf,  some  200  feet 
below  the  sea,  ice-floats  would  make  parallel  marks  similar  to 
those  which  now  exist  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  upper  shelf,  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  If  the  upper  cliff  were  under  water 
half  Ireland  would  be  submerged.     If  it  wore  2000  feet  under 
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jli:i»I  liifL  A  tTTT  ftr^r-Ai:^--:*  Lave  cm  scars  in  tliis  face, 
-arl:::  i>i">:-:  i  v  :-e:  :.L:L  The  l«ink  o^ntains  scratched 
an  i  T*  li^br*:  5t.:r--s  :■:  all  sizes  iinbeJded  in  fine  gray  clay, 
vrn-  uilikr  :Lv  .•  ::.r.'.-'*n  •irift-clav. 

TLis  :hva  i:  t^/jlts  zo  !•?  a  i>eo:»i\1  of  the  local  glacier- 
syjt-E-ni  •'•!"  Airan-  a  mus-uia  c«f  Arnm  stones  brought  down  to 
:};e  Sea.  ani  jorri^y  arranpf^i  ly  :he  sea. 

At  I'.'maf/iar  xh\-  ii«"'nh- western  comer  of  the  island  is 
nsu.heiL  Theiv  a  sea-oliti'  aUnit  150  feet  high  rises  above  a 
l«ich  of  pjUeiJ  ston-rs  and  bn"kken  cracsL  This  is  modem  sea- 
work,  but  the  nx-k-surfaee  r.n  the  top  of  the  cliflf  is  ice- 
ground  It  is  S'^  weatheietl  and  worn,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  dirt^ti'-n  with  certaintv.  The  rock  is  contorted 
slate,  and  on  it  rounded  blocks  of  compact  granite  are  perched 
at  this  level 

At  a  little  morv  than  1000  feet,  on  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
which  makes  the  base  of  Bin  Bhanrigh  (the  Queen's  Hill), 
ioe-50«»i\*s  are  ven*  well  presen'ed  on  a  smooth  jxitch  of  slate, 
which  aj»i>eaT^  fmm  undi-r  the  peat-moss.  The  direction  at 
this  pn»in«»iit<ny  is  again  X.  and  S.  A  stick  aims  nearly  at 
Skipnoss  Toint.  and  at  the  Mull  of  Coantin?,  along  the  nm  of 
the  coast.  A  little  lower  down,  and  further  from  the  hill, 
scores  u]»on  similar  rocks  point  X.X.E 

At  Whitcfarhinc,  close  to  the  road-side,  at  less  than  100 
feet  alx>ve  the  sea,  stria-  on  slate  are  \Qvy  clear.  Tliey  point 
X.K.  bv  X.,  and  so  do  bent  trees  beside  them  Grooves  are 
tool-marks  of  ice  and  water-streams ;  trees  are  shaped  by 
streams  of  air ;  th(i  equinoctial  gale  followed  the  nm  of  the 
Arctic  CuiTcut,  and  both  w(»re  driven  by  the  same  forces  past 
this  spot  in  opposite  directions. 

The  Galway  cur^^e  is  earned  over  Arran  at  Lamlash  at 
1300  feet,  and  past  tin;  west  and  north-west  corners  of  Arran 
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at  more  thaii  1000.  To  account  for  these  marks  by  laud-ice 
alone,  a  glacier  must  be  imagined  reaching  from  1350  feet  to 
the  sea-bottom,  and  from  Ceantire  to  the  nearest  hills  of  equal 
height  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  To  account  for  the 
marks  by  floating  ice,  like  that  which  is  working  off  Labrador 
in  the  same  latitude,  a  change  of  climate  and  of  sea-level 
nmst  be  assumed. 

The  run  of  the  tide  in  the  Sound  corresponds  to  the  ice- 
lines  on  the  liill ;  the  wind  follows  the  ice-grooves  along  tlie 
hill  1000  feet  liigher.  A  south-westerly  breeze,  which  soon 
became  an  equinoctial  gale,  and  whose  path  along  the  sea 
was  marked  by  blue  squalls  and  crisp  waves,  swept  the  fringe 
of  a  low  cloud  of  sea-mist  northwards  along  the  hill  at  the 
high  level  Further  up  the  Sound  the  same  south-west  wind 
curled  round  the  hills  and  blew  from  the  south-west ;  further 
up  it  blew  from  the  west.  In  the  lee  of  the  mountain  the  sea- 
mist  hung  and  boiled  and  rolled  over  and  over.  A  stream  of 
water  of  equal  depth  moving  the  other  way  would  move 
solid  floats  as  the  wind  moved  clouds  ;  surely  the  stream  did 
flow  here,  and  the  floating  solids  have  recorded  the  fact. 

In  the  night,  when  the  breeze  became  a  storm,  it  was  a 
Dutchman's  hurricane,  straight  up  and  down,  in  the  glens.  It 
surged  over  the  hills  like  great  rollers  on  a  beach,  and  plunged 
down  upon  the  house-tops,  as  if  to  crush  them ;  and  ocean- 
streams  must  roll  over  sunken  hills  in  the  same  way. 

At  CathrmihiC'Bhuil,  which  strangers  have  baptized  Cati- 
kill,  and  at  Loch  Eanza,  are  two  long  glens  which  held  glaciers, 
for  terraced  moraines  are  near  the  sea  A  lofty  ridge  divides 
the  glens,  and  the  hill-top  was  a  good  point  for  high  grooves. 

Zoch  Banza, — Up  to  1300  feet,  rocks  on  this  ridge  are 
ice-ground,  but  so  weathered  that  the  direction  is  hard  to 
make  out.     On  a  shoulder  at  this  level  many  large  boulders 
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of  granite  (some  six  feet  long)  are  poised  on  slate  saddles. 
Hie  smoothest  side  of  these  slate  knolls  points  N.KR,  the 
broken  side  S.S.W.  The  dip  has  notlnng  to  do  with  the 
shape  and  fracture.  Tliese  fonns  give  the  direction  given 
by  grooves  at  1000  feet,  and  the  wmd  which  followed  the 
grooves  below  blew  against  the  fractured  side  of  the  rock  here. 

At  1400  feet,  a  deep  groove  in  granite  again  pointed  down 
wind  N.E.,  over  ever}'thing  in  Arran  and  Bute,  up  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  at  hills  about  Ben  Lomond 

So  the  Galway  curve  is  here  earned  over  Arran  at  1400  feet. 

At  the  top  of  the  ridge,  1800  feet  or  thereabouts,  several 
large  stones  had  been  moved  a  few  yards  from  their  beds 
towanls  the  S.W.,  but  here  the  granite  is  ^veathering  fast, 
and  has  w^eathered  so  far  as  to  obliterate  all  small  marks. 

Gravel  as  large  as  peas,  scudding  before  a  gale,  was  form- 
ing tiny  beaches  in  front  of  eveiy  heather-bush  and  peat-bank ; 
and  rain-drops  pattered,  and  splashed,  and  rattled  against 
the  hill,  driven  by  tlie  gale.  It  was  bad  weather  for  spooring 
on  liigh  gi'ounds. 

Lov:  Marks, — In  tlio  lH)ttom  of  the  glon  near  Loch  liaiiza, 
about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  fine  section  of  an  ancient 
water-washed  moral  no.  It  is  cliioHy  composed  of  granite 
gi-avel  swept  from  tlie  liills,  and  of  very  large  granite  boulders, 
which  something  stronger  than  wind  and  water  must  have 
piled  tliere  ;  but  this  is  not  a  perfect  moraine,  tlie  surface  had 
been  worn  down.  Lower  down,  stones,  sand,  and  gitivel  are 
ranged  in  terraces,  and  packed  upon  a  different  ju-inciple.  Tlie 
stones  are  soiled  in  sizes,  and  laid  in  sloping  beds,  where  the 
rivei-s  shot  them  out  during  floods  and  low  watei's.  These  are 
the  washings  of  moraines  an-aiiged  by  burns  in  the  sea.  At  the 
mouth  ol*  the  loch  in  the  sea  is  a  ridge  of  stones  washed  into 
nnotlipr  shape,  and  arranrjcMl  on  a  difVprPiit   plan,  by  the  ebb 
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and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  by  sea-waves.  An  old  castle  stands 
on  the  sea-bar  to  mark  a  date,  and  amongst  the  gi-avel  at  the 
point  a  large  block  of  granite  stands  finii  in  the  station  which 
it  took  up  before  the  castle  was  built.  From  Loch  Banza 
to  the  south  end  of  Arran,  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  similar  large  granite  boulders  are  planted  on  the  beach  ; 
and  more  boulders  of  the  same  kind  are  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  Holy  Isle,  according  to  a  work  on  the  geology  of  Arran.* 

Thus  granite  blocks  and  ice-marks,  in  sitv,  can  be  traced 
from  the  central  high  hills  to  the  south  end  of  Arran,  but 
there  are  traces  of  two  kinds  of  glaciation.  In  the  glens  are 
marks  of  a  large  local  system,  but  high  up  on  watersheds  are 
marks  of  something  larger.  According  to  theory  these  high 
marks  record  the  passage  of  the  same  arctic  cun*ent  whose 
traces  were  found  at  Belfast,  and  in  Connemara  ;  because  ice- 
grooves  point  from  the  K  of  N.  to  the  W.  of  S.  in  this  district. 

Having  earned  the  Galway  cur\^e  thus  far,  the  Westport 
curve  must  be  earned  a  stage  if  possible.  Having  beat  round 
Arran,  and  found  the  spoor  as  high  as  1400  feet,  and  all 
round  the  coast,  the  next  cast  is  northwards  across  the  stream 
to  Ceantire. 

*  Otology  in  Clydesdale  ami  A  rran,  enihrachvj  the  Marine  Zoology  aiul  the 
Flora  of  Arran,  etc.     By  James  Bryce,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S. 

This  author  says,  at  p.  15,  that  he  had  failed  to  discover  any  decided 
cases  of  gla<!ier  moraines  in  Arran.  He  mentions  ])iU»s  of  drift  at  the  moutli 
of  Glen  lorsii,  and  at  "M^'atacol,"  which  are  mentione<l  above,  as  moraines 
washed  out  of  sliape.  Mr.  Bryce  attributes  them  to  currents  of  water  sweep- 
ing these  glens  when  the  area  was  rising  from  beneath  the  sea.  At  pp.  86  and 
87,  and  elsewhere,  terminal  and  lateral  moraines  are  mentioned  and  described 
at  higher  levels  in  these  Arran  glens ;  and  at  p.  89,  the  (!ombined  action  of 
local  glaciers  and  ice-floats  is  suggested  to  account  for  the  dis^iersion  and 
placing  of  blocks  of  native  granite,  which  are  perched  on  distant  high  i>oints 
ill  Arran,  such  as  the  Holy  Isle  at  which  high  grooves  above  liamlash  ]»oint 
(see  p.  66).  The  author  has  failed  to  notice  these  and  other  high  marks  which 
would  have  helpe<l  his  argunuait.  This  seems  to  Iw  the  work  of  an  able  geolo- 
gist who  changed  his  first  opinion  after  careful  examination  and  due  coni- 
ptirison  with  other  ])ai*ts  of  the  countr\',  ho  his  evi<lenco  is  the  more  valuable. 
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CURVE — CEANTIRK 

Ketween  the  Galway  aiid  Westport  cui-ves  is  Ceantire,  at  which 
place  grooves  at  the  Giant's  Causeway  ]X)inteA  A  steamer 
ruiis  fix)m  Loch  Banza  to  Campbelton,  and  thence  a  road  leads 
to  the  lighthouse  at  the  Scotch  Land's  End.  Tlie  east  coast  is 
broken  and  weather-beaten  all  the  way,  but  the  highest  hills 
are  rounded.  At  Campbcltan  the  hills  are  very  unlike  ice-work. 
Not  a  symptom  of  glacial  action  could  be  traced  up  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  1100  feet  high  which  rises  south  of  the  town.  But  if 
the  sea  were  1000  feet  deeper,  the  town  and  the  country  between 
the  two  seas  would  be  about  990  feet  under  water.  This 
district  has  been  swept  and  tlie  surface  destroyed  l)y  the  sea. 
There  is  no  trace  of  old  ice  in  the  low  groimds  further 
west.  A  few  suspicious  boulders  at  the  end  of  glens  may 
possibly  be  renniant^  of  moraines  or  drift,  but  these  are  few 
and  far  between.  Within  four  miles  of  the  li/jiJUJuncse,  rocks 
on  liigh  grounds  begin  to  assume  the  familiar  shape,  and  at 
a  height  of  700  feet,  a  large  block  is  perched  upon  a  romided 
hill-shoulder  Uj  the  right  of  the  road.  At  900  feet,  some 
1  blocks  of  rounded  giunitc  peer  through  the  moss  by  the  road- 
side, and  beside  them  are  lumps  of  the  crumpled  contorted 
slate  of  the  couiitr}'.  Fifty  yards  fm-ther,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  is  a  well-preseired  surface.  It  is  a  miniatui^e  tor, 
and  a  dcM'p  o;rof>vo  on  the  t<)|)  of  it  points  nearly  R  and  W.. 
at  the  notcli  tJirough  wliich  tlie  iT>ad  passes. 
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Over  the  brow  to  the  south  of  the  road,  hills  rise  to  a 
height  of  1260  feet,  according  to  a  barometer  which  passing 
gales  made  an  imcertain  guide  for  the  time.  All  these  tops 
have  glaciated  surfaces,  broken  short  off  on  the  Irish  side ; 
and  the  run  of  hollows  and  hill-sides,  and  of  ridges  of  rock, 
nearly  agrees  with  the  opposite  hollow  in  which  Belfast  Lough 
now  ebbs  and  flows.  But  all  fine  lines  seemed  worn  out  of 
the  contorted  broken  mica-slate.  One  hill-top  after  another 
was  drawn  blank.  After  a  long  search  some  very  remarkable 
grooves  were  found  below  the  brow,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
MulL  They  are  on  a  point  of  hard  rock  at  1080  feet  or  there- 
abouts. Two  smooth  regular  deep  grooves,  about  six  feet  long, 
run  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  cut  out  a  narrow  ridge 
upon  which  a  man  could  ride.  One  groove  is  a  foot  deep, 
and  two  feet  wide,  the  other  about  the  same  size.  Part  of 
this  rock  has  split  off  and  fallen,  and  large  blocks  of  it  lie 
below  the  solid  point  The  fragments  are  deeply  grooved, 
and  these  marks  ran  parallel  to  the  others,  before  they  split  off. 

One  of  these  fallen  grooves  ends  suddenly,  so  that  the 
hollow  would  fit  a  man's  head  like  a  stone  helmet.  The 
grooves  cut  through  the  edge  of  beds  in  the  stone,  and  the 
whole  rock  is  rounded.  In  profile  it  has  the  form  of  a  great 
gray  leech,  and  Fair  Head  in  Ireland  is  seen  over  the  rounded 
back.  A  stick  laid  in  one  of  the  grooves  joints  W.  N.  W.  just 
outside  the  Rhinns  of  Islay,  along  the  run  of  the  tide,  which 
hurries  past  heaving  and  boiling  1000  feet  below.  Here  then 
a  stream  bearing  ice  once  curled  round  the  Mull,  and  ran,  as 
streams  now  run,  from  Loch  Fyne  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute, 
round  Skipness  Point,  along  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan,  and 
past  the  great  Scotch  rendezvous  for  modem  stoims  and  tides. 

These  smooth  grooves  are  all  the  more  i-emarkable  from 
the  shattered  rocks  which  surround  them  on  all  sides.     It 
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remained  to  be  seen  if  waves  and  streams  make  similar  marks 
at  tlie  shore,  Avithout  tlie  help  of  ice,  and  after  a  close  search 
no  grooves  were  found.  The  coast-line  is  made  up  of  angular 
forms,  land-slips,  rifts,  riven  cliffs  ready  to  slip,  and  vast  piles 
of  broken  fallen  cliffs,  amongst  which  a  wild  sea  raged  and 
roared,  while  the  wind  drove  spray,  cutting  showers  of  rain, 
and  hail  scudding  over  land  and  sea.  About  the  aiguilles 
of  Mont  Blanc  (chap.  xiL)  similar  piles  of  ruin  are  strewn ; 
here  all  the  power  of  the  Atlantic  has  failed  to  obliterate  high 
ice-marks  on  the  brow  of  the  Mull  of  Ceantire. 

From  Carapbelton  to  Oleiibar  the  road  coasts  the  Atlantic 
for  twelve  miles  along  the  north  shore.  The  rocks  about  this 
level  are  all  shattered  and  riven,  and  the  power  of  ocean- 
waves  is  displayed  in  the  grand  tumbling  surf  which  rolls  in 
upon  the  sand  at  Machariehanish  Bay.  On  the  land  side  are 
piles  of  drift,  which  seem  at  first  to  be  hills  of  blown  sand, 
but  the  sand  covers  hea])s  of  large  stones.  At  Glenbar  tlie 
mouth  of  a  glen  rimning  nortli-eastwards  towards  Arran  is 
passed,  and  theix^  numbers  of  large  polished  and  gi^ooved 
blocks  of  hard  stone,  foreign  to  the  district,  had  been  freshly 
dmgged  from  a  field,  and  were  piled  along  the  road-side  for 
building  fences.  Tlie  icc-niarks  on  these  were  quite  fresL 
The  (Tiaiit's  Causeway  bears  S.W.  by  W.  from  this  spot,  and 
is  clearly  seen  on  a  fine  day.  Ice-marks  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way pointed  X.K  by  E.  into  Glenbar,  and  along  the  shore  of 
Ceantire.  There  is  no  Antrim  chalk  at  Glenbar,  but  there  is 
granite  in  Antrim.  From  this  glen  to  the  mouth  of  West 
liOch  Tarbert  the  cotust  gradually  loses  the  shattered  form  of 
ocean  denudation,  antl  smooth  ic(»-work  is  bett^er  preserved 
as  the  shelter  is  reached,  liucks  are  less  and  less  broken  as 
the  mainland  is  a]>pr()ache(l,  antl  as  one  island  breakwater 
aft(»r  anotlu'r  shuts  out  the  waves.      As  the  western  surf 
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decreases  in  power,  and  waves  get  smaller,  rifts  and  geos 
become  hollows  ;  cliffs  change  to  ridges  and  tors  ;  patches  of 
drift  with  stones  appear  on  hill-sides,  more  large  boulders  are 
seen  on  the  shore,  and  every  rock-form  points  into  Loch 
Tarbert,  and  the  wide  hollow  in  which  it  lies,  as  the  direction 
from  which  some  grinding  force  moved.  At  Frcniichean,  upon 
the  top  of  an  isolated  hill  about  200  feet  high,  a  weathered 
surface  is  preserved,  so  that  the  direction  can  be  deter- 
mined by  deep  grooves  and  other  sure  marks.  At  this  spot 
ice  moved  from  N.E.  towards  the  island  of  Cara. 

At  about  100  feet  above  the  clachan  the  marks  are  fresh. 
The  rock  is  smooth  and  rounded,  and  straight  grooves  on  it, 
from  one  and  a  haK  to  three  inches  wide,  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  deep,  and  some  more  than  six  feet  long,  prove  that  ice 
moved  from  RN.K  at  tliis  spot.  At  300  feet  on  the  same 
hill  the  general  form  alone  is  preserved.  The  same  rock  has 
weathered,  so  that  waving  ribs — the  edges  of  beds  of  crumpled 
slate — rise  an  inch  or  more  above  the  surface.  At  first  sight 
the  fresh  grooves  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  small  modem 
glacier,  wliich  slid  down  a  north-eastern  hollow  from  low  hills 
in  Ceantire.  The  moraine  seems  just  below  the  village,  but 
the  shape  of  the  hills,  deep  glens,  and  the  direction  of  the 
grooves,  make  a  modem  land-glacier  impossible.  One  surface 
has  been  preserved  at  one  spot  by  clay,  and  lately  exposed,  so 
it  remains  entire  beside  a  bare  surface  spoiled  by  weather. 

Tlie  highest  hill  on  the  road-side  is  opposite  to  Ardpatrick, 
and  is  400  feet  high.  The  surface  is  bare  rock,  ground  and 
weathered.  Deep  marks  here  point  E.N.E.  up-stream,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  pass  which  leads  over  Ceantire  to  Skipness,  and 
W.S.W.  past  Ardpatrick  at  the  southern  point  of  Islay.  A 
number  of  loose  stones  are  scattered  on  this  hill,  one  of  which 
is  a  lai^  block  of  white  quartz. 
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At  the  end  of  IVest  Loch  Tarbert,  Ceantire  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  about  hali'  a  mile  wide  and 
some  thirty  feet  liigL  West  Loch  Tarbert  lies  in  a  deep 
hollow  about  ten  miles  long,  wliich  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
strike  of  rock-beds.  On  either  side  of  this  large  groove  are 
hills  from  1500  to  2000  feet  high.  Those  to  the  south-east 
make  the  north-eastern  end  of  Ceantire  ;  the  other  side  of  the 
groove  is  a  block  of  high  land  which  ends  in  another  large 
groove  at  the  Crinan  Canal,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  dis- 
trict is  Sliamh  Gaoil  (the  Hill  of  Love),  about  which  many 
songs  and  legends  are  repeated.  Above  the  town  of  Tarbert, 
in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  is  a  long  ridge  about  600  feet 
high.  On  the  top  of  tliis  ridge  are  perched  blocks,  and, 
though  much  weathered,  ice-marks  abound  on  the  hill.  At 
one  place  a  long  narrow  ridge  like  the  back  of  an  animal  ends 
abruptly  where  it  was  broken  off ;  at  another  a  patch  of  hard 
stone  groimd  smooth  has  resisted  the  weatlier,  and  marks  are 
plain.  Tlic  ridge  itself  gives  the  direction.  A  stick  pointed 
at  Dunskeg  in  West  Loch  Tarbert,  points  down-stream  over  the 
island  of  Cara  at  Ix)ugli  Foyle  in  Ireland,  and  up-stream  N.E.  by 
E.,  over  Cowal,  past  the  noi'thern  slioulder  of  high  hills  near 
Ardkinglas ;  and  every  rock-form  in  the  neiglibourhood  points 
the  same  way.  With  the  sea  at  this  level  Ceantii'e  would  be 
three  islands,  with  sounds  near  Skipness  and  at  Campbelton. 
A  stream  flowing  as  the  ebb  does  in  Loch  Fyne,  would  split 
on  hills  east  of  Tarbert.  One  branch  would  join  a  stream 
coinuig  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  as  the  ebb  does  at  Skipness 
Point,  and  follow  the  direction  of  ice-gi*ooves  on  the  Arran 
hills ;  another  would  flow  past  Tarbert  through  two  narrow 
sounds,  and  joui  the  other  streams  about  Clachaii,  where  ice- 
<^n'oov(»s  point  tit  the  hollow  wlii(*li  crosses  Ceantire.  At 
lii^'hor  l('V(^ls  similar  streams  w(»ul(l  still  f(»ll()w  these  dee]> 
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trenches,  and  flow  round  islands  which  are  hills  now.  In 
walking  north-westwards  from  Tarbert,  long  parallel  ridges 
and  deep  troughs  are  passed  as  the  hill  is  mounted.  From 
Tarbert  to  the  top  of  the  first  ridge  is  about  550  or  600  feet. 
Then  comes  a  steep  descent  of  about  500  feet  into  the  next 
groova  Then  a  steep  hill  rises  to  650  feet,  and  a  point  is 
reached  which  opens  the  narrow  end  of  Loch  Fyne.  Ben 
Cruachan  is  seen  to  the  north,  the  Ardkinglas  hills  to  the 
south,  and  a  wide  hollow  with  hills  and  glens  between  these 
high  points.  Eidge  follows  ridge  up  to  the  top  of  Sliamh 
Gaoil,  and  the  whole  district  seems  ice-ground. 

All  the  low  hills  are  of  one  pattern.  At  700  feet  are 
perched  blocks,  and  more  can  be  seen  higher  up  ;  rolled  stones 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and  many  are  foreign  to  the 
rocks  on  which  they  rest.  Every  bare  rock  in  this  district^ 
even  rocks  below  high-water  mark,  and  under  water,  are 
grooved  and  rounded  in  the  same  general  direction. 

So,  after  a  check  at  the  Mull  of  Ceantire,  the  spoor  which 
was  taken  up  at  Westport,  at  Clew  Bay,  in  Ireland,  is  fresh 
on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  lies  in  a  wide  hollow  between 
the  Jura  and  Arran  hills ;  between  Cruachan  and  Ben  Lo- 
mond further  inland ;  and  central  Scotland  is  right  ahead. 
The  track  wiU  be  taken  up  there  again. 

On  Mr.  Geikie's  map  arrows  point  from  N.K  to  S.W.  over 
these  Argyllshire  hills,  and  the  marks  are  attributed  to  glaciers 
of  very  large  dimensions  sliding  off  Scotland.  According  to 
the  marks  now  described,  ice  moved  south-westwards  as  far 
as  Galway  and  Westport,  in  Ireland  ;  if  it  was  a  glacier,  it 
was  2000  feet  thick  at  Shan  Folagh ;  it  was  at  least  sixty  miles 
wide  on  this  part  of  the  Scotch  coast,  and  it  moved  over  the 
tops  of  hills,  between  1500  and  2000  feet  high,  in  Arran  and 
Ceantire. 
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ARGYLL,   etc: 

Galway  Cui^ves. — The  spoor  taken  up  at  Galway,  and  found  at 
Belfast  and  in  Arran,  is  fresh  in  Bute  ;  but  at  the  low  level 
of  Bute  the  lines,  according  to  Mr.  Geikie's  map,  follow  the 
run  of  the  ebb  tide,  and  curve  back  to  the  E.  of  S. 

At  Greenock  a  glaciated  rock  peers  out  from  under  a 
garden-wall  in  a  footpath  near  the  town. 

So  three  lines  taken  up  in  Ireland  are  landed  in  three 
grooves  which  cross  Scotland. 

Tlie  DeiTy  Veagh  line  points  to  tlie  Caledonian  Canal ; 
the  Westport,  Deny,  and  Tarbert.  lino  to  Glonorchy  ;  tlie  Gal- 
way, Belfast,  and  An-an  line  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  :  and  these 
must  bo  followed. 

At  or  near  the  present  sea-level  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
path  which  ico  followed  in  all  the  lochs  of  western  Arg)-IL 

In  crossing  from  Greenock  to  Inverarj%  from  the  Galway 
to  the  Westport  cur\'e,  a  series  of  hollows  are  traversed.  It 
is  plain  that  land-ice  or  soa-ice,  moving  at  low  levels,  could 
only  slide  down,  or  float  up  or  down,  these  deep  grooves. 

Loch  Long  (the  Ship  Ix)ch)  runs  up  N.E.,  and  rocks  on  its 
shores  are  ground  from  the  N.E.  as  far  as  Tarbert,  where  Ben 
I/)mond  stands  sontrv.  A  low  neck  of  land  divides  Loch 
Long  from  l^ch  Lomoud.  At  the  level  of  sea-shells  found 
about  Paisley,  (Jroonock,  etc.,  the  sea  wouhl  n^ach  Glenfallocli, 
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and  surround  a  large  block  of  high  land  in  Dumbartonshire. 
At  Tarbert  the  ice-marks  do  not  point  at  Ben  Lomond,  but 
turn  round  and  point  at  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
loch,  where  engineers  chose  Glenfalloch  as  the  lowest  pass  to 
reach  Loch  Tay.  Ben  Lomond  was  not  the  source  of  the  ice. 
A  great  stream  was  moved  down  from  Glenfalloch,  leaving 
great  stones,  to  which  legends  are  attached.  One  is  the  "Stone 
of  the  Bulls."  It  was  capsized  and  rolled  down  from  the  moun- 
tains during  a  mythical  fight  between  two  mythical  bulls,  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a  pulpit  in  later  days.  High  up  on  the 
sky-line,  on  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Lomond,  at  least  2000  feet 
up,  more  boulders  are  perched,  where  they  could  not  have 
rolled.  They  must  surely  have  floated.  If  these  be  marks  of 
ice-floats,  the  Glenfalloch  stream  split  at  Tarbert ;  one  branch 
went  S.W.  down  Loch  Ix)ng,  the  other  round  by  Dumbarton 
to  Greenock.  The  proof  must  be  sought  at  the  head  of  Glen- 
falloch, at  the  watershed,  and  that  station  has  not  yet  been 
made  good. 

At  Rowardennan,  on  Loch  Lomond,  where  steamers  caU,  a 
point  of  rock  at  the  water-level  has  deep  conspicuous  grooves 
which  clearly  indicate  very  heavy  ice  passing  towards  the 
Clyde,  and  grounding  or  sliding  hera  The  only  doubt  is 
whether  the  ice  was  aground  in  a  sea,  or  high  and  dry. 

Olencrodh. — The  Loch  Long  stream  was  joined  by  several 
others.  A  large  branch  can  be  traced  from  Ben  lomma  to 
the  col  at  **  Eest-and-be-Thankful."  There  the  level  is  about 
800  feet,  and  the  question  is,  What  was  the  sea-level  when 
the  last  glacier  reached  it  ?  The  marks  can  be  followed  from 
the  col  two  ways ;  down  Glencrodh  (the  Fold  Glen)  to  the 
sea  at  Loch  Long,  and  down  to  Ardkinglas.  The  question  to 
be  answered  is — 

Did  the  ice  slide  all  the  way,  or  did  it  slide  part  of  the 
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way,  to  be  launched  at  2000,  or  800,  or  any  sea-level  other 
than  the  present  ? 

Loch  GoU. — Loch  Goil  branches  off  from  Loch  Long  lower 
down,  and  heavy  ice  came  down  that  pass  from  the  north. 
The  rocks  are  all  ground,  and  the  weather-side  is  towards 
the  pasa 

At  the  mouth  of  Loch  (Joil,  Clach-an-Turaman  (the  Stone 
of  Staggering)  is  perched  upon  the  sky-line  about  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  loch  is  about  250  feet  deep, 
and  the  shape  of  the  bottom  is  known  to  herring-fishers,  who 
say  that  "  it  is  all  in  pits  and  ridges."  It  is  therefore  like  the 
shore.  If  this  be  the  work  of  land-glaciei*s,  the  ice  was  at  least 
600  feet  thick. 

At  the  head  of  Loch  Goil  two  glens  branch — one  to  the 
"  Eest^"  800  ;  the  other  to  Glen  Ifrinn,  where  the  col  is  630. 
A  coach  and  a  charact<3r  convey  travellers  to  Loch  Fyne.  At 
200  feet,  and  on  the  top  of  this  pass,  are  piles  of  glacial 
drift,  and  at  the  sea-level  on  both  sides  are  conspicuous  ice- 
niarks. 

But  the  difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  higli  drift  at  730 
feet.  No  land-glacicra  met  there,  for  there  are  no  glens  to 
hold  them. 

Loch  Ei'k, — liOwer  down,  a  third  low  pass  joins  Loch  Fyne 
to  the  Filth  of  Clyde,  at  the  Holy  Ix)cli  and  Dunoon. 

The  slujres  of  Locli  Eek  are  strewed  with  large  boulders, 
and  grooved.  The  col  is  about  100  feet  high,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Cfcikie's  map,  tlio  ice  moved  towards  the  Clyde  from 
Ix)cli  Fyne. 

The  question  to  l)e  solved  is  the  sea-leveL  At  100  feet 
there  would  be  a  strait  at  the  Holy  Loch  ;  at  730,  a  second 
strait  at  Glen  Ifrinn  ;  at  800,  Loch  Yyim  would  join  Loch 
Long  in  a  rock-basin  called  Loch  Kestal,  and  it  would  meet 
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Lt>ch  I^moiul  at  the  head  of  Glen  Chonaglas,  and  at  the  liead 
f»f  (Jlen  Fyne.  If  the  sea  ever  was  at  that  level,  thei*e  must 
be  evidence  of  the  fact  somewhere,  and  ice-grooves  on  water- 
sheds mav  he  examined  as  silent  witnesses. 

Lovh  Ff/)u\ — Loch  Fyne  nuis  nearly  N.K  towards  I»ch 
Tay.  Striie  are  hiid  down  on  (ireikie's  map  ;  and  they  inv 
very  conspicuous  at  low  levels.  Everywhere  along  the  shores 
from  end  to  end,  ice-marks  are  fresh  upon  rocks  near  the  sea 
and  awash.  Tlie  direction  of  movement  was  along  the  mn  of 
the  ebb,  S.W. 

Tlie  woodcut  on  p.  92  is  copied  from  a  photograph  made 
by  an  able  artist.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  form  of  such 
rocks. 

I/ivercuy, — North  of  Loch  Fyne,  two  glens — Gl(>n  Aoradh 
and  Glen  Siorrath — nm  northwards  and  eastwards  towards 
IjOcIi  Awe.  In  these  are  piles  of  drift,  and  in  branch  glens 
which  nm  into  them  are  similar  collections  of  rubbish  at 
similar  elevations,  generally  from  600  to  800  feet. 

At  a  place  in  Glen  Aoradh,  called  Tullich  (mounds),  are 
gi'eat  conical  heaps  of  scratched  stones,  and  other  glacial 
debris,  arranged  like  moraines  described  above  (chap,  xxviii.) 
Gn  one  of  these  mounds  courts  were  held  in  the  olden  time. 
The  drift  extends  to  the  top  of  the  col,  which  is  about  800 
feet  high,  level  with  "  Rest-and-be-Thankful."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  the  countiy  to  suggest  a  glacier  ending  at  the 
head  of  Glen  AoraiUi.  Ben  Cruachan  is  beyond  Loch  Awe, 
and  the  drift  did  not  come  from  that  direction.  But  if  the  sea 
were  1000  feet  higher.  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Fyne,  and  Loch  Lomond 
woidd  all  be  joined,  the  sea  would  reach  the  foot  of  the  hills 
of  central  Scotland,  and  all  these  passes  would  be  straits.* 

Lorn,  Cowal,  and  Ceantire  Avould  be  t^n  islands  added  to 

*  For  the  shape  of  rubbish -hcaiMS  tlroppetl  from  melting  ire,  si'e  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
VOI^  II.  G 
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the  Hebrides,  and  the  mainland  of  Scotland  would  be  an 
archipelago  at  this  sea-leveL 

The  river  Aoradh  has  cut  sections  in  the  drift,  and  it 
seems  to  have  come  round  a  hill-shoulder  from  hills  and  glens 
about  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Awe.  Above  a  certain  level, 
about  900  or  1000  feet,  the  hill-tops  are  bare  rock,  and  striae 
on  them  point  in  that  direction. 

Loch  Awe. — Loch  Awe  runs  N.K  and  S.W.,  like  the  prin- 
cipal glens  in  this  district.  It  points  up  to  Loch  Lyddich 
and  Loch  Ericht  in  central  Scotland  ;  and  rocks  along  the 
shores  of  Loch  Awe  are  ground  from  that  direction. 

The  general  features  of  the  country,  then,  suggest  the 
action  of  some  powerful  engine  which  has  ground  the  whole 
district,  so  as  to  furrow  it  from  N.K  to  S.W.,  and  cross-cut  it 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  leaving  a  few  high  joints  unground, 

Above  a  certain  level,  about  2000  feet,  the  tops  are  riven, 
weathered,  shattered,  bare  rocks,  as  Bcdnn  Copach  ("  the 
Jagged  Hill,"  which  Saxons  call  the  Cobbler,  and  Celts 
Arthur's  S(,'at) ;  the  Gray  Head,  and  others.  Lower  hills  are 
smooth  rounded  ridges,  with  the  worn  strata  peeping  through 
the  turf  to  show  that  the  glens  are  gi*ooves  hollowed  out. 
Tliey  are  tool-marks  of  some  gi-aviug  engine,  not  fractures 
ill  the  earth's  crust. 

Tlie  sliattered  peaks  prove  that  the  glens  are  not  weather- 
marks.  Eiver-beds  prove  that  tlie  glens  are  not  simply 
water-marks. 

Riglit  dowai  these  smootli  hill-sides  small  streams  are  saw- 
ing rough  splintery  trenches.  Tliey  are  cutting  across  the 
grain  into  the  rounded  sides  of  smooth  grooves  gouged  out 
with  some  otlier  tool. 

The  sea-coa^st  proves  that  the  glens  are  nc»t  the  marks  of 
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ocean-currents.  Sea-waves  chop  like  an  axe  at  tlie  root  of  a 
tree,  or  like  a  pickaxe  at  the  foundation  of  a  wall ;  and  the 
west  coast  is  a  wall  of  cliffs,  wherever  tlie  sea  has  its  full 
swing. 

These  west  country  glens  seem  to  be  large  ice-grooves ; 
the  problem  is.  How  came  the  climate  to  change,  and  when 
did  the  change  take  place?  If  there  were  a  measure  for 
river-work,  the  Highland  bums  would  give  one  answer.  A 
stranger,  wandering  along  a  smooth  hill-side,  may  see  a  nar- 
row belt  of  brushwood  meandering  through  the  heather.  On 
coming  to  the  place,  he  will  find  an  impassable  gorge,  hidden 
amongst  the  treea  Unless  he  knows  the  fords,  he  may  wan- 
der for  miles,  stopped  by  the  work  of  a  rivulet 

Legends  tell  how  Eob  Eoy  took  up  his  abode  at  a  river- 
fork  of  this  kind,  and  called  the  place  his  castle.  The  house 
is  there  still ;  and,  without  the  modem  bridge,  a  stranger  could 
hardly  get  to  it,  though  the  fords  are  easy,  when  foxmd. 

Further  back,  it  is  told  that  a  forfeited  earl  and  a  faithful 
guide  escaped  from  hostile  Athole  men,  "  who  had  made  a 
stable  for  horses  of  the  Castle  of  MacCailain."  The  foes  got 
near  enough  to  speak,  but  the  strangers  could  not  cross  a 
bum  whose  very  existence  a  stranger  would  hardly  suspect. 

The  river-bed  is  a  fact,  if  the  story  be  too  picturesque  for 
sober  history.  It  is  a  deep  gash,  with  vertical  sides,  cut  in 
the  smooth  rounded  hollow,  which  was  made  before  the  rivers 
began  to  saw  ;  and  the  rivers  are  sawing  through  ice-grooves, 
which  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  been  made  in  the  low 
groimds  of  Argyll 

Westport  Curve — high  marks, — In  order  to  find  out  the 
course  of  a  general  movement  in  ice  and  water,  sufficient  to 
account  for  denudation  on  this  scale,  it  is  necessary  to  get  out 
of  this  network  of  deep  narrow  glens.     The  top  of  the  steeple 
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is  tho  j)lac('  lor  tlu' wcatliri'-cook,  and  liill-t ops  must  bo  soiiglit 
for  the  spoor  of  llic  Baltic  Current. 

Ihffi  (Jhorrc  Hhile. — On  the  north  side  ol"  Loch  lyne,  near 
Inverary,  is  a  liill  whieli  generally  goes  l)v  the  name  of  Dun 
Horrible  ;  but  the  name  means  the  hill  of  the  steep  brink.  It 
is  about  050  feet  high.  The  top  is  isolated,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
ridge  which  separates  Glen  Aoradh  fi*om  Glen  Sion*atli ; 
Ben  Cruaehan  is  U)  the  north,  and  the  cols  are  lower  than 
this  hill-top.  D:)ch  Fyne,  and  hills  and  glens  about  it ;  the 
Ceantiixi  hills,  and  many  other  distant  points,  are  seen  from 
this  spot.  With  the  sea  at  800  feet,  it  was  a  rock  far  from 
shore.  Near  the  top  are  loose  blocks  which  must  have  floated 
there,  unless  they  were  earned  by  glaciei's  or  men.  The  hill  it- 
self, and  rock-surfaces  laid  bare,  have  the  usual  rounded  fonn. 

At  about  750  feet,  weathered  rock-tables  are  bare  in  the 
moor  below  the  toj).  Any  marks  which  can  be  found  on  them 
seem  to  i)oint  at  Glen  Siorrath  and  the  shoulder  of  Beinn 
I5uidhe,  beyond  which  lies  I»ch  Tay.  A  block  of  hard  stone, 
beautifully  smoothed  and  gi'ooved  on  two  sides,  li(^s  here  ; 
and  fences  are  made  of  boulders  gatliered  on  tlie  hill.  At  this 
level,  and  above  it,  rooks  to  the  north  are  ice-ground  all  the 
wavto  tlio  head  of  (Jlen  Aoradh,  and  marks  there  turn  round 
the  liill-sh(>ulder  into  the  I/x-li  Awe  tjToov(\ 

Hicse  marks  lead  to  central  Scotland.  lUit  there  are 
higher  marks. 

Briii/t  BJtirac. — The  highest  point  on  the  ritlge  which 
divides  Iam:\\  Awv  from  TA)ch  Fyne  is  Beinn  lUireac  (the 
Sp{\'kle(l  llill\  In  ascending  to  it  from  Inverary.  signs  of 
gloeial  action  appear  everywhere.  Liirge  gnuned  stones,  enor- 
mous wandering  blocks.  ])atches  of  drift,  contorted  beds  of 
sand,  and  other  marks,  aj)])ear  in  tlie  \\(»ods,  and  amongst  tln^ 
lieatlur.      .Vt    12(H)  i'rct,  at  the  N.M.  end  nf  on(»  of  the  nnme- 
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nms  rulg(!3  oi'  wliich  the  toji  is  com]xiseil,  a  wt'll-inailtL-it  deep 
fjroovi!  iioints  N.H  liy  E,,  into  a  hollow  t-i  the  imrtli  of  Bcinn 
Jiuidhe. 

Up  to  1350  feet,  tlie  whole  ridge  is  ice-gitiuiid,  and  every 
rock-form  points  at  a  sea  of  liills  in  central  Scotland  A 
ai>irit-level  and  a  map  show  that  the  passes  in  the  distance  are 
lower  than  this  point. 


At  1550  feet,  at  the  end  of  the  next  ridge,  weathered 
grooves,  six  feet  long,  rini  liorizontally  along  the  sides  of  long 
weathered  tors,  which  rival  those  of  Coniieniara  ;  and  tli(W 
marks  all  point  one  way  at  central  Hcotlancl 

From  this  point  to  the  top,  1650  feet,  accoi-ding  tn  ti  dia- 
turbed  barometer,  excellent  specimens  of  roclies  moiitomiees, 
with  perched  blocks,  abound.  The  cut  was  sketched  ou  the 
wood  ;  it  is  reversed ;  but  the  form  was  carefully  copied,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  ice. 

If  the  sea  were  at  1650  feet,  there  would  be  a  clear  cmirse 
over  Scotland  by  Strathspey  to  Scandinavia  Dnlwhinny,  at 
the  end  of  Loch  Ericht,  is  1169  ;  Loch  Gany,  1330  ;  and  the 
highest  point  on  the  Perth  and  Inverness  Railway  is  1480  feet. 
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And  it  is  to  these  places  that  horizontal  marks  on  Beinn 
Bhreac  point. 

Looking  S.  W.  along  the  supposed  line  of  movement^  there  is 
a  clear  horizon  between  Jura  and  Arran  along  the  north  shore 
of  Ceantire ;  and  beyond  the  horizon  is  a  clear  way  to  Loch 
Foyle,  and  thence  to  Westport,  as  shown  above  (chap,  xxx.) 

Looking  N.R  there  is  a  broken  horizon  between  the 
vertebrae  of  Scotland  —  between  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben 
Cmachan;  but  the  way  is  clear  at  this  level,  all  the  way 
to  the  Bergen  glaciers  which  have  been  described  above 
(chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.) 

From  Beinn  Bhreac  a  magnificent  panorama  is  seen :  a 
wide  stretch  of  moor  and  lake,  with  hills,  islands,  sounds,  and 
the  wide  ocean ;  Arran  and  Ceantire  are  seen  ;  Tarbert  and 
Sliamh  Ghoil ;  the  distant  smoke  of  Greenock  beyond  Cowal 
and  Eoseneath,  all  the  Argyllshire  glens  and  cols  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  central  Scotland  right  ahead.  From  this  point 
the  evidence  seems  completa  These  ice-marks  were  surely 
made  by  sea-ice,  of  the  dimensions  described  by  Lament, 
DufTerin,  Scoresby,  and  others ;  moWng  at  this  level  as  sea- 
ice  moves  off  Labrador.* 

If  the  other  theory  be  taken  it  will  not  fit  the  facts.  To 
arrive  at  the  top  of  Beinn  Bhreac  from  central  Scotland, 
land-ice  would  have  to  climb  for  six  miles  along  the  back  of 
a  steep  ridge,  out  of  Glen  Aoradh  for  about  800  feet,  if  it 
stuck  to  the  col ;  for  1500  feet,  if  it  came  straight  from  Loch 
Awe  ;  and  there  is  no  hill  to  the  N.K  high  enough  to  give  the 
necessary  pressure.  The  liill-top  is  higher  than  the  water- 
shed of  central  Scotland  in  passes  out  of  which  the  ice  must 

•  These  high  marks  were  first  noticed  by  the  present  Duke  of  Argyll,  who,  in 
1857,  \vToto  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and  attributed  the  marks  to  sea-ice. — Edin. 
Xew  Phil.  Journal^  new  scries,  vol.  vi.,  p.  153. 
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have  come  accorJiiig  to  the  marks  which  it  made.  Glaciers 
might  slide  down  to  the  sea  by  Loch  Awe  and  Loch  Fyne ; 
but  they  never  climb  if  they  can  slide  past  a  hill. 

Supposing  a  solid  mass  2000  feet  thick  to  travel  along 
parallel  glens  in  Scotland,  like  a  sledge  in  ruts.  Let  one 
nmner  be  in  the  Caledonian  Canal,  another  in  Loch  Awe,  a 
third  in  Loch  Fyne,  and  a  fourth  in  the  Clyde.  Let  the  ice- 
tract  be  as  large  as  the  largest  known,  still  even  that  strong 
supposition  will  not  caiT}'  the  ice  over  the  top  of  Shan  Folagh, 
2000  feet  up,  and  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Nor  is  there  any 
apparent  reason  why  such  ice  should  move  fix)m  N.E.  to  S.W. 
or  thereby,  from  the  watershed  of  Scotland  to  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland, 

But  if  ice  floated  at  the  level  of  the  highest  marks,  ice  in 
Greenland  and  off  Newfoimdland  explains  the  puzzle. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  prevailing  current  may 
have  left  marks,  as  a  prevailing  wind  bends  trees.  It  is  easy 
to  watch  clouds  floating  past  those  hiU-tops  at  a  well-marked 
level,  and  turn  them  into  ice-floes  and  icebergs,  glaciers  and 
snow,  from  pictures  copied  by  memory  from  books  and 
nature. 

The  average  annual  rain-faU  in  this  district  is  about  six 
feet.  If  the  rain  were  snow,  as  "  it  is  whiles,"  and  the  climate 
a  trifle  colder,  forty  or  fifty  years  would  build  a  snow-heap 
more  than  2000  feet  deep,  and  glaciers  and  icebergs  might 
resume  their  unfinished  work  in  Argyll.  The  climate  has 
changed,  and  may  change  again ;  a  reason  for  the  change  is 
surely  worth  seeking.  One  has  been  sought  in  a  rise  of 
Lapland  and  a  Baltic  current,  and  so  far  the  British  spoor 
looks  weD,  for  it  points  the  right  way. 

Tides. — If  high  ice-marks  are  attributed  to  ice-floats,  and 
low  marks  to  local  glaciers  and  fjord  ice,  part  of  the  ice- 
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prf)l)k*in  is  solved.  The  powei^s  which  move  these  Hoats  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Labrador  are  ocean-currents  and  local 
tides,  and  tlieir  movements  regnhite  the  movements  of  the 
ice,  as  a  stream  determines  the  path  of  froth.  Ever  since 
there  was  fluid  to  be  moved  on  the  earth's  surface,  there 
nmst  have  been  tides,  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  permanent 
laws  ;  so  existing  tides  on  the  Scotch  coast  throw^  light  upcm 
marks  made  by  old  Scotch  ice. 

In  the  tidal  chai*t  of  the  ]>ritish  Isles,  given  in  Keith 
Johnston's  Physical  Atlas j  plate  15,  the  local  wave  of  flood 
is  shown  trav(;lling  noi*th-eastwards  across  the  Atlantic  from 
America  towards  the  Baltic,  w^hen  it  runs  foul  of  Ireland. 
Tlierc  the  wave  is  stopped  and  divided.  It  is  high  water  on 
the  south- western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  ebb  begins  to  flow 
back.  But  the  wave  of  flood  sweeps  on,  and  curls  round  till 
flood  meets  flood  behind  Ireland  in  the  lee,  near  the  Isle  of 
Man.  It  is  high-water  in  that  channel,  and  the  ebb  begins 
there,  but  the  wave  of  flood  sw^ec])s  on  past  Cape  Wrath  and 
the  Lands  l^Lnd,  and  tlie  waves  meet  a  second  time  in  the  lee, 
as  waves  do  belli nd  a  stone  in  a  pond.  It  is  high-water  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  a  third  el)b  begins  l)ehind  Great  Britain. 
Finally,  big  wavers  which  travel  westwards  in  pursuit  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  which  ari^  reflected  from  the  shores  of 
America  back  to  Kuro])e,  pass  eastwards  to  Christiania, 
Ti'ondhjem,  and  CJothel)org,  w^here  the  Baltic  Current  flowing 
out  meets  the  wave  of  flood  and  stops  it  in  the  narrow  sound. 

The  general  princi])le  of  this  tidal  movement  is  simple 
and  easily  undei'stood,  Init  the  details  are  verv  intricate. 

On  the  western  Scotch  coast  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  learn 
the  tides  in  a  small  district.  At  one  point  it  is  said  by  tlu* 
fishei-men  that  se\'en  tides  meet.  At  another,  a  cuiTent  swift 
as  a  mill-mce  pours  through  a  small  sound  in  one  direction 
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for  aboTit  eleven  houi*s,  and  after  a  pause,  nins  l>ack  for  one 
hour.  At  another  place  Come  Rhreacan  whirls  ix)un(l,  and 
can  only  be  approached  at  slack  water.  The  famous  gulf  is 
but  a  whirlpool  like  those  which  whirl  behind  stones  and 
posts,  and  the  piers  of  bridges.  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  strong 
tide  whirling  about  steep  islands,  and  there  are  scores  of  small 
whirlpools  in  every  Scotch  and  Scandinavian  strait. 

It  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  maze  of  the  tides  at  the  sea- 
level  where  sea  and  land  are  clearly  defined,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  map  out  all  the  movements  of  water  beneath  the 
surface.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  follow  extinct  tides 
which  flowed  through  passes  amongst  archipelagoes  of  hills, 
and  at  various  levels  from  3000  feet  downwards. 

Still,  general  movements  of  fossil  tides  may  be  inferred, 
and  some  high  ice-marks  may  be  referred  to  them. 

At  the  level  of  2000  feet,  which  would  be  shown  by 
contour  lines  on  a  Scotch  map,  if  one  existed,  the  flood-tidci 
which  comes  in  from  the  S.W.  would  pass  over  low  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  through  straits  at  Loch  Laggan,  Loch  Erich t.  Loch 
Garry,  Loch  Tay,  etc.,  in  central  Scotland,  and  so  on  over 
Sweden,  into  the  Baltic ;  and  the  ebb  would  return  by  the 
same  direct  route. 

At  the  level  of  1000  feet.  Loch  Garry  and  Loch  Erich t 
would  be  closed,  but  Loch  Laggan  and  Loch  Tay  would  be 
open,  and  the  tide  might  still  pass  that  way. 

At  the  level  of  500  feet,  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  Scottish  Central  Eailway  line, 
woidd  still  be  straits,  though  central  Scotland  had  become  a 
single  island. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  direct  passage  the  waves  of  floo<l 
would  sweep  through  it  as  they  now  sweep  through  th<3 
I'entland  Firth  and  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
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So  long  as  there  was  an  ice-float  to  be  moved  by  tides,  the 
flood-tide  would  move  it  towards  Scandinavia,  and  the  ebb 
would  drive  it  back  towards  America,  as  tides  are  supposed 
to  move  ice  in  sounds  which  cross  Greenland  (voL  L  p.  395.) 

If,  when  the  sear-level  was  at  3000,  2000,  1000,  or  500 
feet,  there  was  an  arctic  current  moving  south-westward  out  of 
the  Baltic,  it  would  help  the  ebb  to  drive  the  floats  and  breed 
glaciers  on  any  Scotch  or  Irish  hills  that  remained  above  water. 
Now  that  Lapland  is  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  no 
such  Baltic  current  and  no  British  ice. 

Inverary  nearly  corresponds  in  latitude  to  Nukasusutok 
in  Labrador. 

Great  floes,  big  icebergs,  and  fields  fifty  miles  wide,  are 
moving  along  the  Labrador  coast  south-eastwards,  driven  by 
the  reflected  current  which  cannot  escape  south-westwards 
from  the  arctic  basin,  because  the  north-west  passage  is  too 
narrow.  The  Labrador  ice  is  moved  by  tides  and  rocked  by 
Atlantic  rollci's  ;  it  whirls  roimd  islands  and  points  and 
rocks,  but  there  is  a  general  direction  of  movement,  and  there 
must  be  a  general  direction  of  ice-marks  on  rocks  imder  water. 

So  old  Scotch  floats  may  have  recorded  a  general  move- 
ment from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  though  eveiy  group  of  islands  and 
every  cliange  in  the  level  of  sea  and  land  would  alter  the 
run  of  local  tides,  change  the  drift  of  ice,  and  so  vary  the 
direction  of  low  marks. 

Tlie  highest  marks  are,  therefore,  best  for  getting  at  general 
movements.  The  Scilly  Bishops  off  Scilly,  the  Dubh  lartach 
off  Mull,  the  Mcalsack  off  Eeykjanccs  in  Iceland,  and  similar 
rocks  in  the  ocean,  are  washed  by  tides,  but  they  do  not 
change  the  course  of  a  tidal  wave  as  Ireland  does. 

On  Shan  Folagh  in  Connemara,  at  2000  feet ;  on  Beinn 
Bhreac  in  Argyllshire,  at  1600  feet ;  and  on  other  isolat^id 
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tops  which  were  solitary  rocks  if  the  sea-level  ever  was  so 
high,  ice-marks  do  agree  with  the  assumed  direction  of  tides 
and  currents.  The  actual  path  of  Labrador  ice  coincides  when 
copied  and  transferred  to  Britain  in  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  232). 

At  lower  levels  in  glens  and  amongst  moimtains,  in  places 
where  hills  made  an  archipelago,  and  the  glens  a  network 
of  sounds  and  firths,  the  marks  become  an  intricate  problem, 
which  would  cost  an  army  of  observers  years  to  solve.  To 
these  low-level  marks  the  attention  of  Scotch  observers  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  directed  hitherto  ;  if  they  wUl  leave  the 
beaten  path  and  try  the  hill,  they  may  work  out  the  whole 
problem  in  time. 

This  at  least  is  plain  :  If  land  rose  or  sea  fell  from  2000 
feet  or  any  high  level  so  far  as  to  dry  glens  in  central  Scotland, 
and  Beinn  Bhreac  in  Argyll,  even  then  glaciers  might  flow 
down  straths  into  sea-lochs  in  GlenfaUoch,  Glencroe,  and  Loch 
Long ;  in  Glen  Fyne,  Glen  Siorrath,  Glen  Chonaglas,  and  Glen 
Aoradh ;  in  Glen  Orchay  and  Loch  Awe  ;  in  Loch  Etive  and 
Glencoe ;  in  Loch  Nevish,  and  in  similar  grooves ;  while  tides 
and  currents  still  flowed  directly  past  Edinburgh  and  Inver- 
ness, over  low  lands  in  the  British  Isles. 

K  there  were  glaciers  on  the  Argyll  Bowling-Green  when 
a  cold  stream  was  in  the  Clyde  valley,  that  branch  of  the 
stream  might  carry  ice  grown  in  Lanarkshire,  Dum- 
barton, and  Argyll,  to  Connemara  ;  while  the  Lochy  branch 
carried  an  ice-fleet  built  about  Ben  Nevis  to  be  wrecked  on 
Donegal 

K  this  really  happened,  there  should  be  ice-marks  to 
correspond  about  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  about  Inverary 
and  Dalwhinny,  about  Fort-William  and  Fort- Augustus,  and 
on  hiUs  and  watersheds  in  central  Scotland ;  and  of  these 
six  points  one  is  made  good  by  Beinn  Bhreac  at  Inverary. 
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At  "  R<^st-aml-lM.' -Thankful,"  u  woary  jiilyiiiii  dih'c  snt  hint 
down  and  aang 

"OkiiiR!  O  iVUTnnii  I'mil  I 
There's  liliiny  n  striili-  fruiu  Home  to  I»rhftwe." 

Above  this  wihi  spot,  from  wliich  a  distant  htwland  horizon 
oaii  b<>.  seen  tlirough  a  gap  in  the  liilla,  a  trtll  mountain  risi'S ; 
anil  on  ifa  steep  icc^rouiiil  sides,  fresh  momines  hiiu<;  wlieir 
ice  left  them  1000  feet  and  more  above  the  prua<!nt  sea. 
Wliere  the  old  pilgrim  sat,  tides  surely  met  since  the  hills 
took  their  present  sliape ;  and  if  they  did,  tlieir  way  was  clear 
along  tliis  route  from  Galway  to  Aberdeen,  and  to  places 
further  from  Lochawe  than  IJome. 

So  now  to  the  apoor  on™  more  with  a  cast  sontliwartla. 
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The  last  cast  was  northwards,  the  next  is  southwards  into 
tJic  low  lands  which  were  seen  from  "  liest-and-be-Tliankful  ;'* 
and  the  next  point  high  on  the  ( Jalway  cniTe  is  near  Glasgow. 

Dcchmont. — About  eight  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  is  an  isolated  hill  of  blue  whinstone,  called 
Dechmont.  It  is  an  igneous  island  in  a  sandstone  sea — an 
upthrow  in  the  coal  formation.  Looking  at  this  hill  from  the 
N.E.,  near  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  it  seems  to  have  been 
worn  down  from  the  eastward,  at  right  angles  Uy  the  line  of 
sight.  It  is  bruken  down  to  the  westward.  It  has  a  rounded 
top  ;  and  cliffs  on  the  west  and  noi*th.  In  shape  it  resembles 
other  hills  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  example,  Stirling  and  Salis- 
bury Cmgs  in  the  same  glen,  and  Bren  Tor  and  other  toi*s  in 
1  )evonshin^. 

At  the  Clyde  level,  rocks  aiX3  sandstones  covei*ed  with 
beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  glacial  drift.  Amongst  stones  taken 
from  the  fields  are  boulders  of  hard  rock,  foreign  to  the  dis- 
trict, i>olished  and  gix)oved.  Many  of  these  are  set  up  along 
the  ix)ad-si(le,  and  marks  are  so  clear  on  tlu^m  that  thev  can 
be  seen  from  a  ]iassing  carriage. 

Mud  in  the  ClytU',  which  is  washed  from  this  district,  is 
of  the  same  (colour  as  the  drift-clav  to  the  south-west,  along 
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the  Galway  curve ;  and  Lanarkshire  boulders  are  like  Irish 
boulders. 

On  the  eastern  shoulder  of  Dechmont,  a  large  pile  of 
stones  had  been  newly  dragged  from  a  field  by  an  improving 
farmer,  in  September  1863,  and  amongst  them  were  large 
blocks  of  crumpled  mica-slate,  quartz  rock,  sandstone,  and 
various  kinds  of  whinstone.  Thus  glacial  drift  extends  far 
up  the  side  of  this  valley.  On  the  hill-top,  at  550  feet,  the 
blue  whinstone  is  barely  covered  with  soil  and  turf.  There  is 
no  drift,  so  this  hill-top  has  been  swept  bare.  Close  to  the 
keeper's  house,  the  turf  was  moved  in  1862,  to  make  room 
for  a  garden,  and  in  1863  the  rock  was  stiU  exposed.  Ice- 
marks  on  it  are  perfect ;  so  Dechmont  was  ice-ground,  and 
has  not  lost  an  eighth  of  an  inch  by  weathering. 

There  are  deep  scores  with  finer  sand-marks  in  them,  and  aU 
these  point  S.K  and  E.S.E.,  at  hills  on  the  line  of  the  Caledo- 
nian EaLlway  near  Lanark  North-westward,  the  grooves 
aim  over  Glasgow,  down  the  Clyde.  WTierever  the  turf  has 
been  moved  on  this  hill,  marks  are  fresh,  and  point  in  the 
same  direction.  Tlie  hill  was  ground  by  ice  moving  over  it 
from  the  S.E. 

Bent  trees  on  Dechmont  point  the  old  way,  KE.,  at 
right  angles  to  these  grooves.  Water,  according  to  theory, 
ought  to  have  followed  the  track  of  air.  But  here,  when  the 
shape  of  the  land  is  studied,  when  the  mist  of  the  coal-fields 
of  Lanarkshire  opens  for  a  moment  to  show  distant  hills,  a 
reason  appears  for  a  change  in  direction  at  this  level. 

If  Dechmont  were  awash  in  a  current  flowing  at  the  550 
feet  level,  it  woidd  be  a  hard  rock  off  hard  hilly  islands, 
amongst  which  the  Clyde  now  rises,  and  off  a  rouiul-lmcked 
island  on  which  the  Kirk  of  Sliotts  now  stands.  If  the  stream 
camo  by  the  Firth  of  Tay  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  over  Dun- 
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dee,  Perth,  and  Stirling ;  North  Benvick,  Edinburgh,  Carstaii*s, 
Lanark,  etc. ;  the  block  of  hard  high  land  about  Tinto  would 
turn  the  stream  northwards  along  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  as 
far  as  the  next  bank,  where  Cowal  now  bends  the  Clyde  at 
Dunoon.  Cowal  sends  Clydesdale  wat^r  S.W.,  to  follow  the 
ebb  N.W.  round  the  Mull  of  Ceantire.  On  the  large  scale,  it 
was  the  case  shown  at  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  130,  and  illustrated  by 
every  stream  of  moving  water  and  ice. 

If  the  Dechmont  marks  were  made  by  land-ice,  the  glacier 
was  more  than  600  feet  thick ;  a  branch  slid  down  Clydes- 
dale, and  one  side  of  the  glacier  was  beyond  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Eailway. 

Tlie  low  lands  of  Lanarkshire  now  drive  a  busy  iron  trade. 
Coals  and  iron  are  dug  from  below  ;  furnaces,  coke-heaps, 
and  engine-fires  darken  the  air  with  smoke.  Night  and  day 
ringing  hammers,  machines,  and  roaring  blasts  make  a  cease- 
less din  ;  and  at  night  the  very  clouds  glow  in  the  light  of 
panting  fires,  which  flare  and  fade  like  groups  of  small  vol- 
canoes in  fuU  work. 

Close  to  the  most  active  centre  of  artificial  igneous  action, 
at  Airdrie,  arctic  sea-shells  have  been  foimd  in  drift  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  top  of  Dechmont.  But  when  the  sea-shells  lived 
at  Airdrie,  Lanarkshire,  with  all  its  hidden  treasures,  was 
under  water  in  a  wide  sea-strait,  which  crossed  Scotland 
where  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  Caledonian  Eailways 
now  cross,  and  ocean-currents  swung  from  hill-side  to  hill- 
side, as  the  Thames,  Clyde,  and  Forth  do  from  their  banks. 

The  Airdrie  bed  of  arctic  shells  makes  one  more  link  in  a 
chain  of  evidence.  The  marks  on  Dechmont  were  made  by 
floating  sea-ice,  which  was  moving  in  a  fjord ;  or  towards 
Galway  in  Ireland,  in  a  stream  wliich  curled  roimd  islands, 
of  which  the  high  land  about  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  was  one. 
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Ill  luining  for  coal  and  iron  the  iiitorual  structure  of  this 
country  is  learned,  and  from  that  internal  structure  one 
ori<^iiial  surface-form  mav  be  <^uessed. 

It  is  common  to  lind  that  a  rounded  hill  consists  of  a  pile 
of  flat  beds  of  rock,  laid  one  upon  the  other  like  a  heap  of 
roofing  slates.  But  the  shape  of  the  surface  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  stnicture  of  the  rock.  If,  in  mining,  any  one  of 
these  beds  is  followed  far  enough,  a  fault  or  dyke  is  reached 
where  a  whole  series  of  flat  beds  has  been  broken,  and  the 
bits  displaced.  One  side  of  tlie  fracture  or  the  other  is  gene- 
rally lifted  or  dropped  many  feet.  In  a  series  of  10  beds  No. 
I  may  be  opposite  to  No  10  ;  but  if  No.  10  has  been  lifted  a 
hundred  feet  up  to  the  place  of  No.  1,  tlien  the  side  of  the 
bi-oken  dislocated  fmgment  onght  to  be  a  clift'  a  hundred  feet 
higli,  with  nine  beds  shown  in  section.  If  the  bi'oken  surface 
of  Lanarkshire  were  preserved  entire,  it  would  be  a  land  of 
flat  slopes  and  sandstone  cliffs,  like  an  ill-laid  pavement,  for 
the  wliole  of  tliis  coal-basin  is  sliattered  by  faults.  The  l)ed8 
di])  all  manner  of  ways.  IJut  this  broken  surface  has  not  been 
[>  reserved. 

Lanarkshire  is  a  land  of  swelling'  hills  and  ridges.  The 
only  cliffs  in  the  county  are  hard  tra])-cliffs  like  Dechmont, 
ami  river-banks  where  running  water  lia.s  done  the  usual  work 
of  sawing  and  undermining.  The  surface  has  been  worn 
smooth,  and  the  cliffs  ground  off.  Tlic^  edges  of  nine  beds,  to 
corrc^spond  to  the  nine  which  are  found  on  one  side  of  a  vertical 
fault,  are  found  l)y  searching  along  the  hill-to]>  where  the  beds 
cro])  out.     Cliffs  have  been  denuded. 

Here  is  another  link  in  the  chain.  The  whole  of  Lanark- 
shire has  been  ground  down.  The  sea  was  u])  to  the  level  of 
ihe  .\ir<lri(*  shells  ;  ice  moved  over  lh(^  top  of  1  )i*chm<nit,  and 
ground  the  trap;  so  the  great   valley  was  tinishcd  l»y  sea-ice. 
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though  subterranean  fire  blocked  it  out,  and  so  prepared  a 
groove  for  ice  and  water  to  move  in. 

That  seems  to  be  the  rough  translation  of  part  of  the  out- 
line of  the  story  ;  the  details  have  filled  many  volumes,  and 
will  probably  fill  many  more. 

Following  the  direction  of  the  marks  on  Dechmont,  the 
550  feet  level  leads  to  the  highest  hills  in  the  country,  which 
are  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level  about  the  head  of 
Clydesdale. 

Seven  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Dechmont,  at  Dalzell 
on  the  Clyde,  a  sandstone  rock  close  to  the  river,  80  feet  above 
the  sea  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  polished  and  striated. 
The  direction  is  S.  55°  E 

The  Clyde  here  winds  about  in  level  haughs,  in  plains  of 
clay,  earth,  and  gravel ;  but  where  this  alluvial  deposit  was 
moved  to  make  a  walk  in  1863,  the  old  ice-surface  was  found 
perfectly  fresh  upon  the  hard  sandstone  within  three  feet  of 
the  surface.  A  line  ruled  on  the  Ordnance  map  points  up  a 
deep  wide  rock-groove  which  the  Clyde  did  not  make,  because 
the  marks  of  ice  are  there  ;  preserved  from  the  water  by  the 
alluvial  beds. 

Leaving  the  Clyde  groove  at  Dalzell,  the  country  to  the 
north  and  east  rises  with  a  gentle  swell  At  Wishaw  the  rise 
is  about  350  feet,  and  a  river  has  dug  a  V  90  feet  deep. 
The  sandstone  cliffs  are  fractured,  and  the  river-bottom  is  an 
unbroken  ripple-marked  bed  of  sandstone.  In  fields  near 
Coltness  are  scratched  boulders  of  quartz,  porphjrry,  limestone, 
and  other  hard  rocks.  At  the  road-side  are  large  blocks  of 
hard  igneous  rock  taken  from  the  drift,  some  with  grooves 
more  than  half  an  inch  deep. 

At  Camnethan  the  rise  is  480  feet ;  so  the  level  of  Dech- 
mont is  passed  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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Further  east,  at  Carstaii-s  and  Clegliorn,  the  lieight  is  752 
by  tlie  survey,  705  by  barometer.  Here  the  drift  is  disposed 
in  conical  and  rounded  mounds,  like  those  which  result  from 
tlie  melting  of  frozen  sand  and  gi-avel  in  water  (see  vol  i. 
]).  380.)  The  highest  point  is  918  feet  by  barometer,  and  tlie 
form  of  the  suiface  on  tliis  high  level  is  much  the  same.  If 
this  were  first  a  slioal,  tlien  an  isthmus,  drifting  ice  would  be 
apt  to  ground  on  it,  and  this  is  the  place  at  wliich  the  Dech- 
mont  grooves  iH)int. 

Tlie  PtntUnuh  are  about  1000  feet  high.  Tlie  rock  is 
much  we^athered,  and  ice-marks  are  obliterated.  A  rolled 
(juaitz  ])ebble  was  picked  up  on  the  highest  liill  in  the  range, 
and  a  scratched  boulder  was  found  in  a  wall  at  1200  feet. 

The  range  is  chiefly  comi)osed  ol'  volcanic  rocks,  and  the 
hill-to])S  are  strangely  like  volcanic  shapes  in  Ici'land.  Tail 
(»f  the  Pentland  I'Jinge  may,  i)erhaps,  l>e  of  lati^r  date  than  the 
Scotch  glacial  i)erio(l  ;  but  on  many  of  these  hills  ice-marks 
arc*  abundant. 

Maclaren  niciilions  ulbcr  si^ns  (»('  'dacinl  action  on  this 
range  : — A  block  of  mira-scliist,  weighing  eight  (n*  ten  tinis, 
is  at  the  east  end  \)\'  Jliuh  Hill,  tlu;  nearest  meks  of  tlu»  kind 
\)V\\\\X  liftv  miles  olV,  about  Loch  Vcnnacbar  or  I^och  Karn  ; 
Ccantii'c,  (MLihtv  mih's  westward  ;  or  iMnfarsliirc,  scventv  miles 
noilhward.  lint  as  all  the  icc-gioovcs  point  eastward,  the 
bl(K'k  ])robably  sailed  fnmi  some  land  beyond  the  seas,  together 
with  the  hills  of  drift  which  are  piled  up  near  this  track. 

At  800  or  INK)  teet,  at  a  place  called  Wvstvalir  of  J)vn- 
st//u',  '•  dressiui/s"  were  found  bv  Maclaren.* 

Th«*  diriM'tion  was  K.  and  W. 

So  at  1 000  |\('t  the  level  of  marks  on  the  Airan  hills) 
the  dalway  em\f  i<  eiinicd  r.xcr  Srntiand  by  the  Caledonian 
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Railway ;  the  liills  of  Coniicmam  and  the  Pentlaiids  are  joined 
by  a  eun'^e  on  the  map  (voL  i.  p.  232),  and  high  ice-grooves 
correspond  tolerably  well  all  the  way. 

At  lower  levels  this  gap  in  Scotland  was  blocked  by  the  high 
land  about  the  Kii'k  of  Shotts.  But  the  way  was  open  along 
tlie  Edinburgh  and  (Glasgow  line,  and  ice  followed  that  curve. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Urn. — Two  rivers,  a  canal,  many 
roads  and  railways,  all  follow  the  path  which  an  ocean-curi'ent 
may  liave  followed  from  sea  to  sea  at  and  tibove  the  level  of 
1000  feet. 

To  the  north  of  the  Edmburgh  and  Glasgow  line,  as  far  as 
Castlecary,  the  north  bank  of  this  large  groove  is  a  range  of 
hard  hills.  These  have  smooth  tops  and  sides,  and  they  are 
scarcely  varied  by  glen  or  watercoui-se.  Tlie  low  gr(junds 
l)elong  to  the  coal  formation ;  luid  the  surface  of  the  low 
comitry,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea-sti*ait,  is  fur- 
rowed by  ridges  and  hollows  i)ai'allel  to  the  roads,  canals, 
and  railways,  and  to  the  range  of  hills. 

Ice  did  not  slide  from  the  hills  into  the  plain.  If  it  had, 
furi*ows  would  point  at  the  liills  ;  but  ice  made  the  grooves 
in  passing  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  it  seems  as  if  some 
grinding  machine  had  passed  over  the  hill-to])S  also>  for  the 
range  is  but  a  large  copy  of  smaller  ridges  in  the  ])lain  below 
it.  All  the  outlines  are  curves  ^^— v.  All  the  giooves  i)oint 
from  sea  to  sea. 

All  the  hill-tops  in  this  valley  are  ice-ground,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Maclaren,  his  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors. At  Bimiy  Craig,  near  Linlithgow,  grooves  and 
ridges  pohit  E.  and  W.  Craiglockhart  Hilly  three  miles  S.W. 
from  Edinburgh,  is  a  tor  pointing  E.  and  W.  It  is  (pioted 
as  a  specimen  of  crag-and-tail,  l)ut  the  tail  points  K.,  as  the 
tails  of  ice-tors  do  when  ice  comes  from  the  E. 
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When  a  street  in  a  populous  town  is  paved  with  flags 
wliich  contain  hard  nodules,  passing  feet  wear  the  surface  un- 
equally. Ripple-marks  go  first,  and  at  last  an  old  paving 
stone  is  hoDowed  out  and  worn  down,  till  knots  of  harder 
stufif  rise  like  miniature  hills  in  a  rolling  plain,  on  which 
puddles  gather  when  it  rains.  The  knots  are  worn  and 
scratched  by  sand  and  hobnails,  and  they  retain  marks  best, 
because  they  are  hardest.    The  softest  bits  are  "rock-basina" 

Renfrew,  Lanark,  Ayr,  Linlithgow,  Etlinburgh,  and  Had- 
dington, are  like  the  flagstones.  They  are  worn,  though  not 
by  the  feet  of  men,  and  the  hard  knots  are  hills  of  igneous  rock 
in  softer  stratii,  which  have  been  gix)und  l)y  ice. 

Tlie  low  country  is  strewed  with  glacial  debris  every- 
where, and  lakes  and  rivers  are  like  puddles  of  rain-water 
resting  in  hollows  in  streets.  Dechmont  is  like  a  knot  in  the 
stone.  At  Edinburgh,  Corstori)hine  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat 
are  hard  ice-ground  knobs  which  also  retain  marks. 

On  Caf'storphim  Hill  conspicuous  marks  are  to  be  seen 
over  a  space  of  mure  than  a  square  mile.  Some  gi^ooves  are 
fifteen  yards  long  and  a  foot  deep.  Where  the  rock  has  been 
uuwly  laid  bai^e  in  fields,  small  grooves  may  still  be  copied 
by  rubbing.  The  direction  is  E.  by  X.,  at  a  height  of  about 
400  feet.  Great  weathered  rock-tables  are  to  be  seen  on  all 
parts  of  this  liill-to]).  They  were  noticed  by  Sir  James  llall 
many  years  ago,  as  mentioned  p.  214  of  Maclaren*s  Gcologi/y 
1839.  The  direction  of  these  grooves  is  confirmed  by  obser- 
vation ;  but  the  cause  formerly  assigned — a  deluge  of  water 
ilriving  stones  towaixls  the  east — must  be  abandoned.  No 
stream  of  water  now  makes  similar  marks  without  the  aid 
of  ice.  There  is  no  sea-beach  in  the  West(»rn  Isles,  where 
Atlantic  waves  and  currents  have  made  marks  which  could 
be  taken  for  ice-marks. 
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•  •• 

On  t?ie  Calton  Hill  are  gix)oves  almost  obliterated  by  ItiVwIgii 

feet.     Tlie  direction  is  E.  and  W.  at  about  300  feet.  **.•**': 

•  •  • 
On  Arthur^s  Scat  are  three  sets  of  marks  at  least. 

One  is  about  400  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  side  of  a  steejr.'    y 
path  wliich  leads  to  the  hill-top  from  the  Queen's  Drive.  '••'•!.' 

Here  grooves  dive  north-eastward  into  the  hill,  at  an  angle        •*: 
of  22**.     If  this  be  an  old  weathered  ice-surface,  it  has  been 
covered  by  the  newer  igneous  rock  which  makes  the  top  of 
the  hiU.     It  may  be  a  weathered  slickenside. 

A  second  series  is  lower  down  on  a  rock  which  was  laid 
bare  in  making  the  Queen's  Drive.  At  this  spot  the  fine 
Surface  is  abnost  perfect,  and  the  grooves  are  veiy  plain.  Tlie 
movement  was  from  E.  by  S.,  S.  TS"*  E.,  past  the  hill-side 
towards  the  castle-rock  through  a  gap  at  the  back  of  "Samson's 
Ribs." 

Close  to  these  ice-marks,  a  slickenside  has  been  pre- 
served. These  grooves  dive  into  the  hill,  and  bits  of  crystal 
deposited  on  them  still  adliere  to  the  worn  surface. 

A  third  set  is  at  the  edge  of  the  western  cliff  of  Salisbury 
Crags,  at  a  level  which  would  join  the  two  seas  by  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  line.  Here  two  sets  of  cross  marks  are 
well  preserved  ;  but  the  surface  is  beginning  to  split  off  and 
weather.  The  chief  direction  was  from  N.  65°  E.,  or  roughly 
N.E.  by  E.  These  grooves  run  to  the  broken  edge  of  the  cliff, 
where  a  good  push  would  break  off  more  of  the  coliminar 
greenstone.  They  point  over  Edinburgh,  along  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  EaQway  and  the  base  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  at  a 
low  conical  mound  in  the  glen  S.W.  by  S.  The  shape  of 
the  Crags  alone  would  suggest  movement  in  this  direction  ; 
but  the  marks  are  sure  guides. 

The  greenstone,  together  with  beds  of  sandstone  which 
rest  upon  it,  was  at  some  time  lifted  up  like  the  lid  of  a  box. 


•  • 
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•  •• 

bjiLjghlce  then  nearly  the  whoh*  of  the  upper  sandstone  hiyei*s 

Aiti^la  been  rubbed  ofl'.     At  tliis  spot  the  hard  greenstone  lias 
•  •  • 
Ixjen  reached,  and  marked  by  ice  passing  westwards.     The 

/cross  markings  point  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  from  tlie  low 

lands  of  Fife  to  tlie  Penlhinds.     If  tliis  liill  rose  up  in  a 

cuiTcnt  flowing  from  tlie  eastward,  these  and  the  grooves  in 

the  Queen's  Drive  ixjint  out  tlie  junetion  of  streams  whidi 

split  upon  Arthurs  Seat,  and  joine<l  in  the  lee,  or  these  are 

marks  of  heavy  ice  drifting  backN\'ards  and  forwards  in  the 

local  tides. 

In  any  case,  they  cannot  1x3  marks  of  land-ice,  for  they 
avoid  high  ranges,  and  aim  over  low  grounds. 

Here  seems  a  fit  place  to  quote  authority  in  sup^wrt  of 
thcorj',  and  the  authority  in  this  case  carries  weight. 

In  his  later  yeni'S,  Hugh  MiUer,  that  type  of  a  Scotch 
peasant — the  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  sturdy  limbs,  and  strong 
faith — used  to  wander  from  mom  till  ev(*ning  on  the  shores  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  seeking  to  extract  the  secrets  of  the  boulder- 
clays  and  briek-(\arths,  and  to  unravel  tlie  old  coast -lines. 
The  result  of  his  labours  in  tbis  direction  was  ])ul)lished  in 
1804  V»y  his  widow.  No  jittem])t  was  made  to  account  for  the 
ice-]Hn'io(i,  or  the  direction  in  which  ice  moved  ;  but  Hugh 
Miller,  as  usual,  saw  a  picture  of  the  old  icc^-world  of  Scotland 
throu^^h  its  marks,  and  showed  his  vision  to  others  painted  in 
coloured  words. 

At  page  35*  is  a  woodcut  which  is  not  a  ])icture,  but  repre- 
sents a  fact.  It  is  a  rough  plan  of  a  "boulder  pavement ;"  a 
]»atch  of  JKHildcr-clav  washed  clean  by  the  waves  of  the  Firth  ; 
an  old  i(*e-pressed  sea-bottom  of  stones  scpieezed  into  clay  and 
ground  in  th(4r  l>ed. 

*  Etliilbui'tjh   (t/nf   t'f.s   \t  if//tf>(n/ihv(Hf,    ctf.,    I'V    llli«;h    Millci'.       Adillii    Jilul 
('liarl<>s  lilnck,  18<J4. 
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Tlie  geologist  says  — 

"  The  afjcnt  wa-s  evidently  th<?  Stiine  as  that  which  j^rooveil  and 
l)olished  the  rocks  beneath.  It  was  tlie  ocean-bonie  ic^dierjipil  cai-s  of 
winter  that  nitted  these  strange  snliterranean  pavements,  coni])Jin'd 
with  which,  those  of  the  hiirie<l  cities  of  Vesuvius  are  as  yesterday. 
All  of  them  I  have  seen  have  their  direction  and  striation  east-north- 
ea.st — the  general  direction  in  the  district  of  lines  and  grooves  of  the 
iiKik  below." 

From  ice-marks,  old  shells,  the  position  of  shell-beds,  tli(^ 
shape  of  contour  coast-lines,  and  other  evidence,  Hugh  Miller 
concluded  that  a  glacial  period — the  life  of  arctic  sea-shells, 
sea-ice,  and  rock -grinding — coincided  with  a  sea-level  at  least 
1000  feet  liigher  on  Scotch  hills  tlian  the  present  lieach.  From 
the  levels  of  old  sea-niai-gins,  from  the  dei)th  of  the  double  line 
of  sea-caves  at  the  Sutors  of  Croniaily,  and  such  evidence,  lie 
attempted  to  deduce  a  few  limits  of  time,  and  a  rate  of  change*. 
Of  the  reality  of  the  ice-ixu'iod,  and  the  direction  in  which 
sea-ice  moved,  luj  was  satisfu^d,  and  his  direction  corresponds 
U)  the  observations  above  detailed. 

Narth  Benrirh — Marks  on  Arthur's  Seat  point  towards 
North  I>envick. 

Tlie  Law  is  an  isolated  conical  hill  of  igneous  i*ock  017 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  the  c^nd  of  this  Scotch  i)art  of  the 
Galway  cur\^e.  The  low  country  is  chiefly  composed  of  sand- 
stones and  beds  of  whin,  and  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  glacial 
drift  and  volcanic  debris. 

The  top  of  North  Berwick  Li\w  is  much  weathered,  l)ut 
giY)oves  arc  stiU  visilde  on  the  highest  point  of  the;  hill. 

Looking  downwards,  all  the  small  rocky  islands  in  the 
Filth  seem  to  Ix*  icc-ix)lished  from  the  direction  of  the  ebb- 
tide, but  the  high  grooves  were  probably  made  from  the 
north-east.     A  stick  laid  in  one  of  the  high  grooves  points 
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like  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple  at  places  from  which  ice 
came  and  to  wliich  it  went.  One  end  points  out  to  sea  at 
Scandinavia,  the  other  towards  Ireland  along  the  ice-track 
which  has  thus  been  followed  from  Shan  Folagh  to  North 
Berwick  Law.  The  bearings  in  Ireland  were  N.E.  by  N., 
here  they  are  E. N.E. 

Because  of  the  shape  of  the  rock-surface  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ice  made  these  high  grooves,  and  if  it  was  land-ice 
the  source  of  the  glacier  may  have  been  in  Scandinavia  ;  it 
cannot  have  been  in  Scotland,  because  of  the  high  marks. 

Near  the  top  of  North  Berwick  Law  is  a  strange  old  thorn 
which  shows  the  force  of  the  prevailing  S.  W.  wind.  Branches 
and  trunk  stream  far  away  from  the  root,  bowing  towards 
the  N.E,  and  every  exposed  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
points  the  same  way.  The  equatorial  current  of  wind  sweeps 
over  the  land  from  Galway  to  North  Berwick,  and  winds 
amongst  the  hills  like  any  other  stream.  An  arctic  current 
of  water  surely  flowed  along  the  same  curves  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  North  Berwick  to  Galway.  Grooves  and  trees 
tell  one  consistent  story  all  the  way. 

If  tlie  excellent  Ordnance  map  of  the  Firtli  of  Forth  is  sot 
up  where  tlio  general  shape  of  the  comitry  can  be  seen,  a 
curve  dra^vn  from  Bergen  to  North  Berwick  passes  between 
the  Pentlands  and  tlie  Lammermuir  Hills.  Looking  down 
from  the  Pentlands  this  coimtiy  is  seen  like  a  map,  and  it 
would  be  a  sea-bottom  at  the  level  of  ice-grooves  on  North 
Berwick  Law.  If  a  current  flowed  from  N.E.  over  Scotland 
at  the  1000  feet  level,  it  would  cur\^e  romid  the  Fife  hills, 
as  the  flood-tide  now  curv^es  round  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife  on 
its  way  up  towards  Stirling.  The  high  ice-grooves  coincide 
with  ridges  and  hollows  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  map 
between  the  Lammennuir  and  Ochil  Hills.     If  the  map  were 
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laid  according  to  its  bearings  on  the  top  of  North  Berwick 
Law,  the  great  glen  of  Scotland  would  coincide  with  the  groove 
which  ice  made  at  one  end  of  it.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  floating  ice  and  ocean-currents — ^the  tools  which  made 
the  small  groove — also  made  the  big  groove  which  contains 
so  many  ice-marks  of  so  many  sorts  and  sizes. 

When  the  Ordnance  map  is  studied,  or  when  any  tract  in 
this  district  is  seen  from  a  high  hill,  the  form  of  the  wearing 
or  denudation  is  seen  to  differ  at  different  levels  on  both  sides 
of  the  Firth.  Down  to  a  certain  level  (about  800  feet)  hill- 
glens  branch  and  radiate  from  high  points  and  ridges.  Streams 
which  flow  into  the  Tweed  are  like  twigs  on  a  branch  whicli 
springs  from  the  sea  at  the  English  border;  glens  in  like 
maimer  radiate  from  the  Ochils.  But  below  a  certain  level, 
in  the  big  hollow,  all  ridges  and  hollows  run  in  sweeping 
curves  like  mud-banks  in  the  Firth,  which  follow  the  run  of 
tides  which  wear  them.  These  shapes  tell  of  water-work  ; 
the  sea-shells  at  Airdrie  prove  the  case,  the  ice-marks  speak 
for  themselves. 

Streams  of  rain-water,  which  flow  into  the  big  glen  from 
hills  which  make  the  sides,  are  now  cutting  small  cross 
furrows  to  the  sea,  like  those  which  older  streams  of  water 
and  ice  cut  out  at  the  upper  level  The  Scotch  map  then 
seems  to  show  two  distinct  forms  of  denudation — one  due  to 
radiating  local  systems,  the  other  to  a  general  system  of  move- 
ment from  N.K  to  S.W.     The  Irish  map  shows  similar  forms. 

So  here  is  another  link  in  the  chain.  From  Galway  to 
North  Berwick  rocks  have  been  worn  and  grooves  made  by 
ice ;  floating  in  an  ocean-current,  south-westward ;  but  high 
hills  have  also  been  worn,  and  grooves  made  in  their  sides 
by  land-glaciers  sliding  in  every  possible  direction,  down- 
wards, into  the  sea,  from  watersheds.     The  sea-level  was  a 
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liigli  one  wlien  thi;  horizontiil  marks  were  mftilc,  for  tln-y 
rise  liiyli. 

Tlie  broad  track  taken  xiji  at  Galway  speins  to  be  carriml 
over  one  part  of  Scotlaiul.  If  followed  from  North  Berwick 
the  spoor  should  be  found  about  Stavangor,  whore  it  was  left 
ill  chap.  xvii.  Tlie  next  cast  is  northwards  to  seek  the  New- 
port curve  which  was  left  on  the  top  of  Beinn  Blireac  in 
chap,  xxxiii. 
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Scotland — Galway  Curve. — If  one  great  glen  in  Scotland  was 
partly  hollowed  out  l>y  ice,  and  has  been  so  little  altered  by 
water  and  weather  as  to  retain  ice-marks  half  an  inch  decj), 
in  many  si)ots  ;  it  is  probable  that  other  Scotch  glens  arc  but 
ice-grooves  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  many  of  them  are  parts 
of  cun'cs  which  record  the  movements  of  a  geneml  glacial 
system  whose  centre  is  the  Noith  Pole,  and  whose  path,  likc^ 
that  of  the  present  Greenland  Current,  was  like  the  curve  of 
the  letter  P,  part,  of  the  figure  8  drnwii  on  a  meridian. 

A  glance  at  a  map  wull  show  that  the  CJalway  curve  coin- 
cides in  genei*al  direction  with  many  of  the  glens  which 
cross  Scotland,  with  rivei*s,  firths,  sounds,  and  main  coast- 
lines ;  denudation  in  Scotland  as  in  Ii-eland  has  manifest 
ivference  to  curves  which  cross  meridians  from  north-east  t^) 
south-west  or  thereby.  The  Galway  curve  was  run  out  at 
North  Berwick  ;  it  can  also  be  followed  along  the  north- 
eastern coast.  The  tract  to  be  searched  for  the  Westpoil. 
line  found  on  Ik^inn  Khreac  in  ArgvUshire  is  somewhere  in 
central  Scotland,  about  Ix)ch  Ericlit  or  T^3ch  Gariy  ;  so  the 
way  is  north. 

At  the  level  of  marks  found  on  Declunont  and  North 
Berwick  Law,  the  Ochil  Hills  would  lx»>  a  steep  island  cut  oflT 
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from  central  Scotland  by  a  strait  through  wliich  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway  now  passes  to  Perth. 

Stirling,  or  Windy  Gap  as  it  is  called  in  Gaelic,  is  at  one 
end  of  the  strait  where  it  joins  the  valley  which  now  holds  the 
river  Forth ;  and  here  a  railway  crosses  to  Loch  Lomond, 
following  the  low  level  On  the  castle-rock,  Maclaren 
found  marks  of  a  movement  from  the  N.W.  Sir  James  Hall 
found  dressings  which  pointed  the  same  way  ;  but  if  a 
current  came  from  the  K,  it  would  bend  round  the  foot  of  the 
Ochils. 

The  Curse  of  Stirling  is  an  alluvial  plain  of  rich  flat  land, 
with  sweeping  mounds  of  stratified  gravel  and  sand  rising  every 
here  and  there.  The  stones  are  small  and  look  water-worn, 
and  the  shape  of  the  country  is  the  shape  of  a  dry  river-bed. 
Canoes,  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  shells,  and  other  such  marks, 
confirm  the  evidence  of  fonn.  The  battle  of  Bannockbum 
was  fought  upon  an  old  sea-bottom. 

The  rock  on  wliich  Stirling  Castle  is  built,  the  Abbey 
Craig  on  w^hich  a  monument  is  slowly  rising  to  the  memory 
of  Wallace,  and  other  hills  in  this  tmct,  are  of  the  same 
pattern  as  Salisbury'  Crags  and  Dechmont.  They  are  broken 
knobs  of  hard  rock,  and  they  seem  to  be  tors  worn  from  the 
Scandinavian  side,  for  they  are  broken  to  the  westward. 

The  Scottish  Central  line  passes  northwards  in  the  lee  of 
the  Ochilsy  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  it  leaves  the  plain. 
The  cuttings  are  through  masses  of  glacial  drift  fifty  feet  thick 
at  least.  The  beds  are  not  stratified  ;  the  stones  are  not  sized 
and  sorted  ;  but  big  and  little  stones  of  many  kinds  are  con- 
fusedly mixed  with  fine  soil.  The  materials  are  glacial,  but 
the  surface-form  is  aqueous. 

At  Dunblane,  150  feet  up  ;  about  Greenloaning,  300  ;  and 
thence  to  the  watershed,  350,  where  tlie  Alhm  is  left  and  water 
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flows  towards  the  Firth  of  Tay,  the  sliape  of  the  couutry  is 
like  the  shape  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Falkirk.  It  is  a  large  copy  of  a  broad  west  country  sound 
when  the  tide  ebbs.  Flat  fields  suddenly  end  in  hillocks, 
steep  points,  and  ridges,  whose  slope  is  the  slope  of  loose 
rubbish.  There  are  piles  of  drift  in  the  supposed  strait 
which  joined  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Tay,  and  the  shape  is 
that  of  the  model  (voL  i.  p.  380).  Above  this  drift  the  hills 
are  barely  covered  with  turf.  They  are  rocks,  but  rounded 
to  the  veiy  top. 

Seen  from  Falkirk  the  Ochils  slope  down  to  Fife,  but  fall 
suddenly  towards  Stirling.  Seen  against  an  evening  sky  from 
hills  above  Dundee,  the  Scandinavian  side  of  the  Ochil  hills  has 
the  same  general  outline  ;  but  the  low  shoulder  is  like  a  great 
rolling  stormy  sea,  driven  westward  by  a  north-easter,  for  the 
larger  form  is  repeated  in  miniature  as  ripjiles  copy  larger 
waves  ;  all  the  low  ridges  slope  towards  the  sea  and  are  steep 
to  the  land.  On  the  weather-side,  near  Fife  and  about  Perth, 
there  is  less  drift,  and  it  is  more  evenly  and  thinly  spread 
over  the  rocks.  So  the  shape  of  the  Ochils  is  like  that  of 
smaller  tors  on  which  ice-marks  remain. 

At  Auchterarder,  200  feet  up,  the  hills  of  centred  Scotland 
are  seen.  When  the  first  snow  of  winter  has  whitened  the 
hill-tops,  and  a  bright  sun  shines  through  a  clear  frosty  air, 
every  mountain  form  is  clearly  shown  by  colour,  light,  and 
shade.  The  hills  are  seen  to  be  rounded  weathered  masses  of 
stratified  rock,  with  sides  furrowed  by  glens  radiating  from 
the  watershed  down  to  a  certain  level  Below  that,  ridges 
and  furrows  sweep  along  the  hills.  There  are  visible  marks 
of  vertical  and  of  horizontal  denudation  on  the  moimtains  be- 
vond  Stratheam. 

Weathered  edges  of  the  strata,  when  picked  out  with  snow- 
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drifts,  make  tlie  great  hills  like  coloured  wooden  models. 
They  owe  their  convex  roimded  shoulders  and  hollow  glens 
to  carving,  as  models  do ;  and  tlieir  stnictui*e,  like  the  grain  in 
w^ood,  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  surface-forms. 

Amongst  these  distant  hillsare  well-known  well-remembered 
river-marks.  Steep  picturesque  gorges,  where  birches  wave, 
and  heather  blooms  over  gray  crags  ;  wheix'  moimtain-streams 
bi-awl  and  thunder  down  into  black  boiling  pools,  from  which 
they  leap  foaming,  till  they  reach  some  ipiiet  lake  and  rest. 
There,  the  broad  Tay  winds  past  Tavmouth,  and  the  Isla  glides 
past  "  the  Ik)nnie  House  o'  Airlie  ;"  silver  threads  in  a  carpet 
of  green.  liut  these  are  not  the  tools  which  curved  these 
mountains,  glittering  like  silver  in  the  crisp  frosty  air.  llivei*s 
might  work  for  millions  of  yeai^s,  but  they  never  could  do 
such  work.  As  well  might  an  artist  sculpture  a  bust  with  a 
hand-saw\ 

This  w^ork  Wiis  done  witli  other  tools. 

Lookinif  uorth-eust  from  Aucliterarder  the  horizon  is  clear 
of  hills,  and  the  ])lain  of  Strathniorc  fades  in  the  distance. 
r>ut  on  either  siile  of  this  level  strait  uf  rich  ilat  land  risf 
steep  islands  of  roek.  Th(^  Sidlaw  Hills  are  to  the  right  be- 
hind Perth,  and  the  lM)rlarsliire  hills,  uii  the  left,  stretch  to 
the  blue  horizon.  On  such  a  <lav,  when  a  wide  tract  is  seen 
lik(^  a  model,  it  is  easy  to  tanev  the  horizontal  snow-line  to 
b(i  a  sea-niar^in,  and  to  follow  the  coast  along  the  dark  line 
where  the  snow  is  melted. 

The  dark  lines  on  a  railway  map  show  low  grounds  ;  and 
here  railways  surround  two  blocks  of  high  land  ;  they  mark 
out  the  base  of  the  Ochils  and  Sidlaw  Hills.  There  is  a  tract 
of  low  land  all  the  way  from  Aberdeen  to  CIreenock  ;  and  if 
the  sea  were  at  the  sno^y-liue,  tides  mi^^ht  (bb  and  flow  along 
the  ca^t  rna.st  of  antral  Scotland  an<l  roun<l  the  coasts  of  the 
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islands  of  Ocliil  and  Sidlaw.  If  the  ebb  did  in  fact  pass  west- 
wanl,  be^iring  vast  graving-tools,  and  grinding  hills  witli  them, 
tlieir  marks  should  be  found  on  the  north-eastern  islands,  and 
in  particular  on  the  Sidlaw  range. 

Sidlaw  Hills, — The  next  large  north-eastern  island,  at  the 
500  feet  level,  would  be  the  Sidlaw  range,  which  stretches  from 
l^erth  almost  to  Forfar  about  N.  30°  E.  Tlie  steepest  ends  of 
the  hills  and  broken  cliffs  face  the  south  and  south-west,  and 
the  longest  slopes  are  towards  Forfar  and  Stratlmiore. 

Strathmore,  the  big  glen,  runs  parallel  to  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
and  cuts  the  Sidlaw  range  from  central  Scotland  A  railway 
follows  tliis  old  strait  over  flat  land  from  Perth  to  Aberdeen 
now  ;  but  at  the  500  feet  level,  Stratlmiore  would  be  a  strait. 
A  stream,  which  rises  behind  Dundee  at  a  low  level,  flows 
into  Strathmore,  past  the  noilhern  end  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills, 
round  by  Perth,  and  so  down  the  Firth  of  Tay  past  Dundee, 
and  back  to  within  a  few  milt^s  of  its  source.  The  hills  which 
are  thus  isolated  are  about  lOOO  to  1300  feet  high.  They  are 
chiefly  composed  of  sandstone  and  bedded  tmp. 

Tlie  Carsc  of  Goif-rie  to  the  south  is  a  low  plain  of  rich 
clay- land  highly  cultivated.  It  is  very  little  above  the  pre- 
sent sea-level ;  and  many  marks  show  that  it  was  under  water 
at  a  late  period.  Keeds  force  their  way  up  amongst  the  corn 
fi*om  boi?s  which  are  now  buried.  Everv  now  and  then  a 
nule  boat,  an  anchor,  an  iron  ring,  or  some  other  mark,  turns 
up  a  long  way  from  the  present  shore. 

The  air  above  the  Carse  is  often  heavy  with  water,  and, 
as  the  natives  Scay,  **  In  rimy  weather,  when  the  frost  takes 
the  air,  when  ye  look  doon  fi*ac  the  hills,  it's  just  like  a 
pond."  Lookuig  down  from  a  height  of  700  feet,  on  a  still 
frost  v  mornin*:',  the  whole  Carse  is  hiddtMi  bv  a  level  sea  of 
mist,  above  whose  distant  horizon  ])cer  dark  islands,  in  Fife 
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and  Kinross.  The  Ocliil  Hills  and  the  Fife  Lomonds  are  the 
islands  in  this  misty  sea.  From  its  depths  rise  sounds  of  busy 
life — barking  of  dogs,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  low  of  kine, 
the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  rattle  of  carts,  the  buzzing  of 
steam-ploughs,  the  distant  roar  of  the  train,  and  the  near 
voices  of  men ;  but  for  all  that  appears  to  the  eye,  the  Carse 
and  the  low  lands  of  Scotland  might  be  a  sea^bottom  a 
hundred  fathoms  down.  The  Carse  was  a  sea-bottom,  and 
deeper  down,  since  the  Sidlaw  Hills  took  their  present  shape. 

Behind  Rossie  are  two  wide  straths,  which  at  800  feet 
would  join  Strathmorc  to  the  sea.    Tliese  glens,  seen  firom  the 
col,  seem  to  rim   N.E.,  but  below  800  feet  they  are  shel- 
tered from  the  N.E.  by  hilla     Tlie  glens  make  a  kind   of 
bay  in  the  range.   At  900  feet,  at  the  head  of  these  glens,  and 
at  450  feet,  at  the  back  of  the  first  range,  are  collections  of 
drift     When  a  field  is  newly  taken  in,  thousands  of  large 
stones  are  taken  from  the  red  soil     Amongst  them  are  speci- 
mens of  gray  granite,  white  quartz,  contorted  giitty  stone,  blue 
limestone  witli  white  veins,  wliinstone,  brown  trap,  hard  gray 
and  white  quartz  rock,  niica-suliist,  poqihyiy,  greenstone,  and 
other  hard  rocks.     Manv  of  tliese  are  smoothed  and  grooved. 
Similar  stones  are  built  into  walls,  bridges,  and  houses,  and 
they  are  broken  uj)  in  thousands.      This  then  was  a  cross 
sound  amongst  the  Sidlaw  Hills  at  800  feet;  and  at  700  a 
sheltered  corner  in  which  drift  gathered.    AMien  the  col  dried 
at  800  feet  the  glens  were  sea-lochs,  dotted  with  islands,  which 
are  now  steep  hills. 

The  hills  are  aU  sandstone  and  trap.  The  beds  dip  various 
ways,  but  the  dip  and  fracture  do  not  acconl  with  the  shape 
of  the  hills  and  glens.  It  is  ])lain  that  they  were  carv^ed  out ; 
the  question  is — l^y  what  means? 

From  one  col  (800  feet)  a  steep  pidl  leads  to  the  foot  of  a 
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cliff  of  igneous  rock,  M'hich  seems,  by  its  structure,  to  have 
boiled.  The  old  igneous  surface  on  the  upper  side  of  one 
layer  may  be  seen  by  moving  the  next  plate.  The  rock  is 
like  Icelandic  lava,  a  hardened  brown  crumpled  froth.  The 
tops  of  "  the  Giant's  Killl'  above  the  clifT  1350  feet,  overlook 
Strathmore,  and  they  are  rounded  knolls.  The  rock-surface 
generally  is  too  much  weathered  for  stripe,  but  some  remain. 
They  point  N.  58°  E 

The  Kirujs  Seat  is  the  highest  point  in  the  range,  1400 
feet  Tlie  shoulder  is  manifestly  ice-ground,  but  too  much 
weathered  for  marks.  Tlie  top  is  an  artificial  barrow  of  loose 
stones,  on  which  the  sappers  and  miners  have  built  their 
cairn.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  wliich  were  marked  at  1350 
feet  by  ice  moving  from  the  N.E.,  are  the  piles  of  drift  above 
mentioned.  On  the  hills  above  1000  feet  there  is  not  a  boul- 
der to  be  found  But  the  sea  of  mist  floated  up,  and  settled 
upon  the  King's  Seat,  and  then  nothing  was  visible  but  a  gray 
cloud  as  thick  as  Icelandic  thoka. 

At  800  feet,  and  some  miles  nearer  to  Forfar,  a  hill-top,  at 
the  head  of  this  basin,  called  Bala  Hilly  was  drawn  blank  for 
ice-grooves,  but  a  polished  grooved  block  of  porphyry  was 
found  in  a  field  near  the  top. 

Further  north,  at  about  900  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  a  trap-cliff  above  the  Loch  of  Lurulyy  is  a  long  deep  narrow 
strath  which  crosses  the  range  diagonally.  Through  this 
groove  distant  hiUs  about  Glenartney  are  seen  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  other  the  coast  is  clear  to  Scandinavia  At 
this  level  it  would  be  clear  to  Galway  also.  At  this  spot  is 
a  bare  rock-surface  about  20  yards  square,  much  weathered 
but  deeply  furrowed  in  the  direction  of  the  glen,  N.E  by  E 
A  steep  slope  of  grass-grown  talus  32°  and  40°  leatls  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  1150  feet,  and  from  this  point  the  hills  of 
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means  pronioiiU)ry,  and  liossic  cliiircli  stands  on  a  promontory 
of  drift,  at  about  200  feet  above  the  sea  The  sides  have  tlie 
slope  of  rubbish-lieaps  sorted  in  wat<?r,  and  tlie  materials  are 
water-washed  glacial  drift  The  stones  were  gathered  at 
liome  and  abroad,  and  piled  in  the  mouth  of  the  glen  on 
whose  sides  are  the  ice-marks  above  mentioned. 

Wlien  the  cold  period  ended  the  bay  in  the  hills  probably 
sent  a  rapid  ebb-tide  tlirougli  the  glen  beneath  the  Hill  of 
Dron,  when^  the  burn  is  now  cutting  into  tlie  point  of  drift. 
l)n  tlie  point  stands  a  cross  so  old  that  even  the  race  who 
carved  the  sandstone  are  forgotten  ;  yet  the  ice -sculptures  on 
the  hill-side  are  fresher  than  the  quaint  figures  on  the  cross. 

The  rich  clay-land  of  the  Carse  of  CJowrie  seems  to  be 
fine  glacial  drift  and  soil  washed  out  of  coarser  drift  by  rivers 
and  tides,  and  evenly  spread  over  rough  piles  of  coarser  drift, 
giuvel,  and  big  stones,  which  arc*  hidden  under  clay  and 
mould.  The  sand  is  washed  further  down  about  Buttonness 
and  St.  Andrews.  The  rock  marked  bv  ict*  is  under  the  drift, 
and  shows  wherever  the  covering  is  moved. 

So  when  tlie  Carse  of  (iowrie  looks  ''like  a  pond,"  and  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  are  islands  in  a  sea  of  mist,  this  part  of  Scotland 
puts  on  an  old  wint<'r  dress  for  the  time.  "WHien  the  sini 
shines  on  it  a  fairia*  landscape  w^onld  be  hard  to  find  than  the 
plains  and  hills  which  lie  "atwcen  St.  Johnstonc^'s  and  Bonnie 
Dundee." 

Ice-marks  then  here  give  evidence  of  a  rise  in  the  land 
ecpial  to  1300  feet,  sufficient  to  account  for  great  changes  in 
climate,  and  in  the  couree  of  ocean-currents. 

At  500  feet  a  stream  might  fiuw  where  railways  now 
])oint  out  the  lowest  ground,  south-westward  from  Aberdeen 
through  Strathmore,  past  Peilh  and  l)unblini(\  to  Greenock 
on  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ;  th(»nce  over  Bute,  past  Arran,  where 
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ice-marks  at  1000  and  less  tliaii  500  fwit  poiut  aloiiy  C'cautin.- ; 
tlicnce  to  Belfast  Lough,  GaUvay,  and  Coimeniara. 

Tlie  ice-track  then  has  been  followed  fmni  Galway  to 
North  Berwick,  and  to  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  and  it  points  thence 
to  Scandinavia,  where  the  curves  are  carried  into  the  Biiltic 
hy  icc-niarkfl,  at  levels  higher  and  lower  than  the  Hill  of 
Lnndy  and  the  Hill  of  Ilron,  1150  and  G50  feet.  At  liiyher 
levels  tlie  cnn'es  must  be  sought  on  liiglier  Seoteli  hills. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

BALTIC   CURKKNT   9 — BRITISH   ISLES   8 — SCOTLAND  5 — NEWPORT 

LIN  E — CENTRAL  -  SCOTLAND. 

The  no.xt  cast  is  iiorthwanls  to  seek  the  Newport  cunx*  on 
the  liilge  of  central  Scotland. 

Central  Hyjhlands, — ^A  new  mountain  railway  leads  from 
Peith  through  the  central  Highlands  along  tlie  line  of  the  old 
Higliland  road.  It  follows  and  crosses  a  number  of  theoretical 
cuiTcs  of  movement  shown  on  the  map  (voL  i  p.  232). 

It  first  nuis  up  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  leaving  Strathmore 
at  Logierait. 

Here  ii  groove  h*a(ls  from  Aberdeen  along  the  foot  of  the 
Forfarshire  hills  to  the  west  coast  l>v  way  of  Loch  Tay,  south 
of  Schiehaliou,  through  Glendoehart  to  Loch  F>aie. 

The  1x)ttoiii  of  this  groove  is  filled  with  lakes  and  flat 
alluvial  i)lains,  through  which  noble  river's  wind  The  sides 
an  J  ic(;-grouiid  hills,  with  terraces  of  drift  along  their  flanks, 
and  piles  of  drift  opposite  to  each  cross  glen  which  joins  the 
main  line. 

Jk'forc  Scotland  lifted  li(?r  back,  at  the  sea-level  indicated 
by  high  grooves  on  l>einn  Bhreac,  near  Inverary,  and  on  the 
Sidlaw  Hills,  this  was  a  strait ;  and  according  to  the  marks 
above  described,  ice  then  moved  in  this  gi'oove  south-westwards 
to  Tarbert  in  Ceantire,  and  the  Giant's  Causewav  in  Ireland. 

^lain  roads  follow  low  grounds  across  Scotland,  and 
coaches  and  streams  of  tourists  have  sueceedcMl  ocean-currents, 
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icebergs,  and  boulders;  but  before  the  flood  of  travellers  poured 
into  these  glens,  a  tribe  of  land-glaciers  perched  upon  the 
Highland  hills,  and  slid  down  from  the  high  mountains  into 
long  sea-lochs.  At  some  sea-level  this  ice  thoroughfare  was 
barred  by  a  col  about  the  braes  of  Balquhidder,  and  thence- 
forth ice  must  have  moved  north-east  along  the  course  now 
followed  by  the  Tay  and  its  feeders. 

But  Scotch  ice,  grown  in  Balquhidder,  and  launched  about 
Dundee,  might  still  sail  to  Ireland  thix)ugh  the  deeper  channel 
of  the  (ialway  curve,  and  join  a  Glenfalloch  iceberg  launched  at 
Dumbarton,  off  Arran  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

The  railway  follows  a  branch  of  the  Tay  to  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  and  there,  at  the  600  feet  level,  was  a  sea-loch. 
Many  of  the  milway  cuttings  are  through  drift,  many  em- 
bankments are  piles  of  drift.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  great 
boulders,  freshly  dug  from  the  hill-side,  were  scattered  along 
the  whole  line.  Low  do\vn,  where  rock-surfaces  were  newly 
uncovered,  they  retained  their  polish.  High  up  on  the  sky- 
line the  hill-tops  are  rounded,  and  smooth  wet  rocks  shine 
like  convex  mirrors  amongst  the  grass  and  heather. 

At  Killiecrankie  a  second  series  of  glens  leads  soutli- 
westward  to  the  west  coast,  passing  north  of  Schiehaliou,  by 
way  of  Eannoch  and  the  Forest  of  Glenorchy  to  Loch  Awe, 
where  marks  at  1650  feet  point  at  these  glens. 

At  Struan,  north  of  Blair-Athol,  the  railway  has  passed 
the  600  feet  level,  and  here  is  a  conspicuous  moraine  of  which 
a  cutting  gives  a  section. 

From  this  point  the  way  rises  over  a  col  to  the  end  of 
Loch  Garry,  1330  feet  The  rocks  there  are  ice-ground  and 
the  soil  is  glacial  drift.  Here  a  third  set  of  glens  lead  from 
DrioniUachdar,the  upper  ridge  of  Scotland,  and  theCairngonn 
range,  south-westward  by  way  of  Loch  Lyddoch  to  Loch  Awe 
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aiid  Beiun  Blireac,  where  ice-marks  at  1650  feet  pointed  N.K 
by  E.  With  tlie  sea  at  perched  blocks  on  Beiun  Bhreac  stones 
might  sail  upon  ice  from  Loch  Garry  to  ^irgyllshire  hills.  So 
the  perched  blocks  on  Beinn  Bhreac  may  have  come  from 
Cairngorm,  or  the  hill  of  the  black  pig,  which  Saxons  call 
Ben  MacduL 

At  1480  feet  (1620  by  barometer),  the  watershed  is  passed, 
and  the  level  of  perched  blocks  on  Beinn  Bhreac  is  1650,  or 
170  feet  to  spare. 

Water  now  runs  north-eastward  to  Speymouth,  and  as 
soon  as  this  col  dried,  land-ice  must  have  slid  the  same  way 
that  water  flows. 

At  this  higli  level  in  central  Scotland  hill-tops  are 
roimded  and  rocks  ice-groimd.  Here  are  large  piles  of 
glacial  drift,  apparently  the  moraines  of  glaciera  wliich  slid 
down  small  glens  on  the  western  side  of  the  railway.  Tlie 
hillocks  are  200  feet  high  at  least,  and  tlieir  shapes  contrasts 
with  tliat  of  drift  hills  near  Dunblane. 

They  consist  of  laj*g(;  boulders,  gravel,  and  sand,  and 
amongst  the  boulders  are  many  of  a  tiiu^  hard  gray  gi*anite. 
These  are  in  such  abundance  that  thuv  have  l)een  used  to 
build  bridges  and  other  railway  works.  There  are  also 
specimens  of  a  very  heavy  tough  compact  red  por]>hyry,  and 
blocks  of  (juartz,  gneiss,  and  altered  Hags  of  various  coloui*s. 
The  hills  are  of  tlie  latter  rock,  which  is  much  shattered  and 
veined  with  pink  granite.  No  gray  granite  is  found  m  sittt 
on  this  hill. 

In  a  railway  cutting  opposite  to  one  of  these  j)iles  of  drift, 
a  ([uai'tz  rock  surface  has  been  laid  bare.  It  is  gix:)und  very 
smooth,  and  grooves  on  it  point  N.  38°  E.  down  into  Glen 
Truim,  and  8.  38°  W.  u])  into  the  glen.  This  spot  is  about 
1480  feet  above  the  sea. 
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A  little  further  on  a  second  smaller  glen  on  the  same  side 
has  a  smaller  pile  of  rubbish  in  the  opening.  This  glen  is 
about  sL\  miles  long  and  clear  of  drift  high  up. 

At  Dalwhinny,  at  about  1169  feet,  a  fourth  groove  is 
crossed.  It  contains  Strathspey  to  the  north-east,  Loch 
Ericht  and  Loch  Awe,  and  the  Sound  of  Jura,  to  the  south- 
west With  ice  floating  at  1650  feet,  central  Scotland  would 
be  an  archipelago  intersected  by  narrow  sounds,  and  this  was 
a  strait  500  feet  deep. 

So  here  is  the  ti*act  in  which  the  line  marked  on  Beinn 
Bhreac  is  to  be  sought.  With  Monailh  Liath  (the  hoary 
mountain)  on  one  side,  Monadh  Ruagh  (the  russet  range)  and 
Cairngorm  (the  blue  cairn)  on  the  other ;  an  arctic  current 
might  pick  up  Scotch  icebergs  and  Scotch  gi-anite  boulders 
and  carry  them  along  the  Loch  Ericht  trench  to  Inverary,  Ben 
Bhreac,  Ben  Cniachan,  tlie  Jura  hills,  or  Derry  Veagh  in 
Ireland. 

At  the  600  feet  level  all  these  passes  would  be  stopped ; 
Strathspey  would  be  a  sea-loch  ending  at  Grantown,  and 
boulders  would  have  to  slide  down  Strathspey  and  sail  round 
by  Inverness  and  the  Caledonian  Canal.  If  there  were  no 
ice-rafts,  when  the  land  ix)se  to  any  particular  level,  the 
voyages  of  boulders  ended  for  the  time. 

A  particular  kind  of  boulder,  carried  to  a  certain  height, 
in  a  particular  direction,  marks  sea-level,  movement,  and  a 
cold  climate,  for  it  is  a  float  which  ice  alone  can  cany. 

On  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ericht  is  a  high  ridge  of  giitty 
flags  and  slates  traversed  by  veins  of  pink  granite  ;  it  is  a 
epur  of  Driovi  UacMar, 

In  a  rock-cutting  at  Dalwhinny  the  rock  is  bare  ;  on  the 
hill-top  it  crops  out,  and  it  is  seen  in  bums  at  other  spots, 
many  miles  apart,  high  and  low.     The  hill  would  be  an  island 
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at  1650  feet.  At  Dalwliiimy,  boulders  of  gray  granite  abound. 
They  are  foreigners  who  travelled  on  ice  from  some  other 
district,  and  to  get  to  the  end  of  Loch  Ericht  they  must  have 
moved  up  hiU  if  they  travelled  on  land-ice.  If  they  travelled 
on  sea-ice  they  mark  old  sea-levels,  and  here  they  mark  about 
1350  feet  at  the  end  of  the  loch. 

They  mark  higher  levels  on  the  spur  of  Driom  Uachdar, 
which  divides  Loch  Ericht  from  Loch  Garry. 

At  2000  feet  is  a  roimd  block  of  granite. 

At  2200  is  another,  and  from  this  stone  the  sear-horizon 
towards  Bergen  is  open  north-eastwards  beyond  Speymouth. 
A  pass  lies  open  to  Loch  Leven  on  the  west  coast.  At  the  top 
of  the  ridge  was  a  shallow  pool  made  by  a  turf  washed  in 
between  two  small  hillocks.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pool  was 
a  plain  of  fine  soft  black  peat  mud,  and  fine  sand  washed  in 
by  rain-water.  A  thrust  with  a  stick  demolished  the  dam 
and  drained  the  pool,  and  changed  the  bottom  into  a  working 
model  of  Glen  Truini  and  Strathspey.  Knobs  of  peat  were 
the  hills,  peat-mud  the  drift ;  tufts  of  grass  and  gray  moss 
were  the  forests  ;  the  river  was  a  tiny  rill  of  black  water.  But 
the  water  set  off  for  Si)eyinouth,  and  the  forms  of  the  allu\dal 
plains  were  alike.  Tliere  were  teiTaces  of  stratified  drift ; 
there  the  river-windings,  the  Ys  and  S,  the  banks  of  small 
stones,  high  patches,  long  points,  and  steep  banks  of  drift 
sweeping  round  steeper  and  harder  slopevS.  There  were  glens 
of  denudation  circling  round  hard  islands  which  l)ecame  liiUs 
as  the  water  drained  away.  All  these  shapes  formed  in  the 
nioss-liole  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  were  all  formed  long 
ago  in  the  big  glen  below.  Tlie  model  a  few  yards  ofl*,  and 
the  glen  stretching  to  the  horizon,  filled  the  same  space  in  tlie 
v\('  and  seemed  alike  evun  in  size,  liunniuu:  water  has  done 
great  work  amongst  the  glacial  drit'ts  of  8trathsi)ey,  according 
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to  the  shape  of  the  countn',  and  the  lesson  tau<j5ht  by  the 
model 

At  2650  feet  this  hill-top  at  the  head  of  Strathspey, 
and  about  1000  feet  higher  than  the  col  at  the  western  end 
of  Loch  Ericht,  is  strewed  with  big  stones  of  gneiss  and  pink 
granite.  The  flat  is  rippled  by  the  S.W.  wind  Stones  are  in 
the  trough,  heather  in  the  lee,  gray  moss  on  the  weather-side 
of  these  waves  ;  and  far  down  below,  waves  driven  along  the 
surface  of  Loch  Ericht  had  the  same  sliape.  Even  winds 
leave  a  spoor  where  they  pass. 

This  is  one  great  thoroughfare  for  currents  in  the  low^er 
atmosphere,  and  a  whole  wood  of  fir-trees  at  the  inn  lean 
down  towards  Strathspey,  as  if  driven  by  a  strong  S.W.  gale. 
The  prevailing  wind  is  then  an  equatorial  ciuTcnt  moving  N.E. 

At  2580  feet,  witliin  sight  of  the  Cairngorm  Hills,  are 
three  large  boulders — one  of  gray  granite,  one  of  a  very  coarse 
mica-schist  with  large  weathered  veins  and  nodules  of  white 
quartz,  and  the  third  is  a  coarse  sandstone  grit.  The  litho- 
graph on  the  margin  of  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  496)  is  roughly 
done  from  a  hasty  sketch  made  here. 

At  the  same  height — six  miles  from  the  inn  and  close 
above  Loch  Ericht — is  another  boulder  of  gray  granite  beside 
a  rock  of  gritty  flag,  traversed  by  pink  granite  and  white 
quartz. 

At  2740  feet  is  another  roimd  stone  of  the  gray  granite ;  at 
2800  another  three  feet  long  ;  at  2850  three  more  about  the 
same  size  ; — and  all  these  contrast  strangely  with  flat  stones 
amongst  which  they  lie. 

At  3150  feet  is  a  cairn  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  at 
this  spot  is  a  wide  view  over  central  Scotland.  Straths|)ey 
is  open  to  the  sea  Then  come  Cairngorm  and  Beinn-na-Muic- 
Duibhe,  then  a  hill  shoulder ;  and  beyond  the  opening  Bcinn- 
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y-Gloe.  Then  comes  a  wide  tract  of  lower  ground  open  to  Fife 
and  Stirling ;  then  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Lawers  and  a  lot  of 
near  hills,  which  shut  out  the  distance.  Tlien  a  notch  through 
wliich  hills  near  Loch  Tarbert  in  Ceantire  are  seen.  Then  a 
near  hill ;  then  a  wide  opening  at  the  end  of  Loch  Ericht,  with 
Ben  Cruachan  rising  to  the  clouds.  Then  comes  the  mass 
of  Ben  Alder,  with  patches  of  last  year's  snow,  and  Ben 
Ne\'is  peering  over  it.  A  glen  leading  down  to  the  sea, 
and  a  col  of  800  feet,  divide  Fort-William  from  Strathspey 
in  this  direction.  To  the  north,  the  hills  about  the  Caledonian 
Canal  are  overlooked,  and  something  in  a  cloud  seemed  to  be 
Wyvis.  If  boulders  mark  a  sea-level,  it  is  here  carried  to 
I^OOO  feet  at  least. 

The  hills  of  central  Scotland,  u])  to  this  level  and  a  little 
higher,  are  all  rounded  tops  and  hog-backed  ridges,  above 
which  a  few  conical  tops  rise.  At  this  level  gray  granite 
l)Oulders  mark  Hoating  ice,  which  might  wander  amongst 
those  peaks  in  any  direction.  A  man  may  travel  on  ridges 
^ — ^  or  in  lu)llows  ^ — ^  from  N.K  to  S.W.  without  much 
climl)ing  ;  if  he  travels  in  any  other  direction,  he  must  mount 
and  descend  from  ^den  to  glen. 

A  j)uff  of  cold  wind  and  a  wreath  of  mist  blotted  out  the 
whole  of  this  wide  landscape,  and  Scotland  disappeared  be- 
hind a  few  drops  of  water,  as  it  hid  under  the  scni  when  the 
boulder  was  dropped  on  the  top  of  Driom  Uachdar. 

Fifty  feet  down  from  tlu*  cairn  are  n^ore  round  blocks  of 
gray  ginmite,  and  they  occur  all  the  way  down  the  burn-side 
to  the  railway,  three  miles  south  of  Dalwhinny  Inn. 

Now  1480  feet,  the  summit-level  of  this  lincj,  would  make 
Loch  Ericht  a  sea-strait ;  and  3100,  the  highest  gmnite 
bouldei',  would  make  the  strait  about  IGOO  feet  deep  at  the 
shallowest  pad.     So  the  rail\\ay  l>n(lg<^  is  built  of  granite 
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quaiTieil  somewhere,  and  carried  by  ice  which  floated  wliere 
clouds  now  settle,  where  grouse  crow,  and  golden  plover 
whistle  and  wheel  in  flocks.  Where  dun  deer  and  mountain 
hares,  ptannigan,  sportsmen,  keepers,  and  wanderers  now  pass 
to  and  fro,  amongst  green  moss  and  gray  stones,  ice  surely 
floated.  The  railway  train  passes  along  the  bottom  of  a  strait 
which  crossed  Scotland  at  Dalwhinny,  because  transported 
gray  granite  abounds  on  hill-tops  to  the  S.W.  at  a  far  higher 
level  than  the  top  of  the  pass. 

Gray  granite  is  found  in  situ  to  the  N.E.  at  higher  levels. 

Opposite  to  the  end  of  Loch  Eridit  the  drift  seems  to  be 
arranged  by  water.  A  small  proportion  of  the  large  stones 
retain  scratches.  Tliey  generally  have  water- worn  or  weathered 
surfacea  From  hill-sides  to  the  north  these  rubbish-heaps 
are  seen  to  be  terraced  layers  resting  upon  tlie  solid  rock,  and 
sweeping  down  into  the  wide  strath  in  points  and  knolls 
rising  one  above  the  other,  like  drift-terraces  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Tliey  are  the  contour- 
lines  of  the  country  following  the  hollowed  surface  on  which 
they  rest,  up  to  a  certain  line,  beyond  which  are  solitary 
lx)ulders  on  bare  rock  or  in  heather. 

It  is  very  hanl  to  rej)resent  these  forms  truly  with  a  pencil 
For  that  reason  no  woodcut  is  given  of  sketches  done  on  the 
spot  The  place  is  easy  to  get  at  and  the  forms  are  distinct 
In  nature  they  are  marked  out  by  colour,  light,  and  shade, 
rather  than  form;  and  on  a  dull  day  they  are  lost  in  the 
distance ;  but  when  the  sun  shines  they  come  out  clearly. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  Highlands  knows  the  aspect  of  these 
dry  heathery  gravel  hills,  on  which  grouse  delight  to  strut  and 
shout  their  defiant  chorus  of  "  Go  back.  Go  back.  Go  back, 
Cock  Cur-r-r-r !  They  are  "the  parallel  roads"  of  a  great  many 
Highland  glens  besides  Glen  JRoy.   Tliey  are  the  "ancient  sea- 
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margins"  of  Chambers,  ami  here  they  rise  to  nearly  1400  feet. 
In  the  middle  of  Loch  Ericht  (see  maj),  vol.  i.  p.  496)  are  two 
bars,  similar  in  shape  to  bars  which  cross  tideways  in  narrow 
straits;  as  at  Eoseneath,  near  Greenock ;  in  Alten  Fjord,  in 
Norway  ;  at  Portland,  in  the  south  of  England,  etc.  etc. 

Tlie  ridge  north  of  Loch  EricM  would  be  an  island  at 
1400  feet,  cut  off  from  another  lower  ridge  about  2000  feet 
high  by  a  deep  glen.  In  the  glen  was  a  glacier.  A  rock- 
surface  has  been  laid  bare  by  a  torrent  which  has  washed 
away  part  of  a  terrace  of  drift ;  enough  of  gray  granite  to 
make  a  railway  bridge  is  strewed  below.  Tlie  rock  is  a 
hard  fine  dark  quartz  with  beds  dipping  W.N.W.  26°.  Grooves 
on  their  edges  are  horizontal,  and  point  east  into  Glen 
TruiuL  The  terrace  of  drift  is  100  feet  thick  at  least. 
On  the  opiX)site  side  of  the  glen,  the  burn  has  dug  into  the 
rock,  exposing  a  set  of  nearly  vertical  strata  Tliis,  then,  is  a 
faidt ;  a  rift  which  ice  foimd  and  smoothed  and  filled  with 
<dacial  drift.  L(3wer  down  the  hummocks  of  a  moraine  are 
piled  in  rows  opposite  to  the  glen  ;  but  GOO  feet  higher  up,  on 
the  l)are  hill-to]),  are  perched  l)locks  of  gray  gi-auite,  keeping 
watch  over  Strathspey  and  Loch  Laggan.  At  theii*  level,  and 
600  feet  lower,  the  high  ridge  nortli  of  Loch  Ericht  woidd 
be  another  long  island. 

At  Kin//i(sie  another  groove  with  a  col  only  800  feet  high, 
according  to  late  measurements,  runs  S.W.  to  Fort-William, 
down  Glen  Spean.  The  N.E.  corma-  of  the  island  beyond 
the  fault,  and  opposite  to  Laggan  Inn,  is  a  gi*ay  granite,  but 
not  the  granite  of  the  bouldei^.  Tlie  tops  are  bare  and 
weathered,  have  the  usual  roiuided  form,  but  retain  no  small 
marks.  There  are  many  perched  blocks  of  comi)act  gray 
granite  on  the  liighest  points,  about  2000  feut  above  the  sea. 
According  to  these  marks  the  famous  ''parallel  roads"  were 
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under  water  and  rose,  and  if  so  they  do  but  resemble  teiTiiees 
elsewhere.     (See  chaps,  xxii-xxvil,  etc.) 

While  basking  in  the  sun  in  the  lee  of  one  of  these  stones, 
far  away  from  any  visible  sign  of  man,  how  strange  it  is  to 
hear  the  yell  of  a  steam-engine^  and  then  to  watch  a  streak 
skimming  like  a  silver  eel,  or  the  mythical  white  dragon, 
through  this  wide  strath,  where  an  icy  sea  has  ebbed  and 
flowed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  natives  stare  agape,  and 
that  sheep  scamper  for  their  lives,  when  this  fieiy  steam- 
dragon  comes  yelling  and  roaring  through  deer-forests  when^ 
lurking  stalkers  used  to  speak  in  wluspers. 

Strathspey  has  seen  many  changes  since  it  was  liollowe<l 
out  of  the  rock. 

And  this  is  the  popular  account  of  the  matter  got  from  a 
countiyman  of  Hugh  Miller,  who  was  also  a  fellow  craftsman 
of  the  Scotch  geologist : — 

"Where  do  you  get  that  gi-anite?'* 

"  Oo,  they  fand  a  wheeu  o'  t  lyin*  i'  the  grund,  eneuch  to 
build  a  hail  toon." 

"  Is  there  a  quarry  ?" 

"Na,  there's  nae  quarry  onyway  here,  jeest  muckle  stane!=*." 

"  What  kind  of  rock  is  there  hen*  ?" 

"  Jeest  a  bastard  kind  o'  a  stane." 

"  Well,  but  where  did  the  gi'anite  stones  comcj  from  V* 

"  Hoots,  they  just  grew  whar  they  lie." 

Chip,  chip,  chip,  and  a  look  of  puzzlement. 

With  a  rising  land  and  a  rising  temperatiu'e,  with  glaeii*rs 
shrinking  and  melting  in  these  Highland  glens,  moraine  after 
moraine  would  be  dropped  in  Strathspey,  for  the  river,  the 
road  and  the  railway  engineer  to  dig  through.  The  last  stone 
would  be  stranded  high  up  on  some  lofty  hill-side.  In  fact, 
the  Spey  winds  through  a  flat  plain  of  rounded  stones,  and  the 
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railway  cuts  through  piles  which  seem  to  be  lateral  moraines 
re-arranged  hy  water,  while  perched  blocks  are  stranded  high 
up  on  hill-sides  which  bound  this  large  groove. 

When  this  district  was  the  birtliplace  of  glaciers,  it  gave 
rise  to  those  which  flowed  from  Driom  Uachdar  into  Glen 
Truim,  and  to  six  which  flowed  from  Cairngorm  and  Beinn- 
na-Muic-Duibhe,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Dee,  Don,  Doveran, 
Avon,  Spey,  and  Tummel ;  and  each  of  these  must  have  left 
tracks,  because  in  Glen  Truim  and  Strathspey  they  are  con- 
spicuous* 

Frothy  spots  of  blood  on  heather,  water  oozing  into  the 
footprints  of  a  deer,  do  not  point  out  the  track  of  a  wounded 
stag  more  surely,  than  moraines  in  Strathspey  map  out  the 
backwaixl  course  of  melting  glaciers.  But  the  low  moraines 
are  all  washed  out  of  shape. 

At  Boat  of  lush  station,  765  feet,  the  fresh  wound  of  a 
new  railway  cutting  bares  the  flesh  of  the  country  and  its 
woni  bones. 

At  the  fork  of  two  glens,  glacial  rul)bish,  sand,  gravel,  and 
great  boulders,  are  piled  as  moraines  are  piled  in  beds  ami 
layers,  which  dij)  and  cuiTe  all  ways,  and  rest  upon  eacli 
other  where  they  were  washed  off  the  glacier  or  iceberg. 
Beneath  these  rubbish-henps  are  ground  rocks,  and  behind 
the  old  moraine  a  shallow  loch  nestles  in  a  hollow. 

At  AviemorCy  692  feet  (700  by  ol)sen'ation),  the  drift  is 
flat  and  teiTaced,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  at  this  level.  Wlien  the 
moraine  was  whole  there  was  a  larger  lake  behind  the  dam, 
in  the  flat  country  which  fills  the  glen  higher  up. 

The  gi-and  hills  whence  this  drift  may  have  come  tower  up- 

*  Glacial  ])lic!iomona  al>out  Balmoral  have  Ixmmi  dcscrilxHl  hyan  Jiblc  local 
geologist.  Tliey  .seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  Innd-glaciers  on  the  side  of 
Strathmore,  etc. 
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wards  to  the  mist,  with  sun  and  sliowor,  liglit  and  shatle,  and 
glorious  colours  of  purple  and  gold,  plaWng  on  their  furrowed 
sides.  Tlie  works  of  ice  in  the  plain  are  now  arrayed  in 
forests  of  yellow  birch  and  dark-green  pine  ;  but  whoever 
has  seen  ice  at  work  must  know  these  tool-marks  and  these 
chips.  On  an  autumn  day,  a  single  snow-patch  gleaming 
through  a  cloud  is  enough  to  call  up  a  vision  of  the  Alps, 
the  Folge  Fond,  or  the  great  ice-floods  which  hem  in  Sprengi- 
sandr  in  Iceland.  But  the  sea-level  of  the  mental  landscape 
rises  on  the  hill  flanks. 

At  Grantown,  731  feet  (800  feet  up  on  the  hill-side,  by 
observation),  the  new  line  leaves  Strathspey  and  crosses  a 
ridge  1000  feet  high  to  the  Moray  Firth. 

It  cuts  through  hills  of  glacial  drift  which  rest  on  con- 
torted ice-ground  slates,  and  other  rocks.  Woods  glowing 
with  rich  autumnal  tints;  purple  heather,  yellow  com,  and 
blue  hills,  far  away  beyond  the  rich  strath ;  the  wanu  rosy 
colours  of  a  Scotch  moor  lit  up  by  the  sun — contrast  strangely 
with  the  cold  gray  desolation  of  the  picture  which  ice-marks 
recal  so  vividly.  And  yet  these  Scotch  landscapes  were  like 
the  hills  of  Iceland,  and  the  w^eather  and  the  river  Spey  have 
done  little  to  alter  the  land  since  ice  and  sea  left  it  bare  for 
plants  to  clothe. 

In  descending  from  the  ridge  to  the  sea-level,  the  whole 
character  of  this  coimtry  changes.  Glens  and  wide  straths, 
moraines,  and  other  marks  of  river-glaciers,  are  left  in  the 
Spey-groove. 

The  train  approaches  a  north-eastern  comer,  and  it  is  like 
others  in  the  British  Isles.  Seen  from  Wjrvis,  it  has  a  regular 
slope  "^  ^.  If  land-ice  grew  here,  it  slid  north-west  into 
the  Moray  Firth,  in  a  wide  sheet  like  that  which  covers  parts 
of  Iceland  at  Ball  Jokull,  Lang  Jokull,  etc.  (chap,  xxv.)    The 

VOL.  IL  K 
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whole  of  the  Morayshire  side  of  the  Fiiiih  is  one  ridge 
from  1000  feet  to  the  sea-level,  from  the  Spey  to  Inverness. 
Above  that  level,  a  few  A  hills — such  as  the  Knock  of  Brae- 
Moray — rise,  but  they  are  exceptions.  The  soil  is  still  drift  ; 
but  the  coating  of  loose  debris  is  more  evenly  and  thinly 
spread,  and  more  regularly  packed.  Layers  of  sand  and 
gravel  are  sorted,  sized,  and  generally  laid  flat  one  upon  the 
other  above  the  sandstone  rock.  The  Findhorn,  and  other 
rivers,  have  cut  deep  gashes  in  this  rock.  If  land-ice  had 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  it  would  surely  have  dug 
grooves  >^_^ . 

At  Kafford  station,  169  feet  above  the  sea,  drift  is 
arranged  in  knolls  and  moimds,  and  layers  dip  many  ways. 
Most  of  the  stones  look  w^ashed  and  rolled,  and  large  boulders 
are  rare.  At  Forres,  the  flat  plains  of  Morayshire  are  only 
26  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  thence  to  Inverness  the  whole 
of  the  low  country  bears  marks  of  water-work.  But  it 
was  not  water-work  done  by  shallow  unfrozen  seas,  for  the 
beach  at  Inverness  and  the  shores  of  Scotland  are  not  arranged 
like  the  huminocky  (hift-hills  and  points  which  rise  up  in  this 
low  tract.  Drift-ice  might  do  work  of  the  kind ;  and  plenty  of 
glaciers  to  make  icebergs  grew  between  Perth  and  Inverness 
in  central  Scotland,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  in  Nonvay. 

The  evidence  in  this  tract  seems  to  prove  that  central 
ScotlmuJ  was  crossed  by  narrow  sounds,  tlirough  wliich  ice- 
floats  drifted,  as  they  now  do  through  the  straits  of  BeUeisle  ; 
that  the  land  rose  gradually  ;  and  that  glaciers  on  shore  have 
not  been  lower  than  the  two  moraines  near  Dal  whinny,  smce 
the  sea  packed  terraces  about  the  end  of  these  moraines. 

If  after  the  land  had  risen  to  this  level  (about  1400  feet), 
central  Scotland  was  an  island  with  a  sound  passing  west- 
ward at  Stirling,  another  sound  passed  westwawl  at  Inverness, 
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and  ice-grooves  at  1100  feet  near  Derry  Veagli  in   Ireland 
pointed  in  this  direction,  as  shown  above  (p.  57). 

The  Galway  and  Westport  curves  have  both  been  carried 
over  Scotland  ;  the  spooring  must  go  northwards  again,  if  the 
Glenveagh  marks  are  to  be  found  on  the  Scotch  mainland. 


INVERNESS  AND  PERTH  JUNCriON  RAILWAY. 


List  of  Stations,  showing  their  respective  Heights  above  the 
High- water  Mark,  onlinary  Spring-tides  (rising  14  feet 
ness.) 

Feet. 

Forres  .26 

Rafford    .  .169 

Dunphail  614 
Foot  of  Knock  of  Brae  Moray, 

about  .  .                    1000 

Grantown  731 

Broomhill  656 

Boat  of  Gai-ten  706 

Aviemore  692 

Boatoflnsh  765 

Kingussie  .       740 


Newtonmore 

Dalwliinny 

Summit  of  Dnimocht^r 

Loch  Gam' 

Stnian     . 

Blair  A  thole 

Pitlochry 

Ballinlnifj 

Guay 

Dalguise 

Dunkeld 


21 


Sea-level, 
at  Inver- 

Feet 

764 
1169 
1480 
1330 
615 
421 
334 
202 
186 
179 
2  ft.  4  in. 


The  heights  estimated  by  the  pocket  aneroid  barometer 
agreed  pretty  well  with  these  heights,  which  were  kindly  fur- 
nished by  a  director  of  this  railway. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

BALTIC    CURRENT    10 — BRITISH   ISLES    9 — SCOTLAND    6 — DERRY 
VEAGH  CURVE — CALEDONIAN  CANAL  AND  NORTHERN  SCOTLAND. 

Inverness  stands  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  a  large  groove 
which  crosses  Scotland.  At  100  feet  level  the  glen  which  now 
holds  the  Caledonian  Canal  would  be  a  sea-strait ;  at  the 
500  feet  level  it  would  be  a  deep  narrow  strait  through  which 
a  rapid  tide  would  flow,  like  that  which  now  boils  and  seethes 
through  Kyle  Akin,  between  Skye  and  the  mainland.  North 
of  Inverness  the  rocks  are  a  coarse  conglomerate.  Up  to  400 
feet  gi*eat  banks  of  sand,  shingle,  and  large  stones,  are  con- 
fusedly piled  on  the  hill-side.  Tliis  drift  contains  stones  of 
many  sorts  and  sizes,  gi*anites  of  various  colours,  and  hard 
igneous  rocks,  mica-schists,  and  various  kinds  of  quaiiz. 
Tliey  have  the  shape  of  stones  in  glacial  drift,  but  the  surface 
of  waterworn  stones.  Tliey  look  like  stones  on  the  beach 
near  Galway,  which  have  been  rolled  by  sea-waves  aft€»r 
falling  out  of  the  clay  bank,  in  which  similar  stones  retain 
their  groov(*d  surface  (p.  20).  This  seems  to  be  water- worn 
glacial  drift  at  the  end  of  the  old  strait.  The  plain  below  is 
of  like  materials,  spread  out  and  laid  flat,  and  a  conical  pile 
of  loose  stones  is  left  in  the  middle  like  the  mounds  which 
workmen  leave  in  a  cuttinj^  to  mark  the  oritriual  level  of  the 
surface  from  which  they  have  dug.  At  the  head  of  many  a 
Scotch  glen,  at  about  GOO  or  700  feet,  a  like  plain  of  rolled 
drift  remains.     If  rai)id  tides  ebbed  and  flowcnl  over  Inver- 
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ness,  they  would  dig  away  Tom-na-Shirich,  and  the  rest  of  the 
drift ;  but  a  watershed  100  feet  high  stops  the  tide,  and  the 
Ness  can  do  little  in  such  heavy  ground.  Wherever  they 
came  from,  these  mounds  of  large  stones  were  carried,  and 
they  are  piled  upon  ice-ground  rocks.  The  hills  have  the 
usual  shape,  and  enormous  fragments  of  conglomemte  have 
been  moved  and  dropped  where  they  stand,  amongst  heather 
and  trees,  800  feet  up,  clear  of  the  terraces  of  i-olled  drift 

In  Geikie*s  map,  lines  are  marked  about  the  watershed  of 
this  groove.  The  whole  country  is  glaciated  ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  ice  can  only  have  moved  N.K  or  S.  W.  along  this  deep 
groove,  whether  it  was  land-ice  or  sea-ice. 

The  next  great  groove  which  crosses  Scotland  from  N.K 
to  S.W.,  runs  from  the  Dornoch  Firth  to  Loch  Carron. 

The  intervening  district  is  a  large  block  of  high  land, 
deeply  furrowed  by  glens.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Moray  Firth  is  low  land  in  the  Black  Isle  of 
Cromarty,  and  this  district  is  thickly  strewed  with  drift.  It 
seems  to  be  glacial  and  waterworn. 

Beyond  the  Black  Isle  is  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  which 
ends  at  Dingwall,  below  Beinn  Uaish  or  Wyvis,  which  is  a 
great  block  of  high  ground,  with  a  rolling  plateau  on  the  top. 

Beyond  the  Cromarty  Firth  is  a  long  low  tract  of  drift, 
which  ends  eastward  at  Tarbert  Ness,  and  beyond  that  is  the 
Firth  of  Dornoch. 

Lines  of  existing  and  projected  railways  mark  the  divi- 
sion between  hill  and  plain  from  Inverness  to  DomocL 

From  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  Duncansby  Head,  the  map  of 
the  eastern  coast  is  like  the  teeth  of  a  blunted  saw.  The 
lines  run  altemat<3ly  westward  and  south-westward,  and  hills 
inland  correspond  to  the  coast-line.  Railway  lines,  in  like 
manner,  rim  westward  and  south-westward  in  pui-suit  of  low 
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levels.  Roads  which  follow  low  levels  cross  this  district  in 
similar  directions.  Beyond  Dornoch,  the  low  coast-land  be- 
comes a  narrow  strip  in  Sutherland,  which  comes  to  an  end 
at  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  where  the  sea  washes  a  line  of 
eastern  cliffs. 

The  hills  now  trend  northward  to  Thurso,  and  westward  to 
Cape  Wrath  ;  and  Caithness  is  flat  land,  with  a  soil  of  drift. 

If  the  north-eastern  comers  of  Caithness  and  Berwickshire 
were  not  blunted  teeth,  St.  Abb's  Head,  Kinnaird's  Head,  and 
Duncansby  Head,  would  be  points  of  land  of  the  same  pattern 
as  Tarbeii}  Ness  and  Fife  Ness.  The  whole  east  coast  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  pattern  on  different  scales,  and  it  is  repeated 
in  miniature  in  every  firth  where  the  tides  are  wearing  the 
coast.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  shape  of  the  Scotch 
coast  results  from  the  wearing  action  of  water-streams,  which 
flow  on  a  fixed  principle,  and  in  certain  directions.  Here 
the  points  aim  N.E.  and  tlie  bays  S.W. 

In  tlie  northern  division  there  are  glens  to  correspond  to 
notches  in  tlie  coast-line,  and  glens  which  are  prolongations 
of  bays.  Deep  grooves  run  up  westward  at  Glengarry,  Glen- 
nioriston,  Strathaflaric,  Lovat's  Forest,  and  Strath  Conan ;  and, 
after  passing  the  watershed,  glens  run  westward  down  to  the 
coast  about  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  in  Knoydart,  Glenelg,  Loch 
Alsh,  Kintail,  etc. 

Further  north  glens  in  Sutherland  turn  noith-westwards, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  they  curve  north.  No  map  of 
Scotland  gives  the  true  slia])e  of  these  hills  and  glens.  Black's 
road  and  railway  map  gives  some  of  the  main  features,  and  it 
shows  that  the  main  hollows  and  passes  which  cross  Scotland 
all  converge  upon  the  N<es  of  Nonvay  and  the  Skagermk. 
Any  geological  map  will  show  that  these  forms  of  denudation 
l)oav  no  reference  to  the  geology  of  Scotland.     The  grooves 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  dip,  or  strike,  or  subterranean  dis- 
turbance. Most  of  these  Scotch  glens  are  tool-marks  of  some 
denuding  engine,  and  the  study  of  theii*  shape  is  a  part  of 
'*  superficial  geology."  Conspicuous  ice-marks  are  in  all  these 
glens,  and  in  all  their  branches,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
the  writer.  Tlicy  all  seem  to  have  held  river-glaciers  of  large 
size,  which  followed  the  present  run  of  water  from  the  water- 
shed to  the  low  land. 

With  the  sea  at  the  1000  feet  level,  this  tract  would  be 
crossed  by  sounds,  and  the  main  coast-lines  would  generally 
trend  N.K,  K  by  N.,  or  thereby,  as  coasts  and  sounds  do  in 
the  Hebrides,  at  the  present  level  of  sea  and  land. 

At  1500  feet  there  would  be  ample  room  for  the  tide  to 
flow  over  the  low  land  of  Sleat,  through  Loch  Carron  and 
Strath  Bran  north  of  Wyvis,  and  so  along  the  Sutherland 
coast  to  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  The  ebb  and  a  north-eastern 
arctic  current  might  flow  the  other  way  along  the  same  path 
as  the  flood-tide  and  the  Gull*  Stream  now  flow  together  out- 
side of  the  Hebrides  northwards,  and  the  marks  should  remain. 

The  most  likely  place  for  sea-marks  is  on  the  watershed 
in  passes.  Drift  accumulates  in  shallow  sounds ;  and  low 
tracts  in  the  Scotch  and  Scandinavian  islands,  which  join 
high  hills,  are  generally  composed  of  terraced  drift  with  recent 
shells.  If  the  backbone  of  Scotland  rose  from  the  sea,  the 
watershed  of  each  glen  would  be  first  a  shallow  soimd,  and 
then  a  "  tarbert,"  with  raised  sea-margins.  But  if  the  rise 
were  gradual  and  general  in  Scotland,  passes  would  dry  in 
their  order  of  height ;  so  the  highest  terrace  is  the  oldest. 

The  col  at  Dalwhinny  is  at  1480  feet ;  so,  on  this  sup- 
position, it  was  dry  when  the  Forest  of  Gairloch  was  an  island, 
and  Strath  Bran  a  strait  850  feet  deep  about  Achnasheen. 
There  the  barometer  marks  630  feet  at  an  ancient  sea-margin. 
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When  there  was  a  tarbert  at  the  head  of  Glen  Dochart,  where 
the  bawmeter  marks  800,  there  was  still  a  strait  680  feet 
deep  at  Glengarry  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  there  was 
deep  water  above  Lanarkshire,  where  seanshells  have  been 
found  in  drift  at  Airdrie.  When  the  sea  was  at  "  Drumoch- 
ter,"  the  Parallel  Eoads  of  Glenroy,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  were  sunk  324  feet ;  for  the  highest  of  that 
series  is  only  1156  feet  above  the  sea.* 

The  ancient  sea-margins  of  the  British  Isles  have  been 
examined  and  described  by  Kobert  Chambers,  and  they  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  last  rise  was  general,  for  tenuces  of 
shingle  are  found  at  con^esponding  levels  at  many  distant 
points  in  Britain.  A  terrace  of  stmtified  gravel  is  a  sea-mark 
which  coidd  not  resist  a  land-glacier  ;  it  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  force  which  sweeps  moraines  before  it,  and  grinds 
solid  rocks  ;  it  is  therefore  a  kind  of  thermometer,  and  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from  glacial  drift. 

Where  a  terrace  is  found  rusting  on  glacial  drift,  beneath 
which  rocks  are  marked  by  ice,  there  is  a  series  of  records. 

1.  Ice  ground  the  solid  rocks  and  made  the  marks. 

2.  Ice  dropped  the  gi'eat  stones  which  floated  on  it,  and 

which  now  rest  upon  the  marked  rock. 

3.  Water  packed  loose  gravel  in  horizontal  layers  upon 

the  moraines  or  drift. 

4.  Streams  cut  through  the  terraces,  washed  the  gi'avel, 

and  arranged  the  mud  in  hollows  lower  down. 

These  records,  then,  give  relative  dates  for  the  last  glacial 
period,  and  elevation  of  land. 

There  has  been  no  land-glacier  at  the  place  where  a  ter- 
race of  stratified  gravel  remaiiTs,  since  the  teiTace  was  arranged 
by  water  upon  glacial  drift.     Tlierc^  has  been  no  glacier  since 

*  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  253. 
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the  moraine  was  stranded  in  the  glen.  So  the  highest  terrace 
of  sea-gravel  marks  a  sea-level  at  which  the  land  stood  after 
glaciers  had  disappeared,  and  the  highest  Scotch  terraces  of 
washed  drift  known  to  the  writer  are  at  Dalwhinnv,  1169 
feet,  in  Loch  Ericht  (?),  and  near  the  summit  level  of  the  new 
railway,  which  is  at  1480  feet. 

Assuming  that  this  argument  is  well  foimded,  the  record 
in  Strath  Bran  proves  that  the  water-level  has  been  at  700 
feet  since  the  Scotch  hills  were  clear  of  ice,  and  that  there 
have  been  no  large  glaciers  since  that  time  in  Strath  Bran. 

For  the  same  reason,  because  the  rubbish  at  Dalwhinny 
is  terraced,  there  has  been  no  land-glacier  in  Glen  Truim 
since  the  water-level  was  at  1400  feet ;  but  there  were  land- 
glaciers  as  low  as  1600  feet  near  Dalwhinny,  and  their 
moraines  have  not  been  washed  out  of  shape. 

But  if  so,  and  if  the  rise  of  land  was  general  in  Western 
Europe,  then  the  end  of  the  glacial  period  coincided  in  level 
with  the  rise  of  the  low  isthmus  which  now  joins  Scandinavia 
to  Eussia,  1400  feet,  and  the  last  cold  period  in  Scotland 
coincided  with  the  level  whicli  allowed  the  Arctic  Current  to 
flow  down  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (see  map,  voL  L  p.  232). 

Horizontal  ice-marks  on  hill-sides  and  tops,  and  on  water- 
sheds in  passes  above  1400  feet,  were  probably  made  by 
floating  ice,  at  a  time  when  only  the  highest  Scotch  liills 
were  above  the  sea  and  smothered  in  ice. 

The  nature  and  direction  of  ice-marks  at  high  levels  is  the 
foundation  on  which  this  theory  rests  ;  and  the  shape  of  hills 
of  drift  is  another  stone  on  the  cairn. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Scotch  lochs  is  Loch 
Maree  in  Wester  Eoss.  It  lies  in  a  deep  trench  which  runs 
north-west  along  the  foot  of  a  block  of  high  land,  which 
makes  the  Forest  of  Gairlock     To  the  north  are  lofty  hUl 
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Slioch,  Beinn-araidh-char,  and  others — which  rise  to  nearly 
4000  feet  In  the  loch  are  rocky  islands  on  which  natural 
woods  of  Scotch  fir  still  survive ;  and  in  deep  glens  and 
corries  which  furrow  the  hill-sides,  gaunt  trees  toss  their 
twisted  arms,  like  the  last  giants  of  a  departed  raca  On  a 
still  morning  when  the  eastern  sun  peeps  over  the  hills  and 
under  the  mist,  it  sends  a  flood  of  yellow  light  and  heat 
streaming  westwards,  into  the  level  glen  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Maree.  Blue  peat-reek,  which  before  simrise  followed  the 
run  of  the  stream  down  every  hollow,  turns  to  a  golden  haze, 
and  it  eddies  and  curls  upwards  as  the  air  answers  the  sun- 
power  and  rises.  East  and  west,  north  and  south,  the 
smoke  of  scattered  farms  sweeps  towards  the  spot  where  the 
light  falls  and  warms  the  ground,  and  the  chill  breath  of  the 
hills  comes  down  the  hill-sides  like  a  stream  of  cold  water. 
Heat  and  cold  stir  the  air,  and  the  smoke  and  the  sunlight 
show  the  currents  which  a  ray  of  sunlight  sets  in  motion.  On 
such  a  morning  the  liills  ai'e  like  great  cones  of  lapis 
lazzuli  set  in  glens  of  gold  and  lakes  of  quicksilver.  As 
the  day  wears  on  tlio  mists  rise  up  and  creep  slowly  round 
the  highest  peaks,  till  they  rise  u])wards  and  float  away  in 
shining  clouds.  Then  the  blue  cones  change  ;  bare  wliite 
([uartz  glitters  in  tlie  sun  like  snow,  and  Ben  Eitli  looks  as 
if  it  were  "ice"  in  truth. 

To  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  these  hills  are  ice-gi'ound. 
It  needs  but  a  glance  to  know  the  shape,  but  here  all  marks 
are  clear  and  distinct. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  at  Kinloch  Ewe,  at  200  feet, 
ice-grooves  nm  towards  Loch  Maree,  N.  30°  W.  These  might 
be  marks  of  a  local  glacier. 

Thence,  for  700  feet  up  the  western  side,  the  rock  is  broken. 
At  900  feet  glaciation  l)egins.     At  1100  feet,  at  the  edge  of 
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the  glen  on  the  west  side,  a  large  hollow  groove  three  feet 
wide,  and  as  smooth  as  polished  marble,  contains  stria;  of  all 
sizes,  down  to  fine  sand-marks.  They  point  a  little  more  to  the 
west,  N.  40"*  W.  At  a  higher  level  than  the  watershed  of  the 
glen,  which  is  also  the  watershed  of  Scotland,  and  800  feet 
high  at  Glen  Dochart,  a  tract  begins  which  is  not  easily 
matched.  The  rock  is  a  very  hard  stratified  quartz — gray 
yellow,  white,  and  pale  pink — and  for  several  square  miles  the 
rock  is  bare.  It  is  weathered  in  some  places,  and  there  fossils 
rise  up  half  an  inch  from  the  surfaca  Tlie  stone  looks  like  a 
sugared  cake,  with  chips  of  almonds  stuck  into  it  Other 
beds  are  weathered  into  a  pattern  of  round  flat  lumps,  like 
small  ivory  shirt-buttons  laid  close  ;  others  have  larger  shapes ; 
concentric  rings  an  inch  across,  which  wear  away,  leaving 
concentric  ridges  and  hollows.  But  the  greater  part  of  this 
rock  is  either  freshly  broken,  or  ground  perfectly  smooth.  At 
1350  feet,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  high  enough  to  clear  most  of 
the  cols  which  join  Scotch  hills,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  Beinn- 
a-Ghuis,  the  marks  are  perfect.     They  point  N.  20°  \V. 

In  that  direction  they  aim  over  lower  hills  about  the  river 
Ewe,  twenty  miles  away,  and  over  tlie  sea  outside  of  the  Butt 
of  Lewes ;  in  the  other  direction  they  aim  over  the  head  of  (i len 
Dochart  (800  feet),  over  Stmth  Bran  at  a  big  hill  sup|X)sed  to 
be  Sgur-a-Mhulin,  but  foimd  to  be  further  south.  Tliere  is  no 
apparent  source  for  land-ice  within  reach  of  this  spot,  except 
the  high  peaks  beside  it,  and  the  grooves  aim  past  these 
hills,  which  are  some  of  the  highest  in  Scotland. 

They  were  not  made  by  land-ice. 

At  the  same  level,  1350  feet,  a  mile  nearer  to  the  foot  of 
these  hills,  and  opposite  to  a  glen  which  seems  made  to  be 
the  home  of  a  glacier,  the  grooves  point  N.  5G°  W.,  and  here 
is  a  tiny  moraine,  still  perfect  in  shape.     It  is  l>are  and  looks 
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like  piles  of  broken  white  sugar  poured  out  across  the  glen. 
Here,  near  the  level  of  moraines  near  Dalwhinny,  a  similar 
form  tells  the  same  tale.  The  sea  has  not  been  here  since  the 
glaciers  melted.  At  1800  feet,  close  to  the  foot  of  Beinn-a- 
Ghuis,  the  marks  point  N.  25°  W.  The  sea  must  have  been 
here  when  the  marks  were  made.  So  the  glacial  period  seems 
to  have  ended  when  the  sea  was  at  the  terminal  moraines 
on  the  side  of  Beinn-a-Ghuis  at  about  1400  feet,  and  on  the 
side  of  Driom  Uachdar  at  about  1400  feet  also. 

At  still  greater  heights  the  rocks  have  the  same  ground 
shape  (see  cut,  p.  17,  and  map,  vol.  L  p.  496),  but  time  would 
not  admit  of  a  closer  examination. 

It  seems  to  be  proved  by  marks  on  hills  on  one  side  of 
Loch  Maxee,  that  ice  crossed  Scotland  from  the  east  to  the 
west  at  a  level  of  more  than  2000  feet.  Above  that  line  the 
Gairloch  hills  seem  to  be  conical  piles  of  broken  quartz  talus 
leaning  against  jagged  cliffs  and  peaks.  The  shape  is  ^^^^  up 
to  one  level,  A  above  it. 

If  a  stream  caiiio  from  the  eastward  and  split  on  these 
high  hills  it  would  sweep  ott'  north-westwards,  as  ice  did 
according  to  these  marks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  direction.  For  100  yards 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  one  great  waving  sheet  of  white 
quartz  is  smoothed  and  grooved  on  one  side,  and  fractured 
on  the  other,  and  for  several  miles  rock-surfaces  of  the  same 
kind  abound.  A  few  blocks  of  dark  trap  are  scattered  about 
at  this  level,  but  on  tliis  exposed  shoulder  there  ai*e  few 
perched  blocks.  Looking  inland  from  the  Gairloch  Forest,  an 
open  gap  in  tlie  hills  about  L(3ch  Fannich  beai-s  E.  l^y  K,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  that  direction  to  stop  ice  floating  at  1800 
feet. 

Ix)oking  througli  tliat  gap  the  fii-st  land  of  equal  lieight  is 
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in  Scandinavia ;  so  this  path,  too,  is  clear,  for  in  Scandinavia 
there  are  grooves  on  the  watershed  which  point  N.R  at  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea  near  Trondhjem  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  103, 
234). 

The  next  point  on  this  line  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glen,  where  a  ridge  2100  feet  high  is  cut  off  from  all  neigh- 
bouring hills  by  deep  glens.  It  is  cut  off  from  Slioch  by 
Glen  Bianastle  ;  from  the  Forest  by  Kinloch  Ewe ;  and  a 
wide  deep  strath  divides  it  from  Ben  Dearg  to  the  north- 
east.    It  is  called  Bdnn  MJionaidh, 

If  a  stream  at  this  level  came  from  the  east  by  way  of 
Fannich  it  would  split  on  the  side  of  Slioch,  which  is  about 
4000  feet  high,  and  run  foul  of  the  place  last  described. 

In  the  bottom  of  tlie  glen  at  Kinloch  Ewe  drift  is  arranged 
in  flat  terraces  up  to  the  300  feet  level.  Tlie  river  is  digging 
into  these  banks,  and  it  is  building  a  new  set  in  the  loch 
three  miles  down.  Tliis  is  stratified  water-work  done  since 
the  ice  disappeared.  But  the  gravel  banks  rest  in  an  ice- 
groove,  for  the  marks  show  as  soon  as  the  drift  is  cleared. 

At  the  1000  feet  level  the  hill-top  is  above  the  level  of  the 
col  at  Glen  Dochart,  which  would  make  Strath  Bran  and 
Loch  Fannich  sea-straits. 

At  1200  feet  the  groove  which  holds  Loch  Maree  is  seen 
to  be  a  short  transverse  rut,  for  the  big  groove  which  runs 
from  sea  to  sea  E.  by  N.  is  open  between  Beiim  More  and 
Fin  Beinn.  A  few  large  perched  blocks  of  gneiss  are  scat- 
tered on  the  tops  at  this  level,  and  the  wide  hollow  and  the 
shape  of  hills  and  knolls  in  it,  all  indicate  movement  from 
the  east  towards  the  high  hills  beyond  Loch  Maree. 

At  1200  feet  some  weathered  grooves  on  gneiss  point 
E.  by  N.  The  rocks  are  much  weathered,  but  their  shape  is 
clear.     At  1620  feet  is  a  perched  block  9x9x9  feet>  and 
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many  smaller  angular  blocks  of  veined  gneiss  and  granite 
are  balanced  upon  roimded  knobs  of  gneiss  near  a  small 
tarn. 

At  2150,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  are  perched  blocks  and 
grooves  pointing  N.  65®  E.  The^e  are  almost  obliterated,  but 
they  can  be  made  out. 

From  this  point  the  opposite  quartz  hills  are  well  seen. 

Unless  central  Scotland  was  one  vast  snow-dome,  there  is 
no  possible  source  from  which  land-ice  could  reach  this  spot. 
Deep  glens  surround  Beinn  Mhonaidh,  and  the  shortest  way 
to  sea  from  the  hills  at  which  the  grooves  point  is  behind 
Slioch,  three  or  four  miles  away,  and  1500  feet  lower  down, 
where  the  water  nms.  At  the  same  level,  and  a  little  higher, 
the  very  same  kind  of  rock-surface,  and  the  very  same 
pattern  of  smooth  hills,  are  seen  in  every  direction ;  but  a 
little  above  this  2000  feet  level,  hill-tops  are  jagged,  conical, 
weathered,  fantastic  peaks,  fit  rivals  to  the  Lofoten  hills,  which 
liave  been  likened  to  the  teeth  of  a  shark. 

On  an  autumn  day  when  the  air  is  clear,  a  grander  scene 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland. 

When  yellow  lights,  purple  shadows,  and  sliowei*s  are 
chasing  each  other  from  liill  to  hill,  rainbows  and  windgalls, 
bright  clouds  and  blue  sky,  make  this  ^vild  tract  a  scene  of 
wondrous  beauty.  It  is  a  picture  to  look  at  and  remember. 
But  it  is  easy  to  map  out  the  glaciere  from  other  pictures 
stored  in  the  same  memory.  Through  a  gap  in  the  hills  is 
the  way  to  Bergen.     There  stand  peaks  of  the  pattern  of 

c 

Bodals  Kaabe  and  Areskutan  ;  below  is  a  long  rounded  swell 
like  the  Norwegian  Fjelcl  Deep  down  from  the  rift  of  Glen 
Bianastle  comes  the  distant  hushing  soimd  of  a  moimtain- 
torrent.  It  is  in  the  path  which  ice  must  have  followed  if 
it  came  from  Scandinavia  tlu-ough   Glen  Fannich,  and  ran 
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foul  of  Slioch.     It  is  easy  to  fill  in  the  whites  in  this  picture, 
and  it  is  easy  to  test  its  truth  when  finished 

At  the  head  of  Glen  Bianastle,  at  1450  feet,  the  rock  is 
the  same  quartz  which  makes  the  opposite  hill-tops  in  the 
forest  The  beds  dip  the  same  way,  and  some  are  weathered 
and  some  polished.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff  a  set  of 
perfect  grooves  point  from  N.  65°  R  to  S.  65**  W.  over  Loch 
Maree. 

At  the  same  level,  thirty  yards  off,  similar  grooves  on  gray 
quartz  point  N.  60°  E. 

In  the  glen  below  the  cliff  at  1200  feet  the  marks  are 
quite  perfect.  Long  white  ridges  and  grooves  are  "for  all 
the  world  like  a  marble  chimney-piece,"  as  an  astonished 
native  of  Dingwall  remarked.     Striae  point  from  N.  50°  K 

From  this  point  down  to  Loch  Maree  are  similar  marks 
wherever  the  bed  of  quartz  is  the  surface. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen  a  bed  of  sandstone  is 
smoothed  by  water  in  the  bums,  and  on  the  side  of  Slioch, 
where  strata  nearly  vertical  meet  the  edge  of  the  sandstone 
beds,  the  hill-side  is  deeply  furrowed  by  rain.  These  rut« 
aim  at  the  peak,  the  others  run  horizontally  past  the  hilL 

The  bum  has  cut  a  rock-trench  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep, 
but  though  all  this  weathering  has  taken  place,  many  quartz 
surfaces  have  not  lost  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  since 
ice  left  them  bare. 

At  700  feet  is  a  bed  of  fiat  drift  apparently  arranged  by 
water  amongst  old  moraine  stuff. 

At  700  feet  the  rock  is  bare,  and  marks  point  at  right 
angles  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  a  quartz  cliff  about 
1000  feet  high  is  ice-ground  to  the  top,  and  the  opposite  hills, 
ground  to  the  level  of  2000  feet,  tower  up  beyond  the  lake. 
At  150  feet  the  shore  of  Loch  Maree  is  a  river-delta  forming 
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on  a  iiioraiiie,  which  has  lost  the  characteristic  shape,  and 
the  lake  as  usual  is  said  to  have  no  bottom.  It  is  very  deep 
and  a  true  rock-basin,  for  the  Ewe  escapes  through  a  channel 
of  rock 

Soy  looking  on  these  great  hills  as  stones  in  a  stream,  ice- 
marks  at  the  high  level  indicate  a  current  flowing  through 
sounds,  and  splitting  upon  blocks  of  high  land  as  streams  do 
on  posts  ;  the  floats  must  have  been  ice  of  large  dimensions, 
but  not  necessarily  larger  than  drift-ice,  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  plan  laid  down  at  the  beginning  was  to  follow  ice- 
marks  wherever  they  might  lead.  Marks  on  the  top  of  Beinn 
Mhonaidh  pointed  at  quartz  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  Loch 
Maree,  and  they  were  followed.  Marks  at  the  head  of  Glen 
Bianastlc  led  down  to  the  shore  of  Loch  Maree,  marks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glen  pointed  down  the  stream  ;  on  the  shoulder 
of  Ben-a-Ghuis,  opposite  to  Beinn  Mhonaidh,  at  about  1800 
feet,  the  arrow  (see  cut,  p.  17),  carried  55  miles,  to  the 
visible  horizon  of  the  liighest  spot,  aimed  about  Stornoway  in 
Lewes.  The  ice-linos  were  found  to  wind  about  the  liills,  and 
finally  aim  over  two  blocks  of  isolated  hills  15  or  20  miles  off. 
This  spoor  has  been  followed,  and  it  is  very  plain  on  these 
distant  hills. 

The  Hill  of  Grobaii,  over  whicli  the  arrow  passes  in  the 
woodcut,  is  between  the  post-road  to  Gairloch  and  the  shore 
of  Loch  Maree.  The  hijj^hest  knob  of  the  central  eminence  in 
the  midst  of  this  group  of  small  hills  is  about  1200  feet  high. 
It  is  all  ice-ground,  but  weathered.  On  the  S.W.  shoulder,  at 
800  feet,  is  a  shelving  rock  of  great  extent  :  from  which  nib- 
bings  were  taken,  first  by  a  gamekeeper  and  afterwards  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  kind  enough  to  follow  the  instructions 
given  at  page  15.  Allowing  20°  for  magnetic  variation,  the 
direction  is  from  S.  83''  R  at  a  height  of  800  feet. 
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Thus,  after  a  fliglit  of  nearly  15  miles,  the  arrow  curves 
westward  48"*  (A).  At  a  point  about  350  feet  above  the  sea, 
beliind  Flowerdale,  and  near  the  post-road,  marks  have  the 
same  direction.  Tliese  are  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and 
cross  it  diagonally  from  S.  43°  E  (B). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide 
shallow  valley,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  the  marks 
point  from  S.  40**  E  (F).  They  do  not  aim  at  the  hills. 
These  three  spots,  A  B  F,  are  in  the  middle,  and  to  one  side  of 
the  large  glen,  which  is  split  by  the  Hill  of  Groban,  20  miles 
from  the  watershed  at  Glen  Dochart.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  block,  beside  the  road  which  leads  from  Gair- 
loch  to  Pool  Ewe,  the  marks  point  at  the  sea  from  S.  60°  K 
(C),  which  is  the  direction  of  the  watershed. 

Further  nortli,  and  fui-ther  from  the  hills,  and  out  of  the 
jaws  of  the  glen,  another  set  of  marks,  perfectly  preserved, 
give  two  cross  directions — from  S.  85°  E,  and  from  S. 
35"  E 

Still  further  north,  and  quite  beyond  the  glen,  is  Meall 
Mor,  a  hill  600  or  700  feet  high,  on  the  north  point  of 
Gairloch,  isolated ;  and  near  the  western  coast-line  of  this 
part  of  Scotland,  a  rock  on  the  N.E  shoulder  is  clearly 
marked,  and  the  rubbing  shows  two  distinct  movements — 
from  S.  85°  E,  and  from  N.  35°  E  (allowing  20°  for  varia- 
tion) (D). 

Thus  the  arrow  is  carried  over  the  watershed  of  Scotland, 
at  about  2000  feet,  with  the  dii'ection  N.  65°  E.,  wliich  might 
bring  it  from  Scandinavia  along  the  coast  of  Sutherland.  It 
is  turned  aside  on  the  shoulder  of  Beinn-a-Glniis,  at  the  same 
level ;  and  is  made  to  glance  noi-tliwards  from  S.  25°  E,  down 
a  wide  and  deep  groove.  Followed  for  more  than  20  miles, 
it  is  found  bonding  gradually  southwards,  and  left  aiming 

VOL.  IL  L 
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from  east  to  west  and  from  N.  35°  K  to  S.  35°  W.  near  a 
coast  where  currents  flow  various  ways,  according  to  tlie 
state  of  the  tide.  Tides  close  at  hand  do  in  fact  flow  in 
directions  which  con*espond  to  marks  upon  tliis  last  isolated 
liill. 

All  this  seems  to  point  at  floating  glaciers,  grown  in  sea- 
lochs,  and  amongst  small  islands,  moving  in  currents  and 
tides. 

For  a  perpendicular  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  for  a 
length  of  a])out  25  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  five  or  six  at 
least,  rocks  are  marked  on  one  plan.  Perpendicular  cliffs, 
the  bottoms  of  groove^;,  the  tops  of  ridges,  the  tops  of  hills,  all 
are  marked  alike  :  all  the  smooth  sides  are  towartls  the  water- 
shed, all  the  broken  faces  towards  the  sea.  All  the  grooves 
have  a  manifest  relation  to  each  other  till  they  get  clear  of  the 
glen.  It  seems  plain  that  this  big  groove  was  full  of  heavy 
ice.  But  there  is  no  great  extent  of  higher  ground  at  the 
watershed,  and  there  horizontal  grooves  1200  feet  higher  tlian 
the  waterslied  aim  past  the  higher  peaks  from  which  alone 
glaciers  could  slide. 

If  the  otlier  direction  is  taken,  and  the  grooves  followed, 
tlie  same  thing  appears.  From  the  watershed  striie  lead 
dowTi  to  the  eastern  coast,  winding  seawards  in  tlie  grooves, 
an<l  they  are  found  on  li ill-sides  far  al)0ve  the  l)ottom  of  the 
glen.  But  at  the  watershed  there  is  no  possible  source  for  a 
land-glacier,  and  no  apparent  reason  why  land-ice  of  any 
dimensions  should  move  horizontally  over  Scotland  at  1200 
feet  above  the  wat<»rshed  of  glens  which  isolate  the  hill.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  similar  marks  pass  over  Scandinavia 
at  about  the  same  level,  and  in  a  similar  direction,  and  that 
similar  marks  are  found  upon  American  hills.  If  these  be 
marks  of  land-ice  it  was  unlike  anv  which  now  exists.     If 
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they  be  marks  of  sea-ice,  the  Arctic  Current  explains  the 
puzzle* 

The  head  of  Glen  Dodiart  is  four  miles  from  Kinloch 

*  While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press  a  new  work  on  this 
subject  appeared — Tlie  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  etc., 
by  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. :  London,  Stanford,  June  1864.  The  opinions  of  the 
author  are  well  known,  and  have  been  adopted  by  several  eminent  geologists  ; 
in  particular  by  the  authors  of  the  Geology  of  Canada,  1863 ;  and  by  Mr. 
Geikie,  author  of  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  Phenoinaia  of  the  Glacial 
Drift  of  Scotland.  The  theory  assumes  a  period  of  intense  cold,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  all  high  latitudes,  and  in  all  elevated  regions  of  the  earth, 
simultaneously  ;  and  which  caused  an  enormous  growth  of  ice  during  one  or 
more  geological  periods.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  this  cold 
period.  The  theory  which  this  volume  is  intended  to  illustrate  is  that  the 
present  time  is  the  "glacial  period  ; "  and  that  an  ex}>lanution  of  ice-marks  is 
to  be  foimd  in  the  present  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  marks 
in  Scandinavia  suggest  gla<'iers  on  the  scale  of  glaciers  in  Greenland  ;  the 
marks  in  Great  Britain  suggest  sea-ice  on  the  scale  of  Labrador  ice ;  the 
change  of  climate  at  one  place  is  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  the  course  of  an 
ocean-current,  caused  by  a  change  in  the  level  of  sea  and  of  land.  All  are 
agreed  as  to  the  facts ;  the  (luestions  left  for  argument  are  the  cause  of  the 
change  w^liich  has  surely  taken  place,  the  nature  of  the  ice  which  made  the 
spoor,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  this  engine  has  done. 

Mr.  Ramsay  attributes  many  rock-basins  and  their  lakes  to  giaciation,  and 
few  agree  with  him  ;  these  volumes  go  further,  and  attribute  these  and  many 
of  the  main  lines  of  denudation  in  Northern  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  giacia- 
tion, combined  icith  ocean-currnUs.  Mr.  Geikie  and  other  observers  attribute 
marks  in  Ross-shire  to  land-ice.  Their  difficulty  is  how  to  get  their  glaciers 
over  watersheds,  and  account  for  the  cold  of  the  exceptional  glacial  period. 
Mr.  Ramsay  appears  to  have  proved  that  giaciation  coincided  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  certain  breccias  of  Permian  age  in  Britain.  The  stones  are  glaciated 
stones,  that  is  certain  ;  their  position  rests  on  good  authority.  If  the  glacial 
period  began  soon  after  the  coal  formation,  and  has  endured  till  now,  the 
acknowledged  work  of  denudation  gains  the  aid  of  an  engine  wliich  works 
faster  than  streams  and  waves  do.  If  arctic  currents  are  now  to  \\q  added 
to  the  list,  they  are  bigger  and  stronger  tools  than  land-glaciers,  and  may 
have  helpeil  to  do  the  work,  which  has  certainly  been  done  somehow. 
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Ewe  and  800  feet  above  tlie  sea.  Here  the  rocks  are  brittle 
and  broken,  and  there  are  no  marks. 

Loch  Bmsg  is  630  feet  up,  and  from  the  head  of  it  to  the 
S.W,  the  Applecross  hills  are  seen  at  the  end  of  a  wide  strath. 
Here  is  a  high  col,  and  here  at  the  head  of  Loch  Eoisg  are 
heaps  of  drift. 

Five  miles  off,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  near  Achna- 
sheen,  are  flat  terraces  of  stratified  water-worn  gravel  and 
sand,  resting  on  a  large  lateral  moraine,  and  the  moraine  is 
on  grooved  rock.  Beyond  the  glen  towei^s  8gur-a-Mhulin, 
and  a  range  of  high  hills.  The  grooves  point  along  Strath 
Bran  at  Ben  Wyvis  and  Loch  Carron,  so  ice  did  not  come 
from  the  high  hills. 

Tlie  terraces  stretch  far  up  along  the  road  which  leads  to 
Torridon,  and  they  are  very  large. 

Tides  surely  flowed  through  this  strait  at  alx)ut  700  feet, 
for  no  small  streams  could  do  such  heavy  work. 

The  glacier-work  was  finished,  and  tlie  drift  left,  before 
the  gravel  was  packed  over  it.  And  tlie  river  is  now  winding 
along  a  plain  of  fine  sand  and  mud  which  it  washes  out  of 
older  water-work,  and  packs  away  in  lakes  in  Strath  Bran. 

The  lateral  moraine  or  the  glacial  sea-margin,  which 
begins  about  Loch  IJoisg,  is  followed  by  the  road  for  about 
twenty-five  miles  to  Garve  from  G30  to  350  feet.  Here  the 
road  descends  from  the  lii^li  <'len  and  turns  awav  from  Ben 
Wyvis  into  the  valhy  of  the  Blackwater. 

The  gi'ooves  are  well  marked  on  rocks  all  the  way  from 
Achnasheeii  to  the  lower  end  of  Locli  (.larve. 

At  G30  feet  near  Achnashccn  grooves  on  gneiss  point  N. 
65°  E. 

At  530  feet,  at  the  junction  oCtwo  glens  near  Loch  Lioiliart, 
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and  the  junction  of  the  river  which  drains  Loch  Fannich, 
grooves  on  gneiss  point  N.  85°  E. 

Lower  down,  at  Loch  Liochart,  at  about  the  same  level, 
550  feet,  weathered  grooves  on  gneiss  jioint  N.  82°  E. 

About  this  level  the  higli  glen  ends  suddenly  in  a  trans- 
verse glen.  The  drift  in  the  upper  groove  is  arranged  in 
layers  which  slope  down-hill  towards  the  W.S.W.  at  an  angle 
of  about  35°.  This  is  like  the  packing  of  silt  by  the  ebb  (vol 
i.  p.  339). 

Above  the  inn  at  Garve,  at  about  600  feet,  grooves  on  a 
rib  of  white  quartz  turn  with  the  glen.  They  do  not  point 
at  Wyvis  or  up  into  Strath  Bran.  They  coast  round  a  hill- 
side, carefully  avoiding  the  high  hills,  as  rivei*s  do  at  tlie  lower 
level     They  point  S.  45°  K 

At  the  end  of  Loch  Garve,  beside  the  road,  grooves  on 
contorted  gneiss  take  another  turn  \\\\\i  the  glen.  At  about 
150  feet  above  the  sea,  the  marks  point  N.  70°  E.,  and  aim  at 
the  shoulder  of  Wyvis,  whicli  bars  the  way.  On  this  hill- 
side are  piles  of  drift,  and  it  seems  as  though  a  glacier  had 
ploughed  do\vn  to  the  sea-level  through  the  bed  of  the  Black- 
water.  Near  Contin  inn  the  rocks  disappear  under  plains  of 
rolled  drift. 

Now,  if  these  marks  were  made  by  a  land-glacier,  it  was 
twenty-five  miles  long  at  least,  and  it  must  have  had  a  large 
moraine.  Tliat  mark  ought  to  be  found  somewhere  about  tlie 
foot  of  Wyvis,  or  about  Brahan,  or  Conan.  But  there  is  no 
large  moraine  with  conical  hills.  Tliere  is  glacial  drift  in 
profusion,  but  the  moraine  shape  is  not  there. 

If  Strath  Bran  held  a  glacier  which  flowed  north  and  east 
towaixis  Ben  Wyvis,  stones  left  by  it  ought  to  be  blocks  of 
white  and  gray  cpiartz  and  gneiss,  fragments  of  rocks  in  Strath 
Bran,  and  near  it.     But  there  is  no  such  collection  of  native 
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drift  here.  If  ever  there  wei-e  true  land-glaciers  in  tliis  dis- 
trict, they  were  launched  at  a  high  level,  in  a  sea  like  that 
which  is  now  passing  Cape  Farewell,  near  tlie  same  latitude, 
and  which  now  carries  "  heavy  drift  ice*'  and  "  northern  drift" 
southwards  and  westwards  in  sweeping  curves. 


A  ''"^  —  U'fatkfrfd  hill,  i^round  hiU,  ntui  Jlat  drift.  'f\yraiff  of  nnfirii  ith  t;ritvf!  and  sand  af  t/ii' 
foot  of  L0\h  Rois^,  iifar  yUhnashceit,  at  about  65"  or  -^>x>  ffft  alh-nc  Ihr  sea.  Sxur-aMhuliit,  liyoud 
S.'ra/h  Fran.     Ict-tnarki  run  fi<*tthea.\tTi-ard  to  the  Irfl  alottt^  Stralh  Fran  to  Bot  ll'yi-is. 

Vu..  71». 


CHAPTER    XXXVIIl. 

BALTIC  CURRENT  11 — BRITISH   ISLES  10 — SCOTLAND  7 — STRATH 
BRAN,    BEINN  UAISH,  SUTHERLAND,  ETC. 

Bdnn  Uaish. — In  travelling  down  Strath  Bran,  the  end  of  the 
groove  seems  barred  by  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Wyvis 
or  Beinn  Uaish.  The  highest  point  of  the  hill  is  nearly  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  base  covers  a  very  wide  tract. 
Seen  from  Morayshire,  and  from  the  new  railway  near  Inver- 
ness, it  is  a  great  block  ^^  ^with  a  rolling  plateau  on  the  top, 
and  on  this  high  base  lofty  clouds  rest  when  neighbouring 
liills  are  clear. 

From  the  bridge  over  tlie  Conan,  the  movements  of  floats 
of  white  fi*oth  may  be  studied  in  the  black  peat  water.  Tlie 
floats  move  as  tlie  water  moves,  past  the  i)iers  of  the  bridge  ; 
and  such  curves  described  by  froth  are  roughly  drawn  at  page 
127  and  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  On  Conan  Bridge,  as  on  any 
sloping  I'oad,  marks  made  by  streams  of  water  flowing  past  a 
stone  may  be  seen.  Tlie  fonns  agree  with  the  movement  of 
floats.  In  walking  up  Wyvis  from  the  south-east,  tlie  course 
of  a  supposed  north-eastern  current,  which  came  down  the 
western  shore  of  Scandinavia,  is  crossed  Tliese  large  forms 
should  resemble  the  miniature  glens  on  the  bridge,  if  they  are 
in  any  way  the  work  of  ocean-currents.  The  shape  of  the 
land  about  Wyvis  corresponds  to  hollows  made  by  rain  on 
sand,  and  to  the  cur\^es  drawn  by  froth  on  the  Conan ;  and 
the  floats  in  the  Arctic  Curi*ent  in  this  latitude  are  large  floes 
and  deep  icebergs  loaded  with  bouldere.     Here  boulders,  like 
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the  liill-forms,  seem  to  record  the  passage  of  ice-floats  south 
westward  at  a  high  level. 

Above  Diug\vall,  iii  the  woods  behind  Tulloch,  are 
numerous  boulders  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pink  granit<3.  They 
are  not  common  angular  blocks,  but  large  roxmdcd  blocks, 
like  those  which  abound  on  the  northern  shoix?s  of  the  Baltic 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  322). 

At  540  feet  is  one  27  feet  round  and  8  feet  high  ;  it  is 
rounded  on  all  sides,  and  a  big  tree  beside  it  has  bent  i-ound 
it  in  struggling  to  grow  upright.  Neai'  it  are  others  of  the 
same  kind,  and  these  rest  upon  a  foimdation  of  brittle  slaty 
sandstone  (p.  167). 

At  600  feet  (the  level  of  Achnasheen)  is  a  Hat  block  of 
gneiss  of  the  same  colour  and  composition  as  the  granite  ; 
and  this  block  is  scored  on  the  upper  surface.  It  is  9  feet 
long  by  6  broad. 

At  800  feet  (the  level  of  the  col  at  Glen  Dochart)  are  three 
large  rounded  masses  of  the  same  granite. 

At  950  feet  is  another,  and  at  this  level  the  top  of  Brahan 
Hill  and  Torachilty  are  overlooked. 

At  1100  feet,  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  are  more  lai-ge  granite 
boulders  on  a  wide  heathery  moor ;  .and  from  this  spot  a  deep 

\ ^  groove  is  seen  crossin*r  the  i-'uhfe  of  Scotland  W.  bv  S. 

it  is  Strath  r>ran.     If  these  Ixailders  mark  a  sea-level,  then 
the  seaway  was  open  over  the  watershed  of  Scotland. 

A  corresponding  groove  runs  N.E.  along  the  foot  of  Wyvis. 
At  the  same  height,  four  miles  inland,  is  another  granite 
boidder  at  the  head  of  Strath  l^efler,  opposite  a  notch  in  the 
shoulder  of  Wyvis,  which  o[)ens  Strath  Conan  above  Contin 
inn,  and  Strath  l>ran  behind  Toraehiltv.  The  water  in  the 
glen  behind  Tulloch  runs  into  tlie  Cromarty  Firth  ;  but  at 
tliis  level  the  tides  would  ilow  in  from  the  Firtli  of  Dornoch. 
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At  750  feet,  the  burn  lias  cut  tbrougli  a  pile  of  terraced 
drift  level  with  teiTaces  at  Achnasheen.  The  bank  is  a  cliff 
of  gray  clay,  which  contains  numerous  scratched  stones, 
chiefly  gray  slaty  blocks  of  various  sizes,  amongst  which  are 
specimens  of  granite.  In  the  bed  of  the  stream,  where  the 
largest  stones  are  washed  clear  of  rubbish,  many  large  boidders 
of  granite?  are  mixed  with  slaty  blocks.  But  there  is  no 
granite  hereabouts  in  ^itu. 

At  1000  feet,  up  the  side  of  Wyvis,  the  rock  is  laid  bare 
in  a  small  burn.  It  is  a  soft  slate  dipping  10°  south,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Thus  tlie  shape  of  Wyvis  '^"^  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
structui*e  of  the  rock,  but  is  due  to  denudation,  and  ice  has 
done  part  of  the  work  so  far.  There  are  blocks  of  granite  on 
the  hill,  and  a  moraine  in  the  glen.  Great  part  of  the  moraine 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  flanks  of  Wyvis  ;  and  the  come 

in  which  the  glacier  moved  is  seen  on  the  hill-side  v ^ .     But 

granite  is  foreign. 

At  1650  feet  is  a  conical  hill  called  Cioch  Mor.  It  is  a 
lunip  of  hard  coarse  conglomerate^  left  standing  in  the  groove. 
The  sides  are  scored ;  the  greatest  length  coiTcsponds  to  the 
run  of  the  groove  ;  the  steepest  end  is  down-stream  towards 
the  west;  it  is  a  lai-ge  tor.  In  the  supposed  lee  are  large 
blocks  of  mica-schist,  bits  of  gray  quailz  rock,  and  a  big 
boulder  of  gneiss. 

At  2600  feet,  the  sea-horizon  is  open  through  a  groove  to 
the  north-east. 

At  3000  feet,  the  ground  on  a  shoulder  of  Wyvis  is  smooth, 
flat,  and  covered  with  a  velvet  carpet  of  yellow-green  moss, 
over  which  mountain-hares  have  traced  a  pattern  of  footpaths. 
The  rock  shows  in  the  edge  of  the  deep  corrie  which  was  seen 
from  below.     It  is  a  coarse  gritty  sandstone  which  splits  into 
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thill  flags ;  it  dips  about  S.W.  On  this  higli  shoulder  are 
blocks  of  giieiss,  weathering  aiid  splittiiig  to  bits. 

The  view  over  the  central  district  of  Scotland  is  very  fine. 
All  the  low  hills  are  seen  to  have  one  even  slope  to  a  certain 
height  '^'■^,  and  above  that  the  tops  are  of  a  different  pattern 
A.  The  Knock  of  Brae-Moray  is  a  cone  planted  upon  this 
upper  level,  as  Ciocli  is  on  the  shoulder  of  Wyvia  The  high 
hills  about  the  head  of  Strathspey  are  steep  conical  hills,  and 
the  way  over  the  Toridon  hills  is  open.  It  is  a  groove  ^_^  ; 
and,  as  shown  above,  it  is  ice-ground  and  terraced. 

At  2600  feet,  on  the  shoidder,  is  a  rounded  boulder  of  the 
Dovre  Fjeld  and  Finmark  pattern,  ten  feet  long,  and  made  of 
gneiss.  It  is  visible  from  Dingwall ;  and  it  must  have  floated 
to  the  shoulder  of  Wyvis,  unless  it  flew,  or  slid  upon  ice  all 
the  way  from  the  parent  rock. 

The  seaway  to  Scandinavia  along  the  coast  of  Sutherland 
is  clear  from  this  point  at  this  level  Not  so  the  top  of  Wyvis, 
wliich  was  liidden  in  mist. 

At  2100  feet  rock-surfaces  are  bare  on  this  side  facing  the 
soutli.     Tliey  are  rounded  but  much  weathered. 

At  2000  feet  and  lower  down  glaciated  surfaces  abound,  but 
tliey  are  all  weatliered.  At  tliis  level  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill  ends,  and  the  base  has  a  longer  slope  to  the  head  of 
IStrath  Peffer. 

At  1100  feet  are  many  granite  boulders.  And  on  the  top 
of  a  sandstone  quarry  by  the  road-side  near  Dingwall,  at  the 
end  of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  is  a  caj)  of  glacial  drift  which 
contains  large  smoothed  scored  blocks  of  gi*anite,  and  many 
other  hard  igneous  rocks. 

In  the  low  grounds  the  whole  country  is  covered  by 
masses  of  similar  stones  washed  and  rolled.  It  is  hanl  to 
tind   one  with   ice-marks  amongst   those  which  have   been 
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moved  in  railway-making  and  other  works.  Tliis  seems  to 
be  the  case  of  the  Galway  drift  repeated.  Tlie  boulder-clay 
has  been  disturbed  and  repacked  by  water,  without  the  help 
of  searice,  below  a  certain  level,  and  the  scratched  boulders 
are  water-worn  in  the  plain. 

From  Beinn  Slioch  to  Wyvis  the  way  to  Norway  is  open, 
and  floats  are  stranded  at  3000  feet.  There  are  no  small 
ice-grooves  left  on  Wyvis  to  point  out  the  way,  but  glens  and 
hills  are  but  larger  grooves  and  tors,  and  here  they  all  point 
up  the  coast  of  Sutherland  towards  Molde  and  Trondlijem, 
where  the  coast-line  takes  a  sweep  and  cui-ves  northwards  as 
far  as  the  Lofoten  Islands  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Still  following  the  marks  on  Wyvis,  the  Sutherland  coast 
trends  N.  48®  K,  and  there  are  no  Scotch  hills  from  which  the 
Wyvis  boulders  could  have  floated  at  3000  feet. 

At  the  motind  near  Dunrobin  Castle  is  a  high  blufi"  of 
coarse  conglomerate,  on  which  small  ice-marks  cannot  be  seen, 
but  there  larger  grooves  are  remarkably  distinct.  The  whole 
hill-face  has  been  scored  horizontally  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  grinding  force  appears  to  have  come  along  the  coast  from 
the  N.K  as  the  flood  does  now^  But  it  may  also  have  come 
from  the  opposite  direction  with  the  flood,  if  tides  ebbed  and 
flowed  over  this  part  of  Scotland,  as  they  are  supposed  to  do 
now  over  part  of  Greenland. 

The  woods  of  Dunrobin,  as  far  as  tlie  river  Brora,  grow 
on  vast  terraced  piles  of  boulders  which  do  not  seem 
to  be  morainea  Tliey  rest  upon  the  sides  of  ice-giound  hills 
above  the  sea,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  system  far  larger  than 
any  land-glaciers  wliich  now  exist  even  in  Iceland.  Tliey 
may  be  marks  of  the  "  ice-foot." 

These  terraced  heai>s  are  like  the  terraces  of  Northern 
Scandinavia^   and  they  are  i)robably   effects   of    the   same 
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cause.  The  stones  are  of  tlie  Scandinavian  pattern,  and  some, 
at  least,  may  be  of  Scandinavian  origia  To  decide  that  point 
special  knowledge  is  required.  If  Scotland  held  together  and 
simk  and  rose  as  Scotclunen  are  said  to  do,  in  a  mass,  this 
coast  was  under  water  when  Wyvis  and  the  Grairloch  hills 
were  islands,  and  Caithness  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
terraces  appear  to  be  liorizontal. 

Leaving  Scotland  and  following  the  curve  of  the  Scotch 
coast  up  to  Scandinavict,  the  same  forms  recur  all  the  way 
to  the  North  Cape.  If  summer  lost  the  aid  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
winter  and  his  fleets  of  ice  would  reign  in  spite  of  the  mid- 
night sun  of  Scandhiavia.  But  if  there  were  Greenland  weather 
in  Norway,  there  would  be  a  wintry  crop  in  Northern  Scot- 
land, and  Sutherland  might  grow  icebergs  instead  of  wheat 
and  dun  deer. 

Thus  starting  at  Beinn  Eith  and  Beinn  Mhonaidh,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  ice-marks  at  a  level  of  2000  feet 
lead  across  Scotland  to  Wyvis.  There  boulders  mark  a  sea- 
l(»vel  of  2000  or  3000  feet,  and  the  sha2)e  of  tlie  coimtry  and  of 
tlie  east  coast,  existing  tides,  and  other  marks,  all  point  one 
way.  When  the  line  is  run  out  at  the  North  Cape,  it  coin- 
cides with  an  equatorial  current,  whicli  is  coiitiimally  flowing 
into  tlie  arctic  basin,  along  the  north-western  coast  of 
Norway.  If  an  arctic  current  flowed  out  here,  and  the  Gulf 
Stream  passed  westwards  by  Panama,  the  climates  of  these 
noi-thern  regions  would  change. 

This  curve  passes  very  near  Troiidhjem  where  a  road  crosses 
to  Sweden.  Chambers  estimated  the  height  of  the  col  at  or 
below  2000  feet.  He  found  ice-grooves  perfectly  preserved 
on  tliis  watershed,  and  they  ])ointed  N.E.  and  S.W.* 

North-east  from  this  si)ot  tliere  is  no  land  of  equal  lieight 

*   Eilinburgli  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  75. 
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now,  unless  it  be  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  or  alx)ut  the  North 
Pole.    So  the  boulder  on  Wp'is  may  have  sailed  over  Norway. 

If  it  came  on  land-ice,  the  nivi  nuist  have  been  some- 
where beyond  Scandinavia,  the  terminal  moraine  somewhere 
beyond  Galway ;  and  a  glacier  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
in  similar  latitudes,  in  North  America,  up  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  according  to  marks  there.  A  Baltic  current  is 
easier  to  swallow,  though  it  is  a  large  draught. 

Central  Suiherlaiid  is  a  wide  rolling  plateau,  with  a  few 
tall  conical  hills  rising  above  the  moor. 

On  the  west  coast  the  hills  are  higher,  and  they  are  quoted 
by  the  most  eminent  geologists  as  i)roofs  of  enormous  de- 
nudation.    On  all  the  bare  hills  ice-marks  are  conspicuous. 

The  sketch  copied  in  the  woodcut  was  made  from  a  yacht 
25th  September  1848,  on  a  clear  calm  day  with  a  transparent 
atmosphere,  and  the  outlines  are  tolerably  accurate,  though 
each  hill  was  sketched  from  a  diti'erent  point,  as  the  yacht 
came  opposite  to  it.  Tlie  shape  of  the  surface  in  the  central 
districts  of  Sutherland  is  like  that  of  the  upper  plateau  which 
divides  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the  arctic  basin  ^  ^ .  The 
shapes  of  the  hills  on  the  west  coast  are  like  those  of  hills 
which  now  rise  through  glaciers  in  Iceland  A. 

The  sharp  angular  peaks  in  Sutherland  are  like  weathered 
hills  elsewhere.  Talus-heaps  rest  below  the  cliffs  from  which 
stones  fall  in  every  frost,  and  after  every  fall  of  rain  rivers 
and  mountain-streams  add  to  the  heaps,  and  carry  part  of 
them  a  stage  down-hilL  But  the  low  grounds  in  Sutherland, 
Scandinavia,  and  Iceland,  are  not  weathered  but  gi'ound,  and 
they  all  have  one  characteristic  shape. 

In  Iceland  there  is  a  tract  of  ice  nearly  as  large  as  Suther- 
land, in  which  nev^  and  ice  cover  the  whole  land  like  a  white 
pall,  but  the  fringe  is  a  black  scolloped  border  of  hills,  and 
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some  ui  these  are  like  the  liilU  of 
Western  Siitlierlaiid. 

The  ice  flows  iuto  the  central 
lioUow  of  Iceland,  but  it  inelts  before 
two  broad  streams  meet.  For  a 
distance  equal  to  that  which  the 
woodcut  includes,  two  great  banks 
of  ice  hem  iu  Sprengisandr,  and  the 
outline  of  one  is  like  that  of  the  dark 
shadow  in  the  sky  of  the  woodcut. 
The  ice-bauksare  advancing  towards 
the  sand,  as  if  towards  the  sea-coast 
of  Sutherland,  But  where  a  bit  of 
harder  rock  has  pierced  the  ice-crust, 
it  stands  up  as  a  long  ridge,  a  steep 
rock-spur  in  the  round  white  ice- 
mountain  ^     ^.     It  is  a  tor  '•     ^  . 

One  of  these  Jiills  in  Iceland  ha.s 
the  shaiic  of  Suil  lihcinu,  in  the 
woodcut  of  Sutherland.  The  ire- 
fitvcam  is  splitting  at  the  col,  flowing 
nlong  the  sides,  and  meeting  again 
in  the  lee.  One  glance  is  enough  to 
whfiw  the  movoniont,  and  the  hill 
irtains  ice-marks  high  above  the 
pi-esent  ice-level.  Tliis  hilt  is  a 
great  ice-tor,  which  the  Aniefells 
.Tiikull  has  hewed  and  is  still  hewing 
out  of  bedded  igneous  rock.  Suil 
liheinii  is  another  of  the  same  size 
and  pattern,  and  (he  same  murks  an' 
(in  both,  though  one  is  igneous,  and 
IJii'  other  si'diiiientarv  i-ock. 
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They  are  long  ridges  pointing  up-stream,  tore  on  a  large 
scale,  mounds  left  in  a  rock-ciitting,  by  which  to  measure  the 
work  done  ;  and  the  tool-marks  are  those  of  ice. 

In  the  woodcut,  Sail  Bheinn  is  seen  end  on,  and  it  looks 
like  a  pillar.*  When  the  hill  is  seen  from  the  side,  it  is  a 
long  steep  ridge  which  ends  in  a  knife-edge,  and  there  are  not 
many  places  where  it  can  be  scaled.  The  strata  of  which  it 
is  made  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  same  beds  recur  in  hills 
to  the  right,  beyond  tlie  gaps  which  are  valleys  of  denudation. 

According  to  Geikie  and  other  geologists,  who  have  explored 
this  district  in  moi-e  detail,  the  direction  of  high  ice-grooves 
coincides  with  that  of  passes  and  main  glens,  which  run  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  noi-th  of  Loch  Maree  (see  woodcut, 

p.  17). 

About  the  same  latitude,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie 
Atlantic,  the  Arctic  Cun-ent,  after  flowing  soutli-wost  along 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  eddies  round  Cape  Farewell,  and  flows 
north-west,  wuth  all  its  train  of  ice-floats.  It  whirls  round 
again  further  north,  and  flows  down  to  Newfoundland,  along 
the  curve  transferred  to  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  232).  A  very  slight 
modification  of  that  curve  would  make  it  fit  the  glens  of 
Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  ice-marks  on  high  passes  in 
tliis  district.  The  curve  would  then  represent  an  eddy  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  such  an  eddy  might  well  result  from  a  rise  of 
land  in  the  path  of  a  Baltic  current  sweeping  round  the  point 
of  Norway,  as  the  Arctic  Cun-ent  now  sweeps  lound  Cape 
Farewell  It  is  easy  to  test  this  theory,  by  building  clay 
maps  of  this  part  of  Europe  in  any  shallow  pool  with  a  nm- 
ning  stream. 

When  the  land  rose,  land-glaciers  would  follow  the  present 
river-courses,  till  they  melted  and  became  rivera     And  this 

*  Sttlar^  Irelaiidir  for  pillar. 
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seems  to  have  been  the  order  of  change  all  the  way  from  Gal- 
way  to  North  Berwick,  from  Malin  Head  to  Cape  Wrath  and 
John  o'  Qroat*8  House. 

Firsts  cold  ocean-currents  working  denudation  on  a  large 
scale  ;  then  local  denudation  worked  by  minor  causes  acting 
from  watersheds  downwards. 

From  the  sea  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland  appears  to  be 
ice-groundy  but  the  sea  has  dug  into  the  rock,  and  wild  L 
cliffs  overhang  a  wild  sea. 

AU  down  the  ioest  coast  forms  of  glaciation  recur  below  a 
certain  level,  above  which  are  forms  of  weathering,  and  the 
sea-cliff  is  forming  at  the  searleveL 

In  the  islands  it  is  still  the  same.  In  the  low  island  of 
Lewes  ;  in  the  low  lands  of  Harris  ;  near  the  liigh  mountains 
of  the  south  end  of  Harris  ;  in  North  Uist,  Benbecula  (Beinn- 
e-Mhaoil),  South  Uist^  Barra^  Skye,  Mull,  Tyree,  Jura,  Islay, 
and  in  scores  of  smaller  islands,  similar  forms  recur  in  rocks 
of  every  description. 

In  the  Long  Islatidy  for  instance,  looking  from  the  north 
end  of  South  Uist,  the  low  grounds  of  Benbecula  and  Noilli 
Uist  are  spread  out  like  a  map.  There  is  a  wide  plain  of 
peat  and  sand,  salt  and  fresh  water,  through  which  low 
hummocks  of  gray  rock  and  ])iles  of  boidders  appear.  In  the 
midst  of  this  halfnlrowned  land  rise  two  hills  of  the  same 
pattern.  They  slope  to  the  eastward,  and  are  steep  to  the  west- 
ward, and  they  are  ground  and  rounded  from  top  to  bottom. 
Memory  and  rough  sketches  are  enough  to  show  that  the^e 
hills  are  but  large  tors,  of  the  pattern  of  Bren  Tor  in  Dcvonshirt^ 
and  hills  in  Lapland,  with  the  same  bearings.  A  small  de- 
pression would  make  them  islands,  like  those  which  are 
scattered  broadcast  along  the  Scotch  and  Nonvogian  coasts. 

If  there  be  stride  on  these  hills,  they  will  point  towards 
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the  Lofoten  Islands,  which  they  resemble ;  but  they  were 
not  examined  for  high  grooves. 

Outside  of  Harris  grooves  point  N.E.  and  S.W.  along  the 
western  coast  near  the  shore  beside  a  road. 

In  Skyct  at  Loch  Corrie  Uisge,  marks  of  ice  can  be  traced 
to  a  great  height,  and  down  to  the  sea,  as  clearly  as  in  Eoms- 
dal  or  Justedal,  or  in  a  Swiss  or  Icelandic  glen,  where  ice  is 
working.  This  district  has  been  described  by  Forbes  ;  it  was 
first  seen  by  the  writer  in  1845,  while  the  impression  left  by 
the  Alps  was  fresh,  and  the  work  was  then  attributed  to 
land-ice. 

In  lUmay  near  the  lighthouse  at  the  north-eastern  end, 
the  hills  seem  ground  from  the  north-east,  and  thence  a  sea- 
way is  open  to  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  Haasay,  according  to  Geikie,  all  the  hills  are  ice- 
groimd,  as  he  supposes  from  the  south-west  by  ice  sliding 
from  Skya 

If  the  grinding  resulted  from  the  alternate  movements  of 
tides,  the  opposite  ends  of  these  two  long  islands  may  well 
show  opposite  movements.  The  uttermost  rock  of  Scotland, 
the  Duih  lartach,  has  a  long  reef  to  the  south-west. 

In  Coll  and  Tyree  are  perched  blocks.  In  Mull,  Colonsay, 
Oronsay,  Jui*a,  and  in  Islay,  are  all  the  marks  attributed  to  ice ; 
and  drift-terraces  abound. 

The  Scaur  of  Fig,  that  strangest  of  all  the  Western 
Islands,  is  a  great  wall  of  trap,  with  notched  sides  built 
upon  a  pyramidal  base  of  stratified  rocks,  and  one  layer  in 
this  masonry  contains  fossil  wood,  immediately  imder  the 
trap-walL  The  island  is  another  case  of  denudation ;  it  is  a 
tor  in  the  sea ;  and  it  points  up  into  the  Soimd  of  Sleat 
N.K  at  Strath  Bran  and  the  coast  of  Sutherland.  South- 
west of  it  are  Mucky  Coll,  Tyree,  and  the  Sgeire  Mhor  reef ; 

VOL.  n.  M 
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and  breakers  are  beyond.  This  is  a  long  ridge  partly  sunk, 
and  aiming  S.W.  outside  of  Tslay  and  Ireland. 

The  whole  of  these  islands — all  the  small  ones,  and  the 
main  ranges  of  hills  and  glens  in  thii  large  ones — have  one 
general  N.E.  and  S.W.  trend. 

Any  good  map  shows  thci  form  of  the  coast.  There  is  no 
good  map  of  the  hills,  but  when  the  Ordnance  map  appears, 
it  will  show  that  all  these  island-forms  bear  reference  to 
grooves  crossing  meridians  diagonally  south-westwaKls,  like 
the  chief  passes  on  the  mainland,  which  no  map  shows. 

Further  north,  the  low  Shetland s  seem  all  to  be  ice- 
ground  rocks. 

In  Orkney,  farmers  find  their  land  full  of  great  loose 
stones,  and  the  general  shape  of  the  low  rocks  towards  the 
north  is  rounded  At  the  southern  end,  the  coast-lines  are 
chiefly  cliffs  of  great  height,  which  the  sea  is  undermining. 

So  the  general  shape  of  this  country  on  a  map;  the  general 
shape  of  the  hills  us  sreii  from  a  (list;imH\  niiiiuto  details  on 
shonj  ;  tlie  general  shape  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  the  whole 
nortliern  hemisplicre, — all  seem  to  |)oiiit  to  symmetrical  denu- 
dation, and  to  th(*  artion  of  ice  on  shore  and  atioat. 

Taking  tlic  curves  of  tlie  Arctic  (.'urrent  from  Spitzbergen 
to  (Jape  Farewell  iis  a  natural  curve  of  motion  which  might 
be  n^peated  elsewhere,  and  is  extended  south  of  Newfound- 
land, the  curve  can  l)e  applied  to  tlie  Ih'itisli  Isles,  as  shown 
rouulily  in  the  nuij)  (vol.  i.  ]>.  232). 

\  S.W.  <nirve,  which  conies  out  of  West  Fjord  in  Norway, 
pass("s  between  the  Shetlands  and  the;  Fari)  Islands  to  llockall. 

Curves  which  start  about  the  watershed  i)i  Lapland,  near 
Kautokeino,  etc.,  skirt  the  Norwegian  coast,  ))ass  over  the 
Shetlands  and  Hebrides,  and  coincide  with  ici^-grooves  on  the 
outside  of  the  Island  of  Harris. 
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South-west  cui*ves  drawTi  fi'oiii  south-west  ice-grooves  on 
the  watershed  of  Scandina\da  beyoud  Trondlijem,  skirt  the 
Norwegian  coast,  and  the  Scotch  coast  from  the  Ord  of  Caith- 
ness, to  ice-gi'ooves  on  hills  at  Dunrobin  in  Sutherland ;  thence 
Strath  Bran  and  small  ice-grooves  caiTy  the  curves  over  Scot- 
land, into  tlie  Sound  of  Sleat.  The  curve  passes  Coll  and 
Tyree  and  the  Sgeu'e  Mhor,  into  the  Atlantic,  and  even  under 
water  sunken  hills  and  hollows  stret<jh  further  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  same  curve,  begun  about  bouldei-s  on  the  Dovre  Fjeld, 
passes  seaward  witli  ice-grooves  out  of  Eomsdal,  and  enters 
the  Moray  Firth.  The  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Muckle  Glen  and 
ice-grooves  in  it,  carry  the  line  over  Scotland  into  Loch  linne, 
and  it  passes  Colonsay  and  Oronsay,  which  are  ice-ground. 
There,  again,  sunken  rocks  extend  in  long  broken  ridges 
south-westward  into  the  Atlantic.  Strong  tides  and  wikl  seas 
work  in  the  hollows,  which  hold  soimds,  amongst  these  islands. 
If  the  sea  were  cumbered  with  heavy  ice,  as  it  is  off  Labrador, 
tliere  is  wat<jr-power  enough  and  to  spare  in  this  region,  to 
work  the  floating  ice-engine  wliich,  according  to  Kane,  "  rubs 
rocks.** 

Curves  begun  at  the  head  of  the  Sogne  Fjord,  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  hills  in  Norway,  follow  ice-grooves  to  the  sea, 
and  pass  by  several  local  glacier-systems  near  Bergen.  They 
fall  into  a  series  of  deep  grooves  wliich  cross  central  Scotland, 
and  in  these  the  curves  coincide  with  ice-marks  which  cross 
the  watershed,  and  touch  hill-tops  in  Argyle  ;  they  recur  in 
Glen  Veagh,  Donegal,  etc.,  in  Ireland. 

Curves  drawn  from  boulders  on  the  Fille  Fjeld  in  Norway 
fall  in  w4th  boulders  about  Aberdeen,  skirt  the  Sidlaw  Hills, 
where  they  coincide  with  marks  on  the  rock  ;  pass  Perth  and 
Stirling  and  Gla-sgow ;  Argyll,  Arran,  and  Ceantire ;  the  Giant's 
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Causeway,  Sligo,  and  Westport ;  and  there  are  ice-marks  all 
the  way  which  seem  to  correspond  to  a  general  movement  in 
that  direction,  at  a  liigh  level 

Curves  begun  about  the  Haixlanger  glaciers  run  with  ice- 
marks  for  a  hundred  miles  in  Scandinavia  ;  join  an  ice-mark 
on  North  Berwick  Law,  and  wind  their  way  across  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  Connemara  and  Galway,  where  the  spoor  is 
lost  in  the  sea.  It  is  there  as  perfect  as  if  made  yesterday, 
on  limestone  rocks  laid  bare  in  making  a  railway  near  the 
coast,  and  on  the  top  of  a  quartz  hiU  2000  feet  high. 

All  these  several  lines  have  not  been  followed  expressly 
to  study  ice-marks  ;  but  some  have,  and  the  rest  are  pretty 
well  known  to  one  who  has  wandered  amongst  the  hills 
whenever  he  could.  There  is  scarcely  a  Scotch  hill  or  glen, 
in  island  or  in  mainland,  which  does  not  bear  some  conspicu- 
ous mark  of  glacial  denudation.  The  low  marks  seem  gene- 
rally to  bear  reference  to  local  glacier  systems.  The  high 
marks,  from  3000  and  2000  feet  down  to  the  sea-level  in  low 
pusses,  appear  to  bear  reference  to  a  general  system  of  hori- 
zontal movement  in  watur  and  Hoatuig  ice,  like  that  which  is 
now  going  on  fuillier  wiist. 

Tlu^se  theories,  founded  upon  observation  of  glacial  action 
in  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and  Iceland,  and  of  ice-marks  on 
rocks  at  home  and  abroad,  during  twenty-two  years,  are  thus 
far  sup])orted  by  facts  gathered  from  books  and  stated  above. 
They  are  also  propped  up  by  facts  observed  and  gathered  by 
the  Litest  writers  on  this  cold  subject. 

They  gain  strength  from  facts  stated  by  geologists  in  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1863  ;  l)y  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in 
his  great  work  on  the  AnUquity  of  Man,  18G3  ;  by  Professor 
Ramsay  in  nunu^rous  papers  ;  by  Mr.  Geikie  in  his  work  on 
th(»  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotlarul,   1863,   wliich  is  perhaps  the 
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best  book  of  its  class  which  has  yet  appeared.  All  these 
authorities,  and  a  host  of  witnesses  whom  they  quote,  are 
agreed  that  the  British  Isles  are  ice-ground,  and  that  the 
land  has  been  submerged  to  a  height  which  would  only  leave 
a  few  hill-tops  above  water.  The  facts  are  beyond  cavil ; 
they  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Is^,  Because  raised  terraces  and  sea-mavgins  are  nearly 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sea,  it  is  probable  that  the  last 
rise  of  land  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia,  was  a 
general  swelling  movement,  which  included  a  very  large 
area  of  upheaval 

2d,  That  the  last  cold  period  in  this  area,  and  in  parti- 
cular in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  coincided  with  a  sea-level  at 
least  as  high  as  the  highest  erratics  yet  found  in  Scotland 
(on  Wyvis  and  Driom  Uachdar  at  3000  feet)  ;  and  with  the 
highest  horizontal  ice-grooves,  which  are  at  about  2000  feet 
on  Shan  Folagh  in  Ireland,  and  2000  feet  on  hills  about 
Loch  Maree.     They  may  yet  be  found  higher. 

3d,  That  the  cold  period  also  coincided  with  the  sea- 
level,  which  is  marked  by  the  highest  Scotch  terrace  of 
glacial  drift.  The  highest  known  to  the  writer  is  near  Dal- 
whinny,  at  about  1400  feet. 

4dJi,  That  ice-marks  may  have  been  made  in  deep  water 
by  ice-floats  grounding  in  1800  feet,  while  an  ** ice-foot" 
packed  drift  in  terraces  at  the  sea-level ;  because  these  opera- 
tions are  now  going  on  further  west  in  similar  latitudes. 

5th,  That  the  last  Scotch  glaciers  which  reached  the  sea 
passed  away  after  the  land  had  risen  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  perfect  terminal  moraine.  The  lowest  of  these  yet 
found  by  the  writer  are  opposite  to  glens  north  and  south  of 
Loch  Ericht  near  Dalwhinny,  at  about  1400  feet.  All  lower 
moraines  seem  to  be  washed  out  of  shape. 
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6ihy  That  this  level  of  1400  feet,  and  all  other  levels 
marked  above  that  plane,  coincided  with  a  general  movement 
of  cold  water  from  the  arctic  basin  south-westwards,  which 
was  varied  by  tides  and  impediments,  so  as  to  make  eddies 
like  those  drawn  on  the  map,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 

7th,  That  this  general  movement,  varied  by  local  tides 
and  eddies,  continued  while  there  was  a  strait  left  open  in 
Britain  ;  now  continues  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  in  the 
Pentland  Firth  ;  and  in  the  Arctic  Current  and  Gulf  Stream, 
which  alter  climate  in  similar  latitudes  on  opposite  coasts. 

8/A,  That  the  end  of  the  last  cold  period  in  Scotland 
nearly  coincided  with  the  sea-level  of  1400  feet,  which  is 
marked  by  a  moraine  of  conical  mounds  at  Dalwhiimy,  and 
by  a  terrace  of  glacial  drift,  partially  water-worn,  beside  the 
moraine. 

9th,  That  this  change  also  coincided  with  the  closing  of 
a  strait  by  the  rise  of  land  in  Lapland,  which  is  now  1500 
feet  above  tlie  sea,  according  to  Von  l>ucli's  measiiremont. 

10 fh,  That  a  gmdual  subsidence  in  the  same  tract  would 
let  in  the  cuvreiit  by  0})ening  the  strait,  and  would  bring 
back  the  period  of  cold  to  Scotland  wlien  land  had  sunk 
about  1500  feet  to  tlie  north  of  the  Baltic. 

1 1//^  That  many  similar  clianges  of  equal  amoimt,  pro- 
duced by  tlie  same  causes,  may  have  taken  place  ;  and  that 
the  present  shape  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  chiefly 
results  from  denudation  bv  cuiTents  of  air  and  water,  which 
still  circulate.  These  are  driven  by  mechanical  powers  which 
still  work  the  engine,  and  guided  by  laws  which  produce 
regular  movements. 

12(h,  Because  these  laws  seem  to  govern  all  known  quan- 
tities and  dimensions,  small  quantities  of  earth  and  water, 
and  streams  which  men  can  see  and   guide,  serve   to  help 
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them  to  comprehend  movements  which  tliey  cannot  conti-ol 
or  see  ;  or  even  comprehend  without  hard  thinfeing. 

13/A,  liecause  Seott'h  and  Irish  rocks,  exposed  to  the 
weather  at  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  the  sea-level,  still 
retain  aand-marks  which  are  perfectly  fresh,  and  less  weathered 
than  Egj-ptian  sculpture  4000  years  old,  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  last  British  glacial  period  must 
be  short.  The  occupation  of  the  British  Isles  by  tlie  ances- 
tors of  races  who  still  dwell  there  may  have  coincided  with 
the  existence  of  glaciers  on  Scotch  hills,  and  traditions  may 
be  dim  recollections  of  these  geological  facts. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  from  Galway  to  Dingwall, 
from  Maliu  Head  to  Cape  Wrath,  the  Baltic  Current  theory' 
has  gained  strength.  Another  cast  southwards  will  try  the 
hobby ;  if  he  is  sound  after  that  run,  he  may  be  trotted  out 
and  st-arted,  f-o  try  his  chance  with  other  hobbies. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

BALTIC   CURRENT  12 — BRITISH   ISLES  11 — ISLE  OF  MAN. 

A  KNOWING  old  pointer  quarters  his  ground  on  system,  and 
his  system  is  worthy  of  unitation  by  all  who  search. 

Turned  loose  on  the  brown  moor  on  a  fine  breezy  morning, 
he  capers  soberly,  and  shakes  his  velvet  ears,  and  licks  his 
slobbering  lips,  to  express  his  intense  enjoyment  of  freedom 
and  fresh  air ;  and  then,  with  quivering  nose  breast  high,  and 
wavering  tail  in  full  play,  he  settles  steadily  to  his  work.    He 
takes  his  line  and  tacks  steadily  to  windward,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  straight  line  which  the  human  sportsman  draws 
in  the  wind's  eye.     When  one  beat  is  finished,  a  wave  of  the 
keeper's  hand  conveys  the  order,  and  the  eloquent  tail  and 
ears  tell  that  their  owTier  knows  what  to  do.     Up  goes  the 
head,  off  goes  the  pointer  down  wind  at  score,  that  he  may 
beat  to  windward  again.     Having  beat  the  northern  half  of 
the  ground  on  the  pointer's  zigzag  plan,  let  the  middle  of  the 
moor  have  a  tuni.     The  S.W.  cur\'e  drawn  from  high  grounds 
at  the  head  of  Stetai'sdal,  past  Stavanger,  runs  over  an  ice- 
ground  country  in  Norway,  passes  Berwick,  the  Sol  way  Firth, 
tlie  Cumberland  hills,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Drogheda,  and  Dublin, 
and  passes  out  by  the  Shannon.     If  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes be  placed  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  large  circle,  described 
about  that    ]joint,   nearly  touches  Duucansby   Head,  Cape 
Wrath,  the  Butt  of  Lewes,  Cape  Clear,  the  Scilly  Isles,  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  Kinnaird  Head.     The  lighthouse 
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Oil  the  Calf  of  Man  is  near  the  centre  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  island  may  be  taken  as  a  miniature  of  the  whole 
group. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve 
broad ;  and  the  highest  point  is  about  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.    The  long  axis  bears  about  KK  by  N. 

The  north-eastern  end  of  the  hill  country  is  rounded  ;  the 
south-western  is  broken.  To  the  north-east  a  long  low  tract 
stretches  about  eight  miles  from  the  hills  to  the  point  of  Ayre. 
At  the  other  end  the  sea  has  so  undermined  the  hills,  that 
cliflFs  are  350  feet  high  at  Brada  Head  and  elsewhere.  Ex- 
posed trees  point  about  N.K,  so  the  prevailing  wind  is  from 
the  S.W.  The  flood-tide  comes  from  the  same  direction.  Drift 
timber,  like  that  which  the  Gulf  Stream  lands  elsewhere  on  the 
British  Isles,  is  sometimes  stranded  about  the  Calf  of  Man. 
So  the  Mull  hills,  Brada  Head,  and  the  south-western  coasts 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  exposed  to  wind,  and  tide,  and  ocean- 
currents,  and  to  large  Atlantic  waves,  which  roll  up  channel. 
The  point  of  Ayre,  on  the  contrary,  is  sheltered. 

Denudation  and  deposition  are  still  going  on  ;  air  and 
water  are  at  work  ;  and  the  form  of  the  work  is  conspicuous. 
Speaking  generally,  the  coastrline  is  a  shelf  quarried  out  of 
contorted  Silurian  and  other  strata,  most  of  which  dip  at  a 
high  angle.  A  vertical  cliff,  and  a  shattered  plain  below  it, 
form  an  L  notch  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  On  this 
shelf  the  sea  packs  chips  which  it  digs  from  the  cliff. 

At  the  sheltered  north-eastern  end  the  beach  is  made  of 
gravel,  fine  sand,  and  clay,  and  it  shelves  gradually.  The  out- 
line of  the  coast  is  smooth,  like  that  of  a  mud-bank  in  a  mill- 
stream.  At  the  battered  end  the  coast-line  is  jagged,  and 
beaches  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  generally  made  of  large 
egg-shaped  boulders,  some  as  big  as  a  man's  head.    These  are 
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tools  with  wliich  waves  quarry  clififs,  and  they  bear  marks  of 
work.  The  general  shape  of  sea-worn  boulders  is  curved ; 
but  their  smooth  surface  is  dinted  and  pitted  by  small 
hollows.  Forty  or  fifty  go  to  a  square  incli,  and  each  pit  records 
a  blow.  The  water-line  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  also  worn 
smooth  by  the  rolling  of  smooth  pebbles  at  some  places  ;  but 
generally  the  rock  is  jagged,  torn,  and  broken  by  the  storm  of 
boulders,  with  wliich  heavy  rollers,  driven  by  strong  winds, 
pelt  the  cliffs. 

If  the  island  has  risen  from  an  open  sea,  there  should  be 
beach-marks  of  this  kind  on  the  hills. 

On  a  clear  fine  morning,  after  a  slight  fall  of  snow  and  a 
strong  wind,  the  shape  of  the  ground  is  picked  out  in  lines  of 
black  and  white ;  and  on  such  a  day  hills  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  seen  from  Douglas  Bay,  appear  to  be  ruled  horizontally 
up  to  a  height  of  about  1200  feet.  Low  down  at  least  three 
notches  can  be  made  out  on  the  hills  wliich  make  the  horns 
of  the  bay.  Tlie  lighthouse  is  perched  on  one  of  these  shelves. 
At  about  150  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  road-side,  on  tlie  hill 
to  the  N.E.  of  Douglas,  a  quarry  was  open  in  March  1864. 
The  rock  is  silurian  slate,  dipping  at  a  high  angle,  the  same 
as  the  jagged  rocks  which  form  the  present  sea-beach  below 
the  hill.  The  cap  of  the  quarry  is  a  thick  bed  of  compact 
clay,  showing  signs  of  deposition  in  water.  It  is  arranged  in 
thin  beds  where  it  touches  the  rock,  and  it  contains  ice- 
ground  stones,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  boulders  carried 
from  the  beach.  The  rock-surface  is  not  broken,  but  shorn 
across  the  edges  of  the  strata,  so  that  the  boundaiy-line 
between  rock  and  clay  is  an  even  convex  curve  ^-^.  AVlien 
this  rock-surface  is  laid  baie  and  washed  clean,  it  is  found  to 
be  smoothed,  grooved,  and  striated  from  E.N.E. 

So  ice  had  a  share  in  hewing  out  these  hills  and  markin© 
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these  beach-lines,  and  it  was  not  ice  sliding  from  the  tops, 
hut  ice  moving  horizontally  along  the  coast,  which  made  these 
marks  at  Douglas,  at  150  feet  above  the  present  sea-leveh 

At  about  450  feet  above  tlie  sea,  the  road  from  Douglas 
to  Laxey  passes  over  the  ridge  in  a  groove  which  runs  along 
the  hills  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  crossing  glens  in  which  the  drain- 
age of  the  country  now  flows. 

On  the  Mull  hills,  at  the  south-western  end,  at  least  three 
shelves  can  be  distinguished  on  hill-sides  and  cliff-faces. 
These  occur  at  about  the  same  levels  wherever  they  are 
visible,  on  promontories,  etc.,  according  to  veiy  rough  obser- 
vations hurriedly  made.  To  get  at  the  full  meaning  of  these 
"  terraces  of  erosion,"  a  careful  sun^y  should  be  made. 

There  are  lai-ge  boulders,  at  about  450  feet,  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  between  Douglas  and  Laxey,  and  also  at  Brada 
Head,  at  about  450  feet,  which  seems  to  be  the  level  of  one 
of  these  rock-shelves  which  surround  the  whole  island. 
There  is  evidence  of  an  ice-laden  sea  up  to  this  level  at 
least.  At  Laxey  are  two  deep  glens  which  run  to  the  water- 
shed. They  have  the  shape  of  glacier-glens,  and  they  contain 
large  boulders.  The  marks  of  a  large  glacier  will  probably  be 
found  in  these  rock-grooves  when  they  are  examined. 

A  depression  of  500  feet  would  make  the  Isle  of  Man  a 
row  of  small  conical  islands,  stretching  from  N.K  to  S.W. 
North  Banile,  1842  feet,  would  be  at  one  angle  ;  the  point  of 
Ayre  would  be  under  water ;  Cronck  Irey  na  Lahaa  (the  hill 
of  the  rise  of  day,  1445  feet,  fifteen  miles  S.W.)  would  be  at 
the  other  end  of  an  archipelago  of  twelve  islands.  At  lower 
levels,  cliffs  would  still  be  washed  by  Atlantic  waves,  but 
Laxey  Glen  would  be  a  long  sea-loch. 

The  top  of  Snaefell  (2024  feet  according  to  maps,  a  little 
more  according  to  observation)  is  conical  but  rounded,  like 
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all  the  other  hills  in  the  island.  It  is  strewed  with  large 
slabs  of  broken  slate  and  blocks  of  white  quartz,  apparently 
native  rocks.  Except  the  shape  of  the  hill  itself,  there  is  no 
indication  of  glacial  action  at  the  surface  near  the  top,  unless 
the  large  quartz  blocks  are  foreign.  The  hill  is  joined  to 
Mullagh  Oure  (Dun  Top)  by  a  col  which  is  about  1400  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  near  about  the  level  of  a  contour-line, 
which  is  seen  from  Douglas  Bay.  In  March  1864,  a  gravel- 
pit  made  for  a  new  road  gave  a  section  of  the  surface-beds. 
They  consist  of  blue  clay  with  broken  angular  slate  and 
grooved  stones,  covered  by  a  bed  of  peat  and  some  washings 
from  the  hill.  The  rock  foundation  was  hidden.  The  grooved 
stones  prove  that  ice  moved  at  this  level  on  this  col.  The 
new  road  winds  along  the  hill-sides  for  several  miles,  keeping 
near  the  watershed  where  streams  part.  The  cutting  along 
the  road-way,  and  numerous  gravel-pits,  show  that  the  cap 
consists  chiefly  of  angular  stones  broken  out  of  the  hills,  but 
these  are  mingled  with  numerous  blocks  carried  from  some 
distant  place.  Large  angular  weathered  blocks  of  granular 
quartz  rock  are  the  most  numerous  ;  specimens  of  yellow  and 
red  sandstone  and  of  schorl  were  found  in  a  day's  walk,  and 
some  of  the  boulders  were  finely  polished  and  grooved. 

At  the  height  of  about  1100  feet,  on  a  shelf  which  is 
visible  from  Douglas  Harbour,  large  rounded  boulders  are 
common  in  fields,  in  cottage  walls,  and  elsewhere.  Though 
the  surface  has  been  destroyed  by  weathering  and  frosts,  there 
is  still  evidence  to  show  that  ice  floated  over  the  cols  where 
sandstone  was  dropped.  If  the  sea  were  now  to  rise  fifty 
feet,  it  would  cut  oil'  the  MuU  hills  at  Port  Erin.  If  it  rose 
500  feet,  it  would  sink  half  the  island  and  make  a  strait  at 
Douglas.  If  it  were  to  rise  to  1400  feet,  where  a  foreign 
boulder  now  marks  an  ancient  sea-level,  little  of  the  island 
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would  remain  above  water  except  eleven  hill-tops  and  two 
long  ridges.  If  the  rise  were  general  in  the  British  Isles, 
nearly  the  wliole  of  England  would  be  sunk,  and  the  nearest 
sandstone  island  left  above  water  would  be  in  Cumberland. 

At  the  south-western  end  of  the  hill  country,  granite  and 
other  boulders  are  strewed  on  the  hills  from  Peel  up  to  the 
verge  of  the  cliff  at  Brada  Head.  There  are  various  kinds, 
and  as  Manx  granite  appears  at  the  surface  in  two  places 
only,  some  of  these  must  be  wandering  blocks.  They  are 
found  at  400  feet  and  at  higher  levels.  The  people  say  that 
some  of  these  were  carried  by  Phynnodree,  or  Hairy  Breek, 
an  outcast  fairy  with  shaggy  goat's  hair  and  cloven  feet,  of 
whom  many  curious  Manx  tales  are  told.  One  block,  ac- 
cording to  popular  histor}%  was  hurled  by  Goddard  Crovan 
at  his  scolding  wife.  Fin  MacCool  and  his  warriors,  giants, 
and  Druids,  and  other  mysterious  people,  get  credit  for 
moving  these  mysterious  stones. 

The  country  about  Castleto\vn  is  to  the  south-west  of  the 
hill  country,  and  would  be  sheltered  from  a  north-eastern 
current     It  is  well  described  by  an  able  local  geologist.* 

It  has  the  outward  form  of  a  plain  of  drift  packed  in  water. 
According  to  Mr.  Gumming,  it  is  a  bed  of  drift  containing 
bits  of  insular  rock,  fragments  of  the  coal-measures  of  Gum- 
berland,  stones  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  chalk-flints 
which  may  have  travelled  from  Antrim,  but  which  may  also 
have  come  from  Denmark. 

Tliis  bed  of  glacial  drift  rests  upon  limestone,  which  is 
striated  from  the  magnetic  R,  say  K  by  S.  Trains  of  boul- 
ders and  other  marks  indicate  an  ice-laden  current  moving 

*  The  Isle  of  Man,  its  History,  Physical,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Legend- 
ary, By  the  Kev.  George  Cuiiiming.  London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  Pater- 
noster Kow,  1848. 
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from  the  Solway  Firth.  To  this  Mr.  Cuniming  attributes  the 
"  drift,"  and  the  ice-marks  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  adds,  "  The 
origin  of  such  a  current  is  at  present  a  mere  matter  of  specu- 
lation." He  suggests  that  the  chief  carrying  and  grinding 
agent  which  worked  on  these  low  grounds  was  floating  ice ; 
shore-ice,  land-ice,  and  icebergs  moved  by  tides  like  those 
which  now  pour  through  the  sound  of  Kitterland.  If  the  low 
grounds  about  Castletown  were  sunk,  and  the  sea  up  to  the 
highest  notch  on  the  Mull  hills,  the  same  tides  which  now 
flow  north  and  south  in  the  main  channel,  and  east  and  west 
in  the  small  cross  sound,  would  flow  east  and  west  over  Port 
Erin  and  the  limestone  district  of  Castletown.  But  if  the  sea 
were  up  to  1400  feet,  the  Solway  Firth  would  be  an  open 
strait,  and  a  deep  sea-way  would  be  open  through  Ireland 
along  the  curve  which  leads  from  Stavanger  to  Shannon.  The 
tidal  wave  which  now  splits  on  Ireland  would  pass  directly 
to  Norway  over  the  British  Isles,  and  ice-floats  would  move  in 
the  direction  of  ice-marks,  if  icebergs  moved  seaward  wdth  the 
ebb  or  south-westward  witli  an  ocean-current  from  the  Baltic 
past  Cumberland  and  the  Hill  of  Dawn  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

A  cast  up-stream  leads  to  the  Cumberland  hills.  Boulders 
abound  by  the  way-side,  along  the  railway  line  which  crosses 
this  tract.  The  mountains  are  very  much  ice-ground,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  examined  tlieni,  and  in  all  probability 
a  local  glacier-system  once  radiated  from  the  watershed  of  this 
tract. 

In  the  lower  grounds,  between  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  drift 
and  ice-marks  abound.  The  trough  which  holds  the  two 
main  rivers  in  this  tract  follows  the  S.W.  curve,  and  in 
Geikie's  map  a  red  arrow  ])oints  about  N.E.  When  hill-sides 
are  examined  at  about  1000  and  loOO  feet  al)ove  the  sea,  the 
arrows  will  probably  j)oiut  the  other  way. 
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A  sweep  northwards  brings  the  line  to  that  curious  set  of 
curves  which  are  seen  in  the  low  lands  south  of  the  I'entlands, 
from  the  top  of  these  liills,  and  which  are  well  shown  upon 
the  Ordnance  map. 

A  sweep  southwards  brings  the  line  round  to  Morpeth. 
The  clay  which  covers  the  rock  near  Morpeth  and  Newcastle 
is  about  ten  yards  thick,  and  full  of  scratched  boulders.  In 
making  new  coal-pits  the  rock-surface  is  laid  bare,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  scored.  A  promised  rubbing  has  not  appeared,  but 
in  all  probability  the  marks  at  low  levels  point  south  on  the 
east  coast.  At  high  levels  they  ought  to  point  south-west  or 
thereby,  through  gaps  in  the  hills,  but  this  point  has  not  been 
made  good. 

On  the  other  side,  down-stream,  the  wliole  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Ireland  is  based  upon  gi'ooves  and  ridges,  rivers, 
lakes,  points,  and  sea-lochs,  pointing  south-westw^ard.  Accord- 
ing to  Jukes  {Manual  of  Geology,  p.  680) — 

"  Tlie  rocks  of  many  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  those  of  the  south- 
west corner  of  it,  exhibit  hi  great  j>erfection  that  rounding  and  polish- 
ing which  glaciers  coumiunicate  to  the  rocks  over  which  they  glide. 
So  perfectly  indeed  are  all,  even  the  hardest  rocks,  rounded  and 
smoothed,  that  the  veiy  universahty  of  the  process  prevents  its  strik- 
ing an  eye  not  instnicted  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon."    .    .    . 

"  Tlie  surface  of  the  rocks  on  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  hills  are 
traversed  also  by  glacial  strice."    .    .    . 

The  author  shows  that  Ireland  may  have  been  elevated 
during  the  glacial  period,  so  as  to  be  within  the  climate  of 
land-glaciers,  but  that  it  certauily  was  submerged  during  the 
glacial  period,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  ice-floats  amongst 
a  group  of  Iiish  islands.  "  At  2000  feet  below  the  present 
level,  a  few  small  islets  only  would  be  left." 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  ice  moved  in  a  south- 
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westerly  direction,  over  the  tops  of  hills  in  Connemara,  one 
of  which  is  2000  feet  high.  Tlie  map  of  Ireland,  reduced  from 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  shows  that  the  whole  island  is  grooved 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  shape  of  it  corresponds  to  the 
shape  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

So  a  cast  round  the  centre  of  the  British  Isles  helps  to  swell 
the  bag  of  facts,  and  feed  the  Baltic  CuiTent  with  a  heavy 
feast  of  hard  stones,  tough  facts,  and  fossil  floods  of  iced- 
water. 


CHAPTKK    XL 

BALTIC  CURHKNT  13 — BRITISH  ISLES  12 — YORKSHIRE 

AND  WALES,  ETC. 

A  CURVE  begiui  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  drawn  over  Lapland, 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalaksha  in  the  White  Sea, 
passes  near  Tornea,  runs  down  the  Swedish  coast  to  Sunds- 
vall,  touches  Christiania  and  Christiansand,  and  lands  at 
Whitby.  It  crosses  Yorkshire,  passes  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, and  passes  behind  Snowdon  into  Cardigan  Bay,  skirt- 
ing the  coast  of  Ireland  from  Wexford  to  Cape  Clear. 

Part  of  the  country  has  been  described  above  (chap.  xiv. 
to  XX.),  and  there  ice-marks  point  to  a  current  moving 
south-westwards.  In  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  270, 
glacial  phenomena  in  Ireland  are  described,  and  the  geolo- 
gical survey  and  former  writers  are  quoted. 

Signs  of  glaciation  have  been  traced  to  elevations  of  2500 
feet  in  the  KiUamey  district  Marine  shells  have  rarely 
been  met  with  higher  than  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that 
chiefly  in  gravel  clay  and  sand  in  Wicklow  and  W^exford. 
Above  2500  feet^  rocks  are  rough,  below  that  elevation 
smooth,  and  *'  drift"  has  been  traced  as  high  as  1500  feet  on 
hills  which  reach  to  3400  feet.  Taking  the  symbols  used 
above,  the  form  A  characteristic  of  weathering,  is  characteristic 
of  Irish  hiUs  down  to  a  level  of  2500  feet.  Below  that  level  tlie 
characteristic  form  is  '^.     At  1500  feet  drift  is  deposited  ; 

VOL.   II.  N 
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ut  GOO  feet  are  aea-shells  of  arctic  type  in  beds  of  grav 
Except  ill  a  few  cases,  the  transport  of  erratics  is  soutiiwards 
and  west\\'ards,  and  the  prevailing  trend  of  mountain-ranges 
is  south-westwards.  Sir  C  Lyell's  map,  p.  278,  is  the  hest  of 
its  kind,  and  it  shows  that  currents  moving  through  the 
British  Isles  at  a  level  of  600  feet,  and  governed  by  the 
same  laws  which  affect  the  present  run  of  tides,  might  pass 
along  part  of  the  curves  which  have  been  followed  thus  far. 

At  1500  feet,  Lapland  would  be  under  water,  and  the  way 
open  from  Novaya  Zenilya  to  Wicklow,  if  the  submergence 
were  general  in  this  tract  of  Europe.  Keith  Johnston's  map 
(plate  10,  Physical  Alias)  shows  that  volcanic  disturbance  has 
affected  areas  of  equal  size  iu  modern  times. 

If  the  cltmate  waa  cold  when  the  districts  above  men- 
tioned were  under  water  ;  if  glaciers  grew  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  then  it  ia  probable  that  climate  in 
England  was  cold  at  the  same  time,  and  English  hills  ought  to 
retain  ice-marks. 

In  Yorkshire  ia  a  hilly  tract  where  the  highest  points  are 
about  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  is  composed  of  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  car- 
boniferous limestoue,  and  suchlike  rocks  ;  disposed  horizon- 
tally, but  broken  and  shattered  and  bent,  dislocated  and 
upheaved  in  many  places.  Where  a  stream  of  mnning  water 
has  made  a  bed  in  the  rocks,  it  has  generally  cut  a  deep  trench 
with  steep  or  perpendicular  sides,  or  the  banks  have  fallen 
so  as  to  leave  a  slope  of  talus  under  a  cliff.  But  the  whole 
district  is  furrowed  by  deep  glens  whose  rounded  form  bears 
no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  beds  of  streams  and  torrents 
which  flow  through  them,  or  fall  into  them.  A  section 
across  one  of  the  Yorkshire  dales  is  like  a  section  of  an 
Icelandic  glen — a  sweeping  curve,  not  a  steep  trench — and  the 
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sides  are  terraced ;  each  terrace  coiTesponding  to  a  bed  of  rock. 
The  dales  are  deep  grooves  winding  in  long  sweeping  curves, 
like  dales  which  now  contain  glaciers  elsewhere ;  the  hills 
are  rounded  ^^,  the  glens  grooves  ^^  ;  the  terraced  sides 
are  like  coasts  represented  in  Parry's  Voyages  to  Baffin's  Sea, 
These,  also,  are  composed  of  beds  which  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  are  now  undergoing  denudation  by  weathering  and  ice, 
and  there  glaciers  flow  through  glens  with  terraced  sides. 

No  small  ice-grooves  were  foimd  in  a  rapid  journey 
through  the  Yorkshire  hills,  but  sandstone  and  limestone 
weather  so  fast  that  fine  tool-marks  speedily  wear  out  The 
dales  themselves  remain,  and  they  are  full  of  patches  of 
drift, — of  ridges,  mounds,  banks,  and  hills  of  foreign  boul- 
ders, sand,  and  clay. 

In  some  glens,  as  in  Wharfdale,  small  terraces  like  those 
which  occur  at  Melar  in  Iceland  sweep  along  the  hill-sides. 
They  are  not  horizontal,  so  they  are  not  beaches  or  water- 
marks ;  they  are  not  the  edges  of  strata,  like  termces  above 
them  ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  vine-terraces,  which  are 
made  on  hill-sides  near  the  Ehine,  and  they  sweep  round 
hollows  and  promontories  in  green  fields,  like  works  of  art 
Where  a  river  has  cut  through  them,  their  section  shows 
loose  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  stones,  disposed  like  broad  steps 
upon  the  rocky  foundation  of  the  hollowed  dale. 

If  a  local  system  of  land-glaciers  filled  upper  glens,  and  a 
general  system  of  currents  worked  in  from  the  noith-east — 
while  tides  floated  field-ice,  land-ice,  and  icebergs  up  and 
down,  pushing  gravel  along  the  bottom — the  forms  of  these 
glens,  and  of  small  terraces  in  them,  might  be  explained  by 
the  known  effects  of  ice  elsewhere. 

These  dales  were  hollowed  out  by  some  wearing  process  : 
for  beds  of  stone  can  be  followed  from  glen  to  glen,  and 
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from  hill  to  hill,  round,  and  even  through  the  hills  in  the 
mines. 

They  are  not  the  work  of  rivers ;  for  denudation  by- 
running  water  is  very  well  exemplified  at  the  lead-washing 
floors,  and  the  work  differs. 

In  one  process  lead-ore  and  vein-stone  are  crushed  to 
powder,  and  washed  by  a  stream  through  a  funnel  into  the 
centre  of  a  shallow  pit.  A  machine  revolves  in  the  pit, 
sweeping  the  surface  of  the  fallen  mud  with  a  heavy  coarse 
cloth,  so  as  to  give  it  time  to  sepamte  according  to  comparative 
weight.  Heavy  lead-ore  sinks  first  and  fastest ;  lighter  mi- 
nerals roll  further,  and  sink  slower ;  and  when  the  operation 
is  finished,  there  remains  a  stratified  convex  mound,  whose 
outline  is  a  regular  curve  /^^.  When  water  is  poured  upon 
the  top  of  this  dome,  it  cuts  miniature  glens  in  the  sides  of 
the  hillock  of  sediment,  as  rivers  do  through  hills  of  sand- 
stone ;  and  each  glen  has  its  delta.  If  rivers  dug  out  the 
Yorkshire  dales,  their  forms  ought  to  agree  with  these.  The 
miniature  glens  are,  in  fact,  very  like  the  beds  of  torrents 
ill  the  country  ;  but  they  are  wholly  unlike  the  dales  in  which 
the  torrents  How. 

Form  asserts  the  agency  of  glaciers  and  ocean-currents, 
and  denies  the  agency  of  rivers  in  the  large  denudation  of 
the  Yorkshire  dales.  The  tool-marks  are  like  those  of  frost 
elsewhere.  As  shown  above,  a  theoretical  curve  leads  near 
Cliristiania,  and  there  the  long  groove  of  Gulbrandsdal  runs 
up  to  the  watershed  of  Xorway  at  the  Dovre  Fjeld.  The  general 
shape  of  the  big  Xorwegian  dale  is  very  like  that  of  the 
smaller  dales  of  Yorkshire. 

Stokr. — About  Stoke,  thci  English  watershed  is  370  or 
400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  coal-for- 
mation, but  a  few  granite   boulders   are   strewed   about  the 
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fields.  No  other  ice-marks  were  found:  but  the  counti-v 
is  thickly  peopled  and  highly  cultivated  ;  the  rock  buried 
under  beds  of  clay  and  sand.  Minton  makes  china  and 
encaustic  tiles  of  glacial  chips,  while  coals  and  iron  are 
dug  from  beds  1200  feet  below  the  sea-level,  where  the 
temperature  is  68®  in  the  coal,  and  the  temperature  outside 
about  49°. 

This  land  was  above  water  when  the  coals  were  plants 
growing  in  air  ;  it  was  under  water  when  sand  was  poured 
over  the  bed  of  peat ;  it  has  been  up  and  down  while  1500 
feet  of  coal-formation  beds  were  deposited.  Tlie  whole  series 
of  rocks  has  been  hardened  and  tilted  bodily  up  and  broken  ; 
and  the  broken  surface  has  been  worn  smooth  and  fun*owed. 
The  worn  surface  was  surely  under  water  when  the  drift  and 
clay  were  dropped  there  ;  and  the  granite  boulder  records  the 
passage  of  ice  at  this  point  on  the  curve. 

The  railway  gives  the  line  of  lowest  level,  and  here  Brad- 
shaw's  Railway  Guide  and  a  net  of  iron  roads  carry  the  curve 
in  any  direction ;  for  there  are  no  hills  about  Stoke. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool, — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Geological  Society,  glaciated  rocks  were  described. 

These  occur  on  Bidston  Hill  and  elsewhere  near  Liverpool, 
at  a  level  of  about  200  feet.  The  direction  was  N.  and  S.,  K 
and  W.,  N.W.  and  S.R  Amongst  these  low  hills,  curi'ents 
might  flow  in  any  direction,  as  tides  do  amongst  the  banks  off 
Liverpool,  at  various  states  of  the  tide. 

Cheshire — The  railway  map  gives  a  very  intricate  pattern 
in  Cheshire.  The  country  is  high  and  varied  by  round  hills. 
Hartford  station  is  about  270  feet  above  London.  The  low 
grounds  are  covered  with  water-woni  drift,  in  which  sea-shells 
are  found.  Amongst  the  stones  are  granite,  chalk-flints,  green- 
stones, and  various  hard  rocks.     T-arge  blocks  of  granite,  with 
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fiesh  ice-marks  on  them,  are  found,  and  many  are  broken  up 
and  used. 

The  village  of  Haian  stands  on  a  hill  of  bare  rock,  which 
is  new  red  sandstone  disposed  in  horizontal  beds.  Several 
laige  blocks  of  granite  and  greenstone  are  placed  by  the  road- 
side,  near  wells»  and  at  comers.  On  some  of  them  the  polish 
is  well  preserved,  and  grooves  are  fresL  On  the  top  of  the 
hill,  in  a  sandy  lane,  a  small  boulder  of  green  porphyry  was 
found.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  turnip,  subangulax; 
and  with  a  perfect  surface  grooved  on  three  sides.  The  shape 
of  the  rounded  sandstone  hills  bears  no  relation  to  dip,  fracture, 
or  bedding.  They  are  carved  out  by  some  engine,  and  ice 
certainly  passed  over  the  hills  at  Eaton.  The  top  of  the  hill 
is  340  feet  above  Oultoa  Hollows  seem  to  run  £L  and  W. 
The  cap  of  the  quarry  consists  of  broken  flags  and  sand. 
Other  boulders  of  granite  and  gray  quartz  with  perfect  sur- 
faces were  found  in  a  garden  ;  and  this  was  the  owner^s 
account  of  them  : — 

*'  Them  is  wluit  we  call  marble  stones  ;  they  grow  in  the 
yearth,  especially  in  places  where  they  are  bringing  in  new 
gi-ound.  You  see  the  yearth  produces  all  sorts  of  things  for 
the  good  of  man.  The  top  produces  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
and  imderneath  there's  all  sorts  of  mines  and  minerals  for  the 
good  of  man,  and  these  stones  grow  in  the  yearth  amongst  the 
sand." 

So  spoke  the  village  sage. 

The  sand  seems  to  tell  of  cold  tides  flowing  in  the  Vale  of 
Chester,  for  sand-pits  show  mounds  of  contorted  sand-beds, 
whose  foldings  are  hard  to  unravel,  unless  they  were  frozen 
and  melted  like  the  sand-heap  mentioned  above  (vol.  i.  p. 
380).  A  fringe  of  crystal  ice  hun^^  in  a  sandstone  quariy, 
and  a  brittle  crust  of  thin  flat  ice  on  the  niill-dani,  was  all 
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that  remained  of  Cheshire  ice ;  but  meutal  eyes  looked  over 
the  water  to  Hamilton  Inlet^  and  saw  the  pictures  which 
other  men  have  drawn. 

At  Northwich  numerous  boulders  of  large  size,  specimens 
of  granite,  greenstones,  and  other  hard  rocks,  are  set  up  in  the 
town.    In  fields  near  the  town  heaps  of  small  boulders  occur. 

The  whole  town  is  sinking  from  the  constant  waste  of  the 
brine  springs.  About  a  million  of  tons  of  salt  pay  canal 
dues  every  year.  In  one  dry  mine  the  salt  is  quarried  for  a 
depth  of  thirteen  feet,  in  an  area  of  twenty-three  acres. 

The  temperature  is  51°  at  all  seasons.  The  heat  of  the 
earth  below,  and  the  weight  of  cold  air  above,  together  pro- 
duce a  constant  movement  of  air.  It  rises  up  one  shaft  and 
falls  down  another.  A  greater  difference  of  temperature 
evaporates  water  in  the  salt-pans.  Steam  rises  and  water 
falls.  Steam  in  the  boiler  lifts  the  piston  of  the  steam- 
engine  which  pumps  up  the  brine,  and  lifts  and  lowers  the 
miners  and  their  millions  of  tons  of  salt.  The  same  heat- 
power,  set  to  lift  Cheshire  and  evaporate  the  sea ;  the  same 
weight-power,  set  to  condense  steam  and  lower  tlie  earth's 
crust;  the  same  natural  powers  which  men  chain  to  tlieir 
wheels — seem  strong  enough  to  work  the  natuml  engine  which 
ground  and  polished  granite  boulders,  and  carried  them  to 
Northwich. 

It  is  plain  that  ice  travelled  here,  it  is  equally  plain  that 
low  ice-marks  will  not  unravel  the  ice-problem.  The  Che- 
shire boulders  did  not  come  from  Wales  or  Yorkshire.  They 
may  have  come  out  of  Cumberland,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
came  from  Sweden  or  Lapland,  because  zircon  syenite  was 
found  in  Galloway  by  Jameson,  and  at  Christiania  and  in 
Lapland  by  Von  Buch,  and  because  bouldei-s  are  on  the 
watershed  of  England,  about  Stoke. 
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has  beeD  mapped  by  the 
Ordnance,  and  surveyed  by 
geologUite ;  it  is  the  scene 
of  Sir  Boderick  Murchi- 
son's  discoveries,  and  classic 
ground.  In  the  book  of 
the  Alpine  Club*  the  glacial 
phenomena  of  Wales  are 
described  by  Professor  Sam- 
say,  who  states  his  own 
views,  which  coincided  with 
those  of  the   l>est  modem 


It  seetus  to  be  admitted  that  sea-ice  stranded  drift 
amongst  the  Welsh  hills  at  a  height  of  about  2300  feet,  that 
local  land-glaciers  ploughed  out  the  drift  when  the  land  rose ; 
but  no  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to  account  for 

the  change  of  climate  which  destroyed  the  Welsh  glaciers 
and  turned  winter  to  spring.  If  England  were  submerged 
2300  feet,  then  the  neai-est  land  to  the  nortli-east  would  be 
Scandinavia,  and  a  way  open  for  the  curve  whose  direction  is 
shown  on  tlio  woodcut 

The  Principality  is  an  oblong  block  of  high  land 
whose  four  sides  face  the  cardinal  points.  The  comer  next 
Liverpool  fiicea  the  north-east,  tlie  point  from  wliioh  an  arctic 
current  now  Hows  in  the  same  latitudes  beyond  the  sea. 

The  corner  near  Milfoi'd  Haven  faces  the  south-west,  the 
point  fi'oni  which  the  tides  come  now ;  from  which  the 
equatorial  l_!ulf  .Sti-eam  Hows  towai-ds  our  coast,  and  from 
wliich  it  is  assumed  that  a  prevailing  eiiuatorial  current  of 
air  has  bimvii  ever  since  there  was  an  atmosphere,  and  will 

•  \'.-aks.  Tiissff..  an.l  CUdprs  of  the  Hiph  Alj'B,      LonRman,  IS.-S?, 
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continue  to  blow  till  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  laws 
which  govern  its  movements  are  changed 

The  north-western  comer  of  the  block  is  Anglesea,  and  the 
south-eastern  is  rounded  off  by  the  Severn  valley. 

If  a  north-east  stream  flowed  from  the  Cumberland  and 
Yorkshire  hills,  it  would  cross  two  corners  diagonally  as  south- 
western gales  do.  If  the  wearing  power  moved  from  the  south- 
west, then  the  soft  rocks  of  South  Wales  ought  to  bear  the 
strongest  marks  of  abrasion. 

In  fact  the  coal-beds  are  most  ground  away  at  the  north- 
east side  of  Wales. 

From  the  western  side  of  the  block  the  hollow  of  Car- 
digan Bay  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been  scooped  out  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  by  south-west  waves.  In  looking  at 
a  map  where  land  only  is  marked,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  sea  is  but  land  covered  with  water.  A  sea-coast  line  is 
therefore  commonly  mentioned  as  a  form  resulting  from 
marine  denudation,  a  curved  line  produced  by  sea-waves  act- 
ing unequally  upon  rocks  of  various  hardness.  It  seems  to 
be  assumed  that  a  hollow  curve  like  Cardigan  Bay  was  very 
slowly  scooped  out  of  the  edge  of  a  block  of  high  land  by 
the  great  rollers  which  still  sweep  in  from  the  south-west 
If  Cardigan  Bay  were  simply  ocean-work  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  coast-line  would  retain  the  tool-marks  of  waves. 
The  rocks  would  be  steep,  broken,  and  angular,  like  the 
precipice  which  overhangs  the  sea  at  Aberystwith.  There 
would  be  heaps  of  fallen  debris  and  beaches  of  rolled  stones 
beneath  a  bold  coast-line,  for  sea-waves  can  only  act  between 
wind  and  water. 

The  sea  does  wear  away  this  land,  but  it  works  as  a  pond 
does,  by  undermining  and  breaking  down  its  banks. 

The  form  of  Cardigan  Bay  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  slow 
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action  of  Atlantic  wavea,  for  the  coast  is  not  generally  pre- 
cipitons.  The  coast-line  is  due  to  the  surface-fDrm  of  the 
land,  whose  valleys  and  ridges  stretch  out  nnder  the  sea^ 
and  Cardigan  Bay  is  part  of  a  large  hollow.  The  surface  of 
denudation  has  been  broken  through  by  sesrwaves  at  many 
places  at  the  sea-level,  and  there  are  many  searcUffs;  but  the 
rock-surface  has  been  preserved  elsewhere,  and  the  bottom  of 
Cardigan  Bay  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  rocks  of  Wales. 
In  particular,  at  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay  a  series  of  deep 
glens  are  continued  under  water ;  and  if  the  fifteen-fathom 
line  were  the  coast-line,  there  would  still  be  a  long  igord  off 
Portmadoc,  running  N.E.  and  S.W.  as  the  glens  do  on  shore. 

TradUion. — Modem  geologists  are  rapidly  neaxing  a  con- 
clusion at  which  many  have  arrived.  It  is  held  that  men,  and 
certain  large  animals  which  no  longer  exist — great  hairy 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  elks,  cave-bears,  and  other  such  crear 
tures — existed  together  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  in  France, 
at  a  time  when  the  climate  of  these  countries  was  at  least  as 
cold  as  it  is  now  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Labrador  coast. 

The  oldest  of  the  races  who  now  inhabit  Western  France 
aud  the  British  Isles  are  admitted  to  be  Lapps,  Basques,  Celts, 
and  Cymri.  If  geologists  are  right,  the  ancestors  of  these 
races  may  possibly  have  lived  in  the  end  of  the  cold  period 
where  their  descendants  now  live ;  or  they  may  have  found 
older  races  there,  whose  ancestors  had  hunted  hairy  elephants 
aud  wild  bulls  amongst  glaciers  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  The  race  may  have  witnessed  great  changes  in  sea 
and  land.  Lapps  have  traditions  about  giants  and  big  beasts. 
About  Basque  traditions  little  has  been  published,  and  that 
little  does  not  bear  upon  this  subject. 

There  are  several  collections  of  Celtic  traditions.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  quotes  some  British  stories  in  his  Principles  of 
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Geology^  and  another  geologist  is  about  to  publish  a  collection 
of  Cornish  tales.  In  Cornwall  Celtic  traditions,  which  seem 
to  record  changes  of  sea-level,  abound.  Celtic  and  Scandina- 
vian traditions,  as  the  oldest  of  western  traditions  yet  col- 
lected, may  bear  upon  late  geological  changes  in  the  west 

Charts  which  give  the  depth  of  the  sea,  such  as  Keith 
Johnston's  (plate  6),  show  that  a  very  slight  rise  or  fall  of  land 
or  sea  would  now  alter  the  outline  of  Wales  very  materially. 
If  the  land  were  to  sink  ninety  feet,  Aberystwith  would  be 
imder  water,  and  the  church-steeple  awash  in  the  middle  of 
a  Qord  ten  or  twelve  miles  long.  If  the  sinking  were  general, 
the  majority  of  Welshmen  and  Welsh  towns  would  share  the 
same  fate  ;  and  if  the  land  has  in  fact  sunk  that  much,  the 
evidence  has  sunk  with  it. 

If  the  land  were  now  to  rise  ninety  feet,  so  as  to  make  the 
line  of  fifteen  fathoms  the  coast-line,  great  part  of  the  land  now 
under  water  in  Cardigan  Bay  would  become  dry  land,  and 
rounded  rocky  islands  and  points  which  now  slope  away 
beneath  the  water-line  would  be  rocky  knolls  and  ridges, 
like  those  which  rise  up  through  drift  and  peat-moss  in 
every  Welsh  glen. 

If  like  changes  were  now  to  take  place  in  Brittany,  the 
coast-line  would  alter  as  much  or  more  in  that  region.  When 
land  has  risen  from  the  sea,  the  evidence  remains  for  those 
who  will  accept  it ;  and  in  Wales  the  evidence  shows  that 
land  has  risen  about  2300  feet  since  Snowdon  was  a  mountain. 
Sea-shells  have  been  found  in  the  loose  soil  at  a  height  of 
1392  feet,  according  to  Professor  Eamsay ;  and  at  1630  feet, 
according  to  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas ;  and,  according  to  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  stratified  drift-beds  exist  still  higher.  If  these  great 
changes  of  level  took  place  suddenly,  rapidly,  or  even 
gradually,  by  fits  and  starts,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
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ancient  Britbna  and  ancient  Ganls,  memorable  disasteis  might 
result,  which  tradition  inay  yet  vaguely  remember. 

In  Wales  and  in  Brittany  there  are,  in  fact^  many  tradi- 
tions which  seem  to  point  to  such  geological  changes  as  a 
sinking  of  land ;  to  great  disasters,  and  to  the  existence  of 
animals  which  have  passed  away ;  and  in  all  works  on  geology 
evidence  is  given  to  support  these  tradition& 

In  Wales  it  is  told  that  Cardigan  Bay  covers  a  land  which 
was  tiiiickly  peopled  by  a  wicked  race  who  were  overwhehned 
by  the  sea»  and  sunken  forests  are  at  the  searmaigin  in 
Ireland 

In  Brittany,  according  to  the  popular  tale,*  the  wicked 
Princess  Dahut^  the  daughter  of  King  Grallon,  and  all  her 
court,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  city  of  Keris,  near  Quimper, 
which  stood  ^  where  now  you  see  the  Bay  of  Douam&i6z,* 
near  Brest  King  Grallon  was  a  good  man,  and  he  was  saved 
by  a  saint,  whom  he  had  made  a  bishop.  The  author  of  the 
Foyer  Breton  maintains  in  a  note  that  the  ruins  of  a  town 
yet  exist  under  water  between  the  Cap  de  la  Chfevre  and  the 
Pointe  du  Eaz. 

In  Normandy  it  is  told  that  the  tenure  by  which  a  certain 
abbot  held  his  land  was  the  service  of  laying  a  plank  for  his 
superior  to  walk  over  from  Jersey  to  the  mainland  of  France. 
Mont  St.  Michel,  it  is  said,  was  in  a  great  forest  when  its 
owner  went  to  the  wars ;  when  he  returned,  he  foimd  it  a 
rock  in  a  wide  plain  of  sea-sand  The  church  on  the  top 
saved  the  rock  from  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  the 
wicked  plain.  There  appears  to  be  some  geological  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  the  drowned  forest. 

In  England  there  is  a  tradition  that  merchandise  was 
carried  on  horseback  from  Winchester  to  Puckaster  Cove  in 

*  Foyer  Breton,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  there  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
no  great  change  of  sea-level  has  taken  place  since  the  Boman 
invasion. 

In  Ireland  the  good  OTDonoghue  rises  once  a  year,  in  May 
morning,  and  rides  in  procession  along  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  Lake  of  Killamey ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  him. 

Near  the  Isle  of  Man,  Fin  MacCool  and  his  sunken 
country  rise  once  in  seven  years  to  the  surface,  and  sink 
down  again  ;  but  if  any  one  could  cast  a  Bible  on  the  land, 
the  good  old  times  of  Fin  and  his  heroes  would  return,  and 
his  land  would  remain  above  water.  Geologists  suppose  that 
the  channel  was  in  fact  dry  when  big  elks  lived  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  skeletons  have  been  found  entire. 

In  Scotland  there  are  endless  traditions  of  the  same  kind. 
Tales  of  castles,  towns,  and  houses  sunk  beneath  the  waves, 
and  visible  in  calm  weather ;  of  islands  which  appear  upon 
the  western  horizon,  and  sink  down  again  ;  of  lands  where  no 
land  is,  discovered  in  a  thick  fog  by  sailors,  who  find  grand- 
looking  stalwart  men  drinking  ale  from  vast  cups.  They  are 
the  ancient  mythical  heroes  in  the  **  land  of  youth,"  and  the 
"green  isle,"  and  the  *'  land  under  the  waves ;'*  and  who  rise 
from  time  to  time  to  sliow  what  men  used  to  be,  and  what 
they  still  are  in  "  Flathinnis,"  the  abode  of  heroes. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  every  Celtic  country,  the  same  tales  of 
land  rising  and  sinking  abound  in  endless  variety ;  and  they 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  they  are  recorded 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  facts. 

In  Scandinavia,  the  wicked  city  is  not  drowned^  but  seven 
parishes  are  smothered  under  snow  and  ice,  and  the  church- 
bells  may  still  be  heard  ringing  under  the  glaciera  of  the 
Folge  Fond. 

Similar  traditions  of  ancient  kings — Barbarossa,  Arthur, 
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etc — enchanted^  with  all  their  warriors,  ready  to  come  forth  to 
battle  when  summoned,  prevail  all  over  Europe,  wherever 
popular  tales  have  been  collected.  These  myths  seem  to 
resolve  themselves  into  a  belief  in  a  spirit-land ;  and  many 
incidents  seem  to  be  boirowed  from  Holy  Writ  But  popular 
imagination  has  dressed  the'  model  in  picturesque  drapeiy, 
and  the  figures  are  often  placed  in  landscapes  painted  from 
nature  at  home. 

The  inhabitants  of  central  Europe,  and  Teutonic  races 
who  came  late  to  England,  place  their  mythical  heroes  under 
ground  in  caves,  in  vaults  beneath  enchanted  castles,  or  in 
mounds  which  rise  up  and  open,  and  show  their  buried  inhar 
bitants  alive  and  busy  about  the  avocations  of  earthly  men. 
They  find  their  heroes  where  they  placed  their  bodies — under 
ground. 

The  Celtic  races  who  came  early  to  the  west^  and  to  the 
coast-line,  place  Arthur  and  Fionn,  Merlin  and  Ossian,  and 
all  their  following  of  bards  and  warriors,  and  those  who 
have  inherited  their  attributes,  in  islands,  in  lakes,  or  in  a 
land  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Perhaps  they  find  them 
where  they  lost  them  or  placed  their  bodies  * 

In  Morayshire,  the  buried  race  are  supposed  to  be  under 
the  sandhills,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  Brittany  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact^  marks  of  ancient  cultivation  constantly  appear 
in  the  trough  of  the  sand-waves  of  Moray.  Where  the 
adjuncts  of  a  myth  fit  the  country  and  the  facts  in  so 
many  known  ways,  they  probably  fit  equally  well  in  the 
matter  of  unknown  change  in  a  coast-line. 

If  Wales  sunk  ninety  feet^  after  men  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  the  line  of  fifteen  fathoms  marks  off  a  tract  of  low 

*  The  savage  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  sink  their  dead  in  deep  water, 
according  to  Admiral  Fitzroy. 
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country  more  than  twenty  miles  wide,  which  was  drowned 
in  Cardigan  Bay,  as  Welsh  tradition  relates.  If  France  went 
down  as  much  after  a  town  was  built  at  the  end  of  a  valley 
near  Brest,  the  town  was  drowned  as  Abeiystwith  would  be, 
and  the  valley  became  a  bay  as  the  Breton  tale  describes. 
If  ocean-currents  change  places,  and  climates  are  transferred 
for  a  time,  flourishing  valleys  and  mountain  pastures  might 
become  the  beds  of  glaciers  and  snow-heaps,  as  the  Scandina- 
vians tell.  The  Justedal  glaciers  have  in  fact  advanced  and 
retired  again  a  short  distance,  and  Swiss  glaciers  have  done 
the  same  in  modem  times. 

All  these  mythical  disasters  may  be,  and  very  probably 
are,  records  of  real  events,  witnessed  by  men,  and  related  by 
generation  to  generation  ;  though  the  wickedness  of  the 
people,  the  miracles,  the  marvels,  and  the  reb'gious  features 
of  the  story  as  now  told,  may  have  been  invented  or  added 
when  Christianity  was  first  taught  to  a  rude  people.  If  Wales 
were  to  sink  ninety  feet  now,  the  sui-vivors  on  the  mountains 
would  be  apt  to  quote  the  destruction  of  the  **  cities  of  the 
plain"  as  a  parallel  to  the  destruction  of  W^elsh  watering- 
places,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  strangers 
who  cannot  speak  Welsh. 

In  the  case  of  extinct  animals,  tradition  may  be  true  also. 

There  is  a  widely-spread  popular  tale,  common  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  told  with  many  variations.  The  gist  of  it 
is,  that  in  the  days  of  Fionn  there  were  deer  and  birds  far 
larger  than  any  which  now  exist. 

Ossian,  it  is  said,  when  old  and  blind,  lived  in  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law,  or  in  the  house  of  St.  Patrick,  and  they 
were  busily  writing  down  all  he  had  to  tell  them  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Feinne.  But  no  one  would  believe  what  he  said 
about  the  strength  of  the  men,  and  the  size  of  the  deer,  the 
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biida,  the  leaves,  and  the  rolls  of  butter,  that  there  were  in 
the  **  Feinne,^  the  countiy  and  age  of  Fionn. 

To  convince  the  unbelievers,  the  last  of  the  old  raoe 
prayed  that  he  might  have  one  more  day's  hunting,  and  his 
prayer  was  heard  A  boy  and  a  dog,  the  worst  of  their  class, 
came  to  him  in  the  nighty  and  with  them  he  went  to  some 
unknown  ^en.*  There,  with  many  strange  incidents^  it  is  told 
how  they  found  a  whistle  and  a  store  of  arms,  and  a  great 
caldron,  and  how  the  blind  hero  collected  deer  and  birds  by 
sounding  his  whistle,  or  horn,  or  **  dord."  Deer  came  as  big 
as  houses,  or  birds  as  big  as  oxen.  Guided  by  the  boy  hia 
hand  drew  the  bow  and  slew  the  quarry,  and  when  the  chase 
was  done  they  dined  as  heroes  used  to  dine.  A  hind-quarter 
was  brought  home,  and  the  bone  of  an  ox  went  round  about 
in  the  marrow-hole  of  the  shank  of  the  creature  which  Ossian 
had  brought  from  the  ^Feinne."  With  endless  variations^ 
this  story  is  told  all  over  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  it  is 
firmly  believed  by  a  very  large  class  of  her  Majesty's 
Celtic  subjects  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  that  there 
were  giants  and  monstrous  animals  in  the  days  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  Fionn.  Tliere  is  no  geological  evidence  yet  for 
gigantic  men,  but  peat-bogs,  gravel,  and  caves,  are  full  of  the 
bones  of  beasts  as  big  as  a  small  haystack;  and  the  word 
used  in  the  tale,  *'  Con,"  means  **  Elk"  as  well  as  bird. 

In  beds  of  superficial  drift,  in  caves,  in  peatj  clay,  and 
gravel,  near  Torquay,  in  Wales,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  Ire- 
land and  iu  Scotland,  bones  of  big  British  beasts  have  been 
found.  Amongst  them  are^ — cave-bears  larger  than  any 
living  species,  tigers  twice  the  size  of  those  of  Bengal,  ele- 
phants twice  as  large  as  those  commonly  found  in  Africa 

*  The  glen  is  pointed  out  in  Sutherlanrl,  near  Dupplin,  and  at  interme- 
diate spots. 
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and  Ceylon,  two  large  species  of  rhinoceix)s,  hippopotami  as 
bulky  as  those  of  Africa,  great  cave-hya^nas  and  lions,  elk  as 
tall  as  horses,  gigantic  oxen,  reindeer  of  the  ordinary  size, 
and  big  red-deer  with  horns  like  wapiti.  Did  these  or  some 
or  all  of  them  live  within  the  memory  pf  human  tradition  ? 

Tradition  seems  to  remember  big  beasts  and  ice-clad 
mountains,  philosophy  finds  human  bones  so  placed  as  to 
support  tradition.  The  ruins  of  a  drowned  town  support 
the  Breton  tale  whicli  describes  its  destniction.  Thus  legends 
rest  upon  piles  of  old  bones  ;  tradition  and  geology  support 
each  other,  and  point  the  same  way.  Two  separate  and 
very  diflTerent  routes  lead  back  to  a  time  when  men  and 
elephants  were  drowned  by  changes  in  tlie  level  of  sea  and 
land,  in  countries  now  inhabited  by  Celts  and  Cyniri,  and 
the  last  discovery  in  France  brings  men  who  could  carve 
good  pictures  of  reindeer,  and  bones  of  reindeer  of  large  size, 
into  one  place,  where  bones  and  works  of  human  art  are 
enclosed  in  slabs  of  stalagmite. 

If  the  block  of  land  which  is  now  Wales  lias  been  up  and 
down,  under  water,  awash  and  high  and  dry ;  if  arctic  and 
equatorial  streams  have  spent  their  force  upon  it,  the  surface 
must  bear  their  marks. 

Supposing  an  arctic  current  to  break  upon  the  nortli- 
eastem  comer  of  Wales,  that  comer  ought  to  be  worn  away 
to  a  slope  facing  the  current,  and  beds  of  rock  should  be 
broken  short  ofT  to  form  precipices  on  the  south-western 
side,  if  heavy  ice  was  driven  over  the  hills  towards  the  S.W. 

It  is  so  in  the  small  scale  in  all  valleys  where  glaciers 
have  slid  downw^ards.  It  is  so  in  the  valley  of  Gwynant 
near  Beddgelort,  and  similar  action  would  produce  like  form 
on  any  scale  (see  cut,  p.  6). 

Standing  upon  Little  Omieji  Hecul  and  looking  south-east, 
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the  Borth-easteni  comer  of  Wales  is  seen  in  profile,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  country  has  the  form  of  small  rocka 
worn  down  by  ice  which  mored  from  N JL  to  S. W. 

To  a  practised  eye  the  Welsh  hills  seem  to  tell  their 
story  of  movement  from  the  KJL  as  clearly  as  Welsh  trees 
do  of  movement  from  the  S.W.  (see  voL  i.  p.  69). 

Looking  south-west  from  the  same  pointy  the  end  of  the 
ridge^  of  which  Snowdon  is  the  highest  pointy  is  seen  over  a 
for^pround  of  bare  rocks  about  700  feet  high,  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  outline  of  the  distant  ridge  of  high  hills  seen  in 
this  direction  is  something  wholly  different  from  the  fore- 
ground, which  is  like  the  rounded  hills  about  Mold  and 
Wrexham.    These  can  be  seen  by  looking  S.K 

Looking  W.  and  N. W.  the  outline  of  Anglesea  is  some- 
thing different  from  them  all.  When  that  island  is  crossed 
it  is  like  a  worn  grooved  slab  of  stone.  From  Ormes  Head 
it  seems  to  be  a  low  undulating  line  nearly  parallel  to  the 
horizon. 

If  after  seeing  hills  in  profile  the  observer  could  fly  over 
them,  he  would  gain  a  better  notion  of  their  shape. 

In  the  case  of  Wales  the  countiy  has  been  so  admirably 
mapped  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  that  to  look  down  upon  a 
map  is  almost  as  instinctive  as  to  sail  over  the  country  in  a 
balloon.  In  the  Ordnance  map  of  this  district,  the  high 
hills  and  the  low  country  are  seen  to  have  a  totally  different 
configuration. 

The  Snowdon  ridge,  3570  feet  high,  extends  N.K  and 
S.W.,  and  great  valleys  and  corries  seem  to  have  been 
gouged  out  of  it  in  every  possible  direction.  But  on  both 
sides  of  the  ridge  the  country  is  furrowed  by  long  grooves, 
which  run  N.E.  and  S.W.  In  the  deepest  of  these  is  the 
Menai    Strait      Another   nins    into    Cardigan   Bay.      The 
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north-easteru  corner  of  the  block  has  in  fact  been  worn 
down  by  some  force  acting  from  tlie  N.K,  and  tlie  north- 
western corner  has  been  furrowed  diagonally  in  the  same 
direction. 

To  one  used  to  the  look  of  ice-ground  hills,  the  whole 
of  North  Wales,  except  the  Snowdon  range,  appears  to  have 
been  first  ice-ground  in  one  direction,  and  then  further  ice- 
ground  in  all  possible  directions,  by  local  river-glaciers  of 
great  size,  which  hewed  out  glens. 

Tlie  low  hills  at  Little  Orraes  Head  and  Llandudno  are 
much  weathered,  but  they  retain  their  geneml  form.  They 
are  very  bai'e,  so  that  their  form  can  be  well  seen,  but  here 
and  there  patches  of  drift,  clay,  and  boulders,  and  big  perched 
blocks,  occur  near  tlie  top  of  the  hills. 

The  broad  low  isthmus  which  joins  Great  Ormes  Head  to 
the  mainland  seems  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  rounded  bouldei-s 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  It  is  probably  an  old  moraine  arranged 
by  the  sea,  and  it  contains  specimens  of  many  kinds  of  rock 
which  are  not  found  in  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Looking  down  from  the  ruined  battlements  of  Conway 
Castle  on  a  fine  evening,  after  a  strong  noi-therly  breeze  has 
nearly  blown  itself  out,  the  forms  of  the  miniature  waves  on  the 
river,  and  of  larger  solid  wave-marks  made  at  high  tide  upon 
the  sandbanks,  by  larger  water-waves,  may  be  seen  and  com- 
pared. They  are  almost  identical :  one  set  is  moving,  the 
other  is  at  rest ;  but  the  wave-mark  shows  how  a  wave 
moved,  and  copies  it.  Looking  up  to  the  hill-sides  where  the 
trees  are  exposed,  their  form  tells  of  a  prevailing  wind 
which  bends  them  towards  the  north-east.  Looking  to  the 
hills  themselves,  they  have  the  form  of  wave-marks,  caused 
by  a  north-east  wind  ;  for  they  have  been  swept  by  the  force 
which   carried   perched   blocks,  and  arranged  the  bouldei^s 
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about  LlandudiKi.     Therp  ia  no  known  force  but  ice  which 
could  so  grind  i-ocks  and  c^rry  sncb  stones. 

At  Chester,  Llangollen,  Wrexham,  Mold,  Holywell,  Rhyll, 
Abergele,  high  up  and  low  down,  the  north-eastern  corner  of  i 
Wales  looks  like  a  block  woni  down  fi-om  the  N.E. 

The  liilla  are  much  weathered,  but  they  all  retain  a  general  | 
form.  Patches  of  sand,  clay,  and  boulders  rest  iu  hollows  ;  / 
and  on  hill-tops  pefched  blocks  rest  at  all  elevaLious  from  the  | 
sea,  to  about  1000  feet. 

About  Alaes-y-Safn,  and  this  north-eastern  corner  of  Wales  j 
generally,  it  is  hopeless  to  search  for  high  strife  upon  the  i 
limestone  rocks  ;  for  they  are  so  weathered  aa  to  leave  delicate  i 
fossils  projecting  far  above  the  surface.  Rain-water  seems  | 
to  dissolve  limestone  like  salt.  It  is  vain  to  search  for  J 
strito  ou  grits  and  sandstones,  which  crumble  at  a  touch  ;  but  1 
the  whole  of  these  hills  have  their  longest  slope  towards  the 
N.E. ;  in  which  direction  the  beds  also  dip  at  a  higher  angl?. 
The  steepest  side  ia  generally  towards  the  S.W. 

Sometimes  the  beds  are  broken,  so  as  to  leave  precipitous 
faces  of  mountain  limestone.  Sometimes  these  edges  are 
rounded  off. 

Glens  are  rounded  grooves,  and  seem  to  be  gouged  out  of 
the  rock  without  reference  to  bedding  ;  and  every  shape  in 
the  country  seems  to  tell  of  some  great  mass  moving  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  grinding  it  down. 

There  are  three  stages — first,  a  low  alluvial  plain,  biit  little 
raised  above  the  sea-level,  which  stretches  far  up  into  the 
glens  ;  for  example,  at  EhyU.  This  seems  to  consist  of  trans- 
ported materials.  The  next  stage  is  a  rolling  rock-plateau, 
about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  steep  towards  the  N, 
and  slopes  gradually  towards  the  K  and  N.R  In  the  low 
grounds  to  the  east,  and  on  this  plateau,  are  beds  of  drift  and 
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boulders.  Tlie  hills  at  tlie  1000  feet  level  are  all  rounded. 
Even  thougli  the  slope  of  the  low  hills  and  the  dip  of  the 
strata  are  much  the 

same    in    direction,  me — ^ 

the  slope  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the 
dip.  Near  Rhyli, 
the  hills  slope  from 
the  N.E.  at  an  angle 
of  about  0°,  but  the 
dip  is  about  45°.  „      „    „  „  „  „ 

•^  Fio,  S3.    K.  E.  COBKEH  or  Wilek. 

Above  this  upper 
level,  hill-tops  are  weathered  peaks,  and    Dionntain-glens 
i-adiate  from  them,  cutting  through  the  upper  plateau  from 
the  watershed  to  the  sea. 

In  the  Snowdon  ra)tye  the  i-ocks  are  hai-der,  and  stria; 
abound.  The  valley  of  the  Conway  is  a  great  groove,  which 
runs  nearly  X.  and  S.,  and  which  certainly  contained  a  large 
glacier,  or  heavy  fjord  ice.  The  road  to  Llanberis  follows 
its  course  to  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  The  bottom  of  the  groove 
is  filled  with  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  peat,  in  which 
large  trees  are  buried.  It  is  a  flat  plain,  through  which 
the  salmon-stream  winds  to  the  estuarj-,  where  it  meets  the 
tide ;  trees,  green  iields,  and  neat  houses  abound  ;  a  railway 
train  screams  and  rattles  over  the  plain,  and  up  the  glen  ;  but 
there  was  a  big  glacier  there  nevertheless.  The  railway 
cutting  has  uncovered  a  rock  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  near  a  ferry  above  Conway ;  and  glacial 
stride  are  aa  freshly  marked  upon  the  slate  as  if  they  had  just 
t)een  made. 

Above  ground,  the  rocks  are  weathered  and  broken  down. 
Many  forests  have  sprung  up  and  died  since  the  ice  was 
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P'tliere ;  but  under  the  beds  of  drift  the  original  surface  i^V 
'  glacial  denudation  is  umnistekeably  ulear.     If  there  was  a  f 
glacier  at  Couway,  theii!  may  have  been  othijra  in  other  Welsh,  i 
glens. 

Leaving  the  valluy   at   Llanrwst,  a  path  leads  up   the  I 

SuowdoD  side  nf  the  valley,  past  Gwydr  House,  to  Coed  Mawp  J 

PwU  mine.      There  are  nurneifjus   ice-marks,  boulders,  andj 

uBuchlikfi,  all  the  way. 

To  tiie  left  of  the  path  rises  a  hill  called  Coed  Maur^M 
I  iroru  which  a  wide  view  is  obtained.  It  is  the  Kbigi  to  thiaV 
I  Taiige,  a  kind  of  outlier,  a  Hat-topped  ridge  separated  from  tho  I 
I  tnain  ridge  by  a  hollow,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Walesl 
F  by  deep  valleys.  At  the  height  of  about  1100  feet  above  iham 
L,  and  on  the  top  of  this  outlier,  the  ground  is  strewed  willt  J 
f  loose  boulders. 

The  rocks  ore  well  marked  with  striiv,  and  their  directioi 
corrospouds  to  no  existing  feature  of  the  country,  Theyj 
neither  poiut  down -hill,  nor  fmm  the  ridnu.  nor  along  the  run  ' 
of  any  valley  or  river  near  them  ;  they  point  north-east  over 
Rhyll,  aud  south-west  over  Traeth  Bach  in  Cardigan  Bay  ;  par- 
allel to  the  Meuai  Strait,  to  the  ridge  of  Snowdon,  and  to  the 
run  of  the  great  sound  which  would  cut  through  Carnarvon- 
shite  between  Moel  Siabod  (2865  feet  high)  and  Moel  Wynn 
(2529),  and  so  join  Cardigan  Bay  at  the  two  strands  "  Traeth 
Mawr"  and  "  Traeth  Bach,"  near  Portmadoc,  if  the  sea  were 
at  this  level  of  1100  feet.  A  glance  at  the  Ordnance  map 
shows  that  the  ground  in  this  direction  has  the  form  of  an 
estuary  of  glaciers  passing  south-west  into  Cardigan  Bay. 

This  mark  joins  in  with  the  curve  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed from  Yorkshire,  for  no  Eand-ice  could  well  move  N.K. 
or  S.AV.  at  Coed  Mawr  now,  unlrss  the  n^ve  was  about  the 
Pole. 
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Two  hundred  feet  lower  down,  in  the  valley  between 
Coed  Mawr  (1100)  and  Camed  Llewellyn  (3482),  between 
the  main  range  and  the  isolated  hill,  at  a  height  of  about  900 
feet,  a  small  lake,  Llyn  Pencarreg,  has  been  drained  close  to 
a  lead-mine.  It  was  in  a  rock-basin,  for  they  had  to  cut 
through  rock  to  drain  it  into  the  branch  of  the  Conway 
which  comes  from  Snowdon.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  peat, 
and  where  the  peat  has  been  removed  glacial  striations  are 
fresh  and  perfect.  These  point  KN.K  and  W.S.W.,  out  into 
the  valley,  through  the  hollow  where  the  drain  was  cut.  If 
ice  were  now  sliding  from  Camed  Llewellyn  it  might  be 
caught  in  the  trench  and  split  on  the  watershed.  Part  of  it 
might  slide  northwards  into  the  Conway  valley,  along  the 
line  of  the  path  to  Llanrwst,  and  the  rest  would  swirl 
round  and  move  W.S.W.  towards  Capel  Cureg,  where  it  would 
meet  the  Snowdon  stream,  turn  back  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  and 
so  flow  on  to  Llanrwst  by  a  circuitous  path  along  the  river- 
course. 

If  a  Camed  Llewellyn  glacier  were  so  large  as  to  over- 
flow the  top  of  Coed  Mawr,  it  would  evidently  flow  S.R  into 
the  Conway  valley  ;  but  the  marks  upon  Coed  Mawr  are  at 
right  angles  to  this  direction — they  point  S.W.  Moreover 
there  appear  to  be  a  series  of  shelves  higher  up  which  corre- 
spond to  the  striae,  not  to  the  present  watershed. 

If  the  Conway  glacier,  wliich  must  have  had  a  source  about 
Moel  Wynn,  were  large  enough  to  overflow  the  whole  country, 
it  might  possibly  move  north-east,  over  Coed  Mawr,  but  it 
would  have  to  cross  a  glen  500  feet  deep,  at  right  angles  at 
Bettws-y-Coed,  and  then  move  along  a  hill-side  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  opposite  side  of  the  Conway  valley,  about 
Llam'wst,  which  seems  impossible.  Making  eveiy  allowance 
for  land-ice  of  enormous  thickness,  it  is  still  very  difficult 
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tu  expluin  the  strias  at  Coed  MawT  without  the  ageucy  of 
flodtiiig  ice. 

But   if  ice  tiuuted   above   UOO  feet,  theu  the  Snowdoa  ( 

raugu   was  au  archipelago   when  this  mark  was  made,  and  I 

Moel  Wynn  was  an  island,     But  as  sea-^hella  are  found  500  I 

feet  higher  up,  and  stititificd  drift  400  feet  above  the  shells,  J 

ioebei:ga  may  have  floated  along  the  Snowdon  islands  so  as  to  j 
mark  snnken  rocka  900  feet  below  the  sea-level.     Of  3570 

feet  of  Snowdon  there  would  still  remain  1570  above  water  to  I 

form  a  base   for  the  land-glaciera   which  Ramsay  describes.  I 

When  the  land  ruse  the  Conway  glacier  might  flow  down  to  | 
the  present  sea-Ievel  ;  ice  certainly  did  move  in  this  trench. 


On  this  supposition  the  strise  on  Coed  Mawr  are  older 
than  those  which  are  seen  from  the  train,  about  1075  feet 
lower  down,  and  those  which  remain  in  the  lake  200  feet 
below  the  ridge  at  Coed  Mawr.  They  look  far  older,  and  in 
tliis  respect  resemble  others  of  their  class.  Looking  south- 
westward  along  the  line  indicated  by  the  striae,  there  is  a  great 
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liollow  between  Moel  Siabod  and  Moel  Wynn,  beyond  which 
is  Cardigan  Bay  and  its  great  strand  Traeth  Mawr. 

When  a  great  smooth  Atlantic  roller,  moving  steadily  on, 
encounters  an  isolated  ix)ck,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  higher 
than  high-water  mark,  the  glassy  surface  of  the  wave  breaks, 
and  a  torrent  of  boiling  foam,  green  water,  and  glittering  white 
spray,  rushes  over  the  stone  with  a  hoarse  roar.  If  water 
tlien  left  marks  they  would  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  direction  of  movement  If  a  stone  or  any  other  loose 
object  stands  upon  the  rock,  it  is  driven  on  by  the  torrent,  and 
follows  the  wave  till  it  sinks.  But  when  the  crest  of  the  wave 
has  passed,  the  rock  seems  to  rise  up  like  a  whale,  or  some 
other  black  monster  of  the  deep.  Then  for  a  time  the  direc- 
tion of  movement  changes — green  torrents,  streaked  with 
snowy  foam,  stream  down  the  black  sides  of  the  rock,  and 
brown  sea-weeds  flutter  and  wave  in  rivulets  which  radiate 
outwards  and  downwards  from  the  highest  point  of  the  rock 
in  every  direction.  If  these  left  marks  they  would  radiate  as 
the  streams  do.  The  rivulets  would  make  furrows,  and  flow 
in  them  while  there  was  any  water  left  to  flow.  But  they 
leave  no  such  marks.  The  Dubh  lartach,  the  outermost  rock 
off  the  west  of  Scotland,  has  a  rough  jagged  surface,  though 
it  rises  twenty  feet  above  the  sea  where  waves  are  as  large 
as  any  in  the  whole  world. 

When  river-ice  drifting  down-stream  meet«  a  stone,  the 
ice-surface,  like  the  smooth  wave,  breaks.  It  pushes  on,  up 
and  over  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  which  moves 
it,  but  it  slides  off  in  many  ways.  If  heavy  enough  it  would 
mark  the  stone. 

If  ice  is  moved  by  a  falling  tide,  a  time  comes  when  it  no 
longer  slides  over  the  stone,  but  splits  upon  it,  and  slips  past 
it,  and  meets  behind  it  with  the  stream. 
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^^1  And  tlji^n  if  a  shower  falls  thi;  water  streams  down  the 

^^1        sides  of  the  stone  in  every  direction,  while  the  stream  flows 
^^1        past  as  before.     If  snow  falls  it  caps  the  stone,  and  when  the 
^^B         tide  has  ebbed  the  bed  of  the  stream  retains  marks  of  the 
^^H        current,  while  the  snow  is  left  to  tell  its  own  story. 
^^P  If  the  blocks  of  stone  which  Welshmen  call  Plynlimmon, 

^^M  Y  Wyddfa,  and  Cader  Idris,  were  rising  stones  in  the  falling 
^^B  tide  of  an  ice-laden  ocean-ciurent,  like  that  which  now  ovei-- 
^^H  runs  eunken  islands  off  Labmdor.  they  would  retain  the  marks, 
^^H  for  heavy  ice  does  reconl  its  movements  upon  stone,  snd  stone 
^^H        preserves  the  record. 

^^H  The   high   Welsh   hills   do   I'etain  ice-marks,  and  they 

^^H  seem  to  record  that  the  hills  rose  up  in  an  icy  sea  which 
^^H  movod  ice  towards  the  south-west  for  untold  ages,  and  that 
^^^^  glaciers  streamed  from  their  sides  when  the  cold  tide  fell. 
^^^B  and  oontinued  to  flow  on,  until  a  long  age  of  winter  gradually 
^^^P  passed  away,  after  the  lied  of  the  cold  stream  was  crossed  by 
Lapland. 

The  hills  about  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay  seem  to  record 
that  the  stream  poured  out  that  way,  and  that  the  coast-line  is 
a  result,  not  of  waves  acting  at  the  present  sea-level  from  the 
south-west,  but  of  oeeaD-streams  pouring  towards  the  south- 
west, from  the  arctic  basin  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  deep  trench  in  the  fifteen-fathom  line  teUs  the  same 
story.  It  seems  to  carry  the  south-westerly  curve  over  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  to  kunch  it  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

The  hobby  seems  none  the  worse  for  this  rapid  burst 
The  story  told  by  Scandinavian  and  Scotch  hills  is  confirmed 
by  hiUs  in  Yorkshire,  by  stones  at  Stoke  and  in  Cheshire,  by 
geolt^sts  and  their  books,  by  popular  tradition,  by  the  map 
of  Ireland,  and  by  high  ice-marks  on  Snowdonia, 
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Arctic  sea-shells  found  in  loose  drift  at  a  height  of  1392 
feet,  and  boulders,  perched  blocks,  and  drift  at  a  height  of 
2300  feet,*  prove  that  a  cold  sea  has  been  as  high  on  the  flanks 
of  Snowdon,  since  rock  was  ground  into  something  like  the 
present  shape  of  Wales.  High  horizontal  ice-inarks  on  a  hill- 
shoulder  at  1100  feet  seem  to  prove  that  the  cold  sea  which 
rose  so  high  was  cumbered  with  ice  and  moved  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  when  the  way  was  last  open.  If  land  and 
temperature  rose  together  gimlually,  and  the  cold  period 
passed  away  from  Wales  wlien  rising  land  reached  a  certain 
point ;  then  marks  on  watersheds  at  various  elevations  ought 
to  record  the  changes  and  tlieir  order. 

Glacial  drift,  arctic  shells,  and  horizontal  ice-grooves, 
record  the  higli  sea-level  and  cold  weather.  Glacial  drift 
partially  watei-wom,  and  packed  in  forms  characteristic  of 
sea-margins,  at  lower  levels  amongst  tlie  hiUs,  seems  to  mark 
an  ebbing  sea  and  warmer  weather,  a  state  of  things  more  like 
the  present  state  of  the  beach  at  Gal  way  (p.  21).  Water- 
worn  drifts  at  a  lower  level,  terraces,  and  sea-shells,  speak 
for  themselves.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  during 
a  gi'adual  change  of  climate,  dwindling  glaciers  flowed  in 

*  On  the  Super ficiaf.  Accumuhtinns  atuf  Surfa^^r  Markings  of  North  ll'nfes. 
By  Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S.     March  26,  1851 . 
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rifling  glens,  long  after  the  greatest  cold  had  risen  off  the 
sea. 

A  series  of  terminal  moraines,  entirely  made  of  native 
rocks,  and  laid  in  hollows^  mark  the  retreat  of  dwindling 
gladergi  shrinking  upwards  ;  while  the  cold  shell  of  ah^tem- 
peratore  and  land  rose  together ;  and  in  Scotland  the  lowoafc 
perfect  moraine  seen  is  at  about  1400  feet^  the  level  of  the 
Welsh  shells. 

Old  striffi  at  Susfell  point  up  to,  and  conveige  upon,  the 
high  point  £rom  which  smaller  glaciers  now  divoge  (voL  L  p. 
432) ;  and  the  same  series  of  events  appear  to  have  fidlowed 
each  other  in  like  order  in  Wales  and  in  Iceland. 

Marks  made  in  the  bottom  of  deep  glens  near  the  present 
sea-level  may  be  marks  of  comparatively  modem  g^aoieia^ 
which  continued  to  flow  into  the  sea  long  after  hiU-shoulden^ 
with  old  scars,  had  risen  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  battle 
between  sea-water,  sea-ice,  and  Welsh  stone^  or  they  may  be 
marks  of  flord  ice  like  that  which  now  works  with  the  tide 
in  Hamilton  Inlet  in  Labrador. 

The  old  local  glacier-system  of  the  Snowdon  range  has 
been  well  described  by  abler  pens. 

Buckland,  Darwin,  Lyell,  Murchison,  Eamsay,  and  a  host  of 
famous  men,  have  piled  up  a  mountain  of  facts  which  would  be 
harder  to  get  over  than  Y  Wyddfa.  The  former  existence  of 
Welsh  glaciers  is  proved  beyond  dispute ;  and  to  a  practised  eye 
the  record  seems  patent. 

At  Capel  Cureg  ice-ground  rocks  abound.  At  the  head 
of  the  pass,  where  the  water  sheds  towards  Cardigan  Bay,  at 
a  place  lower  than  Coed  Mawr,  ice-marks  rise  high,  between 
Moel  Siabod  and  Snowdon.  If  ice  floated  at  1100  feet,  this 
was  a  sea-strait,  and  these  may  be  marks  of  heavy  drift-ice 
moving  in  a  gi'oove  like  the  Menai  Strait.     Two  ioe-streams 
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here  split.  One  reached  Conway  by  the  road  and  railway ; 
the  other  went  to  Beddgelert  and  Portniadoc.  Whether  both 
reached  the  present  sea-level  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is 
certain  that  the  ice  was  of  large  size,  and  it  reached  Conway. 

At  the  col  at  the  head  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  about 
1300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  cross  strait  divided  the  Snowdon 
range  when  shells  and  drift  were  deposited  upon  the  hill- 
sides at  1392  and  2300  feet.*  According  to  the  ice-marks, 
two  glaciers  met  in  this  trench,  and  parted,  as  glaciers  pait 
now  at  the  Col  de  G(5ant.  One  ice-stream  probably  split 
lower  down,  and  went  to  Conway  and  Portmadoc  ;  the  other 
stream  went  towards  the  Menai  Strait,  for  the  marks  are 
plain  in  this  direction  for  many  miles.  Above  this  col, 
Eamsay  has  tracked  old  moraines,  almost  to  the  peak  of 
Snowdon.  One  system  thus  tracked  from  Conway  to  the 
highest  peak  of  Wales,  the  map  of  the  country  gives  the 
shape  of  the  local  system.  It  must  have  been  a  herring- 
bone pattern  of  ice,  for  the  glens  all  radiate  like  ribs  from  the 
backbone  of  North  Wales. 

It  has  been  shown  above  (vol.  L  p.  157)  that  rocks  upon  the 
snowshed  of  the  Alps,  on  the  Strahlek,  at  11,000  feet,  and  in 
the  midst  of  land-glaciers,  are  not  ground,  but  riven  and 
shattered.  It  is  also  shown  (vol  i.  p.  167)  that  rocks  on  the 
snowshed  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  Col  de  Geant,  at  11,146  feet, 
and  at  the  source  of  the  largest  of  European  glaciers,  are 
equally  shattered  ;  although  the  snow-dome  of  Mont  Blanc, 
15,744  feet  high,  rises  4598  feet  immediately  over  this  pass. 

From  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  the  Glacier  de  Boissons 
flows  continuously  down  12,300  feet  to  a  level  only  3444  feet 
above  the  sea.     Tliis  glacier  descends  3902  feet  below  the 

*  Aoconling  to  Professor  liamsny's  piper  above  quoted,  tlie  drift  overliangH 
this  pass. 
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level  of  the  Grimsel  Col,  which  is  7346  above  the 
Accoiding  to  De  Charpentier  and  Elie  de  Beaomant,  one,  and 
the  highest  known,  superior  limit  of  the  errotio  finmation  is 
at  the  Grimael  CoL    There,  at  the  Yuxqsl,  and  on  mi 


paaseB  in  the  Alpa,  at  about  this  level,  rocks  are  rounded. 
The  top  of  the  Stelvio  (9272  feet)  is  not  shattered  but  ground 
(vol  i  p.  144).  The  inferior  limits  of  the  erratic  formation  of 
the  Alps  are  fiur  beyond  the  Bhine  on  one  side,  and  near  Turin 
and  Milan  on  the  other ;  and  the  question  is  whetiier  ttiese 
stones  were  carried  from  the  watersheds  of  the  Alps  all  that 
distance  upon  land-ice,  or  part  of  the  way  on  land-ice,  and  the 
rest  of  it  on  ice-floats  (vol  i  p.  169).  If  the  Snowdon  ioe-marica 
were  made  by  land-glaciers,  which  grew  in  consequence  of  a 
great  elevation  of  land  (which  is  one  theory  suggested  to 
account  for  them),  they  ought  all  to  point  up-stream,  to  and 
towards  some  snowshed ;  and  the  snowshed  on^^t  to  be 
shattered  when  it  is  narrow,  because  the  Strahlek  and  Col  de 
G&nt  are  shattered.  According  to  this  theory  the  snowshed 
at  Llanberis,  which  is  very  narrow,  ought  to  be  shattered. 

The  top  of  the  col  is  in  fact  rounded. 

The  highest  grooves  close  to  the  head  of  the  glen  are  as 
deep  as  gi*ooves  made  in  places  where  the  heaviest  glaciers 
press  liardest,  and  tliey  seem  to  be  nearly  horizontaL  If  the 
ice-work  in  tliis  district  is  sea-work — a  result  of  a  cold  period 
caused,  not  by  great  elevation,  but  by  a  small  depression  of 
land — the  marks  agree  with  the  present  state  of  things  on  the 
opposite  coast. 

If  the  col  at  Llanlieris  was  first  a  deep  strait^  then 
a  shallow  sound,  and  then  a  *'  tarbert"  at  the  end  of  a  sea- 
loch  open  to  the  ocean  on  the  west,  heavy  drift  1000  feet 
deep  might  grind  the  deep  strait ;  lighter  fbift,  250  feet,  as  at 
Belleisle,  might  pass  thixmgh  the  shallow  sound ;   and  heavy 
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fjord-ice  move  horizontally  in  tlie  sea-loch,  as  fjord-ice  now 
does  in  Hamilton  Inlet  (chap,  xxvi.) 

It  is  certain  that  this  col  was  a  sea-strait  1000  feet  deep 
when  drift  was  packed  in  terraces  1000  feet  above  the  pass,  and 
that  it  was  a  sound  at  least  92  feet  deep,  when  sea-shells  were 
buried  in  drift,  where  Mr.  Trimmer  found  them  at  1392  feet. 

It  may  have  been  a  "  tarbert*'  300  feet  high,  when  shells 
were  buried  where  Professor  Ramsay  found  them  at  1000  feet 
on  Snowdonia. 

So  far  no  one  has  yet  found  shells  in  drift  on  the  high 
Alps  ;  no  one  seems  to  have  sought  them  ;  but  judging  from 
form  alone,  it  seems  probable  that  arctic  shells  may  yet  be 
found  in  superficial  deposits  at  higher  levels  than  the  Stelvio 
(9000  feet),  but  not  above  the  level  at  which  cols  and  peaks 
are  all  shattered — namely,  about  1 1,000  feet. 

It  seems  possible  that  rounded  Alpine  passes  were  sea- 
straits  when  they  were  rounded,  and  that  land-glaciers  may 
have  been  launched  from  Alpine  peaks  which  were  6072 
feet  above  water  when  the  Stelvio  was  a  "  tarbert,"  and  the 
Ortles  Spitz  a  tall  "  stack"  in  a  European  ocean  whose  arctic 
current  passed  Snowdonia. 

According  to  the  Baltic  Current  theory,  such  a  current  did 
pass  this  way,  and  did  all  the  work ;  according  to  other  theories, 
the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere  nmst  have  been  covered 
with  one  vast  sheet  of  ice  during  the  glacial  period 

When  the  gorge  of  Llanberis  is  passed  westwards,  a  wide 
plateau  begins,  where  the  chief  product  of  the  country  seems 
to  be  glaciated  boulders,  but  rolled  and  waterworn.  Walls 
are  made  of  them,  roads  are  broken  boulders,  streams  run 
amongst  boulders,  and  the  soil  is  clay.  At  this  level,  about 
300  feet  above  the  present  sea,  most  of  Anglesea  would  be 
under  the  sea  which  helped  to  roll  these  stones. 
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The  boaldei^land  vads  in  a  aeries  of  steps  aud  a  steep 
tenaoe^  vhioh  m&kee  one  side  of  the  big  groove,  over  wbicb 
the  tabular  bridge  baa  been  tbrown.  Tbese  steps  and  teiraces, 
and  the  gtqore  which  holds  tbe  Menai  Sti-sit,  cross  tbe  course 
<d  the  old  lianbaria  glacier  at  rigbt  angles.  If  tbe  Snowdon 
^uden  naohed  the  m&  at  tbe  level  of  300  or  400  or  500  feet, 
the  proeont  tides  might  move  icebergs  and  land-ice  !N.E.  and 
aw.  abmg  tbe  oout 

An^Mttt. — The  geijlogical  stnieture  of  Anglesoa  includes 
igoeona  roiAa  and  aediinentarj'  beds,  fram  Iha  lower  siluriau 
to  the  OOal-meMOiea.  In  the  mines,  these  beds  are  seen  to  l»e 
ftsotoied,  twisted,  dislocated,  and  roasted ;  the  surface  con- 
sistB  of  rooks  of  erery  degree  of  hardness,  of  beds  dipping 
everyway  aod  at  all  angles,  of  minerals  which  fracture,  wear, 
and  weatiier  into  all  manner  of  sbapes  ;  but  the  whole  sur- 
&oe  of  the  coontiy  baa  one  prevailing  form.  The  hills  and  tbe 
rooks,  wherever  they  appear  thifiugb  drift  and  peat,  have  tbe 
same  form  as  the  bills  and  rocks  of  low  ice^round  Scandina- 
vian islands ;  and  they  too  are  ice-ground. 

Boulders  and  clay  are  everywhere.  Travelling  at  ex- 
press speed  in  tbe  railway  train,  driving  or  walking,  the 
marks  of  ice  are  manifest  "  Tyr  Von'  is  like  a  slab  of 
variegated  marble  roughly  ground  flat,  well  scratched,  and  ill 
washed. 

The  direction  of  movement  was  N.K  and  S.W.,  that  of  the 
tide  in  the  strait,  which  now  looks  like  a  big  river  abruok  in 
its  bed  ;  the  grinding-machines  were  probably  icebei^  and 
sea-ice  worked  by  tides  and  the  Arctic  Current,  with  boulders 
for  polisbing-powder  (see  chap,  xxvi.) 

All  the  rocks  seem  to  have  their  longest  slopes  and 
smoothest  sides  towards  the  N.R,  so  the  machines  worked 
most  from  that  direction,  and   the  sea-level  was   probably 
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more  than  300  feet  higher  than  now,  about  the  level  of  the 
boulder  plain,  when  the  ice  vanished.* 

Looking  south-east,  the  side  of  the  Snowdon  mnge  whose 
end  is  seen  from  Uandndno,  appeal's  as  a  long  ridge  most 
worn  at  the  north-eastern  end,  and  furrowed  by  deep  glens 
which  cross  the  ridge  at  right  angles.  Generally  this  north- 
western corner  with  its  bent  trees  must  leave  the  impression 
of  something  now  swept  by  a  powerful  S.W.  wind,  and  formerly 
ground  by  some  force  which  acted  from  the  N.K 

It  repeats  the  story  of  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Wales, 
but  in  a  more  legible  form.  It  surely  was  like  the  comer  of 
Iceland  (chap,  xxv.),  or  Jan  Mayen  (chap,  xxiv.),  or  Bear 
Island  (chap.  xxiiL),  or  islands  about  Hamilton  Inlet  over  the 
way  (chap.  xxvL) 

From  Carnarvon  the  i*oad  to  Beddgelert  first  passes 
through  a  boulder  country  and  over  terraces,  then  up  the 
course  of  an  old  glacier,  which  left  notable  marks.  At 
Beddgelert  the  course  of  the  Portmadoc  and  Snowdon 
glacier  is  crossed,  and  thence  all  the  way  to  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
the  road  crosses  a  series  of  large  furrows  running  north-east 
and  south-west. 

In  some  places  the  surfaces  are  beautifully  presented  low 
down.  Many  ice-streams  seem  to  have  convei-ged  here. 
Traeth  Mawr  is  seen  to  the  westward,  and  Moel  Wynn  is  to 
the  eastward,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  large  glaciers  on 
both  sides  of  Moel  Wynn  which  met  here.  The  marshy 
plain  is  probably  a  heap  of  drift  and  glacial  debris,  a  whole 
collection  of  ruined  moraines  arranged  by  the  sea,  like  the 
plain  on  which  Llandudno  stands. 

•  According  to  Professor  Ramsay,  strife  in  Anglesea  wore  made  by  floating 
ice  ;  they  generaUy  point  E.  80'  N.,  and  are  quite  nnconnectetl  with  those  of 
glaciers  in  Caenianronshire. — Paj>er  read  March  26,  1851. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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From  Tan-f-BwUi  the  road  rises  into  a  valley,  which  is 
strewed  with  large  stones  at  the  height  of  700  or  800  feet. 
^e  walls  WK  of  boulders,  many  of  which  are  grooved,  and 
tlie  rooks  and  low  hills  are  all  rounded  to  the  very  top. 
Above  a  oertain  level,  the  hills  are  st^ep  and  broken,  and 
ftmowed  with  larger  corriea.  At  the  level  of  the  Coed 
Hawr  atruB  (1100  fiwt).  this  glen  would  be  a  strait.  Ou  the 
nu^  this  inland  oonntiy  aeeuis  to  have  been  Rwept  south- 
wBtd^  as  if  a  "S^  current  had  split  on  Diphwys,  a  range 
2060  feet  high.  The  glen  may  afterwards  have  been  filled  by 
a  Her  de  Glace  which  was  fed  from  both  sides,  and  overflovred 
two  wa^  to  !IRm-y-Bwlch  and  to  Dolgelley. 

The  deep  glena  which  meet  at  Ddyelley  all  have  the  form 
of  glaoier-^lens,  and  above  Dolgelley  at  the  pass  of  Bwlch- 
Uyn-DmX,  abottt  1000  feet  above  the  sext,  ice  set  off  south- 
wards, and  left  a  large  moraine  of  crumbled  slate,  to  mark 
the  spot  where  it  finally  expired,  below  Cader  Idris.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  moraine,  but  is  washed  or  weathered  out  of 
shape.  Tradition  narrates  that  a  giant  called  Idris  sat  on  the 
Cader,  his  seat,  and  strode  from  side  to  side  of  this  gap.  He 
was  one  of  "  Hyrm  Thyrsar,"  the  frost  giants  of  Norae  my- 
thology, and  he  has  turned  to  mist ;  for  he  was  ice,  and  he 
has  melted  away. 

Thence  all  the  way  to  Aberystwith,  the  hills  and  glens 
have  the  same  general  rounded  forms,  and  wherever  a  quany 
or  a  broken  stone  appears,  it  shows  that  the  form  is  different 
from  any  which  could  be  produced  by  weathering  or  upheavaL 
It  is  neither  the  form  of  bedding,  jointing,  cleavage,  nor  frac- 
ture.    It  is  the  form  of  glacial  denudation. 

At  the  DtviFs  Brutge,  some  fourteen  miles  from  Aberyst^ 
with,  a  river  has  made  a  mark  in  a  slate  rock,  which  proves 
that  water  could  never  wear  slate  into  the  form  of  Welsh 
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glens.  A  stream  working  at  the  bottom  of  a  curved  hollow 
has  cut  its  own  breadth  straight  down  for  ninety  feet,  and  is 
cutting  backwards  for  some  hundreds  more  lower  down.  The 
rock  is  too  hard  to  weather  or  break  easily,  and  it  has  not 
fallen,  so  the  river-mark  is  perfectly  preserved.  Further  down, 
the  valley  retains  its  glaciated  form,  and  higher  up,  wherever 
a  valley  is  left,  the  upper  level  of  the  country  is  seen  to  have 
one  uniform  slope  from  Plynlimmon  to  the  sea  ^    ^ . 

There  is  the  general  form  of  denudation  upon  the  largest 
scale  in  the  outline  of  the  country,  and  in  the  glens  which 
run  north-east  and  south-west ;  next  the  form  of  denuda- 
tion by  local  glaciers,  or  glacial  currents,  which  scooped  out 
broad  concave  glens  ;  and  lastly,  a  steep  straight  ditch  cut  by 
nmning  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  ice-groove. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  tool  which  made 
this  drain ;  the  marks  are  seen  from  the  water-level  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  and  there  is  no  joint  or  vein  in  the  rock, 
for  the  rock  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  the  slate  beds  are 
unbroken  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  which  tlie  stream  has  dug  ninety  feet  through  slate, 
there  is  not  a  chink  in  the  stone. 

If  the  rate  of  wearing  could  be  got  at  here,  it  would  be 
a  chronometer.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  river  worked  thus 
under  ice  ;  it  certainly  did  not  work  below  the  sea,  so  it 
began  to  dig  after  the  spot  had  risen.  It  is  now  750  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  stream  was  about  its  present  size  when 
it  began  at  the  ninety  feet,  for  the  trench  is  no  wider  at  the 
top  than  it  is  below.  The  question  then  is,  How  much  slate 
does  this  river  wash  off  in  a  year  ?  By  anchoring  stones  in 
the  river,  and  weighing  them  from  time  to  time,  this  question 
might  be  solved,  and  then  the  upheaval  of  Wales  might  be 
calculated  fi*om  the  river-mark. 
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At  iiortli  is  a  large  beach,  whioli  crosses  a  rock-holluw, .1 
like  a  sea-dam. 

Behind  tlip  dam  peat  and  Bilt-lu'ds  have  gatliered  ;  in  fronCfl 
of  it  a  bed  of  yellow  sea-aand  is  Bmootliwl  by  Atlantic  rollers  Jm 
and  the  mound  itself  ia  a  blue  ridge  of  slate  pebbles  an4l 
botildera  rolled  by  the  sea.  These  were  probably  carriedfl 
from  their  porewt  meks  by  the  I'lynlimmoii  and  Machynlletlll 
branch  glacier  from  the  riynlinimoii  and  Cenimis  junction,  I 
where  it  joined  ihu  Severn  valley  ice-line,  at  the  watershed. 

Fniin  Bartk  near  Abeiystwith,  a  railway  has  been  uiado  1 
across  Wales  U}  Shrewsbury,  and  the  cutting  has  not  yet  I 
(1863)  been  overgrown  with  turt  Travelling  on  this  line  is  I 
iiku  fitudying  a  geological  section.  Tlie  hills  and  valleys  are  | 
ill  of  one  pattem  outside,  but  they  ai'e  composed  of  beds  j 
lUrhich  dip  in  many  directions,  and  at  many  ajigles,  and  which  i 
varioiia  kinds.  The  rock  is  often  covered  with  glacial  i 
debris,  beds  of  clay,  grnerally  yellow,  enclosing  angular  and  ! 
rounded  blocks  of  stone  of  many  kinds.  There  are  grits, 
white  quart/,  igneous  rocks,  and  slates.  Near  Camo,  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  these  are  well  seea 

At  the  height  of  1100  feet,  this  would  be  a  sea-strait  It 
may  afterwards  have  been  the  l)ed  of  glaciers  which  came 
from  PlynlirantoD,  split  on  the  watershed,  and  worked  their 
way  to  Shrewsbury  and  Cardigan  Bay. 

With  the  well-marked  glacial  phenomena  of  the  high 
mountains  of  North  Wales  fresh  in  the  mind,  a  rapid  journey 
along  this  line  is  like  reading  the  history  of  a  glacier.  Bare 
rocks  get  covered  ;  stones  get  more  rounded  as  the  train  dfr  _ 
scends ;  the  colour  of  the  clay  changes ;  confused  heaps  of 
loose  rubbish  are  better  sorted  where  they  have  been  washed 
in  hollows ;  there  ia  more  variety  in  the  materials  after  a 
greater  number  of  beds  have  been  passed  ;  and  finally,  when 
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the  low  plains  ai-e  reached,  the  whole  is  hidden  under  allu- 
vial soil.  The  \vork  of  ice  is  covered  by  the  work  of  water 
and  air,  and  a  green  cloak  of  vegetation  is  thrown  over  all. 

Then  comes  the  plain,  and  the  town,  and  archieology,  and 
man's  histoiy  recorded  by  his  works ;  old  houses,  old  glass, 
old  churches — a  museum  of  antiquities.  Old  English,  Nor- 
man, Saxon,  Koman,  Celtic,  and  unknown  remains — all  records 
of  a  series  of  events,  which  began  here  after  the  other 
ended.  And  yet  the  sculptured  marks  of  ice  which  moved 
between  Snow^don  and  Conway,  and  passed  over  Coed  Mawr 
and  Anglesea  at  1000  feet,  and  at  the  sea-level  fmm  N.R  to 
S.W.,  are  better  preserved  than  Roman  sculptures  from  Uri- 
conium  ;  and  there  are  bouldei-s  near  tl)e  Stiper  Stones,  which 
tell  their  story  at  least  as  well  as  tlie  ruined  gable  of  an  old 
house. 

The  geological  sections  of  Wales,  which  have  just  been 
finished,  confirm  what  has  been  said  above. 

On  the  western  side  of  Cader  Idris  boulder-clay  is  marked 
at  1100  feet;  at  1000  on  the  western  side  of  Snowdon,  and 
at  1700  feet  at  Mauchlvn  Mawr. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hills  drift  is  not  marked,  but 
drift  exists  in  patches  every\vhci*e.  If  the  movement  was 
south-westwards  drift  ought  to  be  found  to  the  westward  of 
the  high  grounds,  under  the  lee  of  islands  which  are  now 
mountains.  Sea-waves  would  tend  to  wash  the  drift  fi-oni  the 
south-west  end,  where  it  abounds  most. 

The  structure  of  the  countiy  shows  trap,  felspathic  ash, 
fossiliferous  and  non-fossiliferous  slates,  giits,  lime,  shales,  and 
coal-fields.  Tliere  is  evidence  of  fracture,  disturbance,  and 
bending  of  stmta,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  mines  show  that  the  shattered  crust  has 
grated  its  broken  edges  to  make  smooth  giooved  sides  in  the 
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cratka,  BiU  as  broiwl  as  a  pKiish  ami  of  iiuknuwii  thickness 
liave  risen,  or  falleu.  or  moved  horizonlally ;  nnd  every  bit  has 
moved,  for  there  are  sUckensides  iu  every  mine.  The  surface 
must  often  have  been  rough  and  jagged  like  that  of  a  bruken 
flagstone  laid  upon  a  soft  bed  and  tiodden  awry.  Some  o£  i 
the  cracks  are  filled  with  clay  and  boulders,  so  they  wi 
open  when  ice  was  here.  But  some  great  force  has  now. 
ground  off  all  the  corners.  The  fjeologicol  section  gives  the 
same  lines  which  can  be  seen  in  everj'  Welsh  quarry,  and  in 
many  rinairies  the  surface  of  glacial  denudation  yet  remains. 

The  geological  map  shows  no  granite  iu  Wales.  Granite  j 
lioulders  are  found  in  Cheshire  to  the  north-east,  and  the  J 
nearest  English  granite  hill  is  further  to  the  north  and  e 
than  (he  Cheshire  boulders. 

If  the  asBunied  cur%'e  is  followed  uji-stream  it  joins  Wales,  ] 
Cheshire,  tlie  Skagerrak,  and  a  Scandinavian  district  wheie  ] 
granite  abounds,  and  where  ice-marks  are  conspicuous  at  high  1 
levels. 

So  the  block  of  land  which  we  call  Wales  seems  to  have 
been  ground  down  by  au  aretic  current  and  by  local  glaciers, 
which  gradually  disappeared  after  the  land  had  risen  to  a 
certain  level,  and  of  which  the  last  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  highest  glens.  Whether  any  of  these 
traces  coincide  with  any  record  of  man,  is  the  geological 
question  of  the  day. 


CHAPTEK   XLII. 

BALTIC  CURKENT  15 — BRITISH  ISLES  14— ENGLAND  (SOUTH). 

A  SET  of  curves,  like  the  rest,  drawn  froui  Novaya  Zemlya 
proper,  pass  over  Russian  Lapland  and  the  White  Sea ;  Fin- 
land, the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Baltic ;  the  low  rocks  of 
Sweden  ;  the  drift  of  Denmark,  Hanover,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  part  of  France.  In  England,  cur\'es  pass  from  Wliitby 
to  Snowdon;  from  the  Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel;  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  from  Heligoland  past  Dover, 
down  the  English  Channel,  and  out  to  sea. 

It  has  been  sho\\'n  above  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  ice  travelled  south-westward  over  Sweden  and  Finland 
(chaps.  xviiL  xix.  xx.)  A  succinct  account  of  the  superficial 
geology  of  Denmark  is  given  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  last  great  work.  Means  of  temperature  and 
limits  of  vegetation  have  been  mapped,  and  a  series  is  pub- 
lished in  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  From  facts  taken 
from  these  storcs,  and  from  personal  knowledge,  it  appears 
that  the  present  mean  annual  temperature  in  Denmark  is 
about  46°  and  48"*,  and  the  forests  chiefly  beech.  In  the 
upper  beds  of  peat  the  trees  which  are  preserved  aro  chiefly 
beech  ;  and  in  this  layer  human  remains  are  associated 
with  weapons  of  iron  and  other  metals.  In  the  next  layer 
the  trees  are  oak,  and  works  of  human  art  older  and 
chiefly  bronze.  In  the  next  the  troes  are  Scotch  fir  and 
birch,  and  human  implements  far  ruder,  and  chiefly  stone. 
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'  Buiieatb    all    these  am  Iny^ra  of  ^liu.'iul  drift,  cliiy. 
scratcht'd  bouldL're.     Tbuac  several  layors  xeeiu  tu  iudicate  a 
gradual  change  ol"  U*mi>eratui-e  froui  cold  to  warm  ;  tbua — 

In  Bear  lalaiid,  (jresulaiid,  and  the  north  of  Labnwlor,  i 
mean  temperature  of  26°  now  coincideB  with  the  deposition  o 
glacial  drift  in  the  sea,  and  ^\-ith  the  polishing  of  rocks  b^J 
land  and  sea  ica 

About  the  Xortli  (Ja{>e,  Western  Iceland,  and  the  south  oC'1 
T^brttdor,  a.  mean  ttiuperatiire  of  'il"  now  coincides  with  1 
growth  of  fir-trees  and  birches  on  ahoiti,  and  with  the  deposi-J 
tion  of  glacial  drift  in  the  ueighbouiing  seas. 

About  Stockholm,  Christiania,  Cape  Race,  and  Kova  Scotia^ 
a  mean  temperature  of  41°  now  corresponds  to  tlie  growth  a 
oaks,  pines,  and  other  forest  trtt's,  and  of  heavy  wiutet-ioe  c 
shore  and  afloat 

lAstly,  about  Copenhagen   an   isothermal  curve   of  ■ 
lasea  north  of  Scotland  and  south  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  8(!« 
ice  DOW  marks  rocks,  deposits  drift,  and  moves  south-west 
about  lat  45°  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

If  the  climate  of  Europe  were  now  like  that  of  America 
there  would  be  ice-floats  on  the  northern  coaat  of  Spain  in 
winter;  the  cold  of  Copenhagen  and  Halifax  would  reach 
Bordeaux ;  while  the  cold  of  Labrador,  Cape  Farewell,  and  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway,  would  reach  Copenhagen. 

The  glacial  drift  of  Denmark  seems  to  prove  that  the 
present  climate  of  Labrador  did  in  fact  exist  about  Jutland 
when  that  spot  was  under  water,  and  geologists  afe  agreed 
that  Jutland  was  an  archipelago  at  no  distant  date.  The 
Danish  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods,  with  their  VE^etations, 
so  far  prove  a  change  of  climate  during  the  human  period, 
after  the  land  rose. 

According  to  the  Baltic  CuiTcnt  theory,  the  blocking  np 
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of  a  noilliem  strait  by  a  rise  of  land  was  the  first  step 
ill  a  gradual  change  which  is  still  in  progress,  for  the  last 
Norwegian  glaciers  are  now  dw^indling  away. 

Rivers  of  all  dimensions  have  deltas  ;  ocean-streams,  espe- 
cially when  laden  with  ice,  ought  also  to  build  submarine 
deltas ;  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  about  lat  50°,  seem  to 
repi-esent  the  ** northern  glacial  drift"  of  the  present  day: 
if  so,  Denmark,  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the  drift  districts  of 
eastern  England,  may  be  parts  of  the  submarine  delta  of  the 
Baltic  Cun*ent.  Tlie  direction  of  striae,  shells,  and  the  nature 
of  the  drift  on  shore,  arc  the  only  guides. 

The  same  liigh  authority  who  states  the  order  of  super- 
ficial deposits  ill  Denmark  also  describes  the  eastern  coast  of 
England  (chap,  xii.,  Antiquity  of  Mini).  The  "series  of  docu- 
ments "  which  lie  next  below  the  glacial  drift  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  read  thus,  according  to  Sir  Charles  LyelFs  trans- 
lation of  the  rocks  : — 

"  The  fos8il-.shell8  of  the  deix)8its  in  (lucstiou  clearly  i>oint  to  a 
gradual  refrigeration  of  climate  from  a  temperature  somewhat  warmer 
than  that  now  prevailing  in  our  latitudes,  to  one  of  intense  cold." 

According  to  the  Baltic  Current  theory,  the  opening  of  a 
northern  strait,  by  the  sinking  of  land,  let  in  the  cold  climate, 
which  is  now  transferred  to  Labrador,  by  the  close  of  the 
strait. 

The  English  documents,  as  read  by  Lyell,  record  many 
successive  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  Forest-land  has  sunk,  for  beds 
of  shells  arc  spread  above  the  upright  stumps  of  fir-trees 
identical  in  species  with  firs  now  growing ;  the  sea-bottom 
has  risen,  for  trees  now  grow  above  the  shells,  and  men  spread 
shell-marl  in  the  fields,  on  the  top  of  the  English  cliffs. 
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Through  these  old  buried  English  lir-woods,  elephauts, 
rhiuoceroses,  and  other  big  brutes  i-oamed ;  whales,  nar- 
whals, and  sea-horses  swam  over  the  same  spot  when  it 
sank ;  and  then  came  an  ice-chapter,  which  the  best  of 
modern  geologists  thus  tmnslates  : — 

"  Erratics  of  Scaudiuaviau  origiu  occur  chiefly  in  the  lower  portions 
of  the  till.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1834  that  they  had  really 
come  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  after  ha\'ing  in  that  year  traced  the 
course  of  a  continuous  stream  of  such  blocks  from  those  countries  to 
Denmark^  and  across  the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of 
Holland.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  then  reappear  on  the 
eastern  coast  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so 
remote  from  parts  of  Norway  as  ai'e  many  Russian  erratics  from  the 
sources  whence  they  came." — Antiquity  of  Man^  p.  218. 

The  Baltic  Current  theory  is  thus  propped  up  by  a  strong 
buttress  of  facts,  stated  by  a  great  authority  to  prove  some- 
thing else.  The  northern  strait,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  change  in  English  climate,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Baltic.  When  land  was  sunk  in  England  and  in  Denmark,  a 
cold  sea  carried  boulders  from  Scandinavia  to  England,  in  the 
direction  of  the  curves  above  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  232) ;  but  when 
the  land  rose  higher,  the  transport  of  Scandinavian  stones  was 
stopped,  and  soon  after  that  clause  in  the  ice-chapter  was 
recorded  in  tlie  till,  the  glacial  period  began  gradually  to 
pass  from  Europe.     It  is  argued  that  it  went  to  America. 

Sir  Charles  him.self  suggests,  that  the  ''glacial  period" 
may  be  nothing  but  a  transfer  of  existing  climates,  by  causes 
now  active,  but  other  causes  than  a  Baltic  Current. 

One  more  fact  nuiy  be  taken  from  this  storehouse. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  glacial  period,  eastern  British  drift  came, 
not  from  Scandinavia,  but  a])parently  from  tlie  north  of 
England. 
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Sir  C.  Lyell  says — 

**  Patches  of  the  uortheru  drift,  at  about  200  feet  above  the  Thames, 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  at  Muswell  Hill  near  High- 
gate.  In  tliis  drift,  blocks  of  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  coal-measure 
sandstone  with  its  fossils,  and  other  ^^alaeozoic  rocks,  and  the  wreck  of 
chalk  and  oolite,  occur  confusedly  mixed  together.  The  same  glacial 
formation  is  also  found  capping  some  of  the  Essex  hills  further  to  the 
east,  and  extending  some  way  down  their  southern  slopes  towards  the 
Valley  of  tlie  Thames." — Antiquity  of  Many  p.  160. 

Many  of  these  fi-agments  are  not  Scandinavian,  and  may 
be  of  native  growth,  and  the  deposition  of  this  drift  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  low  grounds  of  England  were  at  least  200  feet  under  the 
sea. 

According  to  theor}%  Scandinavian  drift  gave  place  to 
English  drift  when  the  stream  and  the  local  tides  changed 
their  direction,  after  the  way  from  the  polar  basin  to  Mus- 
well Hill  was  blocked  by  Lapland,  now  1200  feet  higher, 
which  rose  and  sent  the  cold  westward,  to  the  place  where 
the  glacial  period  has  now  perched,  to  feed  on  rocks  in  Green- 
land. 

Passing  S.W.  from  Norwich,  glacial  drift  is  said  to  be 
found  near  the  railway  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and 
that  line  leads  to  Devonshire.  It  is  vain  for  a  single  hand  to 
attempt  to  follow  drift  through  all  England,  so  it  is  best  to  get 
to  the  hills  once  more. 

Dartmoor  is  an  upthrow  of  horse-tooth  gi'anite  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which  has  upheaved  and  altered  surrounding  strati- 
tied  rocks.  The  granite  and  the  altered  i-ocks  are  traversed  by 
numerous  veins  and  faults,  in  which  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  etc.,  are  worked.  There  are  numeious  dykes  of 
greenstone  and  otlier  igneous  rocks,  wliich  fill  up  breaches  in 
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the  earth's  cinst ;  and  there  are  "  cross-courses/*  which  are 
great  cracks  filled  up  with  angular  fragments  of  broken  i-ock 
and  other  materials  of  small  value.  Tlie  crust  has  been  much 
broken  and  shaken  at  various  times,  for  more  "heaves"  and 
**  slides,"  "faults,"  "  upthrows,"  and  "  downthrows,"  are  known 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cliffs 
of  Iceland 

There  are  other  evidences  of  subterranean  heat  and  fire. 
There  are  so-called  "  hot  lodes,"  where  a  thermometer  marks 
90°  or  100°.  The  deepest  mines  in  the  district  are  the  hottest, 
and  volcanic  products,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  such-like,  some- 
times escape  from  veins  into  the  mines. 

There  are  hot  springs  at  Bath  still.  There  is  evidence  of 
upheaval  by  the  agency  of  heat-force  in  the  geology  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  temperature  imder  ground.  Tliere  is  evi- 
dence of  denudation  by  ice  a}>ove  ground. 

The  hills  are  about  2000  feet  high. 

The  iij^per  part  of  Dartiuoor  is  strewed  with  large  blocks 
of  granite,  many  of  wliicli  differ  in  structure  from  the  granite 
of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  They  resemble  ice-borne 
boulders  in  sliape.  The  soil  is  peat  and  decomposed  granite, 
but  on  the  hill-flanks  are  beds  of  sand  and  water-worn  l>()ul- 
dei*s.  One  bed  is  to  be  seen  at  the  roadside  high  above  tlie 
Dart,  near  Ashburton.  It  seems  to  be  water-worn  glacial 
drift,  and  the  height  is  about  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  hill-tops  are  capped  by  curious  granite  elevations  called 
''  tors"  (lieaps  or  mounds).  Tliese,  though  much  weathered, 
often  retain  the  characteristic  shapi^s  of  ice-ground  rocks. 

The  grinding  foi'ce  seems  to  have  acted  from  the  noilh- 
(\ast  towar  Is  the  south-west. 

Blakestoii  Tor,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  moor,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  class. 
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Tlie  cut  is  from  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot. 
Heijtw  Rocks,  s^honi  1100  feet  above  Eovey  Tracey,  are 
j;ood  samples  also.      From  the  intenial  structure  of  these 
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granite  hilla  as  seen  in  a  quany  near  Heytor,  the  tors  appear 
to  be  weathered  remnants  of  an  upper  bed  of  granite,  the  rest 
of  which  has  been  ground  and  broken  and  pushed  away  by 
some  power,  acting  chiefly  from  the  nortii-east.  Still  lower, 
layers  of  granite  have  also  been  worn  at  the  edges,  so  as  to 
leave  a  smooth  rounded  conical  hill,  strewed  with  rounded 
blocks,  and  capped  by  a  rounded  tor.  The  granite  breaks 
into  angular  fragments,  and  we<ithers  into  strange  shapes. 

The  worn  surfaces  are  very  clearly  seen  for  about  200  feet 
below  the  top,  and  a  few  remnants  of  grooves  can  there  be 
traced.  These  last  are  very  faint,  and  much  weathered.  With- 
out other  indications,  and  long  practice,  they  would  be  wholly 
insufficient  evidence,  but  taken  with  the  rest,  they  too  point 
to  ice  moving  from  N.E.  to  S.'W, 

If  the  N.K  is  the  weather-side,  most  of  the  loose  stones 
ought  tfl  be  fonnd  pushed  over  into  the  shelter.     In  fact, 
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most  of  the  loose  boulden  which  aie  sAstewed  about  Dartmoor 
axe  to  the  wertwaid  of  the  ton,  and  to  the  westward  of  ridgee^ 
and  of  tlie  range  itseli  The  fonns  of  the  hills  generally, 
when  seen  fkom  a  heij^l^  agree  with  this  theoij ;  thej  are  all 
xonnded.  Whatever  their  composition  may  be,  whether  they 
an  *  granite,"  or  ''Idllafl^*  or  '^elvan,**  igneous  or  sedimentary, 
upheaved  or  not ;  they  axe  steep  towards  the  south-west^  and 
sbpe  towards  the  north-east^  like  hills  mentioned  above. 

On  the  hill  above  ll^Hstman's  Wood  (see  voL  i  p.  31)  is  a 
great  boulder  as  big  as  a  houses  whidi  seems  to  be  a  ''tor* 
pushed  bodily  horn  its  base  towards  the  point  bom  which 
the  prevailing  wind  now  blows,  as  shown  by  the  trees. 

From  Shetland  and  Orkney  to  Devonshire,  at  certain  ele- 
vations, there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  same  rock-fbnns  which 
are  held  to  be  old  ice-maxks  in  Scandinavia,  Switaeiland,  and 
dsewheie. 

Brenior,  near  Tavistock  (see  map,  voL  i  p.  232),  is  at  a 
lower  leveL  The  shape  is  like  that  of  hills  in  the  valley  of 
the  Forth,  with  similar  bearings.  The  rock  at  the  top  has  the 
general  shape  of  ice-ground  rocks,  but  it  is  so  weathered, 
worn,  and  grass-grown,  that  nothing  like  a  groove  was  made 
out  The  general  shape  of  the  hill  seems  to  point  to  a  grind- 
ing force  acting  from  the  direction  of  Bristol,  at  a  height 
of  about  700  feet  above  the  present  sea-leveL  Hence  this 
spoor  runs  out  to  sea,  unless  some  of  the  boulders  and  loggan- 
stones  of  Cornwall  prove  to  be  erratics  and  perched  blocks. 
No  Cornish  ice-grooves  are  known  to  the  writer.  According 
to  Sir  C.  Lyell,  the  southernmost  extent  of  "erratics"  in 
England  is  to  the  north  of  Dartmoor.* 

If  ice-floats  of  former  days  resembled  ice-floats  off  Labra- 
dor now,  there  may  have  been  an  easterly  limit,  beyond 

•  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  280. 
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which  ice-floate  could  not  pass.  But  that  limit  seems  to  have 
included  Kent. 

In  1860,  a  party  of  fishermen  were  creeping  for  what  they 
might  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  off  Margate,  They  got 
hold  of  something  lieavy,  and  thinking  that  they  had  netted 
an  anchor,  or  something  better,  they  dragged  their  prize  to 
land  with  much  labour.  It  was  a  big  rounded  stone  of  the 
pattern  of  those  which  form  terraces  about  the  Toraea.  It 
was  something  so  foreign  to  the  sandbanks,  gravel,  and  chalk- 
cliffs  of  southern  England,  and  to  the  experience  of  the  fisher- 
men who  found  it,  that  they  hoisted  the  stone  to  the  end  of 
the  pier,  and  there  it  was  shown  as  a  curiosity. 

From  Muswell  Hill  and  the  Thames'  mouth,  the  S.W. 
curve  leads  to  Southampton  Water. 

In  many  of  the  chalk-glens  of  southern  England,  rich 
alluvial  flats  are  flooded  to  irrigate  meadows.  The  bright 
clear  sparkling  wealth  of  water  in  the  rivers  is  divided  and 
made  to  spread  and  wind  hither  and  thither.  The  green  grass 
and  the  water-threads  of  silver  and  crystal  weave  themselves 
into  a  pattern  of  graceful  curves,  and  this  waving,  moving, 
brilliant,  wet  carpet,  is  spread  on  a  yellow  floor  of  flint  gravel, 
peat,  and  clay,  laid  in  a  wliite  chalk-groove.  At  Stockbridge, 
in  one  of  these  glens,  shoals  of  trout  and  greyling  are  daily 
tempted  by  the  best  of  British  flyfishers,  armed  with  the  best 
of  London  tackle.  From  constant  practice  and  long  acquaint- 
ance, these  fish  and  fishermen  have  learned  so  much  that  great 
skill  spills  little  blood ;  but  as  a  good  fencer  is  a  dangerous 
foe,  the  man  who  kills  two  Test  trout  a  day  is  apt  to  kill  most 
elsewhere.  A  stranger  used  to  wild  fish  finds  highly-educated 
trout  too  cunning  for  his  rough  hand  ;  but  if  fish  will  not 
take,  it  is  well  to  take  to  something  else. 

The  old  spoor  which  was  found  at  the  North  Cape  is  here. 
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This  valley,  which  ends  in  Southampton  Water,  is  ten^aced, 
and  the  terraces  are  as  plain  as  they  are  in  Scandinavia. 
From  Stockbridge  four  shelves  are  very  clearly  seen  on  the 
western  side  of  the  hollow.  The  alluvial  flat  in  which  the 
Test  winds  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  it  rests  in  a  chalk- 
groove.  The  solid  chalk  crops  out  where  the  plain  ends. 
Close  above  the  plain  is  the  first  horizontal  shelf,  and  it  is 
well  marked  at  several  places,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  glen. 
The  second  shelf  is  about  100  feet  higher ;  and  the  whole 
series  may  be  thus  roughly  expressed.  The  only  tool  used 
was  a  pocket  aneroid  : — 

Feet. 

200  ....  hill-top. 

180  .  .  fifth. 

160  .  fourth. 

150  .  third. 

100  .         .  second. 

10  ...         .         first  terrace. 
0  .  alluvial  plain. 

Tlie  wliole  country  is  cultivated,  and  there  are  few  liedge- 
rows.  Tlie  coloiir  isiinifonn — green  in  spring, yellow  in  autumn, 
brown  wlien  W\v.  fields  are  bare.  AVlien  light  is  favourable, 
and  attention  directed  to  the  terraced  shape  of  these  rounded 
chalk-duwns,  the  whole  landscape  seems  pervaded  l)y  liori- 
zontal  lines.  Though  all  tlie  cliief  outlines  are  swelling  curves 
^^^    V ^ ,  a  great  many  of  the  hills  have  slight  notches 

hewn  out  at  corresponding  elevations  on  both  sides  ;  and 
from  these,  horizontal  lines  of  light  and  blue  shadow  mark 
the  terrace  of  erosion,  which  surely  marks  an  ancient  water- 
level.     All  theories  of  lakes  are  vain  here. 

The  chalk  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  laver  of  soil  and 
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rolled  flints.  Many  of  tliese  on  the  watershed  are  water-worn 
pebbles,  like  thoa;  which  are  found  on  sea-beaches ;  others 
are  only  partialU  rolled  others  are  hke  flints  newly  broken 
out  of  the  chalk  These  stones  look  like  water-work  and 
here  it  must  be  i  a  work     A  well  preserved  set  of  terraces 


occurs  near  the  hill-top  to  the  west  of  Stockbridge,  opposite 
to  the  peat-pits.  A  hedgerow  shows  the  waving  outline  of 
the  hill  very  distinctly.  These  terraces  are  about  fifty  feet 
apart,  and  might  easily  pass  for  works  of  human  skill,  "  pa- 
rallel roads"  or  fortifications.  They  seem  to  be  veiy  well  pre- 
served marine  terraces  of  erosion,  and  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  various  sizea  Lower  down  tlie  valley  they  recur.  On  the 
road-side,  near  a  place  called  HazUdoton  Hill,  close  to  the 
watershed  of  the  valley  of  the  Test,  throe  small  horizontal 
ridges  of  broken  and  rolled  flints,  skinned  over  with  fine  turf, 
again  i-ecur  at  elevations  at  wiiich  the  aneroid  barometer 
VOL.  II.  « 
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marks  the  same  level — namely,  heights  somewhere  between 
200  and  150  feet  above  the  level  of  Stockbridge. 

From  Hazeldown  Hill  the  way  is  clear  to  the  glacial  drift 
on  Muswell  Hill ;  and  these  terraces  carry  the  sea-level  over 
London  along  the  line  of  this  last  curve.  It  passes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  Southampton  Water ;  from  the  last 
patch  of  British  glacial  drift  yet  described  by  good  authority, 
down  to  the  English  Channel  with  its  broken  chalk-cliffs.* 

To  men  who  "  live  at  home  at  ease  "  all  this  may  seem  to 
be  impossible,  or  mere  vague  speculation.  A  man  who  has 
never  seen  ice  upon  the  sea,  and  who  thinks  that  rocks  were 
created  in  their  present  form,  is  apt  to  suspect  a  latent  joke 
in  "sea-margins"  in  coni-fields.  A  Londoner  who  had  not 
tried  to  construe  a  stone,  would  stare  agape  at  the  notion  of 
ice  floating  over  St  Paul's,  or  the  nearest  steeple,  where  the 
weathercock  has  whirled  ever  since  he  was  born.  To  such 
men  all  modem  geological  change  seems  impossible,  and 
English  ice  a  myth.  But  those  who  will  accept  a  rough 
translation  of  a  stone  record  may  rest  assured  that  floes  and 
bergs  passed  over  the  site  of  London,  when  Muswell  Hill  was 
capped  with  glacial  drift. 

The  northern  **  glacial  period"  is  still  within  easy  reach. 

The  Times  of  Aiigust  4,  1863,  gives  the  official  report  of 
the  loss  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  narrates  that  on  the  25th  of 
April  1863,  the  vessel  fell  in  with  ice  and  foggj^  \veather  south 
of  Newfoundland.     The  engines  were  slowed,  and  as  the  ice 

*  It  is  right  to  state  that  a  sixteen  mile  walk  to  Muswell  Hill,  without  a 
guide,  and  a  long  search  about  the  foundations  of  the  new  building,  and  else- 
where, failed  to  discover  the  patch  of  drift  in  question.  It  is  there,  but  it 
was  found  by  chance,  and  it  is  now  buried.  If  any  one  should  fail  to  discover 
marks  described  in  these  pages,  he  may  think  of  the  old  saw  which  says  that 
"  bad  seekers  are  bad  findei-s." 
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became  thicker  and  the  fog  chuiser,  the  engines  were  stopped. 
The  vessel  drifted  till  ten  on  the  26th,  when  the  ice  being 
somewhat  less  compact,  she  was  moved  slowly  ahead  till 
two,  when  clear  water  was  reached.  Steam  was  then  set  on, 
and  the  vessel  went  ahead  full  speed  towards  Cape  Race  : 
she  was  about  lat.  46°  54'  N.,  and  soon  after  she  ran  aground, 
and  was  wrecked  in  a  cold  fog  at  Clam  Cove  in  Newfound- 
land. 

If  she  had  been  on  the  European  coast,  she  would  have 
been  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  off  La  Rochelle,  south  of  Brittany 
and  the  drowned  land  of  King  Grallon.  The  ice  would  have 
been  north  of  the  Pyrenees  (whose  name  means  "  tee-peaks'^ 
if  it  be  Celtic)  where  signs  of  glaciers  abound,  she  would  have 
been  near  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  works  of  human  art 
were  found  associated  with  remains  of  reindeer. 

If  she  were  sailing  over  Europe,  she  might  have  been 
over  the  lake  of  Geneva,  off  the  high  coast  of  Smtzerland,  or 
in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  under  the  loftv  Caucasian  coast,  and  north 
of  the  moraines  of  the  Lebanon. 

In  the  Times  of  June  17,  1864  another  wreck  in  the  same 
latitude  is  thus  recorded  : — 

Ice  in  the  Atlantic. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Allan  steamer  Ptni- 
vian  we  hear  of  the  loss  of  two  vessels  belonging  to  this  port — the 
Philanthropist  and  Highlander,  The  former  was  on  a  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  Quebec,  and  was  lost  in  the  ice  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland on  the  11th  of  May.  Tlie  crew  were  picked  off  the  wreck 
by  the  bark  WolfcilU,  and  taken  to  Quebec  She  was  a  ship  of  805 
tons,  and  was  built  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  1862.  Her  pre- 
sent owners  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  as  she  very  recently 
changed  hands.  The  second  vessel,  the  Highlander,  was  bound  from 
Quebec  to  Fleetwood,  and  was,  says  the  telegram,  "  lost  near  St 
George's  Bay,"  but  it  is  supposed  through  contact  with  ice.  She  was  a 
perfectly  new  ship,  having  only  been  built  this  season  at  Quebec,  and 
was,  when  lost,  on  her  first  voyage,  coming  over  to  England,  we  believe, 
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for  sale.  Both  vessels  had  valuable  cargoes,  and  were  fully  covered 
by  insurances,  partially  if  not  wholly  effected  in  liondon. — Liverpool 
Courier, 

If  the  Arctic  Current  came  through  the  English  Channel, 
the  same  climate  would  descend  upon  the  English  coast. 

Drift,  shells,  ice-marks,  and  rounded  terraces,  record  that 
a  frozen  sea,  2000  feet  deep,  did  in  fact  pass  over  the  sites  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  ;  over  Snowdon ;  over  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  ;  and  some  of  the  highest 
marks  left  are  fresher  than  the  sciUptured  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  which  sank  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  stayed 
under  water  for  a  time,  and  rose  again. 

The  force  which  lifts  and  lowers  land  is  still  active  in 
Greenland,  Icelan<I,  Scandinavia,  Labrador,  England,  Italy, 
Sicily. 

The  same  paper  which  recorded  the  evil  deeds  of  Jack 
Frost  in  summer  1863,  also  recorded  abortive  efforts  to 
escape  made  by  tlie  iniprisoiuHl  cyclops  Fire. 

Accounts  from  Messina  of  Friday  last  state  tliat  tlie  volcano  of 
Mount  Etna  is  vomiting  fire  and  lava.  A  new  eruption  is  threatened 
in  tlie  direction  of  Bronte.  The  inhabitants  of  Catania  are  tenified  at 
the  formi(laV)le  noise  and  the  shower  of  ashes  and  stones  fallin,L(  in  that 
direction.  The  population  of  the  mountain  have  made  preparations  to 
quit  their  dwellin<;s.  Their  horses  are  saddled,  their  cattle  gathered 
together,  and  all  their  household  furniture  packed  \\\*  to  he  ready  for 
immediate  removal.  Prayn's  are  being  ortere<l  in  the  churches,  and 
the  relics  of  saints  are  to  be  exj)osed  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful. 
Terror  prevails  among  the  entire  population. 

The  memory  of  an  English  earthquake  is  still  fresh. 
There  was  a  small  volcanic  oruption  in  Iceland  in  1862. 
We  live  in  a  period  of  active  geological  change,  though  few 
men  think  about  Frost  and  Fire. 
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The  water-meadows  at  Stockbridge,  like  the  hills,  furnish 
occupation  for  unskilled  anglers.  Every  dry  watercourse  gives 
samples  of  "  denudation"  and  "  deposition"  by  streams.  Every 
tame  stream  gives  a  lesson  which  may  be  used  to  master  the 
ways  of  wild  streams,  which  are  too  deep  to  be  easily  seen 
through.  In  the  middle  of  a  weir,  about  ten  yards  wide, 
behind  which  was  a  **  head"  of  water  three  feet  deep,  a  sluice 
was  lifted  so  as  to  make  a  strong  rush  through  a  still  pool 
in  a  lower  watercourse. 

A  certain  latent  mechanical  "  water-power,"  expressed  by 
the  broad  arrow  at  K,  was  stored  up  behind  the  dam.  The 
same  force  of  gravitation  makes  rain  fall,  stops  a  wagging 
pendulum,  and  works  a  drop  and  the  surface  of  the  ocean- 
pool  into  spherical  forms.  By  raising  a  sluice  at  E.,  a  certain 
amount  of  this  power  was  freed,  and  set  to  work  on  water 
at  rest  in  the  river-pool. 

From  one  direct  force,  which  tends  to  produce  direct 
movement  downwards  towards  the  earth's  centre  in  all 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  from  the  movement  expressed 
above  by  the  form  J.,  a  series  of  very  complicated  vertical 
and  horizontal  movements  resulted  in  the  stagnant  p^ol 
below  the  weir  in  the  Test. 

At  the  head  of  the  pool,  at  the  spot  where  the  falling 
water  escaped  from  under  the  sluice  at  K,  whirling  jets 
spouted  up.  In  the  strongest  downward  rush,  westward 
towards  W.  waves  rose  highest,  curled  ix)imd,  and  broke 
eastwards,  up-stream  towards  E  A  complicated  set  of 
curves,  jostling  streams  and  waves,  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  line  of  direct  movement  from  E  to  W.  Surface-waves 
rippled  and  broke  on  the  shorc  in  every  directioa  At 
the  tail  of  the  pool  was  a  shallow,  and  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  was  overgrown  with  fine  water-plants.    Each  of  these 
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WBB  R  t«ll-tAle  to  point  oat  the  coune  of  th«  stream  below, 
and  floats  on  the  Burfoce  showed  niovementa  there. 

Theae  seemed  a  movement  from  every  direction. 

Be(»uae  t^ers  was  a  nub  from  east  to  west  in  the  middle 
of  the  pool,  two  eddies  whiried  opposite  ways  about  the  points 
N.  S.  in  the  diagram.  The  weeds  mapped  ont  the  canenta. 
A  stick  AiDwn  into  the  rash  at  K  turned  back  where  the 


weuds  tuiiied  and  whirled  round  the  point  N.  Two  stacks  of 
dry  reeda  (expressed  by  circles  and  white  spots),  thrown  one 
oil  each  side  of  the  rush,  revolved  in  opposite  directions  about 
tlieir  centres  of  revolution  N.  S.  Tliey  described  eUipsea, 
mill  turned  on  their  axes  in  the  directions  shown  by  arrows  ; 
and  so  tbo  floats  waltzed  over  the  sunken  forest  of  weeds, 
wliicli  showed  like  niovenients  at  the  bottom  of  the  tran- 
sparent sti'eani.  Not  one  reed  had  passed  over  the  shallow 
wlirn  tlie  evening  flies  rose  out  of  the  water,  and  trout  seemed 
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disposed  to  dine.  The  experiment  was  simple,  any  child  can 
see  the  result,  but  all  the  mathematicians  that  ever  lived 
might  have  found  occupation  for  their  lives,  in  striving  to 
comprehend  the  curves  that  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
direct  force  of  gravitation  whicli  stretches  a  plumb-line. 

No  special  talents  or  mental  tools  were  used  by  philoso- 
phers, to  discover  this  natural  force  of  **  gravitation ; "  it  is 
something  patent  and  manifest  to  all,  though  no  human  mind 
can  account  for  it,  or  explain  it^  or  calculate  the  effects  of  it 

From  the  stagnant  pool  the  river  Test  leads  back  to  the 
watershed,  and  to  the  rain-cloud  which  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
No  special  talents  or  mental  tools  need  be  used  to  discover 
the  second  force  which  tugs  at  the  cable  of  a  fire  balloon, 
beside  the  force  which  tightens  the  cords  of  the  car.  The 
effects  of  this  foixje  are  hard  to  calculate,  the  mode  of  action 
is  wholly  unexplained,  but  the  force  is  manifest  as  daylight 
itself. 

The  Atlantic  is  a  big  pool  to  cover  single-handed ; 
arctic  currents  are  heavy  streams  ;  those  who  venture  in  are 
apt  to  get  out  of  their  depth.  From  Lapland  to  Southampton 
is  a  long  cast ;  but^  nevertheless,  the  small  fly  has  fallen 
very  near  the  southern  haunts  of  heavy  fish.  Tlie  last  cast 
over  London  and  the  watershed  of  the  Test  may  chance  to 
rouse  a  shoal  of  geographers,  geologists,  and  surveyors,  better 
worth  raising  and  harder  to  catch  them  Test  trout ;  cmd  this 
is  the  point  of  the  first  hook  dressed  to  tempt  such  readers. 

As  two  sets  of  floats  6md  two  small  water-systems  revolve 
and  circulate  in  eddies,  in  a  small  pool,  and  in  the  largest 
pools  that  can  be  seen ;  so,  according  to  meteorologists  and 
bent  trees  ;  authority,  maps,  and  observation  ;  the  atmosphere 
and  local  storms, — the  largest  and  deepest  streams  in  our 
world  whirl  and  move  ;  turning  opposit<^  ways,  on  opposite* 
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sides  of  the  Equator  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemi* 
spherea  The  reason  seems  to  be»  that  two  mechanical  foiceSy 
which  axe  at  rest  when  evenly  balanced,  move  air  oppoote 
ways  when  one  or  the  other  is  in  excess. 

So  also,  according  to  theory  founded  upon  facts^  of  which 
some  are  stated  above,  the  ooean  circulates  within  narrower 
bounds  for  the  same  reasona  Because  it  circulates,  and  tends 
to  move  north  and  south  upon  a  surface  turning  eastwards^ 
main  currents  move  diagonally;  and  the  coldest  and  heaviest 
tend  westwarda  for  the  same  reason  floats  revolve  and 
circulate  about  the  Pdee,  as  the  stacks  of  withered  reeds  did 
in  the  pool,  as  frotih  dpea  in  every  eddy,  as  clouds  do  in  the 
air ;  and  as  the  coldest  are  also  the  hardest  and  the  heavieat 
of  floater  those  which  tend  westwards  make  the  deepest 
maika 

It  is  admitted  tliat  this  double  engine,  made  ol  air,  water, 
and  ice,  has  done  the  work  of  ''denudation"  and  ''deposition,'' 
wliich  geologists  study,  survey,  and  describe.  It  is  argued 
that  the  tool-marks  of  each  part  of  the  natural  engine  ought 
to  be  known,  and  that  large  work  done  by  regular  and  con- 
stant movements  in  air,  and  water,  and  ice,  ought  to  be,  and 
is  in  fact,  sym  metrical 

It  is  easy  to  build  clay-maps  in  shallow  pools,  to  watch 
currents  and  eddies,  study  their  action,  and  seek  to  apply 
knowledge,  so  gained  from  experiment,  to  larger  things.  The 
pastime  is  lazy,  healthy,  and  frivolous,  as  any  idle  angler  can 
desire. 

The  map  (vol.  i.  p.  496)  is  intended  to  show  that  forms  which 
are  attributed  to  denudation  coincide  with  general  movements 
in  air  and  water,  some  of  which  correspond  to  movements  in 
a  river-pool,  and  which  seem  to  make  a  pattern  of  curves  upon 
the  rough  moving  surface  of  the  globe ;  that  all  the  largest 
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indentations  about  the  Equator  trend  westwaixis,  all  the  chief 
coasts  on  the  eastern  side  of  continents,  and  many  mountain- 
chains,  cross  meridians  diagonally  as  currents  do.  It  is 
argued  that  hills  and  hollows,  ruts  and  ridges,  which  are  less 
in  proportion  than  sand-lines  on  a  boulder,  may  be  tool-marks 
of  a  natural  graving-engine,  worked  by  fire  and  frost. 

As  a  mayfly  rises  from  mud,  through  water  into  air,  and 
dies,  so  the  mechanical  forces  which  drive  tliis  part  of  the 
engine  seem  to  rise  and  fall 

The  world's  heat,  which  is  always  found  when  sought 
underground,  and  the  sun's  heat  which  is  added  from  without, 
evapomte  water  and  expand  air ;  the  power  seems  to  move 
water  and  air  to  the  limit  where  force  radiatmg  from  the 
earth  s  centre  is  expended,  or  overcome,  by  force  converging 
upon  the  centrc,  whence  rays  of  heat  and  force  diverged. 

In  one  word,  the  natural  engine  seems  thus  far  to  be 
driven  by  two  opposing  forces  which  bear  various  names — 

'*  gi-avitation  "   and  "  levitation,** 


attraction 

and  repulsion. 

condensatioji 

and  evaporation. 

contraction 

and  expansion, 

crystallization 

and  dispersion, 

weight 

and  heat, 

wateivpower 

and  steam-power. 

weights 

and  springs. 

freezing 

and  boiling, 

Frost 

and  Fire. 

The  engine  seems  to  be  driven  by  converging  and  by 
radiating  mechanical  forces,  and  by  the  will  of  Him  who 
made  them,  and  who  said  **  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light,*'  in  the  dawn  of  time. 
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And  SO  the  pui-suit  of  mechanical  force  leads  round  to 
the  place  from  wliich  this  long  journey  began,  and  a  furtlier 
search  requires  a  fresh  departure. 


CHAPTER     XLIII. 


BKLLEISLE   CURRENT — AMERICA. 


In  the  suumier  of  1864  a  holiday  trip  to  North  America 
was  so  arranged  as  to  test  glacial  theories  above  stated.  The 
Arctic  Current  and  Gulf  Stream  were  twice  crossed,  and  their 
climates  felt  at  sea  Icebergs  were  seen  in  July  about  lat. 
49°  in  the  Atlantic.  Cape  Harrison  in  Labrador,  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle  ;  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the  States,  as  far  south  as 
Washington,  were  visited.  The  curve  (see  map,  voL  i  p.  496) 
which  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  was  followed 
through  Canada  and  the  Western  States  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
Mississippi  Various  cross-routes  cmd  high  points  on  the 
Alleghanies  were  selected,  traversed,  visited,  and  examined  for 
ice-marks ;  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky  was  visited  for 
its  own  sake  ;  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  results  : — 

Cape  Chudleigh,  the  most  northern  point  in  Labrador,  is 
in  lat.  60°  54'  N. ;  Cape  Harrison  is  in  55° ;  Belleisle  in  52°. 
The  Shetlands  correspond  to  Cape  Chudleigh  ;  Londonderry, 
Stranraer,  and  Newcastle,  to  places  near  Cape  Harrison ; 
Killamey,  Cork,  Gloucester,  and  Colchester,  to  places  near 
Belleisle.  There  is  no  good  chart  of  the  Labrador  coast  The 
interior  is  unexplored.  There  are  no  high  mountains  and  no 
glaciei*s  in  the  country,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  tmppers, 
Indiana,  fishermen,  and  settlers  along  the  coast.     The  coast- 
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line  is  low,  i*ocky,  and  glaciated.  All  the  liills,  rocks,  and 
islands,  are  rounded.  There  are  few  cliffs,  and  very  few 
beaches ;  but  vast  numbers  of  rocks,  reefs,  and  islands,  and 
many  long  fjords.  Hamilton  Inlet,  for  example,  is  150  miles 
long.  The  climate  is  very  severe.  In  July  and  August  1864 
many  of  the  harbours  were  frozen,  and  patches  of  snow  lay 
close  to  the  water's  edge  at  places  which  correspond  to 
watering-places  in  North  Wales.  Heavy  pack-ice  reached 
to  the  horizon  opposite  to  Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  1st  of 
August  1864  Between  Belleisle  and  Cape  Harrison,  islands 
of  ice  were  constantly  in  sight.  The  largest  of  these  were  in 
the  ofi^g,  and  resembled  isolated  rocks,  like  the  Bass  or 
Ailsa.  Some  were  aground  and  stationary  for  a  fortnight, 
others  had  moved  away  when  the  vessel  returned. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  estimate  their  dimensions,  but 
many  certainly  rose  200  feet  above  the  water,  and  one  near 
the  shore  rose  300.  Smaller  bergs  were  aground  amongst 
the  islands  and  in  the  fjords,  and  many  of  these  were  from  50 
to  100  feet  high.  Smaller  fragments,  called  "gi'owlers,"  about 
the  size  of  ships  and  boats,  were  drifting  everywhere,  and 
bits  as  big  as  hogsheads  and  barrels  were  rolling  in  the  land- 
wash.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  generally  about 
37"^  and  40®.  The  air  at  sea  was  al)0ut  40®,  but  on  rocks  and 
islands  the  tenipemture  of  the  air  was  tar  higher  in  clear 
weather.  The  whole  of  this  drift-ice  was  working  in  shore, 
gathering  in  eddies  behind  points,  and  shootuig  off  eastwards 
where  points  jutted  out  into  the  Arctic  Current.  The  move- 
ments were  analogous  to  those  of  floats  in  a  river — sticks, 
leaves,  froth,  or  ice.  The  coast  is  now  rising  between  St. 
John's  in  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Harrison  in  Labrador. 
Rocks  have  been  marked,  and  tlic  marks  liave  risen  ;  boats 
now  ground  on  solid  rocks  where  they  floated  twenty  yeais 
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ago ;  rocks  wliich  were  seldom  seen  now  seldom  disappear 
at  high  tide  ;  harbours  are  shoaling  ;  beds  of  common  shells 
are  found  high  above  the  sea ;  raised  beaches  are  seen  on 
hill-sides  in  sheltered  corners  ;  and  blocks  of  foreign  rock  are 
perched  ujK)n  the  summits  of  islands  and  on  the  highest  hills 
near  the  coast.  The  rocks  are  much  weathered,  and  very 
few  striffi  were  found.  Those  which  were  found  aimed  up- 
stream. At  Indian  Island,  lat.  53**  30',  near  the  lat.  of  Hull, 
they  pointed  into  Davis  Straits,  at  a  height  of  400  feet 
above  the  sea ;  at  Red  Bay,  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  they 
aimed  N.  45''  K  at  the  sea-level.  In  winter  the  sea  is  frozen 
near  the  coast  to  a  thickness  of  18  inches  or  more  ;  in  spring 
the  northern  ice  comes  down  in  vast  masses.  In  1864  this 
spring  drift  was  150  miles  wide,  and  it  floated  past  Cape 
Bace.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  wat^r-line  at  many 
spots,  it  appears  that  bay-ice  grinds  rock,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce striation.  The  tops  of  conical  rocks  have  been  shorn 
off.  The  shape  of  the  coimtry  is  a  result  of  denudation. 
No  matter  what  the  dip  and  fracture  of  the  stone  may  be, 
the  coast  is  generally  worn  into  the  shape  known  as  *'roches 
moutonn^es."  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  rocks  over  which 
heavy  icebergs  now  move ;  but  a  mass,  150  miles  wide,  j^erhaps 
3000  feet  tliick  in  some  parts,  and  moving  at  a  rate  of  a  mile 
an  hour,  or  more,  appears  to  be  an  engine  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  striae  on  rising  rocks,  which  were  under  water 
when  sea-shells  lived  above  them,  and  were  buried  on  them. 
A  cube  of  ice  cut  from  a  stranded  berg,  and  floated  in  sea- 
water,  rose  one-tenth  above  the  surface.  At  this  rate,  a  cube 
300  feet  high  is  3000  feet  thick,  and  would  ground  in  2700 
feet  of  water ;  one  30  feet  high  is  300  feet  thick,  and  will 
ground  in  270  feet.  In  winter  anchor-ice  forms  at  th6  bot- 
tom ;  it  must  therefore  form  readily  about  the  base  of  stranded 
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))6ig8.  The  mass  which  was  160  miles  wide  was  therefore 
a  l&Mliiig  glacier,  aimed,  as  glaciers  are,  wiih  stcmes,  gravel, 
saad,  and  mud,  moTing  along  a  definite  course  fitom  K.W.  to 
&£,  from  Oi^  CSmdlait^  to  O^pe  Bace»  and  at  a  rate  which 
no  g^iadter  eqnala  Work  done  hy  it  ought  to  leeemble 
l^ad^^^wozk.  At  the  north  end  of  Newfoundland  the  streun 
parta  (tee  nanow  rill  flows  &W.  through  the  Straits  of 
Bdleiflie^  and  carries  small  hezgs  even  to  Anticosti  in  the 
Oulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  the  main  broad  stream  is  shunted 
westward,  and  moves  from  K.W.  to  &£.  It  was  crossed 
idi)Out  ki  49^  on  the  16th  of  July  1864  Numerous  large 
hetgs  were  seen ;  the  tempoatuie  of  air  and  water  ML  when 
tiie  stream  was  entered,  and  rose  again  when  it  was  left  be- 
hmd.  The  stream  was  crossed  again  in  November,  and  the. 
same  change  of  climate  remaa&ed,  but  no  ice  was  seen  on 
this  voyage.  The  tail  of  the  stream  reaches  lat  36^  10',  and 
it  carries  large  bergs  to  these  regions,  which  correspond  to 
Gibraltar  and  North  Carolina. 

If  such  a  current  flowed  over  America,  marks  left  by  it 
ought  to  correspond  to  these  movements.  Striae  ought  to  run 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  where  the  stream  could  flow  directly ; 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  where  it  was  shunted  by  land  placed  as 
Newfoundland  is  now  placed. 

The  summers  of  1863  and  1864  were  remarkable  in  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  for  their  unusual  warmth ;  in  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland  they  were  unusually  cold,  wet,  and  dark. 
Early  in  March  1864  the  sealing-fleet  left  St.  John's  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Nantes,  tried  to  force  a  passage  through  the  pack,  and, 
failing  in  that  perilous  attempt,  they  worked  up  the  coast 
inside  to  Toulinguet,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  At 
this  promontory  a  shift  of  wind  drove  the  ice  inshore,  and  the 
whole  fleet  was  beset  for  a  montL    About  the  end  of  April 
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this  mass  of  Dorthem  ice  got  adrift,  and  broke  up.  It  carried 
the  fleet  with  it,  and  thirty  vessela  were  utteriy  destroyed, 
smashed,  and  ground  up.  One  was  forced  up  on  a  pan  of  ice, 
drifted  past  St.  John's,  and  was  rescued  about  Cape  Eace  by  a 
tugH3teamer  sent  out  for  the  purposa 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  a  warm  summer  only 
increased  the  intensity  of  the  cold  by  setting  more  ice  adrift 
in  the  north ;  that  a  glacial  period  now  exists  in  English 
latitudes ;  and  that  the  books  above  quoted  accurately  de- 
scribe the  normal  condition  of  these  regions  of  the  earth. 

If  America  were  now  submerged  3000  or  even  2000  feet, 
the  Arctic  Current  might  flow  S.W.  to  St  Louis  on  the 
Mississippi ;  but  it  would  be  shunted  eastwards  by  high 
grounds  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Northern 
States.  According  to  theory,  striae  ought  to  rim  generally 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  in  the  central  district ;  from  N.W.  to  S.E 
on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Ice-marks  in  North  America  appear  to  coincide  with  this 
theory,  so  far  as  they  were  observed  in  1864  They  did  not 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  other  theory  published  by  Agassiz 
in  the  Atlantic  Magazine  of  the  same  year,  wliich  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  glacier,  which  extended  from  the  North 
Pole  to  Georgia ;  but  on  this  point  it  becomes  an  inexperienced 
writer  to  speak  with  diffidence. 

Newfoundland  extends  from  51**  40'  to  46^  38'  N.  lat. 
The  northern  end  corresponds  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
south  of  Wales,  the  country  about  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
and  London,  Bamet,  Epping,  St.  Albans,  etc.  The  southern 
end  corresponds  to  the  north  of  Switzerland,  the  Jura 
Chalons,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  island  corre- 
sponds to  the  south  of  England  and  the  centre  of  Franca 
Bones  of  large  reindeer  discovered  in  France  were  found  in 
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which  now  Bwarm  with  laige  reindeer  in  Newfound- 
land. The  banks  reach  kt  43^,  the  parallel  which  croases 
Spain  near  Yalenoia  and  Barcelona.  In  Newfonndland  there 
are  no  high  moontainB  and  no  glacieni ;  the  land  is  low,  and 
farrowed  by  hollows,  which  ran  from  N.  30^  B,  or  thereby: 
Many  of  theee  rock-grooves  extend  under  water,  and  now 
contain  laige  bays  and  Qords.  The  dividing  ridges  form 
ree&  and  headlands^  and  in  many  cases  the  ridges  and  hol- 
lows correspond  to  the  strike.  Heavy  ices  of  all  kinds  and 
dimensions  drift  along  the  coasts^  and  over  the  banks,  at  all 
seasons.  On  the  2d  of  June  1803  St  John's  Harboar,  in  the 
latitude  of  Nantes  in  France^  was  filled  with  heavy  drift-ioe ; 
while  the  pack  extended  to  the  horizon  of  the  signalnatationy 
which  is  640  feet  above  the  sea.  A  photognqAi  of  this 
strange  scene  was  taken  by  a  native  artist*  If  the  land 
were  snbmeiged,  the  Arctic  Current  woold  flow  through  the 
valleys,  as  part  of  it  now  flows  through  the  Straits  of  Belleiale. 
A  thousand  feet  would  sink  the  whole  land.  Watersheds 
between  the  bays  ought  to  be  striated  from  K  30**  R  to  S.  30° 
W.,  or  thereby,  if  drift  striae  were  made  by  ice  drifting  in  the 
Arctic  Current  over  Newfoundland.  The  whole  country  is 
glaciated  ;  the  shape  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dip  of 
the  rock,  which  is  folded  and  bent  At  places  ice-marks  are 
well  preserved,  but  generally  the  rock-surface  is  weathered. 
No  ice-marks  were  found  at  watersheds,  because  rocks  in  the 
interior  of  Avalon  are  smothered  in  bogs,  and  overgrown  with 
an  almost  impassable  forest ;  no  rock  was  seen  on  the  only 
isthmus  crossed.  The  strise  which  were  found  were  near  the 
coast,  and  seem  to  indicate  large  land-glaciers  moving  seawards. 
At  St  John's,  the  marks  run  over  the  Signal-hill,  540  feet, 
from  W.  and  N.  85°  W.  eastwards  ;  at  Harbour  Grace,  from  S. 

♦  See  p.  248. 
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75**  W.  down  the  bay  north-eastwards ;  at  the  head  of  Con- 
ception Bay  they  fill  a  large  hollow,  overrun  hills,  and  point 
from  S.  15**  W.  northwards.  Vast  terraces  of  drift  stretch 
along  the  base  of  rounded  hills  at  the  head  of  Conception 
Bay,  at  Harbour  Grace,  and  at  Old  Purlican,  near  the  end  of 
the  bay,  60  miles  off.  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  most  of  this 
drift  seems  to  have  come  from  the  hills.  Opposite  to  granite 
hills  are  numerous  blocks  of  granite ;  opposite  to  sandstone 
and  slate  hills  sandstone  and  slate  boulders  abound ;  and  yet 
large  islands  of  ice  constantly  drift  into  this  bay  now,  and 
some  at  least  bring  loads  of  stone.  Three  islands,  near  100 
feet  high,  were  cruising  in  the  bay  on  the  20th  August  1864 
As  coast-ice  also  picks  up  and  drops  stones  every  year,  boulders 
from  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland,  are  certainly 
dropped  in  Conception  Bay ;  and  probably  the  banks  off  the 
coast  are  strewed  with  similar  mixed  drift.  Bergs  ground  on 
the  banks  every  year,  and  some  have  been  seen  loaded  with 
stones.  Striaj  and  drift  on  shore  in  Newfoundland  indicate 
large  land-glaciers.  The  shape  of  the  country  seems  due  to 
some  more  powerful  denuding  engine,  moving  as  the  Arctic 
Current  now  moves ;  but  no  glacial  striae  were  found  at  the 
only  isthmus  crossed.  The  interior  is  unexplored,  and  the 
whole  is  very  diflScult  of  access.  Indians  who  use  bows  and 
arrows,  and  large  wild  animals  of  northern  type  have  the 
land  in  possession ;  the  coast  is  occupied  by  fishermen,  and 
by  merchants  who  deal  chiefly  in  fish  and  seal-oiL 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  strise  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  passage  of  sea-ice.  A  current  passing  south-west- 
wards from  Newfoundland  would  be  turned  aside  by  high 
grounds  near  Halifax.  Striae  in  the  town  of  Halifax  point  N. 
55**  W.,  through  a  gap  which  leads  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  At 
a  height  of  550  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  summit-level  of  the 
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nilmy  between  Hsli&z  and  ^l^iidsoT,  ittue  poiut  N.  ^^5"  W. 
The  onirent  which  flows  SlW.  throo^  the  Stnits  ui  liclltisle 
wonU  oontiniie  ito  diieoi  S.W.  oomve  thioo^  tbto  Bay  of 
Vaaiy,  if  the  low  isUimtu  wen  gona  At  St  John,  Hew 
Bmnavid^  sbue  in  the  town  and  beside  the  nupensioD- 
bndge  point  N.  2(f  £,  N^  and  K.  26°  S.  The  aame  onrrent 
flowing  over  the  nortb-eaateni  tatA  of  the  province  wonld  be 
tamed  weetwaid  by  high  gioniids  inland.  On  a  hill  near 
VMericttHi,  100  miles  inland*  and  300  fbet  abore  Hie  aea^ 
Btriffi  point  17.  36°  W.,  and  N.  87"  W.  Dieie  axe  do  Ugfr 
moantaina  in  ^a  province^  and  ttieae  high  groorea  aim  at  a 
distant  hoiiaon.  Nora  Sootia,Newlbtindland,  and  CqieBraton, 
ate  glaciated  throaghont,  and  stiewed  widi  mixed  dzift. 

<hi  the  Canadian  side,  strin  at  Qaebeo  point  into  tha  gnlf 
and  op  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrenoe ;  the  land  is'terraoed, 
bonldetB  an  pendied  upon  the  high  grounds,  and  teoeot  shEdDa 
have  been  fbnnd  fu  above  tha  sea.  niese  focts  indicate  the 
passage  of  sca-ica  The  falls  of  Montmoreuci,  neAT  Quebec, 
have  worn  a  notch  in  a  terrace  of  rock,  above  which  marine 
shells  are  found.  The  size  of  the  notch  is  a  measure  of  the 
time  which  lias  elapsed  since  the  shell-beds  and  the  terrace  of 
erosion  were  raised  above  the  sea  ;  for  the  river  only  began  to 
work  at  this  poiut  when  the  land  rose  This  tool-mark  is  well 
seen  from  the  town  of  Quebec  on  a  clear  day,  when  the  notch 
is  filled  with  dark  shadow,  and  the  terrace  is  a  line  of  light. 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York  ;  from  latitude  45°  to  40°  40' ;  strise  found  during 
this  trip,  in  the  latitudes  in  which  icebergs  now  abound  farther 
east,  appear  to  coincide  with  the  probable  run  of  an  arctic 
current  flowing  o^'er  the  land  3000  feet  above  the  present 
high-water  mark,  or  less.  Such  a  current  would  continue  its 
course  from  N.R  to  S.W.  on  the  Canadian  aide,  and  would 
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be  turned  westwards  by  mountains  which  now  separate  tlie  St. 
r^wrence  basin  fmni  the  Atlantic  sloi)e.  The  reflected  cuiTtmts 
would  flow  from  N.W.  to  S.H,  as  they  do  at  the  noi-them 
end  of  Newfoundland  and  off  the  Labmdor  coast.  Striii>  at 
high  levels  point  towards  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  where  the 
Arctic  Current  is  turned  aside.  Strite  at  low  levels  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  converge  upon  distant  mountain-passes,  which 
would  be  sea-straitB  meeting  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  if 
the  land  were  sufficiently  submerged  ;  and  the  Arctic  Current 
would  then  flow  through  these  passes.  Horizontal  striae  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  highest  peak  in  this  district  aim  N.  25*^ 
E.  and  N.  20°  R,  at  1992  and  2307  feet  above  the  sea.  If 
these  marks  on  Mount  Washingt(jn,  in  lat.  44°  15',  wen^ 
made  by  heavy  icebergs  floating  through  a  strait  like  Belle- 
isle,  the  nearest  land  on  the  horizon  was  then  far  awav. 
Lines  produced  in  the  direction  of  these  marks  skiii  the 
sources  of  the  St.  John  and  Penobscot  rivers,  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  falls  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec.  In  this  direction  the  land  is  far 
lower  than  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Washington.  Produced  in 
the  other  direction,  these  lines  pass  over  Long  Island  near 
New  York.  There,  glaciation  is  conspicuous  in  the  latitude 
of  Madrid,  as  it  is  in  the  park  at  Stockhobn  ;  but  the  direction 
of  movement  was  different  at  the  low  level  of  New  York. 
Tavo  hundred  miles  away  from  the  \Vhit<3  Mountains  striae 
near  the  top  of  the  Catskill  range,  at  1935  above  the  sea,  j)oint 
N.  40°  E.  over  low  grounds,  up  tlie  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
into  the  wide  pass  which  now  contains  Lake  George  and  I^ke 
Champlain,  and  which  lately  contained  the  bones  of  a  whale 
buried  in  drift.  In  the  other  direction,  this  mark  aims  into  a  gap. 
On  the  watershed  of  the  gap,  at  2115  feet  above  the  sea,  a  com- 
plicated system  of  cross  marks  aim  N.  77°  K,  and  S.  77°  E. 
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Ill  the  opposite  directiou,  all  these  point  into  a  hollow,  which 
would  be  a  strait  passing  through  the  Catskill  range  west- 
wards if  the  sea  were  2200  feet  deeper  than  it  is  now.  These 
sets,  the  highest  marks  observed,  point  N.  and  E  At  lower 
levels  the  marks  aim  at  passes  N.  and  W.  For  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  and  up  to  a  height  of  1800  feet,  horizontal  strise  on  the 
Catskill  escarpment,  and  in  the  low  country  beneath  it,  aim  at 
the  lowest  ground  on  the  distant  horizon,  which  is  between 
the  Adirondak  and  Green  Mountains,  and  leads  through  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  back  to  the  gulf.  This  certainly 
was  a  sea-strait  when  the  whale  swam  in  it. 

Fifty-seven  miles  below  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  near 
high-water  mark  at  Barrytown,  opposite  to  the  southern  end 
of  the  Catskill  range,  the  strise  turn  and  point  N.  8**  W.  At 
New  York,  in  the  central  park  and  near  Broadway,  about  lat. 
40^  40',  at  six  different  stations,  stride  aim  K  21^  30^  36^  37^, 
.^9^  45^  W.  Some  of  the  stones  in  this  central  park  contain 
large  plates  of  mica,  and  may  have  come  from  the  White 
Moimtaiiis,  or  from  the  "azoic"  regions  about  the  Adirondaks. 
Otliers  may  have  come  from  Labrador,  for  they  match  rocks 
in  tliat  country.  Further  north,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a 
system  of  marks  seems  to  converge  upon  a  chain  of  lakes 
in  Maine.  A  line  produced  X.  55"  AV.  from  Eastport  strikes 
the  Pemadumcook  Lake.  Lines  produced  N.  14^  W.,  and  N. 
28""  W.  from  l^ortland,  avoid  the  WHiite  ^Mountains,  which  are 
visible  at  a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  strike  the  Mooselook- 
maguntic  Lake  near  Saddleback  Mountain,  about  lat.  45^. 
These  converge  upon  a  low  watershed.  A  line  produced  X, 
25"  W.  from  Boston  skirts  the  western  side  of  the  White 
Mountains,  and  enters  a  wide  pass  wliich  leads  to  Canada. 
If  the  direction  of  the  highest  sti'iie  of  this  series  be  taken 
as  the  direction  of  the  main  arctic  stream,  X.  25"  E.  to  S.  25'' 
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W.,  it  would  strike  agaiust  the  White  Mountains,  Green 
Mountains,  Adirondaks,  and  Catskills,  and  glance  westwards  to 
Eastport,  Portland,  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York.  It  would 
escape  from  passes  in  the  main  itrnge,  as  the  Arctic  Current 
now  escapes  through  the  Spotted  Islands  off  Labrador,  and 
through  deeps  between  the  sunken  banks  off  Newfoundland. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  marks  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  correspond  in  direction.  At  Montreal 
Mountain,  striae  point  N.K  magnetic ;  at  Brockville,  they 
point  N.  45^  E.  true ;  at  Niagara  Falls  N.  20°  and  N.  5°  E ; 
at  Buffalo  N  20°  and  N.  13°  K  But,  while  a  general  south- 
westerly direction  is  thus  marked  by  strong  deep  lines,  other 
lines  cross  in  all  directions.  At  Brockville,  for  instance,  a 
deep  groove  three  or  four  feet  wide  aims  N.  45°  E.,  and  all 
lines  in  it  down  to  hair-lines  aim  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  on  a  neighbouring  rock  a  cross  system  of  smaller  grooves 
aims  N.W.  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction ; 
and  at  Prescott,  the  only  marks  found  aimed  N.  20°  W. 
The  water-lines  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  are  not  striated, 
though  much  worn  by  winter  ice.  These  variations  in  a 
wide  plain  accord  with  the  erratic  movements  of  icebergs  in 
summer,  the  strong  markings  seem  to  agree  with  the  general 
combined  movement  of  the  spring  drift. 

So  far  these  fixed  marks  agree  with  the  probable  move- 
ments of  an  arctic  current  In  order  to  make  the  marks,  a 
polar  land-glacier  would  have  to  climb  more  than  2000  feet 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount 
Washington.  According  to  other  marks  it  also  climbed  over 
the  watershed  of  the  St  Lawrence  into  the  Mississippi  basin, 
and  reached  lat  39^  which  seems  an  impossible  feat  for  land- 
ice  to  accomplish. 

Though  other  observers  have  found  striated  rocks  south 


of  Buf^o^  in  the  central  difliict  iioiie  were  t'oimd  duriug  1 
QoB  expedition.  AU  the  rock-euifacGs  found  in  the  Western 
States  were  either  weaUieied  or  w;iter-'worii,  though  many 
were  newly  anoorezed.  Foasils  project  half  au  inch  at  loony 
spota^  Bat  glaciated  boaldets  were  found  near  St,  Louis,  at 
iDdiao^ioliB^  Lafayette^  Fort  AVayne,  CiYStliue,  Upper  Son- 
dujB^,  and  many  other  placek  near  the  watershed  of  tribu- 
taiies  of  the  Ohio  and  St  Lawrence.  Many  were  found 
between  lat  39°  and  40",  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Not 
one  sontb  of  39°  in  these  atatLS,  ur  south  of  41°  in  Western 
Penoaylvania  At  St,  Lonis,  Vi  uc(.>unes,  Louisville,  Cincinnati. 
and  Pittsbn^ ;  along  the  banh^  of  rivers,  and  beside  railways, 
no  single  specimen  ooald  be  diBcovered.  At  these  places,  and 
in  Kentacl^,  further  south,  near  hit  37",  the  rucks  are  covered 
by  thick  beds  of  pure  clay  andfine  sand.  Soutli  of  a  line  drawn 
from  lat  41°,  long.  81°,  diagonally,  south  and  wust,  to  lat  3S)°,.  i 
long.  90°,  near  St.  Louis,  no  glaciated  bouldei-s  were  found.  A  I 
short  distance  north  of  the  line,  blocks  of  Laureutian  gneiss 
as  big  as  bullocks  arc  scattered  broadcast  over  the  fiat  prairies. 
The  nearest  fixed  rock^  of  the  kind  are  about  Lake  Superior, 
but  stones  of  the  very  same  size,  imttem,  and  material,  are  on 
tlie  top  of  the  Catskill  ranye,  on  the  top  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tiiins,  on  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Washiogton,  on  the  highest 
gixiund  near  BufTalo,  on  the  high  grounds  near  Niagara,  at 
Brockville,  on  Montreal  Mountain,  at  Quebec,  on  hills  be- 
side the  Straits  of  Belbisle,  on  islands  near  Hamilton  Inlet  in 
Labrador.  Similar  stones  are  strewed  over  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  liead  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  all  down  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  New. York. 
None  were  found  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  or 
Washington.  Water-worn  drift  abounds  at  all  these  places, 
hut  no  striated  gneiss  boulders  were  found  there.   On  the  banks 
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of  the  Potomac  and  at  Washington  are  large  stones  in  clay, 
but  none  of  those  found  were  striated  At  Harrisburg  is  a 
similar  deposit.  Icebergs  and  rafts  of  coast-ice  are  carrying 
northern  drift  stones  in  the  Atlantic,  and  if  America  were 
submerged  the  Arctic  Current  might  carry  them  as  far  as  lat  39", 
long.  90^  for  Atlantic  bergs  reach  lat  37°  in  long.  47°  W.  If 
a  polar  glacier  carried  these  stones  they  ought  to  be  found  in 
great  moraine  heaps  at  the  end,  but  nothing  like  a  terminal 
moraine  exists  in  the  prairies.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  plains 
are  almost  as  flat  as  the  sea,  and  where  the  country  rolls,  sheets 
of  drift  cover  the  rolling  plain,  as  snow  covers  it  in  winter. 
The  stones  and  clay  were  sm*ely  dropped  from  melting  ice- 
rafts,  as  snow  is  shed  from  clouds,  and  as  stones  are  now  sown 
in  the  Atlantic  : — ^bixjadcast  Observations  made  in  America 
so  far  agree  with  observations  made  in  Europe. 

In  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1864, 
Agassiz  attributes  glacial  phenomena  to  polar  glaciers  which 
reached  lat  36°  at  least,  and  were  6000  feet  thick  in  lat.  44°. 
A  theory  espoused  by  Eamsay,  Geikie,  Sir  W.  Logan,  Agassiz, 
and  such  men,  is  worthy  of  careful  investigation.  The  obser- 
vations above  recorded  seem  rather  to  indicate  the  action  of 
polar  currents,  like  those  which  exist,  than  the  existence  of 
polar  glaciers  of  these  dimensions.  The  facts  above  stated  may 
swell  the  pile  on  which  a  just  opinion  must  be  founded  at  last 
The  question  turns  on  the  denuding  power  of  the  Atlantic  drift 
The  forms  into  which  the  land  has  been  ground  by  some  ice- 
engine  closely  resemble  glacier-work ;  if  the  Atlantic  drift 
is  too  small  to  account  for  the  work,  the  polar  glacier  is  the 
only  resource.  After  seeing  glaciers  and  sea-icebergs  at  work, 
and  hearing  the  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
polar  sea-drift,  the  writer  holds  to  the  opinion  expressed  above, 
and  takes  his  stand  on  the  iceberg  for  the  present 
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GLACUL    PERIODS. 


One  general  conclusiou  arrived  at  is,  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture at  the  earth's  surface  may  now  be  as  cold  as  it  has  ever 
been,  though  climate  has  varied  at  particular  spots. 

In  Britain,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a  recent  "  glacial 
period."  whose  marks  are  perfectly  fresh ;  but  according  to 
theory,  partly  founded  upon  these  marks,  it  was  a  period  like 
that  which  now  prevails  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and 
the  coasts  of  Labrador. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (quoted  by  Lyell,  chap,  vii..  Principles  of 
Geology,  9th  edition,  1853)  calculated  in  1852  that  the  snow- 
line and  glaciers  would  reach  the  sea  in  Wales  and  Ireland — 

1.  U  the  Gulf  Stream  were  diverted. 

2.  If  land  in  Northern  Europe  were  depressed  500  feet 

3.  If  a  cold  current  swept  over  the  submerged  area  simul- 

taneously. 

The  British  marks  above  described  seem  to  prove  that  a 
cold  current  did  sweep  south-westwards  over  Great  Britain, 
at  a  time  when  the  land  was  submerged  about  3000  feet ;  and 
that  glaciers  did  reach  the  sea  in  these  countries  till  land 
rose  to  the  level  of  1400  feet^  or  thereabouts. 

There  has  also  been  a  recent  glacial  period  in  North 
America,  but,  accoixling  to  theory,  it  was  only  the  marine 
climate,  which  now  exists  to  the  east  in  corresponding  lati- 
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todee.  Sir  C.  I^^  has  pointed  out  that  the  glacial  period  of 
tiie  Sootltent  Uemiaphete  comeB  still  nearer  to  the  Xtimtox ; 
and  if  Bimilar  oonditioiis  pierailed  in  the  noithem  half  of 
the  world,  the  cold  mi^  drift  as  far  there. 

In  chap,  vii,  iVMwipfM.ij^  Gtotogg,  it  ia  pointed  ont  tiiat 
Cwtftin  Cook  found  bdow  many  bthoma  thiok  exteitdinff 
downtotiiebmikof8e»-clifbinla&  59°  S.,  which  oorre^KindB 
to  Northern  Scotland ;  and  that  he  fonnd  the  perpetual  snow- 
line coincident  with  the  aearlerel  in  lat  54*  &,  whieh  oon»- 
sponds  to  Yorksldre. 

Zn  the  lUiatraUd  Zondom  J/imn  of  18th  June  1864  »  & 
woodoat  and  a  deaoiiption  of  a  oollisidn  with  an  iceberg  on 
tiie4thof  AprillSHinlalatade  64''40'a  About  nddway 
between  Melbonnie  and  Gspe^Hom,  the  Bcrew-8teamer'';3ba}lil 
Standard,'  while  sailing  wiUi  a  stavng  breeze^  snddfln^TWBi 
into  a  dense  fog,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  ran  against  S^slilF 
"six  hondred"  feet  high.  Aiter  bumping  and  scraping  doog 
this  floating  island  for  more  tlian  half  a  mile,  and  sufTerii^ 
great  damage,  the  vessel  rounded  the  end  of  the  cliff  and  so 
escaped  Slie  loade  lier  way  under  jury-masts  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  the  earlier  months  of  the  same  year,  the  Himalaya 
and  other  vessels  returning  irom  Melbourne  found  these  seas 
"beset  with  ieebei^"  At  the  rate  of  l-9th  above  water,  this 
berg  was  5400  feet  thick,  4800  feet  under  water,  and  600 
above.  In  latitudes  corresponding  to  the  Moume  mountains, 
the  Solway  Firth,  Cumberland,  and  Durham,  the  sea  is  beset 
with  hills  of  ice  a  great  deal  thicker  than  all  that  is  visible  of 
the  British  Isles.  If  the  sea  were  level  with  the  top  of  Ben 
Nevis,  a  berg  of  this  size  might  touch  the  top,  scrape  the 
bottom  of  Loch  Linne,  500  feet  below  the  present  sea-level,  and 
rise  600  feet  above  water  still.  Changes  of  climate,  and 
glacial  denudation,  which  such  fleets  might  accomplish,  are 
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not  easy  to  calculate.  Sailors,  familiar  with  beigs  oflf  New- 
foundland, affiim  that  even  these  are  insignificant  to  bei'gs 
commonly  seen  off  Cape  Horn. 

There  are  plenty  of  glaciei's  in  New  Zealand,  about  Cape 
Horn,  and  in  South  America ;  and  very  large  icebergs,  150, 
250,  and  300  feet  high,  and  two  miles  in  circumference,  have 
been  seen  adrift  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  between  lat.  36® 
and  39^  These  last  were  in  latitudes  which  coiTespond  to 
Gibraltar,  parts  of  Africa,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Candia,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Cabool,  Japan,  and  Washington. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  long  ago  imagined  possible  distributions 
of  land  and  sea  which  might,  as  he  argues,  produce  great 
geneml  changes  of  climate  over  the  whole  eaith. 

Having  climbed  thus  far,  some  well-established  facts 
begin  to  wear  a  different  aspect. 

If  marks  in  Scandinavia  and  Britain  do  in  fact  prove  that 
a  cold  current  changed  the  climate  of  Western  Europe,  then 
similar  currents  may  have  done  as  much  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
necessaiy  to  assume  a  general  glacial  period  in  past  time, 
because  marks  of  ice  are  found  on  rocks  in  countries  where 
the  climate  is  now  excessively  hot. 

It  is  proved  that  glacial  action  once  extended  a  great  way 
from  the  Swiss  mountains  ;  and  that  fact  has  been  used  to 
support  the  argument  for  a  period  of  intense  cold.  But  if 
ever  tliere  was  a  Baltic  current  east  of  England,  Switzerland 
was  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  must 
have  shared  the  influence  which  chilled  Scotland. 

Tlie  highest  Swiss  mountains  are  about  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  their  peipetual  snow-line  is  at  about  8500,  and  glaciers 

*  In  his  address,  Sopt.  14,  1864,  at  Bath,  lie  attributes  a  former  extension 
of  alpine  glaciers  to  the  submergence  of  land,  now  the  Sahara,  where  marine 
slu'lls  have  lH*en  found. 
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dide  to  Tithin  8000  feet  of  tiia  sea-level  dow.  The 
tenqtentnn  bebw  ia  aboot  55° ;  but  if  Western  Eumpe  were 
simb  3000  feet  or  more,  to  the  level  of  boiildera  on  Beiiin 
Wyria  and  Driom  Uaobdar  in  ScotlaDd,  and  ou  the  Dovre- 
Qdld  in  SoandinsTU,  then  the  Baltic  Current,  which  carried 
8oBiidiiia.TUii  boolden  into  Poland,  might  also  wash  the  base 
at  the  Alps.  Tbey  ue  in  the  latitude  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  mean  coast  tonpentture  is  41°  instead  of  55°.  At  this 
rate  the  high  Alps  voald  still  be  10,000  and  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  in  legions  where  Glaisher  found  snow 
Uling  above  Eng^d,  in  June  1863,  when  the  surface  bom- 
peiatiire  was  66°.  Alps  12,000  feet  high,  with  a  mean  t«m- 
peiataie  of  41°  at  the  base,  and  a  cold  sea  passing  westwards, 
mij^t  wdl  breed  gUciets  large  enough  to  be  launched  aa  ice- 
beig?  if  Sootiond  and  Scandinavia  were  chilled  and  frozen  also.  \ 

When  the  land  rose,  theee  alpine  glaciers  would  dwindle  if  '. 

the  climate  wanned  as  the  sea  fell,  but  they  might  take  a  -r 

long  time  to  shrink  to  their  present  size.* 

Cold  is  not  easily  driven  from  a  fortress  of  which  it  has 
long  held  possessioa  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  the  winter's 
frost  "  out  of  the  ground."  If  the  tail  of  the  polar  glacial 
system  passed  near  the  Alps,  existing  glaciers  may  be  rem- 
nants of  a  large  local  system,  like  that  which  once  covered 
Scandinavia,  and  is  now  dwindling  away  there. 

If  the  Mediterranean  were  the  receptacle  of  an  arctic 
current  laden  with  icebergs  launched  from  the  Alps,  and  drift- 
ing over  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  low  lands  then  under 
the  sea,  there  might  be  a  local  glacier  system  in  Syria,  and 
icebeigs  in  latitudes  which  correspond  to  seas  ofT  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

*  Hitchcock,  an  eminent  American  geologist,  found  what  he  considered  to 
be  ancient  nea-beBcheH,  at  abont  3000  feet  above  the  ma,  in  Switzerland. 
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Hooker  found  an  ancient  moraine  beside  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  photographs  of  the  Holy  Land  show  rock-forms 
which  strongly  resemble  ice-work. 

Still  further  south,  in  Africa,  snowy  mountains  now  exist. 
If  the  cold  stream  ran  that  way,  these  may  have  bred  glaciers 
at  the  Equator  itself. 

As  described  by  Captain  Grant  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Ethnological  Society,  in  June  1863,  the  country  about  the 
source  of  the  Nile  has  a  glaciated  form.  Some  parts  of  it  were 
said  to  consist  of  "  flat-topped  hills,  with  outbursts  of  granite  ; 
rounded  masses  are  lying  upon  each  other  ;  there  are  saddle^ 
backed  hills  whose  western  faces  are  steep  and  broken  ;  and 
large  loose  stones  are  scattered  about."  As  snow  was  in  sight, 
and  moraines  are  in  the  Lebanon,  as  the  climate  of  this 
raised  African  plain  is  temperate  now,  a  glacial  period  is 
possible  even  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile.* 

In  Central  Asia  is  a  large  system  of  local  glaciers  in  the 
Himalayas,  which  are  well  described  by  Hooker.  According 
to  that  traveller  these  glaciers  are  now  dwindling  away,  for 
their  marks  extend  far  beyond  their  present  limits.  Are  we 
therefore  boimd  to  assume  that  the  whole  world  is  getting 
warmer  ? 

The  snow-line  of  the  Himalayas  is  now  at  15,000  feet, 
and  the  mean  temperature  at  Delhi  is  73°.  On  the  coast  of 
China,  in  the  latitude  of  Delhi,  the  mean  temperature  is  64^ 
according  to  Dove's  Isotherms.  But  if  Behring's  Straits  were 
wider,  the  climate  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China  would  suffer. 
There  is  a  cold  current  there  now,  it  would  be  colder.  Accord- 
ing to  Kotzebue,  there  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  vegeta- 

*  This  guess  is  left  as  first  printed.  It  is  not  founded  on  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  place ;  but  as  the  Sahara  is  now  proved  to  be  a  recent  sea- 
bottom,  Alpine  or  Scandinavian  Imnlders  may  be  found  there. 
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tion  on  opptiBitt!  ousts  in  IVhring's  Strail-s,  where  no  widir 
tban  the  Stnit!<  »r  Dovit  ;  the  western  American  const 
is  well-wooded,  but  the  etuit'C'ni  Asian  coast  is  bare  and 
A  oairunt  runs  inwards  on  the  American  side,  and 
B  antic  current  is  b<<lieved  to  run  out  on  the  Asian 
side. 

"  But  if  BduingB  Straita  were  aa  wide  as  tlie  Kortlj  Atlftntic 
betweea  Greenlnnd  and  Scandinavia,  so  as  to  spill  the  Arctic 
CmieDt  south-westward  along  the  uiountaius  of  Chinese 
Tutaiy,  and  over  the  low  grounds  of  eastern  Asia  past  tiw 
Himalayae^  and  over  India ;  then,  even  thou<;;h  the  glacier- 
System  of  the  Iliinnlnyas  were  lowered  nearur  to  the  earth's 
centte  Out  of  the  e<ild  and  into  the  heat,  the  cold  would  gain 
if  the  sea  weie  chilled,  and  the  mean  temperature  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  changed  from  73°  t<i  64°,  or  to  some  lower  teui- 
peratnie. 

If  mountains  28,000  feet  high  were  lowered  to  18.000.  and 
stood  in  chilled  water,  with  a  climate  like  that  of  England  at 
the  coast,  tlien  the  anow-line  would  be  lowered,  and  Indian 
mountains  might  well  breed  larger  glaciers. 

They  might  even  launch  icebergs,  and  send  stone-fleets 
south-westwanls  to  choke  harbours  on  the  African  coast,  and 
do  glacial  work  alrout  tlie  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Ill  North  America  a  glacial  period  reached  latitudes 
which  icebergs  now  reach  in  the  Atlantic,  and  it  appears 
that  the  continent  was  submerged  alxmt  3000  feet  during 
some  part  of  the  "  glacial  period."  Eminent  men  hold  that  it 
was  a  period  of  intense  cold  and  enormous  glaciers.  The 
writer  believes  that  it  was  a  periotl  very  like  the  present, 
during  which  the  Arctic  Current  has  changed  its  course,  and 
land  lias  risen  and  sunk  about  3000  feet. 

The  changes  of  level  required  to  swamp  continents  and 
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change  the  course  of  oceau-ciiircnte,  are  not  so  large  as  may 
be  supposed. 

500  feet  would  sink  the  source  of  the  Volga  and  drown 
the  most  of  Europe. 

2850  feet  would  sink  the  source  of  the  Danube ;  4500 
would  sink  the  Elbe  ;  1250  feet  would  sink  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance ;  800  feet  Basle  ;  1400  feet  the  Clyde  ;  and  boulders 
are  perched  on  higher  European  watersheds,  in  Scantlinavia, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  central  Europe. 

At  4575  feet,  on  the  Dovrefjeld,  granite  blocks  are  on 
mica  slate  (Von  Buch,  etc.) 

At  3000  feet,  on  Ikiinn  Wyvis,  mica-schist  is  upon  slate. 

At  3000  feet,  on  Driom  Uachdar,  gray  granite  is  on  slate. 
All  these  are  at  places  where  transport  by  local  glaciers  is 
out  of  the  question.  On  the  Jura  mountains,  erratics  derived 
from  the  Alps  are  common  at  about  3600  feet,  and  they  too 
may  have  floated  on  ice-rafts,  according  to  this  theory  of  a 
sunken  land  now  raised  in  Europe. 

In  Asia,  the  Ganges  runs  out  of  a  glacier  at  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  How  much  would  sink  China  is  not  ascer- 
tained, but  most  of  India  would  be  drowned  by  a  depression 
of  4000  feet. 

In  America,  630  feet  would  sink  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Ontario  is  below  the  sea-level  now.  If 
ancient  fossil-shells  of  marine  origin  are  sea-marks,  most  of  the 
high  land  in  the  world  has  been  under  the  sea  at  some  time. 

If  terraces  be  sea-marks,  there  are  terraces  on  Snowdon,  and 
on  the  Alps,  according  to  Hitchcock,  at  3000  feet ;  high  up  on 
the  Himalayas,  according  to  Hooker ;  and  at  about  3000  feet 
on  the  AVhite  Mountains  in  North  America.  Sea-shells  were 
found  at  3000  feet  on  Snowdon,  by  Mr.  Baumgarten,  in  1847. 

There   are  cold  cUmates*  glaciers,  and  glacial  action  in 
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spots  all  over  the  world,  wherever  mountains  are  high  enough 
to  reach  the  cold,  so  as  to  catch  and  condense  the  clouds. 
If  such  hills  stand  on  the  western  side  of  an  ocean  stretching 
nearly  from  pole  to  pole,  and  are  washed  by  a  cold  stream,  as 
in  Greenland,  any  quantity  of  glacier-work  yet  foimd  may 
be  accounted  for,  without  assuming  any  great  universal 
change  of  climate  at  the  distance  from  the  earth's  centre 
which  is  now  high-water  ifiark. 

Though  climate  has  changed  place,  it  is  not  proved  that 
the  snow-line  has  sunk  and  risen  again  everywhere. 

One  of  the  last  writers  who  have  specially  studied  this 
subject,  in  speaking  of  Scotland,  says  : — 

"  In  whatever  way  the  change  was  brought  about,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  when  the  land  began  once  more  to  rise  the  temperature  had 
likewise  risen.** 

This  accords  entirely  with  what  has  been  said  above. 
But  the  following  passages  from  the  same  page  do  not : — 

"  The  siibmei^ence  of  a  large  tract  of  land  would  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  climate.  .  .  .  The  depression  seems  to  have  been  general  over  the 
north  of  EuroiKJ,  though  probably  varying  greatly  in  extent  in  different 
regions."  * 

According  to  the  theory  now  submitted  to  the  merciful 
consideration  of  able  judges,  any  depression  of  land  that  lets 
an  arctic  or  antarctic  current  flow  past  an  eastern  coast  will 
not  ameliorate  but  spoil  a  good  climate  ;  and  such  depressions 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  probably  caused  the  last  "  glacial 
period"  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  perhaps  in  the  Alps 
and  l\yrenees,  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  India,  America,  and  it 
may  be  in  Xubia  also. 

There  is  yet  another  theory  which  will  account  for  larger 

•  On  thf  Phenomena  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland ^  by  Archibald  Geikie. 
Glasgow,  John  Gray,  99  Hutchison  Street     1863.    P.  102. 
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glaciers  if  icebergs  of  the  dimensions  described  are  too  small 
to  account  for  the  ice-marks.  * 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  if  the  general  temperature 
of  the  earth's  upper  crust  were  a  little  wanner,  and  solar 
mdiation  the  same,  there  might  be  more  glacial  action. 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  ought  to  be  warmer 
than  the  northern,  and  glaciers  ought  to  abound  most  in  the 
coldest  side,  if  glaciers  resulted  from  cold  alone.  It  is  not  so 
in  fact,  because  glaciers  result  from  cold  and  heat.  Many 
English  sportsmen  have  described  these  regions.  Hooker 
gives  a  reason  for  the  abundance  of  glaciers  on  the  warmest 
side  of  the  hills ;  Maury  tries  to  explain  like  facts,  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  in  his  "  sailing  directions." 

There  is  often  a  clear  hard  sky  to  the  north,  behind  the 
ridge,  when  the  southern  districts  are  shrouded  in  mist,  and 
deluged  with  rain,  below  the  snow-line.  Warm  moist  equa- 
torial winds  which  sweep  over  the  hot  plains  of  India  come 
loaded  with  transparent  vapour.  Wliile  thus  expanded,  the 
vapour  only  serves  to  intensify  the  heat  by  refracting  the 
sun's  rays  like  a  lens,  but  when  these  hot  wet  whids  meet 
the  cold  air  of  the  high  mountains,  they  are  cooled  and  con- 
tract, the  vapour  is  condensed  into  mist,  the  lens  is  spoiled, 
and  the  clouds  drop  their  loads  while  they  screen  the  snow 
from  the  sun.  These  big  snow-heaps  spread  an  awning  of 
cloud  in  the  air,  to  shield  them  from  light. 

Tlie  winds  which  pass  over  the  Himalayas  have  but  a 
scanty  remnant  of  their  store  to  bestow  upon  the  northern 
slopes  and  high  plateaus  of  central  Asia  ;  they  carry  little  to 
the  polar  regions,  to  which  the  cai^o  was  firat  consigned  To 
use  Maury's  illustration,  the  wet  is  squeezed  out  by  cold,  as 

*  For  a  theory  of  this  kiinl,  see  QuarUrly  Journal  of  Scicmr^  18C4  ;  Hiid  a 
hrturc  (h'livtrwl  at  th«'  Royal  Institution,  by  Dr.  Franklnnd,  Jan.  29,  1864. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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water  is  wiuiig  fiom  a  sponge.  There  is  a  clear  sky  on  the 
northern  siile,  and  the  snow  wliich  doea  fall  there  melts 
rapidly,  or  evaporates,  because  the  siin'a  luys  are  but  little 
impeded  by  clouds  in  the  lens  of  air. 

If  thew  were  more  water  in  the  air  generally,  there  would 
be  more  clouds ;  and  these  would  form  moat  at  the  coldest 
spote,  because,  in  the  Himalayas  and  elsewhere,  that  is  the 
rv'Sidt  of  evaporation  and  condensation  on  the  lai^est  scale. 

A  confinnation  of  this  opinion  is  given  by  the  weather  of 
1863,  1864.  In  Britain  and  Canada  the  summers  were  verj' 
warm  and  briglit ;  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  unusually 
cold  and  very  misty.  There  was  more  evaporation  at  ont- 
place,  imd  more  condensation  elsewhere. 

If  the  whole  of  the  sea  were  frozen,  there  could  be  few 
clouds  ;  but  if  the  whole  world  were  warmer,  there  would 
be  more  evaporation  everywhere,  swifter  movements,  more 
coudensatiou  about  the  Poles,  and  more  glacial  action  at  bigli 
li;v-,'!paiidlalitudt-s. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  In  Scandinavia,  apparently 
for  the  same  reason. 

Warm  wet  south-westers,  loaded  with  raoiature,  picked  up 
fixjm  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  fly  over  the  sea  and  the  low 
islands  olf  Scotland,  but  they  begin  to  drip  as  eoon  as  they 
gt^t  to  high  land.  Tlie  rain-fall  at  Inverary  and  Gairloch  is 
far  greater  than  in  the  Western  Isles  and  Shetland ;  but 
when  the  clouds  reach  the  snowy  land  about  Bergen,  they 
pour.  About  the  glacier  districts  there  are  floods  and  snow- 
storms when  there  is  clear  weather  close  at  hand.  When  the 
winds  get  to  the  high  grounds,  about  higher  watersheds 
further  to  the  north  and  east,  they  have  still  a  remnant  of 
snow  for  Sueeha'tten,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  make  snow- 
domes  and  glaciers.     The  .summer  sun  clears  most  of  Scan- 
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(liiiavia,  because  the  sky  is  generally  clear  to  the  east  of  the 
hills,  and  the  sky  is  clear  because  Bergen  and  the  west  coast 
glaciers  have  cleared  it  From  Bodals  Kaabc,  glaciers  stream 
down  almost  into  the  sea  ;  but  there  is  no  glacier  worthy  of 
the  name  at  8000  feet  above  the  sea  further  east,  and  still 
further  inland,  at  Sneeh^etten  and  Eoraas  (chaps,  xiv.  to  xviii.) 

Tlie  Bergen  glaciers  catch  the  Scotch  clouds  when  they 
land,  and  hold  them  till  they  are  well-nigh  drained. 

Sntefell,  in  Iceland,  is  another  case  in  point.  It  stands 
far  to  the  west,  and  has  a  local  glacier  system ;  it  often 
gathers  clouds  from  a  clear  sky,  and  rivulets  pour  down  fi-om 
it  while  neighbouring  tops  are  clear  of  mist  and  snow,  and 
rivers  which  flow  from  them  are  all  but  dry.  It  is  a  cloud- 
condenser,  distilling  glaciers  from  the  air. 

Iceland  itself  is  another  example.  All  the  lai-ge  glacier- 
systems  are  on  the  south,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  ;  no 
glaciei-s  approach  the  sea  on  the  northern  coast  (chap,  xxv.) 

Every  floating  iceberg  is  suiTounded  by  a  veil  of  mist, 
which  preserves  the  cold  mass  by  stopping  light  The  wetter 
and  warmer  the  air  is,  the  thicker  is  the  fog  which  resulta 
Fogs  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  near  the  borders  of  the 
hot  and  cold  water,  are  peculiarly  dense  (chaps,  xxiii,  xxiv. 
xliii,  etc.) 

On  a  bright  day  after  a  shower  of  snow,  the  shadows  of 
posts  in  Hyde  Park  are  often  marked  out  in  lines  of  snow, 
when  the  rest  of  the  ground  has  been  cleared  by  sunlight 
Of  two  vessels  of  water  in  sunlight  and  shade,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  house,  the  one  on  which  light  falls  most  loses  most 
weight  by  evapoKition. 

Thi'  following  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  19/A  June 
18()4. — Tw(j  glass  vessels  int<*n<lod  to  hold  milk  in  a  dairj', 
were  partially  RIUmI  with  garden  mould  and  water,  made  equal 
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iu  weight,  and  txpuRi-il  iiti  ii[i{x>site  sides  of  tbe  same  liuuse— 
tilt!  north  side  undi^i'  a  Vfiniidiih,  on  tlie  suuth  side  rm  n  pillar^l 
22rf  t/^ftiK,— After  Hhuut  Ibrty-i^ight  hours  weighed     Weather  ■] 
fine ;  strong  S,W.  brei^zcs,  aud  br^ht  suii  during  the  day ;  ele« 
sky  at  night ;  no  mill. 

Shade         .....  94^  ounces, 

light 76 

Difference  .  \»^ 

Sun-light  is  a  force  which  Ufla  water,  but  it  is  turned  i 
by  any  screen  which  casts  a  dark  shade. 

But  if  the  whole  eartli  were  warmer,  tlie  sea  woiUd  1 
wanner  and  would  evaporate  I'aater,  to  form  more  clouds,  t 
give  more  shade  to  tlie  ice-condeusers,  whieh  now  exist,  i 
spite  of  sunlight,  even  on  the  tops  of  volcanoes. 

If  Himalayan,  Scandinavian,  and  Icelandic  glaciera  exujl 
because  there  is  a  warm  sea  and  a  bright  sun  at  the  K<£uat<l 
it  seems  (u  iiiHuw  lliat,  ihvy  wuuld  ^tuw  ]iui;i.'T,  and  Uiat 
polar  systems  would  move  faster,  and  so  get  further  into 
warm  regions,  if  more  power  were  applied  at  the  boiler-end 
of  the  caloric  engine. 

Tlie  same  result  follows  if  more  fuel  is  burned  under  s 
still,  or  if  colder  water  is  poured  on  the  worm ;  in  either 
case  the  liquor  flows  faster.  If  weight  be  added  iu  one  scaler 
or  taken  from  the  other,  the  result  is  the  same  on  the  balance. 

Because  there  are  large  glacier  systems  in  Iceland,  doee 
above  boiling  water  and  molten  stone,  there  may  have 
been  glacial  periods  on  a  far  wanner  globe.  But  the  present 
state  of  things  appears  sufBcient  to  account  for  all  glacial 
phenomena  yet  observed. 

Yet  another  theory  has  been  started  to  account  for  glacial 
periods.     It  is  assumed  that  there  are  ivgions  iu  space  which 
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ave  colder  tliaii  others,  and  that  Hit  solar  system  passes  thryugh 
these  rrij,'id  zones  at  stated  periods.  Tliese  regions  are  as  yet 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  mere  traveller,  and  the  ice-records 
which  ho  has  endeavoured  to  translate  do  not  seem  to  reach 
far  back  or  recur  at  uitervals.  If  anything  is  to  be  learned 
aboiit  fossil  climat-cs,  patient  grubbing  in  mud  and  ashes 
may  do  more  than  soaring  at  once  after  astronomers  into 
infinite  space. 

Tlie  way  upwards  lies  downwanis  at  first.  A  breaker 
falls  headlong,  but  the  spray  rises,  and  the  force  of  the  fall 
builds  up  the  sea-beach.  We  must  wade  through  water  to 
dry  land,  and  grope  in  darkness  before  we  can  reach  light. 


■^      -"-n 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
DEPOSITION  I. 

MTDUL  SCmrCK — FORCB — ENGINES — TOOLS — HABKa 

III  the  jureoeditig  pages  an  attempt  has  beeu  made  to  shoirfl 
that  Bome  bnmchee  of  geology  may  be  studied  eximrimimtalfy.  I 

Small  engiiie^  which  are  worked  hy  the  natural  foroeall 
which  work  natoral  engines,  imitate  nature  ;  and  if  all  me-J 
ohanios  are  porta  of  one  system,  that  which  is  learned  froa>] 
one  engine  applies   to  all     So  in    studying  "dynamic! 
geology,"  worIdng-model8  are  asefiil  aids. 

Hen  can  neitber  alter  the  laws  of  nature  nor  oppose  tbei 
with  success  ;  they  must  obey ;  but  they  can  work  vntii 
nature's  powera  by  obeying  nature's  laws.  An  engineer 
cnnnot  stir  a  boat  by  stuffing  a  furnace  with  ice  and  a  con- 
denser with  enibera  ;  but  by  using  heat  and  cold  in  the  natural 
unler  of  heat  below  and  cold  above,  pistons  are  lifted  and 
lowered,  and  steamboats  are  moved  horizontally  round  tie 
world.  We  are  too  short-lived  and  shortr^ighted  to  see  with 
bodily  eyes  large  geological  movement*  and  chaises,  which, 
in  long  periods  of  time,  take  place  in  air,  sea,  and  land,  about 
us  ;  we  cannot  even  hope  to  see  the  whole  of  the  outside  of 
the  ball  on  which  we  dwell ;  we  cannot  get  at  the  inside  of 
it  at  all.  The  comprehension  of  any  pari^  of  this  engine  is 
out  of  our  reach,  because  we  cannot  even  see  the  works.  But 
models  may  be  worked  by  the  aid  of  natural  forces,  and  when 
the  models  are  engines  of  nuinageable  size,  their  mode  <rf 
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actiou  is  more  easily  understood.  We  may  leani  something 
about  the  large  engine,  by  watching  how  small  ones  work. 

There  are  many  things  which  men  know  but  cannot  ex- 
plain, many  facts  which  we  are  incapable  of  xmderstanding. 
We  cannot  explain  why  we  fall  in  air,  sink  or  swim  in  water, 
and  stand  upon  earth.  We  know  the  facts,  but  do  not  ex- 
plain them  by  calling  a  force  "  gi*avitation,"  and  by  talking  of 
'*  gases,  fluids,  and  solids,"  and  their  '*  specific  gravities.'*  But 
in  striving  to  reach  unattainable  knowledge,  some  has  been 
reached  whicli  is  power  when  applied  to  small  engines  ;  and 
which  gives  some  vague  notion  of  the  largest  engine  of  all. 
Astronomy  is  learned  from  the  fall  of  weights,  and  the  flight 
of  small  projectiles.  Geology  may,  in  like  manner,  be  learned 
from  geological  toys.  Himian  minds  cannot  grasp  the  ideas  of 
infinite  size  or  smallness,  space,  time,  or  nimiber ;  but  those 
who  think  are  driven  by  facts  to  perceive  that  these  incom- 
prehensible things  must  be.  If  there  be  a  limit  anvwhere, 
what  is  beyond  it  ? 

Men  can  never  understand  the  great  engine  which  works 
in  infinite  space,  for  they  cannot  even  comprehend  an  atom  ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  ceasing  to  strive.  An  old  Scotch 
saw  says,  ''Aim  at  a  gown  of  gowd,  and  ye*ll  get  the  sleeve 
o't"  In  striving  to  understand  how  mountains  have  been 
made,  we  may  set  natural  mechanical  forces  to  build  and 
demolish  molehills ;  we  can  construct  and  watch  our  little 
enginea  In  seeking  abstract  knowledge,  things  of  practical 
use — shreds  of  the  golden  gown — are  found.  By  experiment, 
designedly  or  accidentally  made,  men  have  learned  all  that 
they  know  about  the  engine  with  which  they  travel  through 
space ;  and  they  have  used  their  knowledge  to  make  small 
useful  engines  to  carry  tlieni  round  the  deck  of  tlieir  si)herical 
rolling  ship. 
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Hy  geological  experiment,  liuiuan  iiiinds  may  gain  more 
knowledge  of  the  engine,  nnder  hatches,  and  by  imitating  it 
gain  more  i)ower.  Engines  are  worked  only  by  using  natural 
l)owers  ;  these  were  foimd  out  while  searching  ;  the  most 
ignorant  searcher  may  chance  to  find  a  treasure,  even  on 
board  of  this  our  argosy  which  circles  round  the  hxul 

Water  and  steam  powder  are  treasures,  but  only  applica- 
tions of  natuml  force  to  human  engines. 

It  to(jk  a  long  time  to  "  invent"  a  wat<3r-mill,  and  a  clock, 
and  other  engincis  wcjrked  by  weights.  The  hydraulic  cranes 
which  now  wave  their  black  iron  arms  like  living  giants,  and 
lift  and  i)our  out  cauldrons  of  molten  iron  as  a  man  lifts  a 
pail  of  watiT,  have  only  appeared  in  modem  times  ;  but  gra- 
vitation, which  works  all  these  engines,  had  been  pouring  rivers 
and  oc(ians  upon  the  earth,  and  steering  it  amongst  other 
stars,  l)efore  there  were  men  or  millers  to  use  that  natural 
mechanical  ])ower.  Like  it,  steam  is  no  human  invention, 
and  it.s  ai)i>licati()U  to  cii^incs  is  nutliing  new.  It  is  told  that 
one  of  till*  many  so-called  inventors  of  steal n-engines  gained 
his  fii'sl  knowledge  of  steani-])ower  from  the  clattering  lid  of 
his  mother's  kettle.  He  was  but  a  young  discoverer,  an 
«>bservant  scli(>lai'  an<l  imitat(>r  ;  and  vet  his  mind  has  swayed 
(►tiler  minds  and  inanimate  matter,  ev(T  since  lie  applied  the 
knowlediic!  which  descende(l  to  him  from  the  iii*st  inventor 
of  kettles,  and  was  left,  by  him  as  a  growing  fund  to  l)enefit 
all  (Migineers.  The  human  inventor  did  not  contrive  a  force  ; 
he  found  one,  and  so  gainer]  ])ower  which  ho  used.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  single  mechanical  principle  in  any  human  con- 
trivances which  had  not  been  api)lied  to  some  natural  engine, 
hmg  before  the  principle  was  "invented"  and  ''])atented"  l>y 
men. 

The  first  savage  who  boiled  a  root  unwittingly  used  steam- 
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power  and  burst  Loilers,  in  the  food  which  he  at^.  A  human 
mind  liad  swayed  the  movements  of  matter,  and  had  set  a 
caloric  engine  to  work  when  a  man  liad  purposely  kindled  a 
fira  But  the  application  of  heat-jwwer  is  far  older.  What- 
ever the  antiquity  of  men,  and  kettles,  and  fires  kindled  by  men 
to  boil  kettles,  may  be,  boiling  springs,  volcanoes,  the  world, 
heat,  and  light,  are  older  than  men  and  their  weak  inventions. 
Tlie  tool-marks  of  the  old  engines  record  part  of  their  history 
on  rocks. 

In  striving  to  understand  the  records  and  the  engines,  the 
best  course  is  to  seek  after  the  powers  employed,  and  set 
them  to  work  when  found. 

If  the  minds  of  men  who  only  discovered  a  use  for  weight 
and  heat  still  sway  the  minds  of  engineers,  and  through  them 
and  their  engines  sway  the  movements  of  inanimate  matter,  a 
greater  Mind  can  at  least  do  as  much  with  the  universe  and 
the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  Earnest  striving  to  solve  pro- 
blems in  natural  science  leads  to  this  belief.  We  can  neither 
see  all  the  face  nor  reach  the  works  of  our  own  little  world,  nor 
can  we  hope  to  understand  even  that  one  wheel  in  the  great 
engine ;  we  cannot  by  searcliing  find  out  its  Maker ;  but  we 
cannot  do  better  than  study  his  works.  The  more  we  see  of 
them,  the  plainer  it  must  appear  that  such  an  engine  had  a 
contriver  who  governs  it. 

In  making  geological  toys  to  imitate  parts  of  the  engine 
of  nature,  all  natural  mechanical  forces  yet  discovered  may  be 
employed  upon  all  materials  within  reach,  and  all  available 
wits  set  to  watch  results  and  turn  knowledge  to  practical  use. 

Millers  have  learned  to  use  gravitation  with  water-weights, 
in  spite  of  river-floods ;  engineers  may  learn  to  use  the  world's 
heat,  in  spite  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

It  has  been  done  in  Italy.     If  Icelanders  would  use  hot 
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Sprii^  which  have  worked  fur  ceuturies,  they  might  hava  I 
wiuterfaidens  Knd  Iiiithouses  ;  tlicy  might  boil  th(!ir  niuttou  I 
for  nothing  and  sell  the  soup  ;  they  luight  at  least  warm  their! 
hOQsee  and  oow^rpres,  irrignte  their  hay-fields,  and  wash  in  | 
the  hot  water  wbidh  ruus  to  waste  at  their  doors.  If  miners  <| 
would  bat  dixect  the  natural  underground  heat^power  which  I 
moves  air  in  deep  mines,  they  might  save  human  lives,  and  I 
the  ooBt  of  power  e^omled  in  ventilation.  If  we  could  leam  J 
to  store  up  and  ose  the  heat-powLT  which  lifts  wat^r  above  J 
ground,  and  ao  works  all  rivers  and  water-mills,  there 
plenty  of  spare  stm-powur  to  work  all  the  lieat^raachinea  oni 
the  earth.  MagnetiBm  has  boen  prfssi-d  aad  s 
pilot ;  that  giant  may,  perhaps,  be  set  to  harder  work.  Eli?o-l 
trioity  is  errand-boy  and  link-man,  gilder  and  doctor,  aDdiJ 
steong  mOQgh  for  any  place.  Light  paints  jrartraits,  kindloc 
fires,  and  teUs  the  blmpe  and  eumpoHitioQ  of  distant  world 
light,  too,  may  be  harnessed  and  set  to  work  in  time. 

Towards  useful  discovery  the  study  of  natural  science 
tends ;  it  can  lead  to  no  ill,  for  tlie  further  we  go  on  this  path 
the  nearer  we  get  to  trutlL  Natural  science  is  not  taught  at 
English  schools,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  studied 
there.  Some  school  of  philosophers  taught  that  the  world 
stood  upon  the  back  of  an  elepliant,  and  the  elephant  upon  a 
tortoise.  It  was  la\vful  to  leam  this  much,  hut  it  was  impious 
to  ask  what  the  tortoise  stood  upon :  no  one  knew  that  mys- 
tery, and  no  one  ought  to  seek  to  know  it.  Once  it  was 
impious  to  assert  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun.  But 
now  tliis  reign  of  authority  has  ended  According  to  mo- 
dem views,  unstable  ground  may  be  cut  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  tortoise,  and  the  sun  does  not  go  round  tho 
world,  human  authority  notwithstanding.  We  may  now 
aeek  truth  anywhere  and  everywhere  without  offence;  hut 
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Eiiglisli  scholars  iiuist  seek  it  for  themselves  if  they  choose 
this  path. 

Natural  philosophy  is  now  open  to  all ;  but  hitheilo  it  has 
been  little  tnuglit.  Any  child  can  and  may  make  experiments. 
Every  successful  effort  to  find  a  cause  is  a  fresh  gain  to  all ; 
the  search  for  truth  can  lead  to  no  ill  if  each  step  is  made 
upon  solid  facts.  All  paths  lead  two  ways,  and  study  may  lead 
to  error  ;  but  those  who  travel  the  wrong  way  ignore  facts  or 
misunderstand  them.  He  who  sets  his  cart  to  drag  his  horse, 
mistaking  effects  for  causes,  may  travel  fast ;  but  he  can  never 
rise.  All  inorganic  forms  which  have  been  accounted  for,  re- 
cord movements ;  all  movements  which  have  been  explained, 
have  causes.  Any  attempt  to  decipher  these  records  and 
discover  movements,  forces,  and  causes,  ought  to  lead  up 
towards  the  great  First  Cause,  whose  mind  and  will  contrived 
and  made  the  natural  engine  of  the  universe.  Eveiy  fact  and 
finger-post,  on  every  path  tried,  aims  at  this  central  truth,  as 
the  compass  aims  at  the  Pole. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  thus  far  to  rise  gradually  from 
small  engines  and  their  marks  to  larger  ones,  from  draughts 
in  a  room  to  trade  winds,  from  raindrops  and  gutters  to  ocean- 
currents  and  geological  denudation.  A  further  attempt  will 
be  made  to  show  the  use  of  working-models  in  learning  the 
unwritten  history  of  great  events  ;  of  things  which  are  too 
big  to  be  seen  by  little  men  ;  of  changes  which  occupy  longer 
time  than  human  lives.  The  deposition  of  sedimentary  strata, 
and  their  upheaval,  follow  after  the  denudation  which  made 
the  chips.  The  way  upwards  lies  downwards  at  first,  for  aU 
paths  yet  tried  lead  inwards,  and  aim  at  some  underground 
central  force  hidden  there. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

DEPOSITION  2— TIME  2 — TEMPERATURE — LIGHT — AIR — 
WATER — ^WINDS — ^WAVES — FORM. 

Time. — In  cliap.  ix.  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  a  rate 
of  denudation  proves  the  ancient  date  of  a  recent  series  of 
events  in  the  geology  of  Iceland.  A  rate  of  deposition  is 
another  measure  of  past  time.  If  the  surface  of  the  world 
has  been  giound  down  and  worn  away  so  as  to  produce 
certain  sculptured  forms,  the  chips  must  be  somewhere,  and 
the  rubbish-heaps  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  to  tlie 
time  spent  upon  it.  We  judge  of  a  carpenter  by  his  chips  ; 
and  so  we  estimate  other  work.  It  is  manifest  that  a  vast 
nv.inber  of  trees  have  been  sawn  up  at  spots  in  Scandinavia, 
because  of  tlie  heaps  of  sawdust  on  shore  and  below  the  mills, 
in  tlie  river  and  in  tlie  river-bed.  An  old  mine  is  known  by- 
large  nibl)ish-hea])s.  An  old  furnace  is  known  by  large  hills 
of  cinders.  Ancient  and  long-continued  human  occupation 
of  the  coast  of  Denmark,  is  proved  by  large  heaps  of  oyster- 
shells,  gnawed  bones,  and  such  contents  of  "kitchen  middens." 
The  evidence  for  time  is  e([ually  good  if  the  carpenter  has 
struck  work,  or  the  saw-mill  has  stopped,  or  the  mine  is 
'* knocked,"  or  the  furnace  ''blown  out,"  or  the  men  who  ate 
the  oysters  an.^  eaten  l)y  worms. 

So  it  is  with  sedimentary  rocks.  They  are  chips  ;  and, 
from  their  thickness,  it  is  plain  that  a  great  numl)er  of  engines, 
of  some  kind,  hav(^  been  hewing  rocks  for  a  very  long  time. 
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and  shooting  the  rubbish  into  the  sea,  to  be  carried  and 
packed.  So  deposition  may  equal  denudation,  but  cannot 
exceed  it. 

In  most  cases,  the  only  attainable  measure  of  denuda- 
tion, and  the  only  time-keeper,  for  past  time,  is  the  size 
of  these  beds  of  rubbisL  River  denudation  in  Iceland 
is  older  than  Icelandic  history ;  so  is  glacial  denudation. 
The  discoverers  named  the  land,  and  the  'ice*  did  not  grow 
there  in  a  day.  A  rate  of  glacial  action  has  not  been  found, 
and  it  certainly  varies.  The  machine  is  working  full  speed 
in  Greenland ;  it  has  struck  work  in  Britain  ;  and  it  is  work- 
ing half  speed  in  Scandinavia.  Taking  the  present  rate  in 
Iceland  as  something  like  a  medium  rate  for  many  ages, 
the  measure  of  the  work  done  is  the  quantity  of  mud  now 
carried  out  of  the  gi*oove  in  which  ice  works. 

An  old  fisherman's  test  for  clear  water  may  be  used  when 
a  better  guage  is  wanting.  Fish  will  not  take  a  fly  in  muddy 
water,  probably  because  they  cannot  see  it  from  their  haimts 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  test  for  fishable  water  is  :  "  Wade 
ye  in  to  yer  knees,  and  when  ye  can  count  yer  ten  taes  she'll 
fush."  In  the  sea  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  shells  are 
visible  in  many  fathoms.  In  glacier-rivers  in  general,  and  in 
lai-ge  Icelandic  rivers  in  particular,  the  fisherman's  test  shows 
wat^r  as  thick  as  the  muddiest  of  Scotch  rivers  in  the  wildest 
spate,  or  the  water  in  London  when  Faraday  dropped  his  canl 
on  Father  Thames,  and  found  him  filthy.  Wade  into  the 
Hvita  up  to  the  ankles,  and  the  bare  feet  are  whoUy  hidden 
from  the  eyes  by  white  mud  Most  of  the  Icelandic  rivers  are 
like  it,  and  wont  "  fush  "  at  alL  Tlie  Hvita  is  a  broad,  deep, 
rapid,  thick,  gray  stream,  larger  tlian  the  Thames,  and  all  the 
mud  is  ground  by  glaciers  from  igneous  rocks.  The  quantity 
of  mud  in  a  gallon,  and  the  number  of  gallons  which  pass  in  a 
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given  time,  would  give  a  rough  measure  of  the  work  of  denu- 
dation accomplished  in  this  basin.  If  the  beds  of  sediment 
could  be  found  and  identified,  they  would  equal  the  groove 
made.  Beds  of  rock-chips  cannot  be  referred  to  the  several 
grooves  whence  they  were  taken ;  but  chips  do  not  escape 
from  the  world  ;  and  because  all  sedimentary  rocks  are  chips, 
and  denudation  at  the  fastest  known  rate  is  slow,  all  history 
must  be  as  nothing  to  the  geological  time  which  is  measured 
by  sedimentary  rocks.  Modern  geology  deals  chiefly  with 
rubbish-heaps  of  this  kind,  with  their  transport  and  packing, 
and  with  the  order  in  which  the  layers  are  laid.  Except  in 
the  case  of  glacial  drift,  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  stones  to 
parent  rocks  in  position  ;  but  deposition  clearly  results  from 
denudation,  from  transport  of  materials,  soi-ting  and  packing  ; 
and  all  these  operations  occupy  time. 


FoiiM  ivsults  from  movement,  luul  movement  from  Foi-ce. 
Tli(i  forms  of  sedimentaiy  beds  record  movements,  and  the 
toi'ces  Avliich  caused  them  :  and  tliey  are  thermometers  also, 
tor  tlicv  rc^iiister  tem])erature. 

If  the  i)aekiiig  ot  a  l)ed  of  silt  records  water-work,  it  also 
records  some  temperature  greater  tlian  the  freezing-point  of 
water  at  the  cjartlTs  surface.  Pebbles  and  grains  of  sand, 
wliicli  retain  their  shapes  though  cemeuted  together,  record 
that  a  temperature  less  than  the  melting-point  of  the  stone 
has  emhired  at  the  sjxit  ever  since  the  bed  of  silt  fell  through 
unfrozen  water.  Tlw,  maximum  limit  of  temperature  at  a 
particular  sjxjt  is  thus  recorded  tor  the  whole  of  the  time 
during  which  this  particuhir  form  has  lasted. 

'I'lie  Ferns  which  ]»:i('k  silt,  by  moving  air  and  water,  are 
the  same  which  work  denudation,  and  the  (Migines  and  tool.«; 
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are  the  same.  Loose  stones  are  carried,  sorted,  and  packed 
by  rivers  and  land-ice,  by  ocean-currents  and  winds,  by 
waves,  and  by  floats  which  are  strong  enough  to  carry  such 
weights.  The  fall  of  the  sediment  is  a  result  of  gravitatio7i, 
the  rise  of  the  water  results  from  heat  as  it  appears. 

The  fonns  are  the  tool-marks  of  these  engines,  and  by 
learning  the  marks,  ancient  work  may  be  assigned  to  the 
engine  which  did  it,  and  to  the  mechanical  force  which 
drives  the  engine. 

In  order  to  learn  the  marks,  the  engine  may  be  watched, 
or,  when  any  part  of  it  is  out  of  reach,  another  part  may  be 
watched,  and  the  lesson  so  learned  indirectly.  We  cannot 
get  to  the  surface  of  the  air,  but  we  can  watch  waves  on  the 
surface  of  water,  and  study  the  barometer  ;  we  cannot  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  we  can  watch  the  air-engine  at 
work  upon  snow  and  sand-drifts  on  shore,  and  study  the 
sea-beach  at  low  tide.     We  can  see  the  tools  at  work. 

Waves. — When  a  fluid  is  moved  by  any  force,  the  smooth 
surface  takes  a  fonn  which  indicates  the  direction  of  move- 
ment :  if  solids  are  moved  by  the  moving  fluid,  they  too  are 
packed  into  corresponding  shapes,  which  may  endure  to 
i*ecord  what  happened  at  a  particular  time  and  place.  In 
oi-der  to  recognise  work  done  by  an  old  wave,  the  thing  to 
study  is  an  existing  wave. 

Waves  oil  a  stream. — A  stream  of  water,  or  of  any  other 
fluid,  while  flowing  over  an  uneven  bed,  or  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, curls  over  and  forms  waves.  The  water  is  dragged  down- 
wards, but  it  is  also  thrown  upwards  and  from  side  to  side  by 
reflection  from  impediments,  and  it  moves  in  cur^'es,  which 
]>roduce  wave-forms  above,  and  wave-marks  below. 

By  knowing  these  wave-forms  anglers  know  where  to  seek 
fish,  and   boatmen  how  to  avoid  stones.     In  deeper  water 
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similar  forms  betmy  reefs  aod  aandbaiiks  ;  on  dry  ground  ailt- 
forms  record  the  passage  of  currents,  and  of  deported  waves, 
even  waves  in  the  invisible  uir.  In  any  bed  of  sediiuentary 
rock,  aiuular  forma  record  similar  movements. 


We  are  driven  to  assume  that  water,  and  other  fluids,  con- 
sist of  particles,  and  that  they  jostle  and  rebound ;  that  the 
shapes  of  waves  upon  running  streams  result  from  the  direc- 
tions in  which  force  and  resistance  act  upon  these  particles. 

When  fluid  and  solid  particles,  dry  dust,  sand,  small  shot, 
and  similar  materials,  are  poured  down  a  slope,  wave-fomis 
and  movements  resemble  each  other  in  all  the  streams.  In 
sorting  dust-shot,  a  stream  is  allowed  to  escape  from  under  a 
sluice,  and  the  shot,  in  rolling  down  a  board,  moves  like  water 
in  a  "  lasher."  A  single  ball  or  a  big  stone  leaps  down-hill  in 
curves,  which  agree  with  wave-curves  on  water-streams. 
Waves  which  the  wind  drives  along  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water,  also  resemble  curves  described  by  solids.  A  ball 
played  on  a  billiard-table  bounds,  and  rebounds  ;  jostles  other 
balls,  and  moves  on  the  plane  as  waves  do  in  a  pond,  or  like 
tidal  waves  reflected  from  continents.  We  may  assume  that 
fluids  consist  of  particles  which  also  jostle  and  rebound. 

If  a  marble  is  driven  against  one  end  of  a  row  of  marbles, 
the  driving  force  and  the  motion  pass  from  ball  to  ball 
through  the  series ;  and  the  last  ball  moves  till  the  force 
which  moved  it  is  transferred  elsewhere  ;  or,  being  changed, 
disappears.     If  water  consists  of  particles,  then  water  and 
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loose  sand  make  a  series,  ami  motion  and  force  pass  through 
it  to  the  last  particle  which  records  the  movement  when  it 
stops.  Some  force — sunlight,  for  example — moves  air  ;  and 
the  wind  stirs  the  sea,  which  stirs  sand ;  the  last  grains  of 
this  series  take  the  form  of  water-waves,  on  the  sea-beach 
and  in  deep  water.  The  sand-form  records  movement  in 
water,  air,  and  light,  if  light  be  the  force  which  started  this 
train. 

Water-waves  produce  waves  on  sand.  Waves  in  air  also 
produce  like  forms  in  dry  dust  Waves  of  soimd  are  copied 
in  dry  sand  spread  on  a  sounding-board,  and  on  water  in  a 
musical  glass.  Photography  and  photometry  record  move- 
ments in  light,  or  movements  caused  by  light,  and  philoso- 
phers have  come  to  believe  that  light  is  but  an  effect  of  sys- 
tems of  waves  moving  in  some  imknown  fluid,  as  somid- 
waves  move  in  air.  Each  of  these  things — water,  air,  and  the 
fluid  whose  waves  are  light — is  capable  of  moving  other  things. 

The  moving  force  which  moved  the  first  particles  in  the 
series,  of  which  the  last  retains  the  recording  form,  is  the  force 
which  did  this  work  ;  if  light  moves  the  air,  light  makes  the 
ripple-mark  on  the  beach.     Are  we  to  stop  there  ? 

In  the  row  of  marbles  a  hand  and  a  human  will  were  in 
the  series,  and  the  will  moved  the  last  marble.  In  silt-beds 
and  old  stratified  rocks,  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  may 
seem  endless  ;  but  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  ripple-mark  nmst 
be  will  also,  unless  there  is  movement  without  a  cause 
somewhere  shoit  of  the  will.  Unless  there  is  a  ^vill  at  the 
end  of  the  train  of  machinery,  sand,  or  the  sea,  or  the  wind, 
or  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  some  other  inanimate  thing,  moves 
without  a  cause  ;  which  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  assumed  in  anv  train  of  reasoning.  We  never 
find  marl>les  and  billiard-balls,  shot  and  shell,  moving  with- 
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out  a  cause,  and  Tiioat  of  their  raoTeniente  can  be  traced  back 
to  hnmaii  will  :  ivliy  should  larger  or  amaller  particles, 
worlds,  or  atoms,  more  without  a  cause,  more  than  tliese  1 

Forms  which  result  from  denudation  and  from  deposition 
8K  as  figures  on  a  dial-plate  which  record  movements  ;  from 
them  tiie  moving  force  may  he  sought  through  the  works  : 
the  fiaitbermeii  cjin  reach  the  better,  if  they  pause  to  think 
of  Him  -who  said.  Let  tliere  be  light,  and  feel  that  they  are 

g  at  the  works  of  their  Maker,  when  they  study  natural 

),  and  the  tool-niarka  of  Hia  engines. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

DEPOSITION  3 — WINDS  2 — WAVES  2 — WAVE-MAKKS. 

Because  tlie  works  of  nature  are  too  large  for  human  inspec- 
tion, working-models  of  them  help  comprehension.  Imme- 
diate causes  are  learned  by  watching  the  rapid  growth  of 
form.  The  wind  is  invisible,  but  smoke  and  waves  are  not ; 
and  through  their  visible  forms  and  movements,  invisible 
movements  and  forms  may  be  seen. 

When  wind  blows  along  the  calm  surface  of  still  water  it 
does  not  move  in  straight  lines,  horizontally ;  it  strikes  down- 
wards, and  rolls  along,  driving  the  water-siuface  before  it. 
On  a  windy  day,  where  a  mountaineer  has  fired  a  moor,  the 
white  stream  of  smoke  flying  over  the  brown  heath  rolls  as  it 
flies.  It  rolls,  and  breaks,  and  surges  over  the  plain,  as  the 
wind  does.  It  flows  down  hill  into  a  valley,  and  rolls  up  the 
opposite  slope ;  and  where  the  smoke  strikes  visibly,  the 
brown  heath  bends  before  the  invisible  wind.  When  some 
farmer  is  burning  weeds  near  a  hay-field,  the  waves  on  the 
sea  of  green  fit  into  the  curves  of  the  smoke-cloud,  and  the 
smoke  betrays  the  immediate  cause  of  the  movement,  though 
it  is  invisible.  Air  does  not  flow  in  flat  sheets  or  straight 
streams,  but  rolls  as  water  does  in  a  river.  Because  the  river 
rolls,  sand  is  packed  into  the  shapes  of  waves,  on  water,  heath, 
and  grass,  which  are  driven  by  rolling  streams  of  air. 

When  a  breeze  begins  to  stir  the  glassy  surface  of  a  lake, 
floats  move  slowly  along,  while  tiny  waves  and  floats  rise  and 
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faU,  advance  and  sliJu  Intck,  a»  tliey  tire  piislieil  hy  tlie  wind, 
and  pulled  down  liy  weight.  TIic  surface  "ri]il>U'a,'  and 
moves  aa  fiir  as  thu  forcu  caji  drive  it.  The  far  end  of  a 
canal  gtawn  dee))er  when  the  wind  blows  along  it.  Ijirye 
lakes  riae  to  leeMunl ;  high  tides  coincide  with  strong  gnles 
afc  sea.  Water  is  driven  hy  the  wind,  and  the  shape  of  a 
vave  taggesta  Uiat  it  is  moving  water  diiven  up  over  water 
at  raat^  and  fidling  hack  when  the  force  tins  done  all  it  can  to 
push  it  over  and  make  a  breaker  of  a  roller. 

The  force  which  movod  tlie  air  is  transferred  to  the  WBt<>r, 
and  from  particle  to  particle  ;  and  thus  a  "  curl  on  the  watw" 
grows ;  bigger  wnves  grow,  and  some  large  (Jiies  oven  iikivu 
fiwter  than  the  wind,  and  so  forefell  approaching  stonn^ 

The  force  which  is  thus  transmitted  is  also  reflected,  beat 
asidiV  socnmnlatcd,  dispersed,  accelerated,  and  retarded.     So 
the  finms  of  waves,  and  their  movementa,  arc  compiical 
and  haid  to  oomprehend. 

fforizontal  movements. — ^Waves,  moving  upon  the  surface, 
are  not  straight  continuous  ridges,  crossing  the  path  of  the 
wind  ;  but  short  curved  ridges,  moving  and  spreading  in 
many  directiona  Waves  on  any  puddle  are  like  sea-waves 
in  this  respect 

Barne^ol  at  Eton  is  a  sheltered  pool,  walled  round,  and 
spanned  by  a  bridge.  When  the  wind  blows  strongly  from 
the  west,  curved  systems  of  small  waves  are  driven  in  under 
the  bridge  ;  they  strike  against  the  walls,  and  curl  round  the 
piers,  and  they  rebound  from  aide  to  side.  The  force  which 
moves  the  wind  is  transferred  to  water,  transmitted  through 
a  series  of  water-particles,  bent  aside  in  passing  the  pier, 
reflected  from  the  walls,  and  finally  recorded  upon  a  rnina^ 
ture  beach.  These  small  systems  are  very  complicated,  and 
as  hard  to  comprehend  as  larger  wave-systems,  but  they  are 
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better  seen,  because  tlie  whole  ix)ol  can  be  seen  at  once.  Tlie 
waves  can  be  watched  from  the  bridge,  bending,  crossing,  and 
re-cix)ssing ;  meeting,  passing,  rebounding  from  the  walls,  and 
gradually  fading  away  into  a  cabn  at  the  sheltered  end  of  the 
stagnant  pool.  Barnespool  was  the  sole  teacher  of  this  science 
at  Eton. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  and  map  out  these  wave-systems,  and 
to  apply  the  knowledge  to  larger  syst<3ms  of  waves.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  invisible  particles  of  water  move,  by  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  solid  floats.  Tliere  is  no  general  move- 
ment in  the  water,  but  there  is  a  slow  drift  on  the  surface. 
Ai>i)les,  orange-peel,  bits  of  ice,  and  other  things  which  float 
deep,  advance  slowly  towards  the  calm,  but  they  do  not  move 
steadily,  or  in  straight  paths.  They  move  as  the  water  does, 
up  and  down,  fonvards  and  backwards,  describing  curved 
paths,  like  waltzers  or  tumblers,  who  whirl  and  roll  while  they 
advance.  The  whole  of  these  movements  clearly  result  from 
the  force  which  moved  the  wind,  and  that  is  sunlight,  according 
to  modern  science.  The  beach  at  the  end  is  the  tool-mark  of 
the  engine  driven  by  some  mechimical  force.  It  is  a  i)hoto- 
gmph. 

What  is  true  of  tliis  i)uddle  is  true  of  larger  ponds. 

Th4i  Serpentine,  in  London,  is  a  larger  sheet  of  water 
spanned  by  a  larger  bridge,  under  wliich  waves  pass.  Waves 
jit  the  far  end  cannot  be  seen  from  the  bridge,  but  they  can 
be  followed  and  watched.  The  systems  move  fastest  in  the 
middle ;  they  are  retarded  by  the  sides,  and  so  form  loops,  as 
they  do  under  every  arch.  At  the  end,  the  loops  beat  upon 
a  concave  dam,  and  the  waves  are  reflected ;  they  return  and 
meet  at  a  focus,  where  the  force  which  drove  them  is  accumu- 
lated. The  waves  leap  highest  in  the  focus  of  the  wall,  and 
there  they  disperae,  and  set  off  again,  moving  back  against 
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the  wind  which  drove  them  forwaitl.  At  the  sides  of  the 
caiial,  two  systems  of  breakers  cross  each  other  diagonally. 
(3ne  is  the  side  of  the  loop  which  is  moving  forwards,  the 
other  is  the  side  of  the  reflected  loop  which  is  moving  back- 
wards. Orange-peel  and  water-logged  apples  leap  and  rock 
to  and  fro,  advance  and  retire,  as  water-particles  must  do ; 
and  ducks  in  search  of  food  paddle  about  under  the  wall, 
and  use  their  experience  of  reflected  force  to  avoid  shipwreck. 
Force,  from  which  aU  these  complicated  movements  result, 
is  still  the  same  ;  and  the  shape  of  the  gi*avel  beach,  and  piles 
of  drifted  rubbish  upon  it,  record  the  movement  and  the  force. 

The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  wherever  there  is  a  beach. 

At  Weymoiithy  the  waves  of  a  laige  bay  dasli  against  a 
concave  sea-wall,  and  rebound.  Systems  of  large  size  may 
be  seen  advancing  from  the  horizon,  and  retreating  from  the 
wall ;  crossing  and  recrossing,  and  meeting  in  the  focus,  as 
truly  as  invisible  waves  of  sound  and  light  meet  in  the  focus 
of  a  reflector.  Tlie  wiives  driven  by  an  accumulation  of 
lorce  leap  up  to  form  cones  and  ]>yraniids,  and  jets  of  spray ; 
and  the  sea  boils. 

From  iJic  top  of  Fortlarul  Island,  wliich  makes  one  horn 
of  this  bay,  still  humu*  Atlantic  waves  are  seen  niovin<: 
ra[)i(lly  up  cliannol.  They  are  retarded  by  the  ebb,  are  accele- 
rated by  the  Hood  ;  they  are  turned  aside  in  passing  the  Bill 
of  Portland,  curl  round  into  the  shelter,  and  roll  into  the 
bay.  They  are  reflected  from  the  beach;  the  force  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  focus,  disi)ersed  beyond  it ;  ships  at  anchor  and 
water-logged  buoys  rock  in  the  sea  ;  and  one  side  of  the  Chesil 
Bank  records  these  movements,  and  the  amount  of  deflect^^d 
force  expended  in  building  this  beach  behind  Portland. 

The  whole  is  but  an  (enlarged  edition  of  I>arnesj>ool,  more 
ditticult  to  sec  and  harder  to  comprehend,  because  larger.      A 
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whole  system  is  seeu  fiuui  the  bridge  at  £tou  ;  tea  iiiiiiutes 
will  carry  an  observer  from  one  end  of  the  Serpentine  to  the 
other ;  but  from  Weymouth  to  tlie  Bill  of  Portland  is  a  day's 
mai'ch,  and  the  wide  Atlantic  is  beyond. 

On  IsU  de  Eke,  near  Rochelle,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
stands  a  tall  lighthouse,  called  Tour  de  Balene.  It  stands 
upon  a  sandy  point,  with  well-marked  sea-beaches.  Outside 
the  point  is  a  long  fiat  shoal,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  a 


secund  lightbouso  on  a  rock  which  is  covered  at  high  tide. 
Big  waves  rolling  in  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic 
hit  upon  the  end  of  this  shoal.  They  arc  most  retarded  where 
the  water  is  shallowest;  and  so  the  long  curved  ridges  become 
loops,  bend  and  curl  inwards.  They  do  no  more  than  smaller 
waves  do  on  points  in  Barucspool ;  but  from  their  gi-eater 
size  these  cross-rollers  arc  very  remarkable,  and  do  very  re- 


mukable  ynak.  One  moving  system  thus  Lent  oii  a.  bIk 
bcfyood  the  lintitB  of  visiou  appears  to  be  two  systems 
diflgDnally  opon  (^osite  sides  of  the  shotil,  the  point,  and 
ttie  lij^thoiue  upon  it.  The  long  rollers  bre^  autl  form  a 
moving  oebwaA,  vhotte  knots  are  tall  cresU^^d  "  white  horses" 
advantriqg  directly  npcu  the  eod  of  Quo  ipit;  i^iile  Uu 
mesbea  ate  grem  rollen^  orauiiig  eaoh  other  ttn^  wgink 
and  bnakii^  heavily  on  opposite  sid«e  of  the  point   , 

The  bent  sefr-waTes  ooaveige  and  meet  at  theiT  Ibona 
belov  the  l^hthonse^  as  n^  of  re&acted  sunlight  converge 
and  meet  in  the  fbooa  of  the  lena  a3xi>TeL  The  form  of  the 
sand-spit  lecoids  this  movenMnt^  as  the  Chesil  Bauk,  aud 
mioiatoie  banks  in  the  Serpentine  sad  in  Bimiospool, 
leooid  t^  movements  of  tmaller  waTee  tiiere.  But 
case  the  pool  is  too  laige  to  be  seen,  and  harder  to  und< 
stand  for  that  reason. 

Tidea  Bre  but  larger  waves  harder  to  comprehend, 
driven  by  a  different  variety  of  force.  If  ordinary  sea-wavee 
result  from  the  radiating  force  which  moves  the  winds,  these 
appear  to  result  from  the  converging  force  of  gravitation, 
which  drags  water  towards  centres,  outside  of  the  circles  which 
bound  the  sea.  Tide-waves  rise  under  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
follow  them  westward  ;  but  they  too  rebound,  and  their  vast 
and  complicated  movements  have  not  been  fully  unravelled. 

Where  tides  have  been  mapped  and  so  brought  within 
reach  of  human  vision,  the  movements  of  tidal  waves  appear 
to  agree  with  those  of  common  waves,  which  are  impeded  in 
wandering  over  the  surface  of  smaller  pools. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  study  uncontrollable  tides  or  Atlantic 
waves  ;  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  engine  may  be  fished 
out  of  every  puddle.  Tlie  advance  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the 
Bay  of  Fnudy,  where  the  rise  is  from  40  to  75  feet,  though  it 
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is  one  of  tlie  grandest  sights  in  nature,  is  but  a  large  copy  of 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  broken  waves  in  any  creek,  or  on  any 
sandy  beach. 

When  something  of  the  movement  of  waves  has  been 
learned,  marks  made  by  waves  on  sand  and  gravel  beaches 
are  comprehensible  ;  and  similar  marks,  wherever  found,  can 
be  refunded  to  their  immediate  cause,  and  their  meaning  so  far 
interpreted.  Till  the  movements  of  waves  are  studied,  their 
marks  mean  nothing,  because  their  language  is  a  foreign  speech. 

At  p.  340,  vol.  i,  a  lesson  taught  by  the  ebb-tide  is  set 
down  as  it  was  learned  on  a  Highland  strand ;  it  is  good  for 
all  strands,  new  and  old,  if  only  they  retain  the  tool-marks  of 
Deposition  by  waves. 

Old  ri'pple-marks  on  the  millstone  grits  of  Yorkshire,  in 
(juarries  near  Pately  Bridge,  are  still  as  perfect  as  they  are  on 
a  strand  from  wliich  the  ebb  has  just  retired.  Wlien  a  new 
surface  in  the  quarry  is  laid  bare,  ripple-marks  are  the  same 
in  shape,  size,  colour,  and  material,  as  ripple-marks  in  the  sea. 
Tracks  of  creatures  which  wriggled,  and  crawled,  and  hopped, 
and  walked  about  on  the  wet  sand  ages  ago,  are  as  fresh  upon 
the  stone  as  similar  tmcks  made  within  the  hour.  It  was 
recorded  upon  one  slab  that  water  had  moved  first  towards 
the  north-east,  and  then  towards  the  south-east,  or  that  two 
systems  of  waves  had  crossed.  The  surface  so  marked  by 
moving  water  was  left  dry,  marked  by  moving  creatures,  and 
dimpled  by  falling  drops  of  rain  or  by  rising  bubbles  of  some 
gas.  This  surface  now  is  solid  rock ;  thousands  like  it  lie 
over  it  and  under  it,  like  pages  in  a  book  ;  many  thick  beds 
of  sandstone  are  piled  like  volumes  stacked  in  the  corner  of  a 
room.  Tlie  system  stands  low  in  the  series  of  geological 
i-ecords,  but  far  above  the  floor.  Tlie  beds  in  these  quarries 
have  l>een  shattered,  broken,  distorted,  disturbed,  upheaved, 


cnunided  ;  big  ■agnla.r  reuU,  fissures,  and  fractures,  are  there 
as  plainly  oeea  as  fr&ctures  made  'n-ith  gunpowder  and  sludge- 
huninen.  Some  of  the  rifts  Iiave  been  filled,  and  in  some  of 
thflBB  azevtloftUe  metals,  whicb  are  worked  Since  the  veins 
mte  fonoed,  tibe  ndc^s  of  the  crack  liavf  niuvod,  for  there  a 
JickanaideB  in  the  T<-ins  ;  they  have  moved  In  vurioua  direc- 
tkou,  for  DutAs  OD  the  tmooOi  BOstBoe  cvim  eaeh  otiiar  iriMn 
they  hare  nibbed.  Binoe  all  these  moremeDta  took  pibnc^ 
the  broken  edgea  ai  the  brokea  beds  have  been  gnmud  awagr 
and  rounded  otT — "  denuded"  into  the  ah^e  <rf  the  Torinliife 
hill*  and  dales. 

Bat  in  qtite  of  all  these  and  many  other  "M'y^  and  of 
all  the  time  which  has  elapeed,  the  toal-maik  oC  a  tti^  wsbB- 
vave,'and  the  spoor  of  living  craatuies,  reoovd  certain  bats  in 
btngnage  too  plain  to  be  gainsaid  w  misonderatood.  > 

Low  down  in  the  gecdogical  |Hle  of  stone  booka,  on  a  tpat 
in  B  crumpled  torn  page  of  millstone  grit,  it  is  nooided  that 
long  ago  there  was  deposit  and  packing  of  silt  in  fluid  water, 
which  moved  as  water  now  moves  on  tlie  nearest  sandbank  in 
the  Huniber ;  that  plants  grew,  tliat  liviug  creatures  crawled, 
and  t)iat  raiu  fell  fix>m  the  air.  There  is  no  human  standard 
measure  for  such  denudation  and  dejiosition,  or  for  such  time 
as  this  ;  hut  the  form  registers  the  working  of  the  old  engine, 
which  still  works. 

The  climalc  of  Yorksiiire  is  also  recorded  within  certain 
limits.  The  water  was  not  frozen ;  it  was  not  steam,  nor  was 
it  too  liot  for  animal  and  vegetable  lite.  Tlie  coal  v^etation 
whieli  succeeded  resembles  tropical  vegetation  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  climate  was  warm.  Sometimes 
an  inorganic  shape  is  laid  bare  in  tlie  Yorkshire  quarries, 
which  has  no  counterpart  on  cold  inidty  nortliern  shores,  and 
these  sliapes  tell  their  story  more  certainly  than  fnssila     It 
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is  oiily  probable  that  a  plant  like  a  palm-tree  had  a  similar 
nature ;  it  is  not  certain.  It  was  i)robable  that  an  extinct 
elephant  lived  where  the  climate  was  hot ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  discover}'  of  woolly  hair  beside  mammoth's 
bones,  and  on  the  skin  of  a  mammoth,  which  fell  out  of 
frozen  gix)und  al)out  Behring^s  Straits,  that  the  fossil  elephants 
which  lived  about  the  "glacial  period"  were  provided  with 
natural  coverings  to  resist  the  cold  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land when  English  mammoths  lived. 

The  trees  of  the  coal-formation  may  have  flourished  in 
colder  climates,  though  they  are  like  the  tropical  vegetation 
which  now  feeds  elephants.  No  experiment  can  test  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  shape  of  a  fossil  shell,  and  from  the 
habits  of  living  things  ;  but  inorgiinic  forms  record  facts  which 
seem  never  to  vary.  Frozen  mud,  mud  packed  by  waves,  and 
sun-baked  mud  of  the  pi-esent  day,  must,  so  far  as  we  know, 
be  like  mud  baked,  washed,  or  frozen,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  bed  of  silt  was  formed. 

Beside,  and  mingled  with  ripi)le-marks,  certain  inorganic 
fonns  are  occasionally  laid  bare  in  quames  near  Pately  Bridge, 
which  seem  to  mean  baking  rather  than  freezing :  a  warm 
climate  in  the  place  where  miUstone  giits  ai*e  found.  One 
seemed  to  be  a  form  moulded  in  sand,  partly  by  air.  Dry- 
looking  white  sand,  apparently  blo>vn  by  the  wind,  is  scarcely 
bound  together,  and  rests  loosely  where  it  fell  upon  a  strange, 
brown,  rounded  form,  whose  section  shows  minute  bedding. 
It  seems  as  if  a  bank  of  sand  and  mud  beside  a  nmlet  had 
been  well  baked  till  it  cracked,  that  the  edges  were  rounded 
off  by  tides  or  floods  till  a  definite  form,  a  tool-mark  of 
deposition  and  denudation,  was  moulded  in  sand.  Then 
came  a  sheet  of  brown  mud  or  a  gi*een  coat  of  veget-ation, 
now  reduced  to  a  colour,  and  over  this  the  dry  white  sand 
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I^^ean  to  liavo  drifl«it.  Tlit-ii  came  a  dehige  of  cleaii  gmy 
aaod,  wiiidi  liuiial  the  whole,  hid  it  and  preserved  it  till  it 
WM  quarried  hy  Yorkshirenien  iii  settruh  of  paviii^-stones. 
Tbe  iritidA  docuniunt  must  Le  read  together  before  thL-  record 
is  ondetstoDd. 

oiguio  foBiil  finrna  hsn  not  beeD  mooh  wrfae^,  l^fmiTh  ihry 
an  eqnall7  worthy  of  attentifln  as  reocs^  Uipple-murks 
aboimd  in  aedimentaiy  rooks  ot  all  ages.  lu  the  old  rocks  of 
Orkney  are  ripplo-maiked  alatea.  In  tin  oldest  of  Welsh 
sLates,  vhere  no  trace  of  life  has  7«t  been  fuund,  n))j>le8  are 
perfteL  In  these  <M,  unaltered,  sedimmtary  buds,  wliich 
have  been  tilted,  shattered,  baked;  and  omiiiplcd,  the  hard 
Une  anr&ce  of  a  Sag  when  newly  based  ii  oftvn  njtpled  as 
plainly  as  the  neaieat  mnd^baok.  But  in  older  Canadian  J 
beds  which  hsve  been  more  altered,  even  thase  marka  ara«| 
obliterated. 

Where  the  form  exists  it  tells  its  own  tale  ;  it  tella  that 
the  fusing  point  of  the  rock  has  not  been  reached  at  the  place 
since  the  mark  was  made ;  that  the  freezing  point  of  the 
tluid  which  i>acked  the  sand  or  mud  was  not  reached  when 
the  waves  moved.  But  when  the  fonn  has  been  obliterated 
at  one  i>art  of  an  altered  bed,  though  preserved  elsewhere,  it 
proves  that  some  other  force  has  been  at  work  since  the  sedi- 
nieut  was  packed  by  waves. 

The  alphabet  of  form  is  to  be  learned  from  engines  work- 
ing on  the  surface  of  tlie  globe  ;  Itut  inscriptions  to  be  read 
are  stiired  below,  and  some  of  them  arc  hariler  to  reail  than 
ripple-marks,  because  tlioy  were  written  underground. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

DEPOSITION  4 — WINDS  3 — WAVES  3— BEACHES. 

The  most  characteristic  wave-mark  is  a  beach.  It  is  a  form 
like  that  of  waves  which  beat  upon  it,  one  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  watching  waves.  A  more  beautiful  thing  than 
a  big  wave  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature.  Many  a  pleasant 
dreamy  hour  has  the  writer  of  these  pages  spent  in  watching 
Atlantic  rollers  sweeping  on  from  the  blue  distance  to  thun- 
der in  against  the  Scottish  coast.  A  green  glassy  ridge  comes 
rapidly  on,  glittering  in  the  sunlight ;  heaving,  growing,  swell- 
ing, and  mounting  up,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer;  growing 
steeper  and  steeper  'as  it  reaches  shallower  water.  Tlie  top 
is  ever  pushing  on  over  the  base  ;  the  base  is  constantly  held 
by  the  sea-bottom,  and  pushed  back  by  the  undertow.  The 
steep  ridge  of  water  becomes  a  wall,  and  the  wall  a  hollow 
curve  like  a  sea-shell,  and  then  the  moving  hill  rolls  over 
its  base,  and  tons  of  water  fall  headlong  down  with  a  crash. 
The  broken  water  rushes  on  like  a  rising  tide  of  white  foam, 
and  leaps  up  in  sparkling  fountains  of  spray,  and  the  flood 
drives  all  that  will  move  up  hill  till  the  force  is  spent.  The 
falling  tide  of  the  undertow  rushes  back  with  the  force  of  a 
mountain-torrent  as  broad  as  the  shore  is  long.  Every  stone 
is  moved  ;  the  beach  is  constantly  worn  by  waterfalls  equal  to 
the  height  and  weight  of  the  wave,  and  by  torrents  equal  to 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  undertow.  Between  high  and 
low  water  mark  the  beach  t«kes  the  form  of  a  solid  wave,  be- 


bli's  an'  piiclifd  l.y  watm'-}jartide3  which  tvaiisftr  the 
I'orce  which  uioveil  them  to  sard  and  stanes.  Tht;  beach 
driven  by  wah'p  has  a  curve  liki'  the  back  of  a  wave  driven 
by  the  wind,  and  eacli  ridge  of  loose  atone  loans  against  a 
rock,  or  rests  on  the  back  of  the  ridge  before  it.  The  woodcnt  is 
from  a  portrait  of  a  heavy  rolling  Cornish  wave  which  came 
from  the  w.^sf,  cntlpd  ronnd  the  Laud's  End,  and  was  returning 


westwards,  rushing  furiously  to  land  against  a  strong  wind,  in 
a  narrow  bay  with  a  sandy  bottom  and  a  pebbly  beach.  The 
curling  head  was  hurrying  over  the  base  to  reach  the  English 
shore,  and  a  silver  plume  of  spray  streamed  back  like  a  mer- 
maid's hair,  or  a  horseman's  crest. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  creek  the  retarded  wave  was  seen 
lagging  and  breaking  before  its  time  on  a  pile  of  loose  angular 
stones,  the  broken  chips  of  a  fallen  clifif;   and  these,  as  the 
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water  bui-st  amongst  them,  and  roared  over  tbem,  stirred  and 
rolled,  and  rattled  and  groaned,  and  ground  themselves  to 
powder.  When  the  larger  tidal  wave  ebbed,  and  these 
Atlantic  waves  were  driven  back,  a  dry  beach  remained.  It 
was  the  track  of  the  invader  who  will  some  day  sweep  Eng- 
land from  the  face  of  the  earth,  unless  some  undergroimd  ally 
lifts  her  cliffs  out  of  reach  of  the  sea 

This  beach  was  a  steep  bank  of  boulders  and  pebbles,  with 
a  broad  slope  of  gravel  and  fine  sand  at  the  base.  The 
larger  stones  were  below,  driven  as  far  as  the  wave  could 
drive  them  ;  smaller  stones  were  above,  tossed  up  by  the  recoil 
of  the  blow  ;  the  gravel  was  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  dragged 
there  by  the  undertow  ;  the  sand  was  lowest  and  furthest  out, 
where  the  force  of  the  downward  stream  was  nearly  spent,  or 
balanced  by  the  advancing  wave  ;  ripple-marks,  stream-marks, 
and  the  rest  of  the  smaller  tool-marks  of  deposition  by  waves, 
were  on  the  sand. 

A  solid  wave  of  sorted  stones  rested  upon  the  rock  where 
it  broke,  and  the  shape  of  it  was  like  that  of  the  wave  which 
was  driven  by  some  invisible  force.  The  force  which  shaped 
the  beach  was  that  which  moved  air  and  water,  and  the  in- 
visible wave  of  force  may  be  like  the  fluid  wave  and  the  beach. 

One  result  of  this  action  is  the  formation  of  new  land. 
The  sea  builds  dams,  and  rain-water  fills  up  the  space  behind 
them  with  silt.  Behind  the  Chesil  Beach,  near  Portland,  a 
lake  is  formed,  and  rivers  are  filling  it  with  mud.  Near  the 
Start  Point  is  a  similar  lake  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  broad 
wave  of  boulders.  The  lake  is  below  an  ancient  sea-cliff,  and 
is  rapidly  filling  with  mud  and  reeds  ;  it  is  full  of  fresh-water 
fish.  At  Borth  and  Traeth  Mawr  in  Wales,  are  similar  beaches. 
At  the  head  of  BreidfjorB  in  Iceland  are  larger  beaches  of 
lava  boulders,  behind  which  are  pools  of  sea-water,  and  fresh- 
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water  poada  ;  and  rivera  still  flow  throagh  opoiii^  in  this 
iBvardam  raised  by  the  sea  at  the  fiv  end  of  a  bey. 

Near  Stuafell  is  Qib  most  Teraarkabie  beach  of  all  It  ia 
a  great  black  natural  moimd  numiiig  aeroas  a  valley,  m  as  to 
dam  back  the  diainsge  waten,  and  hold  in  the  ebbing  tide. 
The  ciflBt  of  the  ridge  is  ocanposed  of  smooth  ^{g^haped  Uooka, 
larger  than  a  man's  bead,  tossed  abont  in  t^  wildest  confo- 
skm  at  the  top^  and  more  neatfy  packed  at  the  bas&    Hie 


seaward  slope  lower  down  is  fine  black  sand,  strewed  with 
brilliant  shells,  like  those  which  arc  found  in  boulder-clay. 
The  back  of  the  mound  has  a  different  steeper  curve  and  slope. 
The  whole  is  as  near  the  shajie  of  breaking  rollers  which  fall 
uiM»n  it  as  tlie  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  will  admit. 

Small   stones   liave  been   thrown   over  the  mound  like 
spray,  and  rest  where  they  fell.     It  is  a  solid  roller,  which 
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has  not  readied  the  shore.  The  shore  of  the  inland  lake  is 
strewed  witli  pumice,  and  suchlike  volcanic  materials,  and 
is  haunted  by  flocks  of  birds.  Tlie  whole  structure  rests  upon 
a  foundation  of  igneous  rock,  and  is  the  work  of  fire  arranged 
by  water.  If  this  beach  were  found  anywhere  ; — in  a  quarry, 
or  on  a  hill-side,  it  would  tell  of  waves  as  large  as  those  which 
fall  upon  it :  ocean-waves,  which  may  roll  without  a  break 
from  the  South  Pole  to  the  beach  at  SniefelL 

The  district  of  Myra  Syssla  in  Iceland  seems  to  be  land 
fonned  in  this  way.  Beneath  high  broken  precipices,  which 
look  like  sea-cliffs,  a  wide  tract  of  boggy  flat  land  slopes  to- 
wards the  sea.  It  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  gravel,  which 
have  the  form  of  dilapidated  beaches,  and  between  these  the 
whole  country  is  a  quaking  bog,  through  which  occasional 
rocks  appear.  But  these  old  beaches  are  far  higher  above  the 
sea  than  modem  beaches,  and  they  are  not  horizontal.  They 
prove  that  the  whole  land  has  risen  unevenly.  They  mark  a 
late  change ;  and  if  similar  changes  took  place  in  early  times, 
they  too  should  be  recorded  somewhere  amongst  the  old  beds. 

At  Malar  in  the  north,  at  the  end  of  a  deep  fjoi*d,  where 
big  rollers  cannot  now  come,  are  similiar  raised  beaches,  with 
small  moors  and  bogs  resting  in  hollows  amongst  the  l>oulders. 
In  Scandinavia  are  many  similar  marks  ;  and  they  are  found 
high  up  on  the  Hunalayas. 

At  the  head  of  the  large  Newfoundland  bays,  which  face 
the  Atlantic — Concei)tion,  Trinity,  Bonavista,  etc. — beaches  of 
this  pattern  fonu  ramparts  along  the  whole  shore.  Some  are 
bars  under  water,  others  nm  from  j)oint  to  point  like  moles 
or  breakwatei*s  ;  fishing  craft  anchor  behind  them,  rivere  form 
brackish  pools  on  the  land  side,  and  silt-beds  gather  in  the 
still  jKiols.  Icebei'gs  drift  about  in  deeper  water  outride,  and 
there  drop  stones  carried  from  flreenland.      Higher  up  ani 
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terraces  i>f  larger  glRciated  NewfouQdlantl  and  foreiyu  stones, 
confusctUy  mixeil  with  sand,  rolled  pebbles,  and  beach-atones 
These  in  their  tiini  reat  U[XHi  glaciated  rocks,  which  have 
riaen,  riuI  art;  still  rising.  In  winter,  bay-ice  pocks  old  chips 
along  lli<f  sIiHrc.  In  spring  rivers  dig  materials  from  old 
tenaoes  U>  build  in:w  deltas  I)ehuid  new  aea-beaches.  The 
hays  are  like  Myia  Sysala,  the  Miry  Shire  of  Iceland,  but  in 
yewfbundland  the  sea-bottom  has  not  emerged,  thongh  it  is 
rising;  and  tlie  low  ridges  are  now  parallel  to  the  sea. 

SuToly  thusL"  beaches  may  help  to  explain  the  osar  and 
komes  ot  the  glacial  period. 

In  Nurth  Aiucriosi  raised  beaches  abound.  They  were 
first  descrilii'il  by  Hitcheock,  and  they  are  conspicuous  on  the 
White  Mmuitaina,  Green  Mountains,  and  elsewhere,  at  great 
elevatiniis.  They  appiHur  to  be  auB-bt^aches,  formed  like  those 
now  forming  in  the  bays  of  Newfoundland,  and  ebbed  dry  in 
glena  which  were  bay§  in  the  glacial  |)oriod.  Those  which 
were  most  exposed  (the  highest)  are,  like  the  beach  at  SnEefell 
in  Iceland — cunfuaetl  stone-heaps  tossed  about  and  irregiUar  in 
shape.  Those  which  were  sheltered  by  rising  points  are  like 
those  now  forming  in  the  bays  of  Newfoundland  At  the 
liead  of  one  glen,  at  Gorham  in  the  Whit-e  Mountains,  a 
laminated  ten-ace  of  fine  sand  and  mud,  disposed  horizontally, 
iipijcare  to  be  a  delta  formed  in  still  water  at  the  end  of  a 
bay.  The  formation  is  about  fifty  feet  tliick,  and  from  its 
position  may  be  a  fresh-water  deposit  formed  in  a  lake  which 
burst  outwards  thiough  a  distant  terrace,  and  left  the  glen 
for  the  railway  to  occupy.  Upon  this  delta,  if  such  it  proves 
to  be,  large  glaciated  boulders  arc  pileiL 

Tlie  translation  of  the  whole  recoixl  made  on  the  spot  iu 
18(34  is,  tliat  ocean-currents,  icebergs,  and  bay-ice,  drifted 
along  (he  course  iinw  followed  b}'  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway, 
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and  dropped  foreign  boulders  in  still  bays  and  simits,  -which 
are  now  glens  and  passes  amongst  the  highest  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  American  author  who  followed  Chambers 
thought  he  saw  raised  beaches  in  Wales  ;  and  sea-shells  have 
been  found  there  at  3000  feet.  He  also  thought  that  he  saw 
the  spoor  of  the  sea  in  Switzerland  at  similar  heights.  Till 
sea-shells  are  found  there,  and  in  the  White  Mountains,  there 
is  room  for  argument ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  so- 
called  raised  sea-beaches  are  marks  of  waves  in  water,  in 
air,  and,  it  may  be,  in  light. 

A  ripple-mark  is  then  a  copy  of  a  ripple ;  a  beach  copies  a 
larger  wave,  and  both  are  marks  of  deposition,  and  tool-marks. 

This  mark  is  a  thennometer  like  the  rest,  and  it  is  also  a 
water-gauge. 

The  beach  is  fonned  at  the  water-margin.  If  land  rises, 
or  water  sinks,  the  beach  is  left  high  and  dry.  If  land  rises 
"straight  away''  from  the  earth's  centre,  if  one  spoke  of  the 
wheel  grows  longer,  the  old  beTich-mark  is  level  there.  It  is 
like  a  storm-beach ;  a  higlier  mark  parallel  to  the  lower 
beach,  and  t^i  the  sexi ;  a  curve  on  a  higher  sphere,  further 
from  tlie  centre.  If  land  rises  unequally ;  if  it  bends  upwards 
like  a  bubble,  or  tilts  up  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  the  beacli- 
mark  records  that  cliange  ;  for  it  was  made  horizontal. 

If  the  whole  sea  has  sunk  down  ;  if  the  sea-level  is  nearer 
to  the  earth's  centre  and  the  land  where  it  was,  the  old  beach- 
mark  must  record  that  fact  also :  it  must  be  found  at  the 
same  level  in  all  parts  of  the  world  if  the  whole  sea-level 
went  down  at  once. 

If  the  land  has  risen  at  one  place  and  sunk  at  another ; 
if  it  has  grown  up  like  a  dome,  and  sunk  like  a  bowl  else- 
where, the  beach-mark  records  the  fact  by  its  distance  above 
the  sea  which  has  a  regular  curve  everywhere. 


Iq  readuig  this  laigeoF  leccnd,  tin  deamdbg.  ution  td 
wareB  nrast  be  conaideied.  On  coasts  abore  menlioDed  no 
beachea  aie  formed  at  expoeed  pointa.  The  loekB  an  bsie ; 
but  tlkey  are  broken  or  sawn,  or  otberwise  wran  and  matted 
between -wind  and  vatei.  Some  are  dzilled,iHBioed,  or  blown 
nj^  so  aa  to  fiom  pot4tole^  oavea,  and  arebea;  otheis  an 
dlifb,  and  under  acme  of  theae  an  fallen  talnsJie^M. 

It  ia  a  qoestaon  of  temperaton  and  tidei^  nae  and  fidl  td 
lerdr  vbethei  vavea  demolish  too^  or  pack  ehipa  at  the 
vater-maigin.  So  if  the  real  beach  is  fonnd  ai^wfaenv  a 
worn  shelf  at  the  same  level  ia  not  ftr  distant  One  ia  at 
the  p(nut  if  the  other  is  in  the  bc^.  Woodcato  at  p^a 
367,  voL  i,  are  meant  to  iUnstiate  this  bot ;  which  the  aottiot 
of  'Ancient  Sea-Maigins  in  the  British  Isles"  pointed  oat 
laatg  sgo.  Applied  1^  him  to  Scandinavian  ncordit  ibe  nde 
proved  that  Finmaik  rose  like  a  bow.  If  sea-maigins  me 
traced  rennd  the  world,  thej  might  perhaps  prove  Uiat  tiie 
land  has  waves  like  the  sea. 

Tlie  changing  form  of  a  breaking  wave  is  hard  to  copy, 
its  movements  puzzle  mathematicians  ;  but  these  facts  appear 
to  be  right  so  far  as  they  go.  The  form  of  a  wave  drawn  by 
light  may  be  compared  with  other  fixed  forms;  and  photo- 
graphs of  breaking  waves,  made  and  bought  for  the  purpose, 
have  led  to  these  conclusions.  The  woodcut,  p.  261,  is  from 
a  photograph.  With  it  compare  the  portraits  of  snow-waves 
(pp.  293,  298),  the  cuts  on  pp.  272, 286, 299.  Compare  these 
with  the  portraits  of  clouds,  vol.  i  p.  33  ;  of  trees  bent  by  the 
wind,  pp.  31,  59.  Compare  the  cuts  in  chapa.  v.,  vi,  vii.,  viii, 
whicli  illustrate  movements  in  air  and  water,  with  real  waves, 
snow-drifts,  and  beaches ;  and  tliese  forms  will  seem  to  be 
copies  of  movomonts  and  records  of  force,  the  spoor  of  the 
sea   and   the   wind,   and   natural   photographs.      The   force 
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which  makes  a  collection  of  fluid  particles  move,  and  take  a 
certain  fonii  for  a  time,  when  transferred  to  solid  particles 
makes  them  move  in  the  same  way,  and  take  like  forms,  which 
endtire.  In  fluids  the  form  cannot  last ;  in  solids  it  may. 
In  the  photi^raph  reflected  light  so  acted  as  to  pack  solids 
in  certain  forms ;  the  water-wave  was  copied  in  silver  by 
light-waves,  and  it  has  the  shape  of  the  beach. 

The  wave  and  the  beach,  like  the  photi^raph,  may  tvault 
from  waves  in  light 

Thus  fonn  appears  to  record  that  light  acted  as  force, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  other  materials, — aa  ItAV- 
PORCE,  wliich  is  only  perceived  where  it  has  accumulated  at 
the  end  of  a  long  train. 

The  cut  below  is  a  copy  of  a  natural  snow-photograph  of 
an  ai>wave  made  this  year. 


IloiitanUl  dlaUm 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

DlRWinOH  6— WINDS  4— WAVES  4~BTBBAM-1USK8. 

Taedio  form  to  be  a  reoord  of  foroe,  and  the  force  which' 
makes  a  ripple-maric  and  a  beach  to  be  Bays,  aotang  tiuoof^ 
a  ohaiD  in  which  air  and  water  ate  links  only,  then  'PT'i^tnr 
nuuks  ought  to  be  foand  at  all  links;  for  instance,  wheie  water 
has  played  no  part  in  packing  the  chips  of  denudation. 

If  water-waves  are  moved  by  li^t  acting  throng  aii^ 
then  there  most  be  waves  in  the  air,  and  they  too  most  lesve 
their  mark,  if  they  more  solid  particles.  Moving  onnenta  of 
air  do  in  fact  produce  weU-maiked  forms  direcUy  in  solid 
materials,  and  these  may  be  compared  with  fluid  wave-forms 
and  their  work  ;  with  ripple-marks  and  aco-beaches,  new  and 
old. 

Ripple-marks  and  wave-marks  upon  a  beach  only  show  the 
last  direction  in  which  some  force  acted ;  and  marks  of  the  very 
same  pattern  are  formed  upon  snow,  dust,  dry  sand,  clouds,  etc., 
by  air.  They  are  also  formed  by  boiling  water  in  hot  springs, 
and  in  ateam-boilcrs.  Old  ripple-marks  and  wave-marks  need 
not  be  the  work  of  a  sea  like  the  sea  of  our  times.  Tliey  only 
prove  that  the  marks  were  made  upon  beds  of  solid  particles  by 
some  liquid  or  gas  ;  and  that  the  temperature  then  was  some- 
where between  two  extremes — the  melting  point  of  the  packed 
solid,  and  the  freezing  point  of  the  fluid  which  packed  it. 
These  marks  do  not  record  that  they  were  made  upon  sea- 
margiTia,  for  they  are  made  by  currents  of  air  mo\'ing  at  the 
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hott&m  of  the  air-ocean,  and  they  are  made  at  the  sea-bottom 
as  far  down  as  we  can  see,  or  feel  with  a  plummet.  On  the 
very  top  of  Eyriks  Jokidl  in  Iceland  (see  voL  i.  p.  429), 
where  the  temperature  can  rarely  exceed  the  fi-eezing  point 
of  water,  the  snow  was  found  to  be  beautifully  ripple- 
marked  by  the  wind  at  a  height  of  6000  feet  or  more. 
The  marks  proved  that  the  temperature  had  not  exceeded 
the  melting  point  of  snow  since  the  particles  of  snow  were 
arranged,  so  water  was  not  the  fluid  which  made  the  mark ; 
but  the  temperature  may  have  fallen  to  any  point  be- 
tween 32°  and  the  freezing  point  of  air  (if  it  has  one),  and  if 
air  made  the  mark  ;  or  it  might  have  been  made  by  any  other 
fluid  or  gas,  if  there  were  a  doubt  about  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

On  a  lower  hill-top  in  the  Faro  Islands,  in  July  1862,  at 
places  where  snow  had  lately  melted,  bare  gravel  was  arranged 
in  regular  ridges  and  furrows  ;  sometimes  running  up  and 
down  hills,  but  always  running  nearly  nortli  and  south,  and 
always  at  x)laces  fiUly  exposed  to  the  west  wind. 

The  largest  stones  were  in  the  hollows,  the  finest  ujwn  the 
top  of  the  ridges,  which  is  also  the  case  on  sea-beaches.  The 
stones  were  about  the  size  of  apples,  walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  i)eas, 
and  small  shot.  The  ridges  were  about  a  foot  apart,  and  at 
one  place  the  hill-side  looked  like  a  ploughed  field  some 
forty  yards  square.  The  apparent  cause  was  the  flowing  of 
small  streams  fi*om  melting  snowdrifts.  But  the  same  form 
recurred  where  that  explanation  would  not  suffice — for 
example,  on  level  places ;  and  it  never  occuiTed  at  places 
sheltered  from  the  west  wind,  even  where  melting  snow- 
drifts were  on  slopes  above  beds  of  gravel 

These  were  tracks  of  the  invisible  wind,  large  ripple- 
marks  made  by  air-waves  in  deep  air,  on  beds  of  gravel 


looHDed  by  fmsts,  aiij  ilriveu  l>j  ciii-i-eiit,s  iiio\T]ig  wistwards 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  Btmoaphae. 

Similar  fonns  occur  in  Bwiilar  material^  in  DUmy  puts  of 
Iceland  at  lower  levcQa,  at  ^Igafell  and  daewbggn,  So  &e 
air  haa  waves  for  a  depth  equal  to  tbe  hei^^t  of  Ibe  taDeit 
hill  in  Iceland,  and  tbs  aea  may  have  them  at  the  greatest 
depth  in  the  ocean.  Such  maika  aie  common  on  Sootoh 
hilla,  and  farther  south  ;  and  any  one  who  haa  waDEed  over 
a  bare  hill-top  or  on  tbe  eea-obon  in  a  heavy  gala,  may  hane 
seen  and  felt  giavel  rolling  and  flying  before  tJie  wind. 

This  isa  mark  which  a  geologist  woold  be  apt  to  attzibnte 
to  water,  if  he  foond  it  in  an  old  rock ;  yet  water  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  amply  means  tiiat  some  fcaoe  moved 
gravel  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  tempenttoie  has  not 
been  hot  enoo^  to  melt  gravel  since  it  was  so  packed.  Qe 
form  is  bat  a  copy  of  a  wave,  and  in  this  case  it  is  A  eapjnt 
an  air-wBve  at  the  bottom  of  the  air. 

At  the  Geyser,  where  water  flows  from  the  spring  at  a 
heat  of  212°  or  thereabouts,  the  stone  which  it  deposits  as  it 
cools  is  beautifully  ripple-marked  in  tiny  waves,  which  cross 
the  direction  of  the  moving  stream. 

In  steam-boilers  the  earthy  material  which  is  deposited 
from  boiling  water  has  a  ripple-marked  surface,  which  shows 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  movement  within  the  boiler. 

A  ripplc-mark  u^wn  a  bed  of  silt,  old  or  new,  only  proves 
that  some  force  caused  motion  in  some  fluid,  aud  in  a  parti- 
cular direction,  and  that  the  material  moved  has  not  been 
greatly  altered  since  that  time. 

Tlie  engine  set  to  do  the  work  may  have  been  made 
of  any  gas  or  fluid,  at  any  temperature  above  its  freezing 
point ;  it  may  have  been  air  far  below  zero,  or  high-pressure 
steam  ;  but  the  maximum  temperature,  within  certain  limits 
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of  time,  at  any  spot  is  fixed  by  a  ripple-uiark  on  any  material, 
at  some  point  below  fusion  in  the  substance  marked. 

The  lowest  ripple-mark  in  the  geological  series  proves 
that  the  rock  ui)on  which  it  is  found  is  a  rubbish-heap,  and 
that  the  fusing  point  of  that  rock  has  never  been  passed 
at  that  place  since  the  rubbish  was  chipped  off  and  packed. 
It  does  not  prove  that  climate  was  the  same  as  now  at 
the  surface,  or  under  the  sea,  which  rippled  over  Laurentian 
sand. 

Air,  the  last  link  in  the  sliorter  chain,  makes  other  marks 
in  packing  solids.  Iix  England,  where  snow  is  the  excei)tion, 
gi'eat  snow-waves,  solid  white  rollers,  and  stationary  breakers, 
may  often  be  seen  after  a  strong  gale.  Entangled  half-melted 
snow-cr}'stals  driven  by  the  wind  may  be  likened  to  silt 
moved  by  water-streams,  and  the  surface  of  the  snow-bed  to  a 
sandbank  below  the  sea.  But  snow-crystals  stick  together 
more  than  sand ;  and  drifted  snow-heaps  resemble  wator-waves 
more  closely  than  sea-beaches.  Snowdrifts  are  air-marks  on 
solid  water,  dust-copies  of  air-waves.  When  a  strong  gale 
blows,  drifting  snow  takes  the  shape  of  the  currents  which 
move  it.  Drifts  gather  to  windward  and  to  leeward  of  anything 
which  rises  above  the  surface,  and  so  drifts  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  The  wind  splits  upon  a  post ;  so  a  point  of 
snow  of  a  pai-ticular  shape  forms  to  windward  of  the  post>  and 
another  heap  of  a  different  form  gathers  to  leeward  in  the 
shelter. 

A  heap  of  snow  changes  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
affords  shelter;  so  waves  and  ridges  of  snow  cross  the  direction 
of  the  gale,  and  these  roll  slowly  on  piecemeal,  taking  the  form 
of  rolling  waves  of  air.  When  a  wall  or  a  hedge  stops  a  drift, 
the  wind  whirls  the  snow  over  the  top,  and  into  the  shelter, 
and  makes  a  snow  model  of  the  curved  path. 


It  is  a  cwjiy  oC  a  breaker,  a  snow-beach  arranged  by  a  sea 
of  air. 

In  liigh  mounUiiiis,  these  snow-waves  are  often  of  gigantic 
sue.  Tlieyare  snow-beaches,  the  drifta  of  many  winters,  nnd  the 
woA  of  prevailing  winds,  which  have  blown  for  ages  at  odd 
timea,  so  they  eie  not  ngoln  in  flmn ;  bat  in  the  Uig^  A^ui 
and  in  Iceland,  snow-beda  xukj  he  seen  aiding  aver  ia^ 
cHfh,  like  tiie  crest  of  a  vaat  ndkor  in  act  to  iUI  span  a  headL 
When  snow  is  driftiiift  tbe  wlmling  morement  of  the  air 
vhich  models  the  curved  form  of  the  drift  is  aCTaient  in 
the  moTsments  of  snow-flakes  drirai  over  Qie  ISOb.    Of  sadi 


Copiei  fn™ 


drifts  excellent  copies  are  commonly  made  by  the  help  of 
light.  ]!ut  an  English  snow-drift  is  as  good  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  as  the  largest  snow-heap  in  the  world. 

What  is  true  of  snow  is  true  of  dry  sand.  The  material 
will  not  retain  form  so  well  fia  snow,  but  the  movements  are 
the  same,  and  dry  sand  records  them  imperfectly. 

Sand  in  wat«r  retains  form  worse  than  it  does  in  air,  for 
it  is  easier  moved  in  the  fluid  which  partially  floats  it ;  but 
the  arrangement  of  sand  by  wind  upon  dry  ground  explains 
the  packing  of  silt  in  water  where  it  cannot  be  reached.  It 
is  ocean-work,  but  work  done  by  waves  in  the  deep  air. 

On  the  sandy  plains  of  Iceland  these  sand-drifts  are 
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well  seen.  Long  points  and  ridges  form  to  windward  and  to 
leeward  of  eveiy  stone  post  and  plant.  Large  ripple-nmrked 
sand-waves  roll  over  the  plain,  and  stop  in  eveiy  shelter. 
Tlie  air  is  filled  w^ith  clouds  of  moving  sand,  which  fly  from 
drift  to  drift,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  like  spin-drift  from  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Clouds  of  fine  ashes  rise  up,  and  float 
along  hill-sides  like  mist,  and  dust  gets  everj^vhere.  In 
the  shelter,  drifts  assume  the  angle  at  whicli  drj"  sand  can 
rest  in  still  air.  To  windward  is  a  sloping  hill,  to  leeward  a 
sand-talus,  wliose  angle  is  about  32°.  But  when  sand  is 
wetted,  and  acquires  more  cohesion,  it  copies  the  form  of  the 
breaking  sea-wave  more  nearly. 

Near  a  pool  of  water,  damp  sand  forms  a  perpendicular  or 
overhanging  wall  on  the  sheltered  side,  and  a  slope  where  the 
bank  is  exposed. 


Fig.  98.  Damp  Sand  Deaciies  packed  by  Airwaves  near  a  Rivulet  in  Icelanp. 


All  these  sand-forms  are  but  modifications  of  wave-forms, 
and  copies  of  air- waves  ;  and  they  may  be  seen  wherever  there 
is  drifting  sand. 

Near  tlie  Findhom  in  Moray  is  a  curious  tract  covered 
with  moving  sand-hills.*  The  sea  throws  up  wet  sand,  which 
dries,  and  the  prevailing  south-west  wind  drives  it  eastwards 
along  the  coast. 

Great  yellow  hills,  100  feet  high,  are  the  sand-waves  of 

*  This  district  is  well  dcjjcribed  iu  JFild  Sports  of  th€  Highlands  (chap. 
XX.),  Journals  of  Clmrles  St.  John  ;  Murray,  1846.  Sec  also  Natural  History 
and  Sjfort  in  Moray,  1>y  the  same  author  ;  Edin.  1863. 
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tiiis  sandy  sea,  and  thonf^  th^  more  irith  eztnoue  alownai^ 
fliey  have  covered  tip  wliole  fanns  within  Idatoric  tuiies.  In 
the  trough  of  these  waves,  c^  vheettncka  and  ploughed  land, 
the  stone  im^emoits  of  s  fugotten  raoe  of  savage  Scotchmen, 
evm  golden  mnunenti,  are  oooasionally  laid  ban  hy  the  M-ind ; 
and  the  <dd  stufiuM  of  the  "land  snder  the  wanres"  reappcan; 
-fo  a  tima  It  is  like  Haa  vest  of  tiiat  part  of  Moray- 
of  booldeis. 

When  the  wind  blows,  the  moTOment  may  be  watched. 
dose  to  the  gnnmd  yeUow  stnams  of  fine  sand  niay  be  seen 
waving  &om  side  to  oAe,  and  bonndiDg  from  point  to  point,  in 
cnived  paths,  like  the  wind  which  moves  them.  "Wlierevcr  there 
ia  a  hollow,  sand  rests  in  the  sheltec  33ie  tnni^  of  every  ripplo- 
maric  fills  giadnally,  bat  the  back  <rf  the  miniature  wave  is 
ocmstantly  wearing  away.  A  grain  of  sand  does  uot  f 
roll  straight  on  and  continnonafy ;  it  moves  in  cun'cs,  and 
travels  by  fits  and  starts.  It  is  torn  about — the  lowest  grain 
beneath  the  crest  of  a  ripple,  then  the  highest  in  the  troi:^h, 
and  exposed  to  the  wind.  It  rolls  up  the  back  of  the  wave, 
shoots  over,  and  falls  like  the  crest  of  a  breaker ;  and  then 
more  grains  fall  on  it,  and  shelter  it  for  a  time.  But  while 
the  upper  surface  is  thus  moving  to  a  certain  depth,  a  lower 
stratum  of  damp  sand  takes  time  to  dry  and  move.  Sand  in 
motion  is  rolling  over  sand  at  rest,  aa  sea-waves  roll  over  still 
water. 

The  larger  hills  advance  on  the  same  principle.  The  elope 
to  windward  turns  the  wind  upwards,  and  loose  sand  rolls  and 
flies  up-hill  before  it,  rippling  like  waves  upon  an  ocean-roller, 
till  it  takes  a  final  leap  over  the  hill-top,  aud  falls  into  the 
shelter.  There  it  may  be  watched  falling  and  sliding  down, 
and  forming  a  perfectly  regular  slope  of  sand — a  talus  in  the 
calm.    The  base  is  continually  advancing  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion  as  the  wind,  and  a  succession  of  strata  are  being  deposited 
there  at  an  angle  of  32°.  Amongst  these  hills,  chiefly  in  the 
hollows,  bent,  whin,  and  other  plants  occasionally,  take  root 
and  flourish.  They  stop  the  movement  where  they  grow,  but 
only  for  a  time.  The  sand-waves  march  steadily  on.  The 
crest  follows  the  trough ;  the  whin-bush  is  buried  in  the  middle 
of  a  hill  50  or  100  feet  high ;  and  by  the  time  the  buried 
plant  comes  up  behind  the  wave,  it  has  long  ceased  to  live. 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  east^  or  from  any  other  point, 
the  movement  changes.  The  shape  of  the  sand-liills  is  irregular, 
but  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west^  and  form  shows  it. 

This  sand-flood,  in  its  eastward  course,  meets  the  Findhom 
river  flowing  north.  The  water  is  too  wide  to  be  crossed  at  a 
bound,  except  in  very  high  gales  ;  so  the  sand  falls  into  the 
water.  The  river  washes  it  out  to  sea,  and  the  sea  washes  it 
up  the  firtli ;  treats  it  according  to  the  fashion  of  sea-waves, 
and  throws  it  up  again  for  the  wind  to  deal  with. 

When  the  tide  ebbs,  the  sea-bottom  is  exposed,  and  there 
is  no  single  form  upon  dry  sand  that  is  not  to  be  found  upon 
a  wet  sandbank,  when  the  tide  ebbs  far  enough  for  the  banks 
to  be  seen.     Stream-marks  on  shore  explain  old  sea-marks. 

There  is,  however,  this  notable  difierence  between  land- 
drifts  and  sea-drifts : — the  sea-forms  are  all  flatter  and  lower, 
and  the  reason  is  plain.  If  a  conical  pile  of  dry  sand  is  made 
in  air  by  pouring  sand  upon  a  flat  base  through  a  funnel,  the 
sides  will  make  a  certain  angle  with  the  horizon,  about  32°. 

But  when  dry  sand  is  poured  through  the  funnel  into  water 
till  the  cone  reaches  the  same  height^  the  sides  make  a  very 
different  angle  : — the  slope  is  far  gi'eater,the  base  broader,  the 
sides  of  the  hill  less  steep.  It  is  still  a  conical  mound,  but 
it  is  a  flatter  cone.  So  sand-drifts  and  sand-waves,  made  by 
currents  of  water  in  water,  are  generally  le438  steep  than  the 
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Bame  fbnn,  made  by  cmtenta  of  air  in  air.  Bot  boUk  lenlt 
from  the  force  which  moves  air. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  oannot  be  reached  dinotfy,  but  by 
feeling  with  the  hiad  its  shape  is  pretty  wdl  known  in  many 
plaoea  It  la  nowhen  fla^  but  is  ripple-maiked  ereiywhere— 
varied  by  hill  and  dalc^  by  sandbank,  shoal,  and  hollow  chan- 
nel 'Where  ennents  mov^  sand^nos  which  result  are  alike 
on  shon^  in  air,  on  beachec^  and  in  soimdinga.  Snowdrifts 
and  sandhiUs  show  what  is  taking  place  at  tlie  bottom  <rf  flie 
ocean,  and  why  there  are  diiflang  hills  and  dales  even  there. 

Sedimentaiy  rocks  are  ohiefiy  old  rabblak4ie^ia  packed 
in  the  sea.  In  the  coal-fbimation  beds  are  woAed  ont«  so  as 
to  leave  oasts  of  their  snr&oe.  Beds  of  ironstone,  fear  example^ 
ate  worked  in  Lanarkshire  and  the  roof  c£  the  mine  gives  a 
sandstone  oast  of  the  bed  below  it^  after  die  bed  has  been 
worked  oot  In  some  of  these  mines  the  fonn  of  tiie  roof  is 
tiiat  of  mud-banks  now  visible  at  low  water  in  the  Filth  of 
Clyde.  There  are  donies  which  covered  mounds  ;  and  wedges 
which  filled  liolIow8  like  watercourses.  Tlie  roof  aud  floor 
approach  each  other  where  the  mud  was  washed  away,  where 
the  trough  of  the  mud-wave  was. 

Similar  forms  recur  in  every  sedimentary  bed.  These  are 
old  sea-marks  ;  they  may  also  be  old  photographs.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  sand-drifts,  snow-drifts,  and  old  rocks,  that 
which  is  now  going  on  above  water  goes  on  under  it,  and  has 
been  going  on  since  sand  and  dust,  walcr  and  air,  were  moved 
by  sunlight,  lieat,  and  gravitatioa  The  surface-forms  of  old 
silt-beds  do  but  record  that  forces  which  now  work,  have 
worked  air  and  water  engines,  and  that  sunlight,  which  is  a 
force,  may  have  worked  the  tools.  Tlie  guide  to  the  force  is 
still  form.  The  tool-mark  points  out  the  tool,  and  that  leads 
to  the  engine,  and  to  the  power  which  works  it,  and  to  Him 
who  set  the  task,  and  created  a  power  when  He  made  light. 
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AccoRDiNc;  to  an  old  saw,  "  Because  the  mountain  would  not  go 
to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  went  to  the  moimtain."  lie  did  the  best 
he  could  imder  the  ciixjumstances,  and  men  who  study  nature 
can  do  no  more.  The  frog  who  tried  to  grow  too  fast,  buret 
ignominiously  ;  if  he  had  been  content  to  look  at  his  world 
with  tadpole's  eyes  at  first,  he  might  have  lived  to  grow  and 
learn  modestly  from  little  tilings  around  him.  If  both  ends  of 
a  chain  of  cause  and  effect  are  out  of  reach,  it  is  best  to  study 
the  links  which  surround  us,  and  **  creep  before  we  gang.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  packing  of  silt  in  the  deep 
sea,  it  is  possible  to  wateh  a  similar  process  in  sliallow 
water  and  on  shore  ;  on  the  sea-beach  ;  amongst  the  sand- 
hills of  Moray ;  amongst  snow-showers  and  snow-drifts.  It 
is  impossible  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  tidal  wave  ivowi  Cape 
lloni  to  England  ;  smaller  Atlantic  waves  are  apt  to  sicken 
those  who  swing  over  them  ;  but  waves  in  a  i)uddle  may  be 
watched  at  ease  throughout  their  coui-se,  and  fi-oni  these  small 
things  a  large  lesson  may  be  leametl  Because  moving  water- 
mountains  go  their  own  way,  and  will  not  be  conti*olled  by 
little  men,  little*  waves  have  been  summoned  from  little  ponds 
to  act  the  part  of  their  giant  kin,  and  work  denudation  and 
tleposition  on  a  small  scale.     This  much  may  suffice  to  oxi)lain 
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wlut  was  meuit  by  leanung  to  tnuulate  old  guaiopBal  noorda^ " 
}ty  'watching  geological  engines  now  at  winl^  and  by  maldiig 
miniature  en^nes  in  imitatuni  (^  tliem. 

Ail  and  water  are  ""ff""^  which  wi^  depadti<m,  and  tike 
chief  mechanioal  power  empk^ed  about  the  woik  is  the  gravi- 
tatioa  which  sinks  the  silt  in  water,  or  makes  tbe  sand  or 
snow  &U  in  aii:  nterefcae  experiments  made  witb  water, 
silts  and  weig^lv  are  but  natoial  opeistioiis  on  a  scale  antted 
to  small  obserren.  It  is  easy  to  make  ripple-maiki^  and 
beaches,  and  all  8ur&c»-iiiailES  of  their  dass,  by  stinii^  a 
maddy  pnddle :  it  is  equally  easy  to  make  small  geolog^flal  fiv 
mationa  grow  rapidly,  and  watdi  the  whole  prooass  at  liamei 
One  heavy  elog  on  gecdogioal  study  is  the  impoanbililiy  of 
watching  the  pit^jress  of  wwk ;  bat  if  this  diCBcoI^  cannot  be 
overcome  it  may  be  drcnmrmted.  Gravitation  may  be  nt 
to  work  in  a  glass  tank.  Ab  an  illustration  the  Gdlowing 
arrangement  was  made : — 

Febrjiary  I2th,  1863. — A  glaas  tank  with  flat  sides  was  half 
flUcd  witli  Thames  water  as  supplied  in  London.  A  glass 
funnel  was  placed  in  a  retort-stand,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
funnel  touched  the  water  near  one  end  of  the  tank.  Through 
tills  channel  finely  divided  materials  of  various  colours  aud 
specific  gravities  were  poured  in  the  following  order ; — 
1.  "Silver  sand;"  2.  Coarse  granite  sand  from  the  Scilly 
Isles ;  3.  Fine  pipeclay  mud,  squeezed  in  with  a  sponge ; 
4.  Coarse  yellow  sand ;  5.  Silver  sand  ;  6.  Yellow  sand  ;  7. 
Vcrj'  fine  dark  river  mud,  part  of  a  ball  in  which  a  mud-fish 
was  brought  home  from  the  river  Zambesi  in  Africa  ;  8.  Sil- 
ver sand  ;  9.  Zambesi  mud  ;  10.  Silver  sand  ;  11.  Zambesi 
mud  ;  12.  Silver  sand  ;  13.  Pipeclay  to  make  a  wliito  sur- 
face. Ill  spreading  from  the  channel  through  which  they  fell, 
these  materials  formed  themselves  into  a  conical  mound  (vol. 
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i.  pj).  378,  380) ;  but  the  base  of  tlie  heap  could  not  spread 
beyond  the  glass  walls,  and  the  edges  of  the  forming  layers 
were  seen  through  them.  Four  vertical  sections  of  a  stmtified 
mound  wei*e  seen  forming  at  different  distances  from  the 
channel  by  which  the  materials  entered,  and  they  varied  in 
shape,  colour,  and  material.  No  one  of  them  presented  thir- 
teen flat  layers  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  materials 
were  poured ;  instead  of  thiileen  beds  there  were  nearly 
thirty.  A  large  river  brings  down  nmd,  sand,  gi-avel,  and 
larger  stones  of  varying  size  and  weight  at  various  seasons. 
An  ocean-current  may  cany  various  substances  at  different 
geological  periods ;  it  may  carry  the  shells  of  tropical  infu- 
soria, or  floating  moraines ;  but  whatever  the  mat<?rials  may 
be,  the  same  gmvitation  which  packs  it  in  the  sea  worked  in 
the  glass  tank,  and  there  the  operation  could  be  watched. 
At  fii-st  the  water  was  thick  with  small  suspended  particles 
of  all  the  materials  poured  in.  To  imitate  nature,  bits  of 
ice  were  floated  at  one  end,  N.,  and  sun-light  was  allowed  to 
shine  on  the  other,  S.  (voL  i.  p.  08).  This  arrangement  of 
temperature  moved  the  miniature  engine,  and  it  worked 
accordingly.  The  water  about  the  ice  cleared,  and  a  thin  layer 
of  clean  cold  water  floated,  because  that  water  was  about  33  ** 
(vol.  i.  p.  75)  ;  but  columns  of  cold  water  (about  37"*)  sank 
down  fi-om  the  ice  (p.  78),  and  the  falling  streams  canied 
suspended  mud  rapidly  downwards.  AVlierever  an  iceberg  is 
melting,  the  same  thing  must  happen  on  a  larger  scale.  On 
the  outer  surface  of  the  glass  the  downward  curve  of  move- 
ment was  shown  by  va^wur  condensed  on  the  glass.  AVlier- 
ever  a  cold  mass  stands  in  M'armer  air,  like  movements  and 
condensation  of  vapour  result  The  curves  of  temperature 
were  shown  within  by  clouds  of  mud,  as  curves  of  tomperature 
are  shown  by  clouds  in  the  air  (chap,  v.)      As  these  mud- 
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ilnuds  fell,  layers  began  to  form  ou  the  uneven  s 
and  these  followed  every  com  wfaiah  hid  fsmltod  from  the 
method  of  poming  in  the  heavier  and  ooaMgnateritla.  HiHi. 
wDtal  layers  of  fiOIing  lilt  finoed  in  Oa  wate^  and  aank 
gradooUy,  settling  apoa  eaoh  other,  but  varring  in  ab^a  aa 
tba  currenta  of  cold  vatet  mored  them  Crom  N.  to  &  balinr 
while  warmer  oorrenta  nkored  them  &om  3.  to  N.  abova 


Wave-marks  and  ripple-marks  were  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mud,  and  fresh  layers  were  seen  to  form  against 
the  glass.  Tlie  heavier  particles  forced  their  way  through 
the  falling  shower,  and  these  beds,  in  forming  slowly,  assumed 
a  veiy  complicated  structure. 

Wliite  clay  and  brown  mud  separated  and  mingled,  and 
tofik  strange  branching  tree-like  shapes,  like  those  which 
occur  in  mottled  sandstonea  These  are  called  "  dendritic 
concretions,"  and  have  been  attributed  to  electrical  action ; 
in  tlie  tank  they  resulted  from  mechanical  action  alone.  The 
betl  of  silt,  ill  gathering  weight,  squeezed  out  the  water, 
and  the  water  in  rising  displaced  aud  pushed  up  the  I 
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paiticles  of  iiuul.  Tlirou<j;li  a  lens  the  oijamtioii  was  seen ; 
some  grains  were  falling  slowly,  as  snow  falls  in  still  air, 
others  were  rising  in  jets  an<l  fountahis  of  water  squeezed  out 
by  the  growing  weight  alxn-e  ;  others  again  wei'e  drifting 
before  the  currents,  as  snow^  and  clouds  drift  before  the  wind. 
WHien  the  water  cleared,  the  surface  of  the  mud  was  a  white 
surface  of  deposition  with  cuiTent-marks,  the  sides  of  the 
mound  a  section  of  a  small  geological  formation  ;  and  the 
whole  oi)emtion  had  been  seen  from  beginning  to  end. 
Temperature  and  gravitation  had  been  set  to  work  a  small 
engine,  and  it  packed  silt  as  the  sea  does. 

By  March  24  the  surface  of  the  mud  w^as  covered  with 
minute  water-plants,  green  and  brown,  which  grew  from  their 
invisible  seeds  and  spread  from  centres.  About  these  plants 
minute  bubbles  of  gas  formed,  and  more  formed  beneath  the 
nmd,  amongst  the  sand,  and  under  the  plants.  In  expanding, 
these  gas-baloons  lifted  plants,  sand,  and  mud.  When  the 
raising  power  of  the  gas  had  gathered  sufficiently,  a  net  of 
green,  studded  with  shining  balls  of  gas,  and  with  sand  and 
mud  entangled  in  the  meshes,  I'ose  to  the  surface,  and  there 
hung  suspended  till  the  gas  escaped.  Then  the  system  fell 
slowly  down  again  at  a  new  place.  As  there  were  curi'ents 
in  the  tank  whenever  the  sun  shone,  upward,  lateral,  and 
downward  movements  and  transport  of  inoi-ganic  materials 
result<3d  from  this  minute  water  vegetation,  and  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  temperature  which  worked  the  engine. 

Similar  action  must  result  from  the  chemistry  of  vegetation 
and  sun-light  wherever  water-plants  grow  upon  beds  of  silt ; 
and  old  sedimentary  rocks  must  record  movements  like  those 
which  were  seen  in  the  glass  tank. 

The  tank  was  kept  as  a  microscopic  vivarium,  in  the  ho]»e 
of  finding  .some  African  monster.     It  was  covered  with  a 
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«heet  of  glass,  but  exposuJ  to  air  and  light ;  and  by  July  the 
irater  was  peopled  vittt  Uviog  oieatDiec  hatohedini  the  mad. 
They  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  better  ilill  with 
a  lena  or  iiiioroeoop&  They  jdayed  and  fought  and  ^mbolied 
in  thgir  forest  of  tiny  plante ;  tiiey  died  and  were  bniiad  in 
tbe  stratified  bedB  of  their  little  worM.  They  ware  chufly 
home-lned  Ihamefr-water  nmuteia ;  if  any  were  of  African 
descend  they  were  eaten  np  by  hungry  T^glii^h  cnutaoeaii% 
or  overlooked.  While  Uieae  lired,  they  too  he^>ed  to  ahi^ 
the  silt-beds  above  which  th^  swam  ;  they  lafb  tjiedr  tncka 
on  the  surface,  and  their  dead  bodies  fell  amongst  the  witbraed 
plants  which  formed  Uie  upper  layer  iu  this  bedded  Bedimen- 
taiy  dqKMit 

By  December  22  a  layer  of  water  six  indhee  deep  had 
been  lifted  up  and  carried  away  by  the  sun ;  evapcnatioii  Wta 
tafiA  while  tbe  weather  was  htA,  and  no  condenaatioii — no 
ralu,  had  made  up  the  waste.  Meantime  the  T^eta^m  had 
become  a  thick  mat  on  glass  and  mud,  and  the  water-fleas 
were  numerous,  active,  and  ravenous.  The  top  of  the  sand- 
heap  had  risen  above  water,  and  had  become  a  circular  island, 
similar  in  shape  to  islands  of  boulders  in  the  Baltic,  along 
the  Swedish  coast.  By  stirring  the  puddle,  the  island  was 
worn  by  miniature  waves ;  and  beaches  and  terraces  were 
worn  and  built,  "  eroded  and  deposited"  near  Iiigh-water  mark. 
As  the  water  fell  lower  a  repetition  of  the  disturbance  made 
a  series  like  those  shown  above  (vol.  i.  p.  334). 

I.astly,  a  stream  of  water  poured  through  the  old  fumiel 
eut  water  courses  in  the  island,  and  built  deltas  in  the  water 
about  it  (chap,  x.) 

So  within  the  compass  of  a  glass  tank  many  natural  phe- 
nomena may  he  imitated  and  watiihed  : — denudation  by 
water-streams,  the  liabits  of  crnstaceans,  tlie  growth  of  plants. 
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tlie  foriiiatiou  of  surfaces  of  deposition,  and  the  deposition 
of  beds  of  silt :  goolog}',  natural  history,  and  botany. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  toy.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  working  section  of  river-mud  may  be  got  anywhere  by 
planting  a  glass  under  water ;  a  glass  tumbler  and  a  handful 
of  mire  will  show  the  process  of  geological  deposition  at  home, 
to  any  one  who  will  condescend  to  learn  from  common  little 
dirty  things.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  but  if  sunken  mountains  be  out  of  reach,  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  mole-hills  like  them  in  a  glass  tank,  by  imitating 
nature,  and  by  setting  natural  forces  to  work  natural  engines 
of  small  size. 

Having  thus  taken  one  small  st<?p  under  water,  the  next 
stride  is  upwards  on  land.  We  cannot  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  but  we  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of  air,  and  deposi- 
tion of  strata  goes  on  about  us. 

The  rocks  with  which  geologists  now  chiefly  deal  are 
stratified  sedimentary  beds,  in  which  plants  and  animals  were 
buried  ;  most  of  these  are  made  of  chips  which  were  ground 
off  solid  rocks,  and  fell  through  water.  The  formation  of 
beds  by  the  falling  of  heavy  solid  particles  of  frozen  wat<ir 
through  air  is  a  similar  process,  for  it  is  an  effect  of  gravita- 
tion, and  it  can  be  watched ;  snow-drifts  are  formed  by 
streams  as  sand-banks  are.  The  snow-formation  only  endures 
so  long  as  the  temperature  is  less  than  32°,  but  while  it  lasts 
it  is  a  fusible  geological  formation  of  sedimentary  beds. 

Like  these,  Icelandic  strands,  deltas,  and  plains,  are  made 
of  fragments  of  fusible  frozen  lava,  which  would  ceriainly 
melt  again  at  some  high  temperature.  While  tliey  last  these 
also  are  parts  of  a  "  fusible  sedimentary  geological  formation.*' 
The  snow-formation  is  but  the  last  of  a  series,  fusible  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  those  upon  which  it  falls.    Sandstone 


beds  are  like  the  lest ;  beds  <tf  a  iQioiooB  aediiaeiit  vliufa  is 
melted  in  making  glass.  Lara  and  ailka,  like  niter,  beoome 
vapour  in  a  sofflcieat  bea^  for  the^  ooloar  flame.  Ocjjrssr 
water  holda  ailioa  in  Mlation,  liliciotiB  ibells  eoctnuA  it  ftom 
aea-water.  Snow  is  but  a  sediment  easier  to  melt  and  baider 
to  freeze  Qtaa  Uie  reet :  all  aedimuitaiy  rooks  are  ftimble :  all 
titeir  materialB  dnk  when  odd,  solid,  and  beavy ;  fiov  vhen 
fused;  rise  wben  hot  and  light  One  sedimentary  bed  padked 
by  gravitation  and  a  ciicalatisg  fioid  is  as  good  as  another 
for  Btadying  the  prooees  of  mechanical  arrangement  and  a 
snov-bed  is  the  easiest  to  get  at  in  the  aeries. 

In  lofty  mountains  these  sedimentary  water-beds  nay  be 
seen  resting  upon  sedimentary  beds  of  like  form.  Avalandies 
and  landslips  &dl  &om  lofly  olifb,  and  their  fallen  '^i^tij 
takes  the  same  talns-elope.  ^Dte  mechanical  action  is  ttm 
aame,  though  snow  and  grit  melt  and  fteoK  at  diffennt  tsBH 
peratures.  In  Iceland  enow-lDeds  occasionally  alternate  witii 
beds  of  ashes,  which  fall  during  eruptions,  and  drift  at  all 
times ;  the  packing  process  is  the  very  same,  it  must  still  be 
the  same,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  must  have  been  the 
same  ever  since  gravitation  worked  deposition  there,  or  any- 
where. 

In  some  geological  books  it  seems  to  he  asaiimed  that  all 
strata  are  deposited  flat.  It  was  not  so  in  the  model,  it  is  not 
so  on  shore,  and  it  cannot  be  so  on  the  uneven  sea-bottom. 

When  snow  falls  on  rough  ground,  it  is  unequally  de- 
posited even  in  a  calm,  and  silt  must  be  unevenly  spread  for 
the  same  reason. 

Let  the  dark  line  represent  the  outline  of  a  sea-bottom,  or 
of  a  liilly  coiintiy,  and  it  is  evident  that  beds  of  snow  or  silt 
must  be  deposited  irregularly  ;  at  various  angles,  at  different 
levels,  and  in  different  quantities  at  different  places. 
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Every  snow-bed  undulates  with  the  ground  beneath  it, 
and  many  beds  slope  because  deposited  upon  a  slope.  The 
snow-shower  whicli  forms  a  bed  on  tlie  top  of  a  cliff,  makes 
another  at  the  foot,  and  a  third  in  the  ditch.    For  that  reason. 


Fio.  Um).     Stratified  Snow-bkd«  kohmiko. 

sloping  or  separated  beds  of  rock  do  not  necessarily  imply 
disturbance,  for  they  too  may  have  been  deposited  upon  a 
slope,  or  siumltaneously  at  different  elevations.  This  evi- 
dent truth  is  proved  by  every  streamlet,  and  on  every  strand 
— where  road-dust  has  been  swept  into  a  gutter  and  left, 
where  a  rivulet  flows  over  sand  into  a  sea,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  now,  and  in  geological  sections  of  old  rocks. 

When  snow  drifts,  beds  dip  down-wind  as  they  form ;  when 
sand  is  moved  by  a  river,  the  beds  dip  down-stream.  In  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Tana,  in  Norway,  the  river  meanders 
amongst  beds  of  sand,  which  it  covers  in  floods,  and  through 
which  it  cuts  sections  at  other  times ;  the  beds  dip  at  all  manner 
of  angles,  but  they  all  dip  one  way.  The  same  is  true  of  Ice- 
landic river-plains,  where  travellers  may  ride  for  many  miles 
over  deltas  of  ashes  and  mud,  alternately  fording  rivers  and 
riding  over  dried  sand-heaps  packed  by  the  winter  floods. 
On  the  wide  strand  about  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  France,  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  over  sands  for  six  or  eight  miles, 
sections  made  by  streams  show  that  stratified  beds  are  not 
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fiieposited  as  Hat  layers  in  tlie  sen,  l>ut.  mny  bu  ilei>i>sitfd  in 
Llayers  alopiug  opposite  ways,  where  tlie  stream  which  pucka 
[iheiu  ehbs  anj  fluws. 

At  Goftt  Island,  in  North  America,  beds  of  gravel,  etc^  are 
|]pticked  upon  ghicinU-d  rank,  and  the  form  of  the  packing  gIiowb 
,(fiiBt  water  fornierly  moved  towards  Diifi'alo,  instead  of  flowing 


from  Buffalo  to  Niagara,  as  it  now  does.  No.  1,  the  highest 
of  the  series,  dips  down-stream,  and  was  probably  packed  by 
a  river.  It  contains  fresh-water  shells,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
gravel  and  sand. 

No.  2  is  a  bed  of  stiff  clay,  containing  scratched  stones, 
many  of  which  are  foreign  to  the  district.  Because  this  bed 
is  horizontal,  it  is  pi-obable  that  it  was  formed  in  still  water, 
upon  a  flat  base.  Tlie  lower  part  of  No.  2  is  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal beds  of  gravel,  coarse  sand,  clay,  and  scratched  stones, 
the  lowest  of  which  rest  upon  a  flat  surface  of  reddish  sand. 
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No.  3,  tlie  sand,  coutaiiis  no  stones,  but  is  disposed  in 
thin  sweeping  beds,  which  have  a  general  dip  of  15°  S.E. 
Tliis  bed  was  packed  by  water,  moving  south-eastwards  ;  but 
till  the  packing  of  silt  had  been  watched  in  models,  in  snow- 
drifts, on  strands,  or  elsewhere,  the  record  could  have  no 
meaning.  No.  4  is  a  bed  of  clay  containing  large  blocks  of 
a  kind  of  rock  which  is  not  found  to  the  south-east,  but 
abounds  to  the  north  of  the  spot.  The  rock  below  this  bed  is 
marked  with  glacial  strife,  which  indicate  the  passage  of 
heavy  ice  towards  the  south  and  west.  The  river  Niagara 
flows  the  other  way  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  it  has  cut  a 
channel  througli  all  these  beds  of  drift,  and  through  some  of 
the  upper  beds  of  glaciated  rock.  Heading  this  old  document 
by  the  help  of  snow-drifts,  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
during  the  time  of  4  and  3,  water  and  ice  poured  as  the  aiTows 
point ;  that  during  the  period  of  2,  water  was  at  rest,  and  things 
fell  through  it ;  that  during  the  packing  of  1,  it  flowed  as  it 
now  does,  from  the  watershed  towards  the  sea. 

At  the  watershed,  near  Foi-t  Wayne,  some  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  a  similar  record  confirms  the  first.  A  section  of 
a  gravel-pit  shows — 

1.  Gravel  and  rolled  stones  ;  no  stratification  visible. 

2.  Numerous  beds  of  fine  sand,  horizontal, 

3.  Ditto,  with  occasional  small  rolled  stones,  horizontal. 

4.  A  series  of  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  all  dipping  towards 
the  soutli-westy  in  all  twenty-four  feet  thick.  These  indicate  a 
stream  flowing  south-westward  over  this  watershed  of  North 
America. 

5.  A  bed  of  clay,  about  three  feet  thick,  containing  large, 
polished,  and  striated  boulders  of  rocks,  which  are  found  in 
-ntu  to  the  north,  beyond  the  great  lakes. 

0.  A  bed  of  fine  white  sand. 
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Tlie  translation  made  on  the  spot  is  given  above  (pp. 
2-l'5,  24G) ;  tlje  lauguage  was  learned  on  the  Strand  described 
chap.  xxii. 

This  land  in  North  America  seems  to  be  au  aucient  sea- 
bottom.  Atlantic  currents  are  sorting  tropical  infusoria  and 
glacial  debris  off  Newfoundland  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  there ;  but  the  gravel-pit  at  Fort 
Wayne  may  explain  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Atlantic,  if 
the  strand,  the  snow-drift,  and  the  glass-tank,  have  been  un- 
derstood so  far. 

If  sedimentary  rocks  were  formed  in  old  oceans,  this  lesson 
applies  to  them  aJi  At  Krcuznach,  near  the  Rhine,  is  a 
sandstone  quarry,  where  betls  are  of  different  colours,  and  their 
arrangement  is  verj-  well  seen.  The  section  is  like  No.  3  in 
the  woodcut,  p.  312.  But  beds  which  rest  on  each  other  dip 
opposite  ways,  and  record  that  water  ebbed  and  flowed,  or 
cliauged  its  course,  while  the  atone  was  silt  falling  through 
the  sea.  This  so-called  '■false  bedding"  is  true  deposition, 
aud  great  currents  may  have  packet!  lai;ge  beds  on  the  same 
plan.    These  forms  abound  in  old  rocks. 

The  mechanics  of  deposition  may  be  learned  from  models. 
The  outward  form  and  internal  stnicture  of  sedimentary  rocks 
record  movements  in  fluids,  and  they  are  registering  thermo- 
meters within  a  certain  range, 

Eyriks  Jokull  (vol.  i.  p.  429),  and  other  laige  mountains 
of  bedded  igneous  rock  in  Iceland,  appear  to  rest  upon  a  thin 
bed  of  sand  and  cinders.  Because  of  "  false  bedding'  in  this 
thin  layer,  it  was  packed  by  water  which  eblied  and  flowed  ; 
if  so,  Iceland  probably  rose  from  the  sea.  Four  or  five  thou- 
sand feet  of  igneous  rock  are  spread  above  the  bed  of  tuff, 
which  is  near  the  level  of  the  lower  plain  in  the  wooilcut,  and 
the  crust  has  been  broken  and  ground  into  mountains  and 
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deep  glens.  I^iva-floods  have  poured  over  the  surface  out  of 
rifts.  But  tlie  fusing  point  of  a  frozen  lava  clinker  has  never 
been  reached  at  the  bed  of  tuff  since  the  clinkers  froze  and 
fell  there,  because  the  false  bedding  is  preserved,  and  because 
the  black  glossy  cinders  retain  the  shape  which  they  had 
when  the  white  ashes  were  packed  about  theni.  The  fomi  of 
a  sedimentary  bed  i^roves  that  the  fusing  point  of  the  material 
has  not  been  reached  since  the  bed  was  packed  ;  and  the  rule 
holds  whether  the  bed  is  made  of  mud,  snow,  gravel,  or  Lau- 
rentian  gneiss ;  whether  it  was  packed  in  a  toy  on  shore  or 
in  the  deep  sea.  A  great  deal  may  be  learned  from  little 
things ;  much  may  be  fished  out  of  dirty  puddles  ;  but  every 
student  who  will  condescend  to  make  scientific  dirt-pies  on 
the  plan  here  indicated,  must  set  his  wits  to  work  out  con- 
trivances to  illustrate  his  own  special  study.  There  is  room 
enough  and  to  spare  in  the  field,  though  many  are  working  at 
geological  deposition  and  bedded  rocks.  Let  one  more  familiar 
example  of  learning  from  little  things  suffice. 

Eipple-marks,  wave-marks,  beaches,  and  bedding,  are 
marks  made  when  loose  materials  were  imder  water  or  awash. 
Other  marks  can  only  be  made  upon  plastic  surfaces  in  air. 
These,  like  the  rest,  record  facts,  but  the  language  must  be 
learned  before  a  record  can  be  read,  and  the  easiest  way  of 
learning  a  language  is  to  try  to  speak  it  or  write  it. 

A  rain-mark  was  made  upon  a  plastic  surface  in  air,  be- 
cause half  an  inch  of  water  would  shelter  the  surface  from  the 
rain.  But  in  order  to  learn  the  meaning  of  ancient  rain-marks 
it  was  necessar}^  to  see  marks  newly  made — Sir  C.  Lyell  saw 
them  in  the  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  very  easy  to 
imitate  nature  in  this  case  also. 

Every  shower  of  rain  makes  its  mark  on  still  water.  Each 
drop  makes  a  dimple  and  starts  a  radiating  system  of  circular 
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wavi's,  wliidi,  like  utht'r  waves,  may  Imj  refracted,  ruUected, 
anil  focHsaed,  accelemtf  d  or  retanlpd.  Tlicy  meet,  ami  cross, 
anil  jostle,  so  that  the  water-mirror  becomes  a  rippling  pool. 
But  when  the  shower  ia  over  the  wa^es  cease  their  gambols, 
and  the  lake  is  u  mirror  a^aia  A  sliower  may  fall  ou  a 
plastic  surface — on  mud,  clay,  dry  dust,  snow,  or  any  other  such 
nmt-erial — and  there  the  dimples  may  retain  the  shape  given  hy 
the  falling  drop.  The  mark  is  a  tool-mark,  the  dint  b  made 
by  a  ih'op  lifted,  carried,  and  dropped  by  the  ongine  which 
works  denudation  and  deposition  ;  and  the  tool-mark  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  record  very  ancient  work  done  by  the  same 
macliiiie.  Rain-marks  endure  when  the  plastic  surface  is 
baked,  frozen,  or  otherwise  hardened. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  far  in  order  to  learn  this  language. 
The  scrapings  of  the  streets  of  London  are  chiefly  powdered 
igneous  rocks,  ground  up  to  a  tough  mud  by  carriage  wheels, 
and  scraped  into  hea|>s  by  scavengers.  Tlie  wet  sludge  forms 
II  surtiiiX'  almost  as  smooth  as  that  of  :i  Likf,  and  it  sots  gi-n- 
dually  as  the  water  evaporates.  After  a  summer  shower  this 
smooth  mud  is  often  dimpled  with  regular  cups,  and  each  of 
these  is  a  cast  of  a  drop  of  rain,  which  fell  there.  Each  is  a 
tool-mark,  and  a  record.  Boad-scrapings  bake  in  the  sun, 
and  freeze  bard  in  winter,  and  the  mud  when  dry  may  be 
further  hardened  by  baking,  so  as  to  resemble  some  of  the  old 
rocks  upon  which  fossil  rain-marka  have  been  found.  It  is 
so  far  a  record.  But  if  the  material  is  fused  by  greater  heat, 
the  record  is  spoiled  and  lost.  In  the  summer  of  1862  a 
thunder-plump  made  a  very  beautiful  set  of  dimples  on 
smooth  mud  faces,  and  filled  the  pockets  of  cabmen  with  the 
silver  of  pedestrians,  who  feared  the  rain,  and  thought  the 
mud  a  nuisance.  One,  however,  who  came  from  a  rainy  land 
and  wears  old  clothes,  watched  the  shower  and  the  mud,  and 
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went  home  to  try  whether  the  shower  could  not  be  set  to  work 
for  him. 

An  old  cigar-box  w^as  filled  with  wet  plaster-of-paris,  and 
when  the  plaster  w^as  beginning  to  set,  the  box  and  its  smooth 
white-faced  contents  were  turned  out  of  doors  and  watched, 
to  see  what  the  rain  would  do  to  the  plaster,  and  what  rain- 
marks  really  meant.    They  meant  that  the  surface  was  smooth, 
plastic,  and  above  water ;  the  shape,  size,  depth,  and  direction 
of  each  cup  recorded  the  shape  and  size  of  a  drop,  the  force 
with  which  it  fell,  the  direction  from  which  it  came  ;  the  slab 
recorded  the  number  of  drops  that  fell  within  the  area  of  a 
cigar-box  during  a  certain  time.     When  the  plaster  set  it  be- 
came a  register,  and  it  will  last  till  it  is  destroyed.    It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  drops  fell,  to  deteiinine  the  quarter  whence 
the  w  ind  blew,  and  the  force  of  it ;  and  similar  marks  found 
upon  old  rocks  of  any  age  record  similar  facts.     But  rain- 
marks  do  not  record  climate,  as  some  have  argued.     Hailstones 
bury  themselves  in  snow  and  cold  mud,  so  the  climate  may 
have  been  cold.     Di'ops  which  fall  from  clouds  of  steam 
escaping  from  a  boiler ;  scalding  drops  which  fall  upon  hot 
sticky  mud,  beside  the  boiling  springs  at  Krabla  in  Iceland  ; 
summer  rain  or  winter  sleet ;  all  make  the  same  marks.    The 
climate  in  old  geological  times  may  have  been  veiy  different 
from  existing  climates,  though  rains  fell  and  winds  blew 
slanting  showers  down  upon  smooth  plastic  mud. 

Like  other  marks,  this  class  register  temperature.  The 
mud  was  not  frozen,  for  it  was  soft  when  the  mark  was  made : 
it  was  warmer  than  32° ;  it  was  colder  than  212°  ;  it  did  not 
boil,  for  the  surface  was  smooth  and  wet.  The  fusing  point 
of  the  material  which  retains  the  mark  lias  not  been  reached 
.since  the  mark  was  made.  Within  the^e  limits  a  min-mark 
registers  tempemture,  and  it  proves  that  the  whole  earth  was 


not  covered  with  water  at  rihk'  iiiikuowu  ihU'.  Lik«  the  1 
island  in  the  glass  tauk,  some  i)art  cif  a  bud  of  silt  waa  aboveJ 
water  wIiru  the  rain  fell 

To  get  at  past  cliinatea  other  marks  aro  used,  and  th«y 
form  a  eeiiaratc  brauch  of  study. 
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CHAPTER   LI. 

DErOSITION  7 — FOSSILS— ALTERED  ROCKS. 

Like  other  shapes,  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  ther- 
mometers. 

Because  an  organism  lived,  the  average  temperature  where 
it  lived  was,  during  its  life,  somewhere  between  32°  and  212°, 
freezing  and  boiling ;  that  is,  if  the  extinct  thing  was  made 
like  most  of  those  which  exist.  Even  lichens  will  not  grow 
in  extreme  cold,  and  vegetable  cells  burst  in  boiling  water ; 
an  animal  made  partly  of  albumen  and  water  is  frozen  in  ice, 
and  is  coagulated  and  cooked  when  a  submarine  volcano 
makes  the  sea  boiL  Living  things  can  resist  extreme  tempera- 
tures for  a  time ;  but  nothing  now  living  can  long  survive 
boiling  and  freezing.  Because  a  sea-plant  grew,  and  a  fish 
swam,  their  average  climate  was  probably  somewhere  between 
these  limits  ;  and  their  shapes  ai'e  registering  thermometers 
so  far.  If  species  is  known,  climate  may  be  guessed  from  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  living  things  of  the  same  or  like  form. 
An  arctic  shell  means  cold  water,  a  palm-tree  warm  air,  and 
things  like  them  similar  climates.  But  organic  forms,  which 
are  unlike  living  things,  do  not  so  closely  record  tempera- 
tures. Sedimentary  beds,  with  water-marks,  rain-marks,  and 
fossils,  together  record  the  former  existence  of  land  under 
and  above  water ;  with  an  atmosphere  and  a  climate  fit  to  sup- 
port life.     Because  the  fossil  form  has  been  preserved,  a 
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stoiu',  or  hvd  of . stone,  has  not  beon  fusucl  since  tlie  materials 
took  their  shai>o. 

Fussils  are  tinie-keoiKirs  also. 

Tlie  Nvatei^fonuation  exists  as  solid,  fluid,  and  gas ;  solid 
snt)\v  anil  ice,  fluid  wat4-»r,  gaseous  steam  and  vaj>our. 

^Vhen  teniperatui-e  foils  to  a  certain  ]>oiut,  a  crust  of  ice 
forms  and  floats  upon  fluid  water,  while  vapour  rist»s,  is  con- 
densed, crystallizi'S,  and  falls  as  snow.     If  it  falls  iiix>n  plants 
aiul  animals  it  smothers  and  pix*serves  them,  as  silt  dtH?3,  and 
far  better.     If  Wetted  and  frozen  again,  the  snow  becomes 
ice,  and  the  hurled  plant  or  animal  fi*oezes.     Till  tliis  forma- 
tion is  melted,  it  is  an  altei-cd  crystalline  sedimentary  fomm- 
tion  containing  fi>ssils.    The  famous  frozen  Siberian  manuaoth 
was  so  well  j>reserved  in  frozen  gi*avel,  that  dogs  fed  u]K)n  the 
flesh  when  the  ice  which  contained  it  thawed.     In  any  other 
sedimentary  bed  the  skeleton,  or  a  cast  of  some  part  of  the 
cn»atniv,  might  have  remained,  but  the  flesh  would   have 
yielded  to  natural  ehemistry.     That  fossil  proved  that  teui- 
l»eratures  less  than  *»L* "  had  j»revailed  at  the  i)lace  from  the 
(lute,  of  the  mammuth's  burial  hi  iee.     It  was  an  old  forma- 
titni,  beeause  mammoths  have  long  ceased  to  live.     English 
ire  nn\v  melts  every  summer;  Arctic  ice  does  nut.     A  perch 
]»reseived  in  Knglisli  ice  records  the  date  of  his  death  within 
a   lew  months,  because  of  the  kncnvn  climate,  and  implies  a 
late  formation,  because  his  race  exists.     We  know  that  the 
Arctic  ice  which  contains  an  extinct  mannnoth,  is  older  ice 
than  English  ic(^  which  contains  a  perch.     One  is  less  than 
six  niontlis  (dil,  the  other  far  older,  iait  how  much  older  is 
n(»l   recorded.     AVe  know  these   facts  from   observation.     If 
we  did  not,  the  fossils  alone  woiild  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
tlie  [K-rch  ice  was  the  newest  water  formation,  berause  ])erch 
(^xist  and  mammoths  do  n()t.     Uut  if  a  perch  were  found  in 
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ice  under  a  mammoth,  buried  in  snow,  these  relative  posi- 
tions would  prove  that  some  perch  lived  before  the  mammotli 
died,  and  that  the  lowest  bed  was  the  oldest  in  tliat  series, 
though  it  contained  fossils  of  existing  species.  Like  slates 
on  a  roof,  these  two  portions  of  past  time  overlap,  and  their 
extent  is  only  known  in  one  direction. 

Fossils. 
Living  Mammoth  ___ . 

Living  Perch     ____— . .__  Perch  now  alive. 

In  the  first  place,  relative  position  proves  the  relative  age 
of  the  fossil ;  and  when  that  has  been  ascertained,  the  form  of 
the  fossil  is  like  an  index-number  on  a  page.  The  uppermost 
layer  is  the  newest^  unless  the  series  capsized :  because  snow 
and  sediment  both  fall.  When  two  human  graves  were  found 
above  each  other  under  the  foundation  of  an  old  church,  his- 
tory gave  a  date  and  position  older  relative  dates. 

Christian  church  wall  .     date  known — a.d.  ? 

Human  grave  _...  .     probably  near  the  time. 

Ancient   do.  __^«« .     older,  but  uncertain. 

If  in  this  case  the  bones  of  buried  men  dififered,  the  lowest 
had  the  type  of  the  oldest  race,  and  such  bones  thenceforth 
mark  ancient  graves.  The  buried  form  became  a  time-keeper, 
for  such  forms  lived  before  the  year  a.d.  ?,  when  the 
church  was  founded. 

Thus  out  of  form,  species,  and  superposition,  vague  geo- 
logical dates  are  constnicted  with  fossils,  and  slowly  built  up 
into  a  skeleton-history  of  part  of  the  world's  crust.  The 
study  is  like  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  saga,  in  which 
events  were  recorded  year  by  year.    Those  which  are  men- 
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tioneJ  in  tbc  uppermost  page  happened  after  those  which 
were  first  written  down  ;  and  when  the  place  of  ail  event  haa 
been  learned,  it  marks  the  place  of  others  which  happened 
before  or  bIUit  it  Fossils  in  upper  beds  died  after  those 
which  are  buried  under  them,  and  the  lowest  human  grave 
was  first  filled. 

Position  gives  the  age  of  a  fossil,  and  then  the  fossil  alons 
gives  position.  A  stone  ia  like  a  torn  page  which  records  a 
known  event.  If  written  by  a  man  who  was  at  the  battle  of 
Blenbeiin,  the  page  must  !«  placed  below  tlie  Waterloo  page 
— for  Blenheim  soldiere  had  become  extinct  before  Waterloo  ; 
and  above  the  page  written  by  the  Icelander  who  described  the 
battle  of  Clontoi'f  as  a  recent  event  But  the  fossil  record  is 
not  a  history,  it  is  but  an  index,  and  by  no  means  complete. 

Position  even  without  fossils  gives  a  relative  date  for  beds 
of  rock. 

A  bed  of  snow  resting  on  ice  on  a  pond  gives  three  dates. 
The  water  was  there  before  the  ice  formed,  and  the  snow  fell 
upon  the  ice^ — snow  is  the  latest  formation,  water  the  oldest 
of  these  three.  In  Iceland,  beds  of  silt  are  nn  lava  in  lakes, 
ice  grows  on  the  lakes,  and  snow  falls  on  the  ice.  Of  these  five 
the  lava-crust  is  the  oldest,  and  still  older  fluid  lava  once  flowed 
under  the  frozen  lava-crust. 

There  is  a  regular  series  whose  position  depends  on  tem- 
perature and  specific  gravity ;  a  series  liable  to  disturbance 
and  frequently  disturbed. 


Cold  and  WEiniiT. 


1.  Water  as  vapour  in  the  air — condensing  and  falling. 

2.  I^va  and  ashes  in  the  air — falling. 
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3.  Water  as  snow,  a  bed  of  secliineut — at  rest. 

4.  Water  as  ice,  a  frozen  solid  crust — at  rest. 

5.  Water  as  cold  fluid  in  tlie  lake — at  rest. 
G.  Lava  as  silt,  a  bed  of  sediment — at  rest. 

7.  Lava  as  a  solid  frozen  crust — at  rest. 

8.  Lava  as  a  hot  fluid,  which  escapes  at  times. 

9.  Water  as  steam,  which  is  always  escaping,  and  struggling 

to  escape,  and  has  blown  up  the  lava-crust  in  many 
places.  0 

Heat. 

The  stone  book  of  sedimentary  rocks,  with  fossil  pictures 
engraved  amongst  the  leaves,  has  been  rumpled  and  torn, 
pages  are  missing,  leaves  were  of  different  sizes  at  firsts  whole 
volumes  are  yet  unread.  It  is  hard  to  read  the  record,  and 
harder  still  to  understand  it.  But  wherever  an  organic  form 
can  be  traced,  it  records  a  climate  fit  to  sui)port  organic  life, 
and  proves  that  the  page,  though  it  may  be  torn  and  chaiTcd, 
has  not  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fossil  form  is  like  a  foot- 
print in  snow,  which  disappeai-s  when  the  snow  melts,  though 
the  melted  snow  may  freeze  again.  It  is  like  a  wrinkle  u^wn 
the  lava-crust,  which  ceases  to  exist  when  the  lava  is  fused. 
But  these  organic  shapes  tell  more  than  tool-marks  of  engines, 
however  great  They  tell  of  air  and  water,  and  their  move- 
ments ;  of  lieat  which  kept  them  from  freezing  ;  of  cold  which 
kept  them  from  boiling  ;  of  gravitation  which  bound  them  to 
earth.  But  they  also  tell  of  life,  which  made  each  shape 
a  separate  reproductive  system,  "whose  seed  is  in  itself" — a 
system  wherein  heat  and  weight  play  their  parts,  but  are 
guided  and  governed  by  subtle  powers,  of  which  those  who 
live  by  them  here  on  earth  know  absolutely  nothing  at  alL 

As  a  bed  of  snow  is  altered  by  a  sufficient  heat ;   as  loose 


gmiiia  uF  lava-diist  may  be  ci)iiaoH<laU?d  by  fusing  and  freezing 
—60  hU  ac'diinoiita  may  change  into  Mjlids. 

At  the  Sevres  china  factory,  and  at  Alii^ton's  works  in 
Stkffurdshire,  auil  elsewhere,  cciiain  clays  are  mixed  witli 
watei'  till  the  mixture  is  like  a  glacier-river ;  the  sedimeut  is 
washed,  allowed  to  settle,  and  al't^^r  a  time  sludge  becomes 
mtid,  and  a  tough  pa^te.  It  is  then  moulded  and  patted, 
twisted  and  worked  into  all  manner  of  forms,  dried,  baked,  and 
finally  bumud.  When  all  is  dune,  the  sludge  has  become  a  hard 
fliuty  bi'ittle  substance,  with  a  fonn  which  tells  part  of  its 
history.  One  bit  was  made  on  a  wheel,  another  pressed  in  a 
moidd ;  one  was  baked  hard,  another  bumetl ;  a  third  t«a 
much  fired,  half-melted,  and  ao  distortetl  by  its  own  weight. 
If  the  miniature  geological  fovmation  above  descrilied  were 
made  with  coloured  clays  and  sands,  dried,  baked,  and 
Imnied,  the  sludge  would  become  stone,  and  any  forms  im- 
pressed upon  the  surface,  casts  of  small  plants,  or  creaturus 
that  lived  in  the  tank,  or  their  tracks,  or  stream-marks  made 
by  currents,  would  be  preserved  (chap.  L) 

The  forms  of  sedimentary  rocks  indicate  certain  tempera- 
tures, an  order  of  succession,  and  vague  dates,  for  they  were 
deposited  one  upon  the  other  long  ^o,  at  time^  when  plants 
and  animals  could  live,  and  they  have  not  been  fused  since. 
But  there  is  a  wide  range  of  temperature  between  212°  and 
the  fusing  points  of  various  stones,  and  many  rocks  have 
been  baked  and  burned,  and  partially  fused,  as  china  and 
bricks  and  glass  are.  The  lower  the  rocks  are  in  the  geolo- 
gical series,  the  more  they  bear  marks  of  heat  Therefore, 
according  to  position,  a  brick-kiln  or  furnace  heat  is  below, 
or  was  an  ancient  condition  of  tlie  upjier  world, 

Beds  of  slush  do  not  turn  to  stone  without  some  active 
cause  ;  and  the  deeper  men  go  in  mines,  the  greater  is  the  heat 
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of  the  earth.  When  a  volcano  bursts  the  crust,  earth-light 
shines  out,  and  rocks  melt  like  wax  in  the  fira  It  is  only 
by  watching  human  works  that  we  can  hope  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  heat  upon  sedimentary  rocks ;  but  these  effects  may 
be  watched  at  furnaces. 

Snmv  becomes  glacier-ice  by  a  combination  of  heat  and 
pressure  ;  by  softening,  kneading,  and  hardening  ;  by  fusing 
and  freezing  again.  Below  32^ 

Clay  becomes  brick  by  kneading  and  baking.  Finer  clay 
becomes  china. About  1100^ 

Sarul  becomes  glass  by  fusion  with  various  other  sub- 
stances.   About  1000°. 

JVJdnstone  was  made  into  a  black  glassy  mineral  at  Bir- 
mingham by  fusing  it.  The  difference  in  the  stnicture  of  the 
mineral  was  attributed  to  the  rate  of  cooling,  which  was  too 
rapid  for  crystallization. About  1000^ 

Obsidian  is  a  natural  black  glass,  formed  in  volcanic 
mountains.  It  seems  to  line  passages  in  lava  through  which 
hot  gases  have  escaped.  The  stone  is  something  like  a  lump 
of  sugar  which  has  been  partially  fused  in  a  candle ;  and 
cavities  in  lava  are  commonly  varnished  with  a  coat  of  some 
glassy  substance  of  like  kind. ?  1000°. 

Jasper^  hloothtone,  and  similar  glassy  minerals,  abound  in 
volcanic  countries,  and  in  old  igneous  rocks.    ? 

All  these  are  effects  of  heat 

Limestone  of  the  coal-formation,  containing  fossils,  and 
other  limestones,  are  used  as  fluxes  in  smelting  iron.  The 
stone  melts  and  runs  as  lava  does.  It  is  often  run  into 
moulds,  and  when  it  has  time  to  cool  it  freezes  into  an  earthy 
mineral,  with  a  glassy  wrinkled  surface,  and  a  crystalline 
stnicture.  No  trace  of  a  fossil  remains  after  the  fusion,  and 
there  would  be  little  sign  of  fusion  if  the  surface  were  gone, 
and  the  slag  a  large  bed  of  stone  in  a  geological  series.  3300°. 
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f.avai  am  liky  slfigs  ;  whin»tim€a  are  like  tftvas. 

I        All  tlieac  an:  products  of  lieat,  of  fiiaiou  auil  freezing.* 
The  wbiustonu  insiy  liave  been  sediiiientaiy  rock  iKtcauso 

"it  is  like  lava,  and  lava  like  slag,  which  was  liiuestone,  nnd' 
was  jierhaps  a  cuml  ivef,  or  a  bed  of  sheila  and  silt  at  Wat 
bottom  of  au  ancimit  sua. 

h'irt-day  will  not  readily  yield  to  beat ;  it  is  easily  liakud, 
but  very  luinl  to  fuse.  Onu  of  the  I^uiarkshire  iron-ftimaceB 
waa  liufd  with  firo-clay  a«  usual,  and  the  first  fire  was  lit 
with  fagyota,  atuougst  wliicb  were  bnuicbea  of  hazel,  andi 
furzt!,  'riiB  I'limaofi  workod  for  many  years  with  the  hot- 
blast  ;  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  and  «lay  were  melted  iti  it  \\ 
but  at  last  tbti  walls  grew  aliaky,  and  it  waa  "  blown  out"  to  be 
mended  and  re-nmde.  In  breaking  out  the  hearth  tbe  work- 
men found  tht!  shape  of  a  forked  bmiich,  and  the  oversoei 

>.9ent  the  curiosity  to  be  examined  in  Glasgow.     Tbe  learned 

muld  make  nothing  of  it  It  looked  like  a  bit  of  forked  stick, 
hut  it  was  heavy ;  it  vraa  not  wood,  hat  some  mineral,  so  the 
chemist  wrote  back  to  say  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  the 
specimen  sent.  If  geologists  would  take  a  hint  from  this 
story,  and  repeat  such  experiments,  tbey  might  explain  tbe 
mystery  of  fossils  altered  in  old  sedimentary  rocks.  It  would 
cost  nothing  to  line  a  furnace  with  bricks,  in  which  plants 
and  shells,  fish  and  leaves,  had  been  packed ;  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  is  3300<»,  or  more,  and  the  stones  would  be  touch- 
stones for  temperature  recorded  in  altered  rocka 

If  there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  life,  from  the 
earliest  known  fossil  species  down  to  the  present  day,  the  heat 
which  baked  rocks  has  never  been  the  general  climate  of  the 
upper  world,  since  Laurentiao  times  at  least      But  many 

*  These  and  mnny  othvr  tempera tnrea  are  qaoled  from  a  Themometrical 
Table  comiiilwl  bj  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor.  London,  1846  :  T.  and  R  Walata,  »8 
Cheapaide. 
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sedimentary  beds  have  l>eeii  baked  since  then,  and  the  lowjst 
are  most  altered.  The  heat  certainly  was  internal  heat,  and 
the  condition  of  beds  which  were  buried  and  have  lx;en  raised 
to  the  surface  again  would  give  the  temperature  of  the  lower 
regions,  if  a  pyrometer  scale  were  made  with  which  to  sound 
the  earth's  sedimentary  crust. 

Beds  low  in  the  series  indicate  internal  heat,  wherever 
these  beds  are  found.  Snow  indicates  external  cold  at  all 
latitudes  and  longtitudes.  Temperature,  as  recorded  by  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  appears  to  be  arranged  in  shells  about  a  centre 
— heat  within  and  cold  without 

It  has  been  argued  that  "  metamorphism"  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  result  of  heat,  because  in  some  cases  the  central  bed 
uf  a  series  of  three  has  been  altered,  while  the  other  two 
retain  their  characteristics. 

To  use  a  homely  illustration,  the  same  amoimt  of  heat 
would  toast  bread  and  metamorphose  the  ham  of  a  sand- 
wich into  lard.  Wlien  a  hot  sun  shines  on  the  dcdta  of  an 
Icelandic  river  in  spring  it  warms  a  series  of  beds,  which 
alternate,  and  are  variously  altered  by  the  same  temperature. 
The  foundation  is  some  igneous  rock,  which  was  fused  at 
some  time  ;  on  that  solid  is  a  pile  of  loose  ashes  and  dust, 
and  lava-mud,  sorted  by  the  river.  In  winter  this  series  is 
covered  with  ice,  on  which  rests  a  layer  of  ripple-marked 
stratified  mud.  Over  this,  water  has  flowed,  and  frozen,  and 
I)acked  more  silt ;  and  so  the  upper  beds  alternate. 

O  Solar  heat.  1.  Snow. 

50'^.  July  Lsotherm.  2.  Ice. 

36°.  Annual  ditto.  3.  Water. 

32^  January  ditto.  4.  Mud. 

32'^.  Lava  under  ice.  5.  Ice. 

3300°.  Lava  melts.  6.  Mud. 

O  Volcanic  heat.  7.  Ice. 

8.  Mud. 
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When  tliia  series  is  melted  liy  tlie  sim  iu  spring,  the  i 
fuses  and  the  mud  remains.      It  is  abominable  ground    to 
ride  over,  for  hollows  cave  iu  where  the  fused  ice  has  left  a   I 
i-ouf  of  sand.     In  the  mouutaiua  it  is  common  to  find  the  j 
series — 


Below  frcuxing. 


morphose<l "  into  glacier-ice,  but  the  ashes  remain  unalteriHL  J 
If  a  series  be  made  of 

and 


Firui'lay  ; 

LimeEtonc,  Ironstone,  and  Fluxes  ; 

Fireclay, 


330U", 
white  heat. 


ind  heated  till  the  slag  runs,  iiU  traces  of  life  will  be 
obliterated  in  the  central  bed,  while  the  other  two  may  con- 
tain altered  fossils,  like  the  mysterious  forked  curiosity  found 
in  the  furnace  in  I^uarkshire.  So  a  bed  of  impure  limestone 
between  two  beds  of  slate  may  be  metamorphosed  into  crys- 
talline marble,  by  a  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  limestone  and  slag, 
but   only  suf&cient  to  bake  ripple-marked  clay  into    hard 


So  also  a  bed  of  sandstone,  with  alkaline  plants,  rust,  and 
lime  imbedded  in  it,  might  be  paiiially  fused  into  coloured 
quartz  ;  while  neighbouring  sandbeds,  without  the  alkali, 
resisted  the  heat  and  hardened  without  fusing.  At  1000* 
flint-glass  melts. 

In  running  iron  and  slag  from  furnaces,  bits  of  wood,  fire- 
clay, brick,  sandstone,  and  other  such  materials,  often  get 
entangled  in  the  burning  stream.     They  are  variously  altered 
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by  a  heat  of  about  3300°  R,  but  all  of  them  can  be  identified, 
though  enclosed  in  iron,  which  flowed  over  and  round  about 
them.  In  all  these  cases  the  structure  depends  upon  tempera- 
ture ;  and  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  bed  of  silt  may  dry  up, 
and  so  remain  ;  or  it  may  be  sun-dried ;  or  baked,  or  burned, 
or  fused,  by  the  heat  of  the  eartL 

The  way  to  do  a  thing  may  be  learned  by  seeing  it  done  ; 
the  way  in  which  a  thing  was  made  may  be  surmised  by 
comparing  finished  works.  An  altered  i-ock  may  be  com- 
pared with  a  brick,  or  slag,  and  if  they  agree  in  form  and 
composition,  it  is  evidence  that  the  rock,  like  the  other  sub- 
stance, was  altered  by  heat. 

If  sedimentary  rocks  have  sunk  past  the  brick-kiln  to  the 
smelting-house  region  below,  crusts  of  lava  which  welled  up 
and  froze  in  Iceland,  and  which  now  furnish  materials  for 
silt-beds  in  deltas  and  in  the  sea,  may  once  have  been  sedi- 
mentary fossiliferous  beds,  which,  like  some  ironstones  and 
fluxes,  were  silt,  and  now  are  metal  and  slag,  because  of  heat. 

So  far,  theory  and  models,  and  the  effects  of  heat  in 
manufacturing  processes  agree.  Geological  facts  confirm  their 
evidence. 

Scandinavia,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Newfound- 
land, are  slowly  rising  or  falling — that  is  to  say,  in  these 
i-egions  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  swelling  or  sinking ;  re- 
ceding from  the  centre,  or  approaching  it.  But  beds  of  snow 
and  fields  of  ice,  which  form  the  upper  layers  of  the  solid  crust, 
are  not  splits  torn,  dislocated,  or  smelted,  by  this  movement. 
Parts  of  Europe  and  North  America  have  risen  from  the  sea, 
and  yet  the  layers  of  soil  and  sediment  next  below  the  winter 
snow  continue  to  be  soil,  sand,  clay,  gravel,  boulder-clays, 
and  loose  materials,  packed  as  they  were  at  first  These  beds 
have  not  been  much  disturbed,  or  altered  from  below.     The 
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work  of  geologists  who  liave  learned  the  aljihabot  ol'  fossilfi 
has  beeii  mapped ;  and  a  traveller  can  now  identify  the 
uppemioBt  layer  of  the  country  on  which  lie  stands  by  twrn- 
ing  to  a  book.  He  may  find  out  new  facts  for  himself,  Imt 
the  document  has  been  made  out  so  far  that  the  outline  of 
the  stoiy  told  by  sedimentaiy  fosailiferous  beds  can  be  learned 
from  a  traiislation.  There  has  beeu  a  succession  of  formations 
which  rest  upon  each  other,  each  a  ruin  of  older  rocks  ;  and 
during  that  period  the  outer  world  was  inhabited.  Tliere  has 
been  a  succession  of  life  ;  but  when  it  began,  and  whether  it 
was  continuous  or  iuterrupted,  remains  to  be  proved. 

In  passing  from  formation  to  formation,  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  must  remark  a  striking  difference  in  the  shape 
and  atnictura  of  the  rocks  themselves.  In  North  America 
newer  rocks  are  to  the  south,  the  older  to  the  north  ;  and  the 
coutrast  is  very  striking.  In  regions  whei^e  the  upiwrmost 
beds  are  of  late  age,  tlie  country  is  flat,  and  beds  are  laid 
horizontally,  or  dip  very  littla  They  are  like  beds  of  snow 
and  drift  whicli  cover  them,  little  disturbed.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  beds  of  like  age  elsewhere.  There  are  many  cases 
of  disturbance  recorded  in  such  rocks  ;  the  soil  itself  has  been 
disturbed  by  earthquakes  in  Italy  and  in  Iceland,  and  the 
ground  is  there  riven  and  disturbed.  Even  snow-beds  and 
ice  have  been  shaken  aud  melted  from  below  in  Iceland  and 
Sicily ;  but,  gcueially  speaking,  beds  lately  deposited  have 
been  little  disturbed  and  altered.  But  aa  the  American 
traveller  works  northwards,  or  the  English  geologist  works 
westward,  the  case  alters.  In  old  strata  every  form  tells  of 
violent  disturbance,  every  stone  of  great  heat*  There  are 
many  sedimentary  rocks  in  which  no  fossils  have  yet  beeii 
found,  many  beds  in  old  fossil-bearing  strata  which  contain 
no  trace  of  life.     One  question  left  for  argument  is,  whether 
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these  weit)  deposited  in  cold  water  or  in  water  too  hot  to 
support  life  ? 

It  is  plain,  that  generally  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous 
rocks  have  been  much  shattered  and  altered,  and  that  no  con- 
vulsion within  human  experience  has  equalled  the  amoimt 
of  force  to  which  these  altered  beds  have  yielded. 

The  geological  sections  of  Wales  are  masterpieces  of  art ; 
they  show  a  series  of  folds  and  curves  upon  a  vast  scale.  The 
rocks  themselves  record  this  part  of  their  history  in  characters 
which  a  child  can  read,  now  that  this  alphabet  is  taught  in 
schools.  They  retain  their  sedimentary  structure,  but  many 
of  them  are  crumpled,  as  snow-beds  are  when  they  slide  from 
a  house. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  Brada  Head,  a  cliff  300  feet  high  is 
marked  by  coloured  bands,  which  sweep  and  bend,  curve  and 
wave,  like  round  text  with  the  flourishing  of  a  wiiting-master's 
pen.  The  shapes  of  the  hills  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
internal  structure  ;  their  forms  are  tool-marks  of  denudation. 
No  possible  combination  of  cold  streams  ever  packed  silt  into 
such  a  form  ;  no  loose  silt  or  hard  rock  could  possibly  bend 
into  these  curves  without  scattering  or  breaking  at  the  bends. 
The  rock  must  have  been  packed  in  flat  or  sloping  layers  at 
first ;  it  is  now  hard  and  brittle  ;  but  between  whiles  it  has 
been  plastic,  and  then  it  was  kneaded  and  welded  like  scrap- 
iron  in  a  press.  No  twisted  gun-barrel  could  record  the  fact 
with  more  clearness.  Were  these  plates  so  welded  when  they 
were  wet  or  when  they  were  hot  ?  The  structure  answers 
the  question.  In  this  cliff  are  dykes  of  igneous  rock,  which 
fill  rifts,  and  the  pattern  on  opposite  sides  does  not  fit  Even 
in  beach  stones  and  pebbles  this  structure  is  seen,  and  the 
rock  looks  like  stone  which  has  been  burned  at  a  furnace. 

Waving  white  lines  of  quartz  meander  about  in  many  a 
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tall  cliff  on  the  wfst  of  ScotlaJid  ;  they  are  followed  m  all 
tlieir  windings  by  lines  and  bands  of  other  colours,  and  these 
are  now  edges  of  crumpled  sheets  of  hard  brittle  stone.  They, 
too,  must  liave  been  soft  when  they  were  folded  like  coloured 
glass  in  tbo  workshop.  In  Rosa-shire,  in  the  forest  of  Oair- 
loch,  aome  beds  of  q^uortz  rock  of  similar  structure  contain 
fossils,  which  only  appear  when  the  rock  is  weathered.  So 
quartz  rock  iu  all  probability  was  a  sandbank,  though  it  is 
now  like  half-fused  impure  distorted  flint^lass,  which  melts 
at  1000°. 

Districts  where  these  old  crystalline  beds  occur  show  other 
signs  of  gi-eat  disturbance  and  gi-e^t  heat.  Large  dykca  and 
upthrows  of  granite,  trap,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks ; 
veins,  faults,  and  fissures ;  traverse  whole  districts.  Measured 
along  their  edges,  beds  which  were  deposited  ujion  each  other 
"  conformably  and  unconfonnably"  are  of  great  thickuess ;  and 
yet,  from  "  Fundamental  gneiss  to  oolite,"  from  "  the  Minch  to 
Brora,"  from  "  Skye  to  Ww  Cheviot  Hills,"  th.^  wbolc  patch  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  denuding  engines  hewed  into  the 
shape  of  Scotland,  was  long  Ago  moulded  and  kneaded  like 
plates  of  clay  in  the  potter's  hand.*  No  recurrence  of  earth- 
quakes like  those  which  have  been  observed  by  men,  could 
80  crush  and  alter  such  thick  beds  of  sediment  over  such 
areas. 

In  Dana's  Qeoloify  the  Appalachian  chain  is  well  and 
clearly  described.  The  range  includes  a  series  of  long  wrinkles 
and  folds,  which  include  rocks  of  the  coal-formation.  In 
traveUing  from  Pittsburg  to  Hanisburg,  these  folds  are  seen 
in  cuttings  by  the  wayside.  Beds  dipping  in  one  direction 
are  passed  by  the  train  ;  sandstones,  grits,  and  coloured  beds 
By  Sir  R.   1.  JIurchisoii  niiil  ArcliibalJ 
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succee<l  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  till  the  anteclinal  or 
synclinal  axis  is  passed 

The  ti-ain  runs  through  one  side  of  the  bend,  fl  or  U>  ^^^ 
thence  the  beds  dip  the  other  way.  Coloured  bands,  grits, 
sandstones,  succeed  each  other  in  the  reverse  order,  tOl  the 
next  fold  in  the  old  earth's  wrinkled  face  brings  back  the 
old  series  of  sandstones,  grits,  coloured  bands.  The  roadside 
is  like  a  picture  made  by  the  Geological  Sun'ey  ;  the  journey 
is  a  day's  lesson  in  contorted  ix)cks.  Yet  the  shape  even  of 
this  great  mountain-chain  is  not  wholly  due  to  this  wrinkling 
process.  Valleys  are  not  in  the  hollow  curves  of  the  strata 
U  ;  neither  are  the  hills  on  tlie  top  of  the  folds  f\.  One  great 
fault,  according  to  American  geologists,  left  a  wall  as  high  as 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  20,000  feet  at  least ;  for  on  one  side  of  a 
crack,  over  which  a  man  can  stride,  the  highest  of  upper 
Silurian  beds  faces  the  lowest  of  lower  Silurian.  But  the 
upper  Silurian  wall  of  the  raised  side  of  this  vast  crack  was 
"  denuded,"  hewn  away,  and  the  place  where  it  rose  has  been 
planed  smooth,  so  that  masses  of  grit,  caught  in  the  chink 
while  it  w^as  open,  are  cut  through  by  the  surface. 

Such  changes  mean  some  great  force,  and  the  lowest  rocks 
mean  great  heat,  according  to  the  evidence  of  burnt  stones. 

Tlie  rocks  of  Newfoundland  are  greatly  folded  and  frac- 
tured. An  able  geologist  is  now  engaged  upon  a  survey  there. 
When  his  labours  are  published,  we  shall  know  something  of 
their  relative  age.  They  include  sandstones,  grits,  slates,  and 
numerous  beds  of  granite,  but  all  these  are  not  metamor- 
phosed. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  of  Labrador  were  supposed  to 
be  *'  azoic;"  they  are  low  in  the  series,  if  not  the  lowest  beds 
known,  and  they  rtjsemble  the  old  rocks  on  the  Scotch  coast. 
From  Belleisle  to  Cape  Harrison,  the  land  appears  to  be  a 
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some  other  unt-xpluinod  natural  power,  like  the  northern 
lightiB?  The  ignorant  may  hold,  with  tho  Esr|Uimaux  high- 
landers  found  by  Ross,  tliat  the  whole  world  ia  snow  and  ice. 
and  that  it  was  so  created.  Keen  argnnienta  may  arise 
amongst  tho  liettcr  iiilbrmed  as  to  the  origin  of  upthrows  of 
igneous  ice — whether  the  matter  rose  plastic  or  fluid,  through 
a  cmck,  or  a  hole ;  and  if  it  rose  at  all,  why,  and  whc-jice — 
from  large  or  small  lakes  of  fluid  ice  in  the  ice-cruBt,  or  from 
a  fluid  watei^ore  wliich  reached  to  the  earth's  centre?  It 
may  be  argued  that,  because  the  coldest  air  is  also  the  heaviest, 
there  can  be  no  fluid  wat«r  under  colder  ice,  for  tlie  coldest 
wator  would  Iw  sure  to  sink  and  freeze  first  at  tho  earth'o 
centre.  The  ar^-ument  could  he  settled  by  experiment ;  but 
then)  will  be  a  double  crust  under  the  disputants — an  upper 
crust  froiwn  at  32°,  or  lielow  zero,  resting  upon  a  rock-cnist 
whicli  froze  at  3000",  or  some  other  temjierature,  when 
the  world  wa«  younger  and  wanner,  before  old  age  had  coolwl 
its  hot  blood.  And  under  these  two  crusts  there  may  still 
be  fluid  water,  and  fluid  lava  at  deeper  depths,  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  internal  central  heat  diminishing  by  radia- 
tion into  space.  We,  who  tread  upon  the  upper  sedimentary 
beds  of  the  rock-crust,  wade  amongst  the  snow  of  the  water- 
formation,  and  skate  on  the  winter's  ice,  find  more  heat  when 
we  burrow  downwards.  We  see  that  melted  rocks  well  up 
from  below  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes ;  and  when  they 
cool  sufficiently,  they  too  form  a  surface-crust.  Surely  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  tliat  we,  and  the  beds  beneath  our  feet, 
rest  upon  a  crust  which  froze  upon  a  fluid,  and  which  grows 
inwards,  as  ice  does  on  a  pond. 

There  may  be  many  such  crusts,  many  fluids,  and  many 
imprisoned  gases  underneath  ;  but  the  greatest  heat  must  be 
in  the  centre,  and  the  last  fluid  drop  there,  if  there  be  any 
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trutli  in  experiment.  In  every  material  which  is  melted  and 
cooled,  fused  and  frozen,  in  arts  and  manufactures,  the  crust 
forms  outside  about  the  warmer  fluid.  Water  so  freezes  in  a 
spherical  bottle.  A  drop  of  tallow  sets  on  the  outside,  and  the 
fluid  interior  can  be  squeezed  through  the  crust  when  it  is 
formed.  Wax  so  freezes  in  a  mould,  the  outside  crystallizes 
first,  and  the  inside  is  often  poured  out  to  show  the  crystals. 
Slag  cools  on  the  same  plan.  So  do  metals — solder  tin, 
bismuth,  lead,  silver,  copper,  iron,  gold,  platinum,  irridium. 
§0  does  lava.  Because  all  these,  and  many  more,  cool  on  this 
same  plan,  it  is  probable  that  the  world,  whose  shattered 
crust  contains  materials  which  are  fused  and  frozen  in  the 
arts,  cooled  outside  at  first,  if  it  ever  was  fused,  and  so  pre- 
pared a  foundation  on  which  denuding  engines  buQt  up  chips 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  to  be  the  tombs  of  plants,  animals, 
and  men. 

At  a  certain  comfortable  club,  where  travellers  and  their 
guests  dine,  a  luxurious  contrivance  is  placed  on  a  table  at 
6  i».  M.  A  large  double  dish  of  block  tin,  filled  with  hot 
water,  is  the  base  prepared  for  good  things  wliich  appear  and 
disappear  later  in  the  evening.  WliQe  quietly  reading  the 
bill  of  fare,  this  engine  is  apt  to  startle  strangers,  for  it  stirs 
the  silence  of  the  half-lighted  room,  like  a  gong,  with  a  bang. 
The  upper  crust  of  the  hollow  dish  may  be  seen  to  undergo 
sudden  convulsions.  It  jerks  up  at  one  spot,  and  when  that 
jerk  is  expended,  dowTi  goes  the  tin  plain  for  another  spring. 
Loose  crmubs  jump,  and  gravy  is  agitated  by  earthquakes, 
while  hot  springs  hiss  and  sputter  through  safety  valves. 
A  tmveller  in  search  of  causes  finds  red-hot  iron  imder  the 
double  dish,  and  if  he  seeks  further,  he  finds  that  the  store  of 
heat  was  taken  from  the  kitchen  fire.  But  where  did  that 
heat  come  from  ?  A  book  in  the  library  tells  how  an  engineer 
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anil  u  i)liili)S' ijilier,  wlinlinj^  filoiig  ii  railway,  sL-ttlud  Ihe  quefl- 
tioiL  Tliey  liuld  that  the  heat  of  Imniiiin  caala  was  solar 
heat  stored  up  in  plauta  during  the  coal-formation  :  niayhaji 
taken  ftxim  another  store.  As  the  heater  cools  tlie 
Action  decreases.  There  are  freijueiit  earthquakes  befcre 
(linnpr ;  only  a  few  lianf,'9  after  il,  to  rouse  the  sleepers. 
Mayhap  the  Fehntar>-  erujition  of  Ktna,  the  Eiifjlisli  earth- 
iqiiiikes  (jf  1804,  the  SL-a-waves  off  Nfivroiiui.Uuiid,  and  suuh- 
fike  dishulmiioeB  and  npheaTab  all  over  tlie  imAi,  aie 
oHised  by  an  old  store  of  terreslrial  beet  and  ligbt  ncnr 
hidden  beneath  all  sediinentazy  looka  in  tbe  vodd. 


CHAPTER   LIT. 
UPHEAVAL  I. 

DYKES — VEINS — SUBLIMATIOX. 

In  the  last  chapter  sedimentary  geology,  palseontology,  aud  a 
whole  series  of  rocks,  were  bored  through  in  search  of  light. 
It  would  ill  become  one  who  knows  so  little  of  these  sciences 
to  say  more  about  them.  Whether  Laurentian  gneiss  be  the 
low^est  in  the  series  or  not,  it  is  low  enough  to  prove  tliat 
great  heat  has  worked  with  great  force  beneath  sedimentary 
beds  which  underlie  great  tmcts  of  the  eaith's  surftice.  If  it 
were  possible  to  get  lower,  nobody  could  live  in  the  tempera- 
tures which  fused  these  rocks.  But  thoughts  may  go  thei*e 
safely,  if  they  can  find  conveyance  ;  and  the  fii-st  step  in  such 
a  journey  is  to  seek  a  vehicle  for  thought. 

When  snow  has  fallen  on  a  glass  roof  it  is  possible  to 
stand  under  it  and  watch  the  snow  melt  Warm  breath  does 
not  melt  glass,  but  it  warms  the  roof,  and  the  lowest  bed  of 
snow  is  fused.  It  is  possible  to  feel  heat  flowing  away 
from  the  hand  up  through  the  glass,  and  to  see  the  effect  of 
it  on  the  snow  above.  A  higher  temperature  would  do  as 
much  for  sedimentary  rocks.  A  lamp  placed  under  the  glass 
cracks  it,  and  melted  snow  or  rain  drips  through :  a  greater 
heat  would  do  as  much  for  an  igneous  cnist,  if  there  be  one 
beneath  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  In  travelling  from  London  to 
Cornwall,  the  edges  of  a  geological  series  are  passed  down- 
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wiuJs.  Arrivoil  at  the  lowest  attainable  bed  at  the  surface 
ill  that  directiou,  rocks  are  found  to  be  broken  as  the 
j,'I(i3a  was.  In  mines,  some  cracks  are  seen  to  be  filled  with 
VHrtotiH  uictols.  According  to  one  school,  lodes  were  deposited 
I  li'om  solution,  and  experiments  made  with  solutions  have 
'  proved  that  various  metals  may  bo  deposited  iu  chinks  by 
passing  currents  of  electricity  through  a  model.  CuiTents  of 
electricity  do  pass  through  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  bearings 
of  metallic  veins  seeia  to  correspond  to  magnetic  currents. 
So  far  experiment  confirms  a  theory  which  savours  of  the  old 
battle  between  Neptunists  and  I'lutonista.  Rnt  in  volcanic 
countries  sublimed  metals  are  deposited  in  chinks  ;  electricity 
may  act  on  metuls  in  the  state  of  vapour  as  it  does  on  solu- 
tions. Experlnieuts  are  wanting  in  this  direction  ;  but  metals 
are  found  only  in  small  quantities  iu  solution  at  the  snr- 
face  now.  Other  materials — dykes  and  upthrows  of  igneous 
rock — fill  larger  rifts  and  holes  in  Coruish  rocks  ;  these  rose 
hot  from  below,  but  Neptunists  once  believed  them  to  be 
precipitates.  In  Scotland  and  in  Labrador  such  igneous  rocks 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  tlie  whole  visible  cnist 
Heavy  metals,  which  fuse  and  sublime  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures, may  exist  in  larger  quantities  in  deeper  layers,  because 
they  sink  deep  in  fluid  slag;  and  becanse  these  low  rocks 
were  melted. 

In  Lapland,  at  Gellivari,  a  vein  of  crystalline  ma^ettc 
ironstone  is  seven  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad  at  the 
outcrop.  At  Rutivari,  also  in  Lapland,  is  another  large  mass 
in  a  wide  glen  ;  a  considerable  hill  is  there  made  of  magnetic 
ironstone.  At  Danemora,  in  Sweden,  a  similar  mass  of  iron  is 
quarried.  At  Fahfun,  the  copper-mine  is  a  vast  pit,  like  the 
crater  of  a  volcano.  About  Lake  Superior,  in  North  America, 
deposits  of  iron  and  copper  are  on  a  like  scale.    In  Nova 
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Scotia,  hollows  in  VL-iiis  of  ri;d  Iieuiatite  aitj  liiuiy  wiOi  peii- 
dants  like  icicles.  In  iiiauy  of  tlie  specimens  uf  iruii  itiiil 
otlier  oits  exhibited  in  1851  and  18fi2,  in  Loodon,  the  struc- 
ture of  tlie  ore  su^ests  fusion.  Gold  nuggets  seem  to  have 
beeu  suddenly  cooled  while  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  and  gold- 
bearing  quartz  looks  like  burnt  stone.  If  ores  were  fused 
and  thrown  up  like  dykes  at  some  places,  metallic  vapoui-s 
way  have  risen  elsewhere,  as  steam  rises  through  (ihiiiks  in 
igneous  rocks  in  Iceland,  and  as  iron  lias  risen  in  Elba. 

In  Yorksliiii;  the  smelting  of  load-ores  caused  so  much 
damagi!  to  vegetation  iu  the  dales,  that  smelters  were  forced 
to  use  their  wits  and  cui-e  the  evil.  On  tlie  tops  of  the 
Yorkshire  hills  tlicy  built  chimneys,  and  fi-om  these  tliey 
made  passages  along  the  hill-sides,  down  to  old  fuiitaces  in 
the  dales.  Some  of  these  passives  are  three  miles  long. 
Tlic  smoke  from  the  hearths  was  passed  up  to  the  baiTen 
moors,  and  there  it  now  escapes  hariuleasly.  The  sweepings 
iif  these  chimneys  were  found  to  contain  valuable  metals, 
which  only  did  harm  when  out  of  place.  These  were  sub- 
limed at  the  smelting-house,  and  they  were  carried  upwai-ds 
by  the  draught  Forty  tons  of  lead  were  taken  out  of  one 
chimney  in  ono  year,  and  arsenic  and  other  metals  were  also 
swept  out  of  the  vent.  At  a  distance  of  three  miles,  tlie  jii'o- 
IJortion  of  condensed  metal  in  the  sweepings  nearly  etiualled 
the  preportion  lower  down,  and  the  black  smoke  which  es- 
capes still  carries  sublimed  metal  into  the  air.  In  this  process 
the  heat  of  a  small  smelting-hearth  drove  lead  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  and  it  will  drive  it  much  further  when  the  vents 
are  made  longer.  It  is  not  poasible  to  get  at  the  roots  of 
lodes,  but  it  is  easy  to  walk  down  from  the  chimney-top  to 
this  Binel ting-house,  and  to  look  in  at  the  liuid  luetnl  without 
being  consumed. 
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Leail-ores  coiUain  a  great  deal  of  Bilvcr,  aiiJ  sniflted  Icadl 
.,  te  sent  to  Newcastle  to  be  refined.  There  it  is  posBible  to  a 
[  a  working-model  of  an  engiiip  strong  enougli  to  work  geolo-a 
I  gical  upheaval,  and  the  mechanical  power  which  works  it  im 
I  ft  dazzling  wliite  iieat.  The  little  engine  may  tlirow  light  intd 
I  thv  darkness  of  the  earth's  past  history,  and  down  uponstmt^l 
I  vhich  cannot  be  reached,  beneath  Laurentian  gneiss. 

In  separating  lead  and  silver  many  tons  of  iinpnre  metd 
I  arc  fused  in  a  row  of  lai'ge  iron  caldrons.     At  one  stage  in  tin 
I  process,  the  temperature  has  to  be  rcdncwl  to  about  550°,  anAl 
s  done  by  putting  out  the  fires,  by  stirring  the  metalj 
uid  by    throwing  cold    water    upon    the    fluid    amalgaiu.*' 
TJiough  the  boiling  pouit  of  water  is  212",  and  the  metal  i 
liottet  than  55U",  the  water  does  not  all  fly  off  in  steam  i 
I  OQce.     Spherical  maaaes  roll  upon  the  pool  of  molten  1 
llind  theae  whirl  and  oscillate,  striking  and  rebounding  liki 
'  elastic  marblea,  and  apparently  dimciiig  on  nothing.     Theit^ 
weight,  or  their  resistance  to  the  force  which  supports  them, 
reacts  upon  the  crust  which  forms  under  them,  for  the  surface 
bends  v/here  they  rest ;  but  they  do  not  touch  the  lead.   Many 
of  these  are  hollow  shells  of  water,  supported  on  a  core  of 
steam,  wliich   is  constantly  forming  below,  and  condensing 
above  (see  p.  353). 

Every  now  and  then  a  water-ball  as  big  as  a  musket-buUet 
bursts  like  a  molten  shell  or  breaks.  Fragments  large  as 
shot  of  various  sizes  then  dis^jerse,  nidiating  from  centres, 
and  each  fragment  becomes  a  separate  lulling  sphere.  Some 
are  hollow,  some  are  not,  and  the  steam-chambers  vary  in 
size.     These  i-oll  Iiither  and  thither  on  the  hot  pool  for  many 

*  Decc'liibcr  IB,  1863.  For  full  SLicntifio  di>sori|itiuiis  ol'  dim  prwess,  see 
A  Manual  0/  Mttitllargij,  by  John  A.  Phillijis,  Lojicbn,  1852,  p.  496.  See 
also  YlnA'i  EkmaUa  of  Chewatnj,  1S39,  [i.  41S. 
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iiiiuutes,  but  slowly  and  gi^ailually  the  watei^spheivs  diminish 
in  size  and  number  ;  and  they  all  turn  to  steam  and  vanish 
when  they  have  done  their  work  by  taking  heat  from  the 
metal  to  give  it  to  the  air.  The  heat  which  does  this  work 
is  a  luminous  red  heat  which  acts  on  photographic  plates 
like  any  other  light.  It  seems  to  be  a  mechanical  force 
also. 

If  a  white-hot  bar  of  iron  is  plunged  into  water,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  happens.     Little  steam  rises  unless 
the  bar  is  plunged  so  deep  that  pressure  overcomes  resistance  ; 
then  steam  explodes  and  scatters  the  water.     A  wet  finger 
may  be  dipped  into  a  caldron  of  lead  or  fluid  iron  with  per- 
fect impunity  ;  there   is   scarcely   a    sensation   of  wannth, 
though   the   metal  is  hot  enough  to  char  a  stick,  or  fry  a 
beefsteak.     When  a  mass  of  hot  iron  is   under  the  steam- 
hammer,  water  is  conmionly  sprinkled  on  it  to  clear  it  of 
scales ;  it  rolls  on  the  iron  like  shot  on  a  board.     But  when 
the  water-spheres   are  crushed  flat   by   the   heavy  blow  of 
the   hammer   they   explode   with  a  loud  report.     If  a  wet 
stick   is    thrust  beneath   the    surface   of    fluid  lead,   or    if 
air  is   buried   by   splashing   the   pool,   rapid   expansion   of 
gas    follows,    and    drops    of    metal    are    thrown    upwards 
and   scattered   by  an   explosion.      If   water   is  thrown   on 
metal  so  I'ar  cooled  as  to  admit  of  contact  between  the  two 
surfaces,   then   water  takes   up   heat  and  tunis  to    steam, 
while  the  metal  darkens.     In  a  short  time  moi*e  light  from 
within  supplies  the  loss  of  "  steam-ix)wer,"  and  the  metal 
brightens.     As  a  hot  poker  and  a  wet  finger  are  protected  by 
gloves  of  steam  from  contact  with  cold  water  and  hot  metal, 
so  water-spheres  are  guarded  and  sui)ported  and  sha]>ed  by 
the  steam  which  forms  between  cold  water  and  hot  metal. 
Hollow  spheres  float  on  steam  atmospheres,  and  botli  are 
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rcjielled  hy  sti'oug  licut.     So  lient-rays  aix-  force,   ami   the 
brightest  are  the  strongest. 

But  when  this  ray-power  doea  not  equal  the  opposing 
weight-power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hlow  atrucV  liy  the  steam- 
hamuKtr,  tho  fluirl  sinks  through  ita  vapour,  tnkea  in  a  full 
charge  of  heat  from  the  mcta],  and  bursts  into  ateani.  Stronj; 
lieat,  light,  or  my-force,  may  keep  two  heavy  hodiea  apart  in 
spite  of  the  whole  force  of  the  i-arth's  attraction  at  its  surface  ; 
repulsiiin  and  attraction  do.  in  fact,  shape  fluids  into  hollow 
spberea 

While  under  these  Bjwciiil  conditions,  the  order  of  the 
water  series  was— 

Cold.     Daiik, 

Air  uu<l  Bteniii, 

Tliick  olii^ll  of  uuu-r.  i 

Slrtiui  cure.  l 

Tliia  shai  of  wttttT.    I 

Air  and  steaiii.  ^ 

Heat.  J 

Crust  of  Iwui,  dull  red,  . 

Melted  lead  nnd  silver.  < 
He.\t  and  naiciHT  red  lioht. 

The  arrangement  is  unstable,  and  can  only  endure  for  a 
time ;  but  while  it  lasts  the  earth's  attkaction  is  overcome 
by  REPULsroN.  A  central  sphere  of  hot  gas  in  a  shell  of  colder 
fluid  is  possible ;  to  make  it  last,  the  centre  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  of  lieat  must  nearly  coincide,  and  continue  so  to 
coincide.  If  it  so  coincides  while  the  mass  cools,  a  drop  of 
water  may  become  a  shell  of  ice,  or  a  hailstone,  or  a  snow- 
cryatal,  with  a  structure  radiating  like  rays  of  force ;  but  a 
drop  resting  upon  a  plane  is  squeezed  out  of  shape  by  weight 
and  resistance. 

nie  temperature  of  550",  which  thus  changes  the  form 


I  Fluid,  leM  than 
u  lUan 
(  Fluid,  less  tlmn 


Pins  tie  solid  iieeziiig. 
Fluid,  about  550". 
Upward  force.     Rbpclsion. 
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and  condition  of  water,  is  only  the  freezing-point  of  pure  lead. 
At  550°  the  metal  crystallizes  like  water  at  32**.  Small  crystals 
form  in  the  mass,  and  float  up  like  ice  forming  in  a  fi-eezing- 
pail,  others  sink  like  salt.  If  left  to  themselves  these  crystals 
form  a  crust;  if  stirred  they  melt,  and  disperse  and  crystallize 
again. 

More  crj'stals  form  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  many 
sink,  for  lead  is  heavier  than  silver.  Some  form  and  stick  on 
the  cooling  sides  of  the  vessel ;  some  unite  ;  lead  and  water- 
ice  alike  frceze  on  iron  spoons  which  arc  used  to  stir  a  freez- 
ing mess,  for  iron  is  a  good  conductor.  In  one  case  a  mea- 
sured scale  marks  550°,  in  the  other  32°,  or  28",  or  14°,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  the  shapes  of  the  crj'stals  differ,  but  cooling  obeys 
the  same  law  in  this  metal  amalgam  and  in  salt  water.  When 
crystals  form  rapidly  in  the  lead,  a  great  iron  strainer  is 
plunged  into  the  pot,  and  it  strains  and  gathei-s  out  a  spoonful 
of  dry  granular  lead-ice,  from  which  the  wet  drains  and 
trickles  away.  The  lead-sludge  is  thrown  into  a  caldron  to 
bo  separately  cooked,  and  passed  along  the  i*ow  of  caldrons  ; 
the  fluid  is  left  to  be  enriched,  for  in  that  fluid  is  the  silver. 

The  freezing  point  of  silver  is  far  higher  than  that  of  lead ; 

Lead  melts         .  .         612"* 

Silver        .  .  .        1873'^ 

it  takes  longer  to  jmrt  with  the  heat  which  keeps  it  fluid. 
As  water  and  brine  are  separated  by  crystallization  at  or  about 
freezing,  so  lead  and  silver  are  parted  at  or  about  550°.  As 
brine  is  strengtliencd  by  adding  brine,  and  by  taking  fresh- 
water ice  away,  So  a  pot  of  metal  is  enriched  by  adding  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  silver,  and  by  taking  out  crystals  of  pure 

*  Thciv  is  no  certiiiii  incusurc  for  higli  teniix>ratures.  These  ami  otlu-r 
lij^ures  are  <|UoUmI  from  work.s  of  authority,  or  from  statements  made  by  i»nic- 
tical  men. 


Iciiil,  WKttud  witli  fluid  aiimlgain.    l.lunii^  tin:  cooliug  of  tlieae 
lUuUila  the  uppei-  series  is — 

Colli  "•«'"  '""-■'■ 

Soliil  .     liiiii  Leiul  muU 

Fluid  %%.vw.  Ltttd  md  Mlvvr. 

Heat  O  -     «Ik)iU  550", 

As  cooling  goes  ou  a  cmst  foruis  all  around,  above,  and 
below,  aiid  (^aiust  tho  sides  of  the  iron  vessel ;  wherever  mys 
of  heat  escftpe;  most  where  they  escape  most;  and  a  fluid 
core  is  left  at  last  A  large  rouud  drop,  composed  of  these 
DiL'tals,  aud  coolirg  in  space  as  they  cool  in  a  cup,  would  havf 
a  crust  of  frozen  lead  and  a  Lot  core  of  lead  and  silver,  partly 
fluid,  and  crystallizing  while  cooling  by  radintioii. 

When  this  solution  of  silver  in  k'od  is  strong  t;uough, 
more  heat-power  is  brought  to  hoar  ou  the  mixture,  aud  the 
metals  work  on  a  different  plan.     Tlu-y  hoi!. 

Melted  amalgam  is  ladled  from  a  pot  into  a  lai^e  cup, 
made  of  bone-dust,  and  hot  air  and  a  stmng  flame  are  made 
to  play  ou  the  metal  suiface.  The  mess  seethes.  Tlitck 
fumes  of  leaden  steam  ai'e  driven  off,  aud  fly  away,  with  hot 
air  and  coal-smoke,  throiigli  the  chinmey.  lu  Yorkshire 
such  fumes  fly  thi-ee  miles  and  more.  Lead  and  oxygen  com- 
bine, aud  when  combined,  they  sti-eam  through  the  bone 
filter  as  melted  litharge  ;  or  they  float  on  the  silver,  and  flow 
over  the  edge  of  the  cup.  But  the  boiling  ])oint  of  silver, 
like  its  freezing  point,  is  higher  than  that  of  lead,  and  fluid 
silver  is  denser  and  heavier  than  fluid  litliai^ge ;  so,  while  lead 
evaporates,  and  litharge  floats  and  flows  away  like  slag,  silver 
siuks  through  the  lighter  fluid  and  floats  on  the  strainer,  and 
the  rich  broth  gmws  richer  still.  As  the  lead  boils  off,  more 
and  more  of  the  stock  is  ladled  in,  till  the  "  dainty  dish  is  fit 
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to  set  before  a  king;"  and  then,  with  an  extra  force  of  heat, 
the  last  of  the  lead  is  driven  away,  and  the  silver-plate  is 
cooked.  The  bright  metal  clears  up  like  the  sun  bixjaking 
through  mist ;  and  it  shines. 

In  water,  lead,  and  silver,  like  effects  are  produced  by 
various  temperatures.  The  heat  which  evaporates  water 
freezes  lead ;  the  heat  which  evaporates  lead  only  melts  silver  ; 
the  force  of  electric  light  drives  them  all  away  in  fumes.  At 
the  highest  of  these  temperatures,  and  at  the  pressure  of  the 
atmospliere  at  the  earth's  surface  now,  water,  lead,  and  silver 
are  gases  ;  all  three  are  solids  at  32°. 

Mingled  together,  and  cooling,  these  fumes  or  gases  would 
condense  in  order,  or  combine  and  condense  in  some  new 
order.  Silver  would  sink  in  a  fluid  oxide  of  lead.  Litharge 
would  flow  on  the  top  of  red-hot  silver,  and  form  a  cnist  of 
oxide  when  it  cooled,  and  water  would  become  ice  upon  the 
heavier  solids  only  after  they  had  both  fallen  and  frozen,  and 
cooled  to  32°.  Till  that  point  was  reached  there  could  be  no 
rest  for  water,  for  heat  would  move  it  in  escaping  from  the 
hottest,  lowest,  and  heaviest,  through  the  highest,  lightest, 
and  coldest  of  this  series  of  three  fusible  solids. 

The  *'  working"  of  this  engine  is  a  thing  to  be  seen.  It 
was  seen  in  Edinburgh  class-rooms,  in  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  in 
1839  and  1842  ;  at  Newcastle  it  was  seen  again  with  a  purpose, 
after  seeing  Vesuvius,  Hecla,  and  the  Geysers.  Sevent<>en 
thousand  ounces  have  been  refined  in  one  cake  by  l^attinson's 
process,  first  invented  in  1827;  9000  ounces  make  an  ordi- 
nary chai-ge.  It  is  a  pool  four  inches  deep,  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  and  charged  w^th  from  1700  to  1800  degrees  of 
temperature,  and  it  is  a  powerful  little  engine  to  work  up- 
heaval. The  i)Ool  is  perfectly  fluid  ;  it  shines  with  a  bril- 
liant white  light  of  its  own,  and  reflects  other  light  like  a 
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pulUhed  iiiLiTor.     When  llie  hot  breath  of  the  I'uniace  jiUva 
on  the  BurfBce  it  ripples  like  water  ;  when  the  cujt  is  shaken 
tho  shining  miiror  is  broken  up  into  waves;  when  a  white- 
hot  cinder  falls  on  it,  rings  sprend  as  they  do  wlien  a  stone  is 
thrown  into  water  ;  wlicu  the  temperature  varies  within  the 
cooling  mass,  gt'utle  currents  move  hither  and  thither,  and 
I  glowing  OHibers  drift  on  them  like  firc-shijjs  ou  a  calm  tide. 
iTbe  fluid  surface  is  nmooth  as  glass,  and  still  when  luidis' 
I  turbed,  for  silver,  (luicksilver,  and  water,  when  melted,  all  obey 
P^the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  tlnids  ;  but  of  tliese 
Biihree  only  tlio  hotti^at  shines.     A  constant  play  of  colours  and 
laze  of  curves  play  on  the  surface  with  every  movement 
and  breath  of  air.     Like  a  soap-bubble,  or  oily  hot  watvr,  tho 
fluid  shining  silver  has  a  thin  vaniisb  in  rapid  movement 
which  refracts  and  distorts  the  lising  light. 

TheiT!  is  a  great  store  of  latent  force  in  the  quiet  silver 
pool  ;  it  shines,  and  there  is  hot  oxygen  locked  np  in  iU 
There  is  gas  ready  to  expand,  and  ray-force  only  waits  for 
resistance  to  show  its  power. 

With  cold  the  resistance  comes,  and  the  battle  rages. 
When  the  silver  is  pure  the  fire  is  extingubhed,  and 
fivezing  si)eedily  b^ins.  Fii-st  a  few  cr)-stals  fonn  on  the 
surface,  then  a  network,  then  a  (liin  skin.  If  a  bit  of  cold 
silver  is  tossed  in  about  this  stage.  It  floats  like  a  small  ice- 
berg, and  gathers  a  thin  raft  about  it.  The  silver-ice  may 
)»  ijushed  about,  for  it  is  a  floating  body  ;  and  if  pushed 
ilown,  it  rises  again  high  above  the  fluid.  It  stands  higher 
than  ice  in  water ;  far  higher  than  solid  lead  in  fluid  lead. 
Every  point  seems  to  act  as  a  way  for  heat  to  escape  ; 
the  floats  soon  take  root  by  spreading  below ;  and  so  they 
grow  and  spread,  as  icebergs  do,  in  freezing  watei.  At  this 
stage  the  lustre  of  raised  points  far  exceetls  that  of  smooth 
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plains ;  the  rough  solid  liills  aixi  white,  liot,  and  '  teir  light 
against  smooth  tliin  cnists  in  the  lower  regions.  These  tell 
dark  in  this  general  blaze  of  light.  When  the  cooling  has 
advanced  to  a  certain  ix)int^  and  a  pellicle  fomis  all  over, 
a  stream  of  cold  air  is  blown  in  to  hasten  the  cooling. 
Tlien  the  lustre  changes  from  dazzling  white  to  red,  the  upper 
crust  thickens,  and  the  action  becomes  rapid.  Molten  silver 
is  within;  it  is  comi)ressed  by  tlie  fonning  shell,  and  hot 
oxygen  is  squeezed  out  of  the  mass.  The  surface  at  this  stage 
begins  to  break  up  and  bubble  ;  it  is  upheaved ;  silver  escapes 
where  resistance  is  least,  generally  near  the  edge,  where  the 
heat  of  the  cup  keeps  the  cnist  thin  and  soft. 

At  this  stage  the  liglit  of  the  surface  changes  colour 
rapidly.  Where  tlie  hot  interior  finds  a  vent,  it  is  still  bril- 
liantly wliite  ;  where  the  cnist  has  set,  light  is  bi-ight  red ; 
where  the  cnist  is  thick,  it  is  a  dark  cherry  recL  Hills  now 
tell  dark  against  lighter  coloured  lower  grounds,  and  the 
brightest  spots  are  hollows  in  hill-tops  and  boiling  holes  in 
the  plains.  There  is  gi*eat  variety  in  light  which  shines  out 
of  hot  silver  whihi  it  is  freezing,  and  the  same  is  tnie  of  all 
other  materials  whicli  have  been  watched.  This  light,  like 
sun-light  or  any  otlier  light,  may  be  refracted  and  reflected  : 
a  lens  forms  an  image  of  the  silver  on  a  screen  ;  the  image 
formed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  sensibly  hot  The  metal 
is  giving  off  light  and  heat,  which  produce  their  usual  effects 
at  a  distance.  Similar  rays  made  water-spheres  revolve  above 
dull  red  molten  lead,  and  white-hot  solid  iron.  The  silver 
plate  is  a  self-luminoiis  Ixxly,  like  the  sun,  for  the  time. 

To  prevent  loss  from  boiling  over  at  the  edge,  the  work- 
men commonly  prick  the  silver  plate  in  the  middle ;  they 
break  holes  in  the  ice,  and  the  silver  pool  wells  up  like  water 
in  a  ix)nd.    Then  comes  the  time  of  rapid  upheaval  and 


ilistiiil>ann'.  r»it.s  uf  liii)kuii  (Tust  ri.so  ami  lull  like  xh 
!id  ot*  a  Imi\,  iiihl  Imt  spriii^^  nf  li«»ilin;^r  silver  inwli  mit 
in  .shiiiin«^'  tountains  uf  •'littoriii^r  li^rht.  T1m»v  fnvzv  as 
tlu'v  ovi'iflow.  and  Imllfiw  julliirs  rise  up,  gniwiii*,'  like 
\\w  tiiH's  i)f  Aludilin.  They  rise  and  grow  aiid  hraiich,  and 
shod  a  cn»p  of  silver  fruit,  till  they  ivach  tlie  point  when- 
tin*  prossiu'c  fi-oni  without  equals  the  force  within,  and  then, 
when  tlie  weiglit  e<iual8  the  heat,  when  the  column  of  fluid  is 
halancoil  by  the  «^.s,  the  tube  is  scaled  by  a  silver  donie^  and 
that  well  in  the  ice  is  frozen. 

All  th<*se  (luaint  forms  are  casts  of  ray-force.     Motion  is 
arrrstcd  suddenly,  and  fountains  are  caught  flying. 

L'ugtjr  holes  «jrivo  rise  to  larger  tubes,  through  which  boil- 
ing silver  splashes  out.  Tubes  grow  into  truncated  cones, 
and  these  as  they  rise  gradually  narrow,  till  their  limit  is 
it?ached.  Then  they  too  c(»ol  and  close,  and  a  silver  volcano 
is  plugged  witli  frosted  silver.  When  the  cone  is  finished,  and 
tluj  vent  st()pj)eil,  smaller  vents  open  in  the  plain  ;  and  fwm 
these  a  crop  of  tubes  and  c'c»ues  grow,  till  a  range  of  hills  forms 
on  a  frozen  silver  sea.  There  is  scai-cely  a  mountain  foiTn  or 
fantastic  lava-shape  in  Iceland,  a  branching  shape  in  a  metal 
vein,  or  an  ice-fonn  ofV  Labrador,  that  may  not  be  thus  copiiHl 
in  freezing  silver. 

Tln-oughout  this  i>eriod,  the  ex|>losive  foive  within  casts 
showers  of  spherical  drops  whirling  into  the  air,  and  each  of 
thesi'  for  the  time  becomes  a  separate  system,  moving  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  [>rojectiles,  and  working 
itself  into  shape,  because  it  is  moulded  by  two  opposite  forces 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  force.  These  sparks 
work  in  the  air,  as  they  fly,  while  the  ])ar('nt  plate  works 
in  its  cup ;  and  many  of  them  cool  as  hollow  shells  about 
chambered  interims. 
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For  a  full  hour  a  plate  of  9000  ounces  continued  these 
displays  of  volcanic  action ;  the  charge  of  heat  raised 
mounds  of  silver  more  than  six  inches  above  the  surface, 
and  threw  silver  drops  to  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
feet.  At  last  the  whole  mass  froze,  and  then  the  rapid  action 
ceased. 

But  though  violent  boiling  ended  then,  so  far  as  silver 
was  concerned,  there  was  still  a  great  store  of  light,  heat,  and 
force  in  the  solid.  Tlie  light  was  cherry  red  in  the  hollows, 
dark  red  on  the  hills,  and  the  light  which  the  crust  reflected 
was  pure.  Tlie  heat  was  still  felt  at  a  distance,  the  lustre 
was  seen  in  hollows  and  cracks  ;  and  water  thrown  on  boiled 
furiously,  or  danced  as  it  did  on  hot  lead. 

The  frozen  plate  was  dragged  from  the  furnace  at  last  and 
weighed,  and  then  it  was  cut  into  junks  with  steel  chisels, 
and  heavy  sledge-hammers  wielded  with  a  will  by  brawny 
arms.  It  took  a  great  amount  of  physical  force  to  quarry 
this  work  of  heat  and  cold.  The  internal  structure  was  shown 
in  the  section.  The  mass  was  hollow,  chambered  and  crj'stal- 
lized  like  slag,  or  Icelandic  lava,  or  glacier-ice. 

If  one  of  the  numerous  spheres  which  were  thrown  off' 
by  this  plate  were  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  out  of  reach  ; 
if  its  path  were  known,  its  surface  seen,  its  size  measured,  its 
density  calculated  from  its  movements,  its  light  analysed,  and 
its  composition  unknown  ;  the  data  would  not  give  pure  silver, 
because  of  the  spongy  stmcture  of  the  mass.  If  planets  are 
made  on  the  same  plan,  philosophers  may  have  to  revise  some 
of  their  conclusions  as  to  other  worlds. 

When  remelted  and  run  into  bars  and  ingots,  the  silver 
takes  less  room,  and  has  greater  density,  though  many  ingots 
are  chambered  still.  When  stamped  and  hammered,  the 
metal  has  still  greater  specific  gravity,  greater  density.     It 
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is  the  same  siilistaiicu,  differently  packed  by  untural  liifchaui- 
cal  force  aiid  by  meu. 

Like  tha  water  and  the  lead,  tlie  cooling  luaaa,  during 
{)iirt  of  the  process,  was  a  solid  sliell  with  a  fluid  core,  luid 
duriny  that  time  force  worked  most  upheavaL  The  free  iiro- 
jectilea  were  spherical,  with  crusts  roughened  by  radiating 
prujectioua,  and  with  sitongy  corea 

A  world  arranged  as  a  core  of  hot  gas  in  a  shell  of  fluid, 
with  a  solid  crust,  is  possible ;  because  that  arrangement 
rdways  recure  in  making  this  experiment  It  always  results 
in  certain  outward  forms,  and  these  endure  when  the  action 
has  ceased,  to  show  wlmt  the  nature  of  the  action  was.  But 
till  the  engine  was  seen  t-o  work,  the  forms  had  little  meaning. 
A  portrait  of  a  "  specimen  of  pure  silver "  is  on  page  338, 
and  it  wiia  thus  prepared ; — a  bent  iron  point  was  dipped  into 
the  silver  and  came  out  red-hot,  with  a  frozen  crust  of  whito- 
hot  silver-ice  upon  it.  By  dipping,  this  grew  to  be  a  smooth 
shining  hemispherical  half-frozen  button,  and  then  it  was  eet 
to  freeze  in  a  draught.  It  cooled  as  the  large  plate  cooled 
afterwards,  but  suddenly ;  and  the  fluid  interior  burst  vio- 
lently through  the  crust :  the  fountains  froze  aa  they  flew  ;  and 
strange  shapes  resulted  from  their  movements,  and  these  from 
forces.  Gravitation  acted  downwards  towards  the  earth's 
centre :  radiation  from  within  the  silver  outwards  in  all  direc- 
tions :  expansion  acted  from  within,  contraction  from  without : 
the  radiating  forms  were  easts  of  distorted  rays. 

The  duration  of  the  rapid  action  was  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  mass.  A  spark  cooled  as  it  flew.  An  ounce  cooled 
in  a  few  moments.  Nine  thousand  ounces  worked  for  an 
hour  after  the  fires  were  drawn.  Seventeen  thousand  ounces 
worked  for  a  much  longer  time  ;  the  mountains  were  far  larger 
and  higher,  and  the  eruptions  threatened  to  blow  off  the  brick 
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Tout  of  tln!  arched  fiiriince,  tlirouyli  wliii-h  a  window  was  oi^iitil 
to  let  sj>ectutors  aee  this  siJver  light  tlo  tlic,  work  of  riiy-t'orce. 

Tlie  violence  of  tiie  action  was  in  imiimrtioii  to  it«  mjiidity. 
A  cliarge  of  force  had  to  be  expended,  and  it  escaped  nuictly 
tiiid  slowly,  or  aiiddeidy  and  with  explosive  violence.  A  sniall 
mass  suddenly  cooled,  burst,  or  threw  up  liigh  projections  in 
|ii'i>]K>i'tioii  to  its  bulk.  A  like  mass  more  slowly  cooled, 
worked  for  a  longer  time,  but  did  not  work  explosively. 

Of  three  masses  of  unequal  size — a  drop,  an  ounce,  and  the 
parent  mass  cooling  together  in  the  same  temperature — the 
smallest  cooled  first,  and  had  the  liighest  projections  ;  the 
larger  cooled  next,  and  the  largest  last. 

The  first  was  cold  and  only  reflected  light  when  the  second 
was  still  working,  and  shining  through  cracks  and  holes  in 
its  cnist ;  the  thirtl  was  working  and  shining,  shedding  light 
and  lieat  on  the  other  two,  when  both  were  cold  and  dark. 

That  shining  silver  plate  is  an  engine  on  which  tliouglits 
may  travel  a  long  way,  in  as  many  dircctioiiH  as  tlicrc  aiv 
mys  in  spheres  of  light  and  gravitation. 


t'ilAPTKH    T.III. 

I'l-UKAVAL   2 — HAYS   ANti   WKHJHT  2 — FDSION   AN1>   I'UKKZINii— 
METAL   ANT    SLAG. 

When  so  many  roiuU  are  open  it  is  hard  to  choose  a  path. 
If  light  bo  visihle  force,  the  diamuter  of  the  sphere  within 
which  it  worka  is  twice  two  of  the  greatest  distances  yet 
iiieasui'ed  from  this  world  to  another  star;  for  light,  if  it 
shines  thus  far  from  a  ^wint  in  space,  must  shine  as  far  in 
other  directions. 


Space  and  distance  on  this  scale  must  be  left  to  astrono- 
mers. A  shorter  path  will  lead  a  student  to  the  nearest  fur- 
nace where  metals  are  fused,  and  there  he  will  find  ample 
room  for  him.  Stars  though  visible  are  out  of  reach  ;  our 
own  little  world  is  too  big  to  be  seen  ;  but  at  a  furnace  it  is 
easy  to  see  and  to  think  ; — to  watch  small  shining  bits  of  our 
world  fusing,  boiling,  whirling  through  the  air,  freezing  and 
falling ;  to  see  small  work  done  during  minutes,  hours,  or 
days,  and  to  think  of  material  things  obeying  the  same  laws 
during  all  time.  The  scholar  may  learn  one  more  alphabet  of 
fonn  by  watching  sohds,  Huids,  and  gases,  which  are  parts  of 
a  great  whole,  fusing,  and  freezing,  and  taking  shapes  from 
forces  and  their  fixed  laws. 

If  any  laws  govern  all  matter,  they  apply  to  all  quanti- 
ties, times,  and  distances  alike ;  to  the  least  as  to  the  greatest. 
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to  Sparks  and  to  worlds.  Gravitation  seems  to  be  a  law 
which  applies  to  all  visible  material  things  ;  if  visible  light 
be  an  opposing  force  of  like  general  application,  these  two 
may  liave  shaped  worlds  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
great  Lawgiver  who  made  this  round  world  like  a  little  drop. 
Modern  astronomy  rests  upon  gravitation,  which  is  a  law 
discovered  from  the  movements  of  projectiles  large  and  smalL 
Whirling  worlds  and  still  larger  systems  of  worlds  all  seem  to 
obey  that  one  force.  If  they  obey  two,  and  if  light  is  one  of 
these,  a  knowledge  of  a  second  law  may  grow  fi-om  little  things. 
If  natural  philosophers  will  deign  to  study  rubbish  by  furnace- 
light,  and  make  experiments,  they  may  learn  to  follow  ray- 
power  as  far  as  gravitation  in  time.  That  is  a  way  which  lies 
open  beyond  the  short  path  which  leads  to  the  furnace. 

Let  a  few  familiar  examples  suffice  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  "ray-power.''  The  subject  is  too  large  for  imskilful 
hands  and  minds  to  gi*asp.  It  is  dangerous  even  to  step  on 
such  untried  ground. 

Gases,  fumes,  steam  ;  fluids,  hot  water,  lavas,  and  suchlike 
hot  materials  are  now  escaping  through  sedimentary  and 
igneous  crusts.  Since  this  part  of  these  volumes  was  first 
wiitten,  two  volcanic  eruptions  have  taken  place  in  Sicily, 
one,  at  least,  in  Iceland ;  the  sea  was  disturbed  off  New- 
foundland in  18G4^  and  England  has  several  times  been 
shaken  by  earthquakes.  If  lavas  make  large  hills  above,  they 
must  leave  large  hollows  below  the  crust ;  it  is  impossible  to 
get  at  these  halls,  but  perhaps  they  may  be  seen  through  small 
holes,  made  on  the  same  plan,  by  the  same  working  giants, 
with  the  same  materials,  in  small  igneous  crusts.  Chambers 
abound  in  all  frozen  crusts,  and  frozen  slags  arc  made  of 
fused  rocks ;  if  geology  cannot  quarry  through  the  earth's 
cnist,  let  her  study  wherever  she  can,  and  begin  with  slag. 


I 
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L'haiiibcrs  id  ii  solM  iii-i-  vvU  sf-cu  in  Weiili.iiu  Laki- 
ice,  in  impure  gliiss,  iiiid  in  fiozisii  wjda-watev  within 
a  bottle,  which  is  a  trauspurciit  crust  nl'  iui]iin-i;  glastt  : 
holloWH  like  these  may  Iw  found  hy  l»i«itkiug  or  cultiiiji 
tlirough  biead,  biscuit,  pio-ciust,  jilaU-s  of  sidiihur,  suul- 
iiig-wax,  tallow,  ingots  of  various  uictiils,  luid  lAaWs  of  sliifj 
which  are  opaque.  Lai-ger  hollows,  of  like  shape,  abound  iii 
lavas  which  were  fused,  and  whose  history  is  known  ;  in  ores 
and  iu  rocks,  whose  histoiy  is  not  ho  well  known ;  but  many 
of  these  rocka  certainly  were  fused  like  the  sing.  Similtir 
but  far  larger  cliambei's  also  abound  in  the  crust,  from  which 
lavas  nse  and  stones  are  quarried.  liy  watching  at  a  fiu-nacf, 
the  growth  of  a  clinmber  and  some  of  the  resulting  phenontena 
may  be  seen,  nud  the  lesjson  aeenis  good  for  geological  appli- 
cation. Many  chambers  were  fonued  during  the  freezing 
of  the  Kowcastle  silver  plate  (chnp,  Iii.) ;  one  large  steam 
elianiber,  and  many  small  ones,  formed  in  the  hot-water  sphern 
(p.  353).  Because  outward  forms  in  volcanic  countries  re- 
semble those  which  always  result  from  the  boiling  and  fi-ecz- 
ing  of  water,  slag,  metals,  and  other  materials,  the  iuwani 
structure  of  any  frozen  cmst  throws  light  into  dark  chambers 
under  groimd.  Of  several  volcanic  mountains  of  like  shape 
the  smallest  may  be  seen  to  gi"ow,  and  may  be  broken  up  to 
see  the  structure ;  or  a  transparent  glass  mouutain  may  Ixt 
watched  while  growing,  and  can  he  seen  through  when  it  has 
grown.  The  best  teacher  of  natural  science  is  exiwTiment ; 
so  the  growth  of  forms  on  the  earth's  crust  may  purhaps  be 
learned  in  rubbish  heaps  by  fiu-iiace-light 

Silver,  cast-irou,  luerciu-y,  inetals,  slag,  and  glass  aix; 
smooth  and  '  flat'  as  water  and  other  fluids  while  fused.  The 
surface  for  the  time  is  like  the  surface  of  the  sea,  jtnrt  of  a 
s]ihere  at  the  end  of  a  i-ay  :  it  is  like  a  bit  of  a  wheel  at  the 
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c»ik1  of  a  spoke,  aixl  it  takes  its  sliapt^  from  giTivitation.  A 
freezing  Hui<]  takes  many  shapes.  If  slowly  cooled,  it  is  Hat 
and  smooth  like  ice  on  a  pond.  Fnniacc-refuse  left  to  cool  in 
the  air  sots  in  layei^s,  which  would  be  arched  crusts  if  they 
reached  to  the  horizon  or  covered  a  sea.  But  many  of  these 
concentric  layeii?  ai*e  bent  and  shattered  ;  projections  of  various 
sliapes  are  on  the  upper  surface,  chambers,  passages,  and  holes 
are  within.  Cold  slag  is  like  the  silver-plate  which  was  seen 
to  work,  and  silver  hollows  were  tracked  to  the  surface  where 
a  mound  was  seen  to  gi'ow ;  to  a  student  who  knows  this 
silver  alphabet,  the  outside  of  a  plate  of  cold  slag  tells  a  his- 
tory :  like  the  cover  of  this  book,  it  gives  some  notion  of  the 
cont(nits.  The  furnace  gives  a  ready  answer  to  any  one  who 
s(»eks  the  meaning  of  a  new  fonn — a  new  letter  in  the  slag 
alphabet.  The  small  heat-engine  is  at  work,  and  the  tool- 
marks  of  ray-force  may  be  learne<l  in  that  small  source  of 
light,  a  blast-furnace. 

It  very  soon  api)ear3  that  outwaixl  fonns  recoi-d  move- 
ments in  freezing  fluids  :  movements  caused  by  opposing 
forces,  whatever  the  fixiezing  or  boiling  points  of  the  fluids  may 
be.  In  chap.  viii.  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  how  trans- 
parent water  moves,  and  why.  Transx)ai'ent  glass  moves  like 
boiling  water,  and  for  the  same  reason  opaque  slag,  while 
fluid,  is  moved  by  the  same  forces  acting  more  power- 
fully. The  fluid  obeys  the  law  of  gravitation  like  any  other 
fluid ;  it  falls  and  flows ;  and,  like  other  fluids,  it  boils 
and  rises  when  the  other  force  gets  the  mastery.  The  out- 
ward form  of  the  frozen  solid  is  a  record  of  the  struggle,  and 
such  forms  are  built  about  rays.  The  axis  of  a  mound  iu 
slag  is  ])erpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  so  are  the 
axes  of  volcanic  mountains  set  upon  the  tire  of  a  wheel  ditiwn 
in  any  direction  round  the  sphere  of  the  world.      In  a  late 
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Ijijok  wliicli  givc-B  aoonj  infommtioii  from  beljind  a  foniic 
mnak,*  it  is  stated  that  the  edge  of  a  crater  in  Mexico  was 
crowned  ii-ith  icicles  pointing  upwards.  Tliey  were  fonns 
liuilt  about  rays,  and  proliaUy  grew  from  vapoiir  caught  ami 
frozen  wliilo  risiug  out  of  tho  bowL  Hoar-frost  ao  forma  on 
posts,  gati^s,  rails,  and  trees,  near  wet  grounds  in  England  ;  it 
80  forms  on  the  edge  of  a  bowl  witli  water  in  it ;  and  in 
cohier  pegions.  as  on  the  Wliitu  Mountains  in  N'orth  America, 
larger  "  Irost-work  "  grows  about  mys  which  meet  witliin  the 
Bubstaiice  on  wliicli  the  crystals  form.+  If  water  condenses, 
the  form  grows  by  deposition  about  raya.  If  water,  silver, 
glass,  metal,  or  slag  freezes  slowly  aiid  gradually,  the  crust  is 
flat  and  even ;  if  it  coola  rapidly  or  suddenly,  the  cnist  is 
uneven,  and  the  forms  either  aim  at  the  earth's  centre,  or  at 
some  other  point  or  line  about  wliicli  they  grew  during  n 
struggle.  In  oixler  to  catcli  the  meaning  of  out\vanl  forms 
tints  produceil,  they  must  be  setoi  to  grow ;  they  must  be 
watched,  as  the  silver-plate  was  at  Newcastle. 

Tlie  cut  p.  338  is  a  portmit  of  a  specimen  of  pure  silver, 
which  cooled  as  described  above  (p.  353).  The  arrows  show 
directions  in  which  two  forces  acted  ;— Kays  from  points  and 
lines  within  bright  hot  masses  of  freezing  silver,  miUoards  ; 
weight,  attraction,  gravitation,  or  some  other  opposing  force, 
downwards,  towaixls  the  earth's  centre,  like  a  plumb-line ; 
imvards,  towaixls  points  and  lines  whence  the  ray-force 
diverged.  Such  forms  alone  suffice  to  explain  their  growth 
when  that  alphabet  is  learned ;  and  slag-forms  are  like  them 
in  this  respect 

Certain  glass  vessels  are  frasted  by  plunging  tough  red- 

•   r-Yira/,,  l,y  UdiUni.      186J. 

t  For  co|iits  of  tlii'se  rciniis,  ikv  \A\a'in^TA\Aa  imbliahud  nt  N«w  York, 
wliiuh  may  be  pUTL-htigitl  in  I/iniloii. 
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liot  glass  into  cold  water.  Steam  carries  lieat  rapidly  from 
the  outer  layer,  and  a  liaixl  shell  forms  suddenly.  It  shrinks 
rapidly  and  unevenly,  breaks,  and  the  bits  curl  up,  while  the 
hot  layer  within  sticks  to  the  shivered  crust,  and  rises  through 
a  network  of  ci*acks.  The  rest  of  the  cooling  goes  on  slowly 
in  heated  air,  and  the  finished  work  is  smooth  within,  but 
rough,  like  broken  ice,  outside.  The  inside  was  shaped  by 
air  blown  in  through  a  tube  ;  and  if  a  glass-blower  wants  to 
make  a  large  chamber,  he  blows  in  drops  of  w^ater,  which  turn 
to  steam  and  expand  within  a  tough  glass  boiler.  It  expands 
like  India-rubber,  but  does  not  shrink,  for  it  freezes  hard. 
Tlie  structure  of  tmnsparent  glass,  and  the  shapes  of  chambeitj 
thus  formed  in  it,  can  be  seen  through  the  solid  walls.  A 
soda-water  bottle  will  serve  for  illustmtion,  and  the  lesson 
may  be  learned  at  any  glass-house. 

In  the  case  of  the  silver  plate,  a  gas  (supposed  to  be  oxygen) 
was  imprisoned  in  a  fluid,  and  it  acted  like  the  breath  of  a 
glass-blower.  Some  of  the  gas  escaped,  but  pai-t  of  it  was 
caught  and  imprisoned  within  solid  walls  of  silver,  when  the 
metal  had  set.  In  all  cases  and  in  all  dimensions  like  action 
o\iglit  to  produce  like  results.  Steam  burets  hollow  spheres 
of  water,  which  dance  above  hot  metal  (see  p.  353).  Tlie 
gas  either  bursts  a  prison  or  the  prison-walls  take  the  shape 
of  the  imprisoned  gas.  In  the  latter  case,  the  chamber  is  a 
cast  of  the  forces  which  expanded  the  gas  and  compi-essed  it. 
When  a  stream  of  iron  flows  over  wet  sand,  steam  forms  and 
exi>ands  beneath ;  the  fluid  iron  upon  the  sand  bubbles  like 
the  boiling  water  beneath  it,  and  jmrt  of  the  steam  bursts 
through  ;  but  air  and  steam  are  often  caught  in  the  freezing 
plastic  iron  whUe  rising  through  the  tough  mass.  Each  hollow 
prison  then  takes  the  shape  of  the  struggling  prisoner.  It  is 
a  hollow  iron  mould  of  the  force  which  expanded  steam  and 
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tlio  forco  which  cciitructcJ  iixiii ;  the  shape  of  it  records  tlie 
struggle  for  mastury  U'twccn  nttrftctioti  uiid  repulsion,  which 
ends  only  wlipn  the  two  arc  balmiccd.  But.  when  Uie  piisou 
haa  cooled,  and  steam  has  condenswl,  the  weight  of  the  whol« 
atmospht^re  tetida  to  crash  the  walls  thi-ough  which  iiuprisocvd 
heat  finds  a  way.  Domes  Uius  forint'ii  ou  blistflred  steel,  hollows 
in  cast-iron  and  in  other  metals,  are  often  crushed  and  bent 
inwards  hy  weight  So  ray-force  and  weiglit-force  together 
dhapc  this  crust.  Things  winch  cannot  escape — air,  and 
wattr,  and  iitlii^r  subslancts — often  line  such  hollows  with 
cr}-3tula,  and  so  leave  open  spueea.  Otiier  chanil>era  have 
porous  waits,  and  the  hollows  are  filletl  from  without  long 
ttfk-r  they  arc  made ;  as  caves  and  mines  are  jiartially  filleil 
with  ice  in  cold  ntgious.  A  slag  crust  is  like  thu  r^'st :  when 
sudduuly  cooled,  it  ia  shattered  or  distorted.  Tliick  plates, 
which  have  long  ceased  to  shine,  often  burst  nsiuider  on  the  cold 
floor  of  a  smelting-housB  ;  and  when  they  do,  red  light,  or  the 
brighter  light  of  fusiiiu,  siiim-s  out  inmi  the  centre  of  llie  mass. 

TlioHgli  metals  and  slag  are  opaque,  they  may  be  seen 
through  by  tlie  lielp  of  air,  water,  ice,  and  glass,  and  by  the 
forms  whicli  tliey  assume  while  freezing.  Perhaps  the  crust 
of  the  enrtli  may  he  seen  tlirough  in  like  manner,  by  learning 
the  meaning  of  outward  forms  in  sl^  and  lava.  Luminous 
heat  expands  steam,  whicli  moves  the  lid  of  a  kettle,  or 
moves  the  largest  engine  ;  the  same  force  blows  a  glass  bottle, 
makes  a  bubble  in  metal,  and  bursts  the  chambered  slag 
crust,  wliich  is  made  of  fused  rocks.  Tlie  same  heat  melts 
lava,  and  the  same  forces  which  shape  crusts  on  lava  and 
slag  may  have  shattered  the  earth's  crust,  as  a  workman 
shatters  tlie  crust  of  a  glass  jug  with  cold  water. 

The  writer  sjrent  much  of  his  childhiicKl  amongst  rocks 
ami  furnaces,  and  there  gleaned  ideas  which  are  now  packed 
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ill  tliese  volumes.  One  great  ploy  wiis  to  clamber  amongst 
sea-cliffs,  another  was  to  see  iron  "ruiL"  That  is  a  sight 
which  bears  frequent  repetition,  though  many  visitors  only 
see  the  diii;  and  feel  the  heat^  Turner  thought  the  colour 
worthy  of  his  brush,  and  failed  to  copy  it.  Guthrie  saw  it, 
and  preached  a  sermon  about  it — and  even  Guthrie  failed  to 
describe  the  scene.  Till  brushes  are  dipped  in  light,  and 
words  are  real  fire,  the  scene  cannot  be  thus  brought  home. 
But  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  may  see  a 
smelting-house  for  himself,  and  a  student  of  natural  philo- 
sophy will  find  occupation  there.  In  Lanarkshire,  the  sky  glows 
at  night  with  the  flaring  red  light  of  great  fires.  They 
glow  in  hollows,  and  shine  from  distiint  hills  like  stars  or 
l)eacons,  and  the  red  flames  which  glow  on  the  clouds  leap  up 
and  sink  down,  panting  with  regular  pulsations,  like  living 
things.  Each  of  these  lights  may  be  reached  by  following  a 
ray ;  and  each  is  a  centre  of  active  work,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term.  There  steam-engines  clank,  and  whistle,  and  yell, 
while  men  rush  hither  and  thither  with  iron  carts,  rattling 
over  ii'on-plates,  with  loads  of  fuel  and  iron-ore.  Tliese  tilt 
their  loads  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  earth's  crust  into  conical, 
tall  furnaces,  whence  the  light  shone  upon  distant  hills  and 
clouds. 

A  roaring  blast  of  hot  air  is  blowing  furiously  at  the  base 
of  a  heap  which  gi-ows  from  above,  and  the  heap  burns  and 
melts.  A  snow-heap  melts  below  when  it  rests  upon  warm 
(?arth ;  but  here  the  heap  is  made  of  the  crust  itself.  At 
Woolwich  a  heap  is  made  of  old  iron.  The  workmen  heave 
in  shot  and  shell,  clanking  chain-cables,  anchors,  old  rails, 
nails,  hoops,  clippings,  and  filings ;  with  a  "  one — two — three 
— heave  ;"  in  goes  an  old  rusty  gun  which  has  fought  and 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  down  it  goes  with  a  crash  ;  and  so 
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Hliiiic  briglilly  iii  the  rcil-lu.it  ice.  The  main  stream  flows  uii 
below,  and  pours  ovor  from  [Kinl  to  pool  as  before,  hut  tlio 
iip|)er  crust  eontiuut'S  to  gi'ow  uu  tlie  surface.  Vhiriiig  eparks 
fly  through  open  cliiuks,  aud  wlien  caught  aud  cooled  they 
are  cast-irou  §pherea,  with  uuevon  surfaces,  and  a  crust  of 
oxide.  The  iron  stream  below,  hotter  and  heavier  than  the 
upper  stream,  gradually  coola  and  stagnates  as  pig-iron  did 
alone,  Tlie  stone  islands  of  the  upper  crust  grow  together, 
and  join  and  form  a  red-hot  solid  plain,  and  though  the  iron 
is  hid  in  this  case,  the  lower  crust  certainly  forma  aa  it  fonned 
in  sand  when  it  was  the  upper  cioist, 

Wiien  the  iron  freezes  the  slag  contracts,  darkens,  breaks, 
and  rises  into  miniature  mountain-chains.  The  first  surface, 
with  all  its  cones,  curves,  and  wrinkles,  and  the  whole  series 
of  crustB  which  formed  under  oacli  other,  rise  and  fall  together 
slowly  ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  geological  upheaval  result 
from  this  stage  of  rapid  cooling,  in  slag  resting  on  cooling 
iron.  Wien  the  iron  stream  has  frozen  solid,  the  upper  crust 
remains  shattered,  distorted,  and  angular ;  but  also  bent,  folded, 
twisted,  and  chambered  ;  it  bears  the  nioi-ks  of  fusion  mid  of 
freezing  on  the  surface  and  in  every  section,  and  all  this  small 
work  was  seen  in  progress  so  far.  In  these  two  cnista  the 
time  of  rapid  action  ends  when  the  fluid  becomes  solid,  but 
there  is  still  a  great  charge  of  mechanical  force  in  the  hot  mass. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  is  to  turn  on  a  stream  of 
water,  and  violent  action  is  renewed  at  onca  The  water  sinks 
into  the  chinks,  and  rises  with  all  the  borrowed  power  of  that 
tamed  giant  steam,  llotiou  which  had  almost  ceased  begins 
againmore  violently  than  before, because  this  third  fusible  layer 
is  more  easily  boileil,  and  harder  to  freeze  than  the  other  two 
below  it.  A  red  heat  scarce  sufficient  to  raise  iron  and  slag  by 
expanding  the  solid,  throws  ^broken  cmst  hither  and  thither 
by  the  help  of  steam  aod  boiling  water.   Thesolidlayerswhich 
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heat  the  water,  cool,  contract  upon  liotter  layers  within,  break, 
and  let  water  sink  deeper  to  hotter  regions  below.  Steam  rushes 
up,  exploding,  hissing,  sputtering,  scattering  broken  frag- 
ments, tossing  heavy  plates  into  the  air,  bursting  chambers, 
grinding  edges,  rounding  corners,  driving  jets  of  boiling  water 
high  ijito  the  air,  and  filling  it  with  rolling  clouds  and 
whirling  drops.  At  this  stage  it  is  hard  to  see  what  is  going 
on,  but  there  is  a  violent  commotion ;  and  the  igneous  crusts 
are  broken  up,  and  partly  ground  by  steam-power,  which 
gradually  wanes,  while  the  iron  parts  wuth  the  chai'ge  of  ray- 
power,  which  came  with  it  out  of  the  furnace,  out  of  the  coals, 
out  of  the  sun,  if  George  Stephenson  guessed  right,  or  out  of 
the  cooling  earth.  One  very  common  occuiTence  about  this 
stage  is  the  sinking  in  of  the  roofs  of  chambers.  The  iron  con- 
tracts, and  the  slag  roofs  fall  down.  The  decreasing  action  is 
not  regular  ;  it  diminishes  quickly  at  first,  very  slowly  and 
gradually  at  hist,  in  proportion  to  the  *  energy'  expended. 
Tlie  amount  of  ray-force  spent  on  clouds  of  steam,  in  heaps 
of  sediment,  or  in  hot  fountains,  is  deducted  fi-om  the  store  in 
the  mass  of  hot  iron.  Boiling  springs  sink  lower  and  lower, 
those  which  spouted  two  feet  rise  only  one,  and  after  a  time 
only  rise  a  few  inches  ;  next  they  well  up  slowly  amongst  the 
ashes  ;  and  at  last  the  water  circulates  cpiietly  as  warm  water 
does  in  any  vessel,  as  air  does  in  any  room.  This  hot-spring 
period  lasts  for  many  hours.  There  is  no  visible  light,  no 
violent  action,  but  the  power  is  not  all  spent,  and  it  was 
bright  heat  at  first.  At  this  dull  heat  ether  boils  furiously, 
and  the  iron  below  still  has  work  in  hand. 

If  the  water  gets  to  the  lower  side  of  a  large  ingot,  so  as 
to  cool  that  side  first,  the  whole  mass  bends  upwards  like  a 
bow  ;  and  all  the  upper  formations  rise  upon  the  arch,  steam- 
jets,  hot  springs,  and  all.  Sometimes  an  ingot  a  foot  thick- 
breaks  short  off  like  a  carrot  from  this  uneven  contraction 


and  expausion.  and  so  makes  a  '  fault.'  It  is  the  case  of  i\u; 
froBted  glass  over  agsiiii,  but  on  a  lai^er  scalo.  Wlien  IjiHh 
sidos  arc  at  one  heat,  the  bow  unbends,  and  tha  mound  sinks 
down  slowly.  When  the  upper  eurt'ace  cools,  the  ends  curl 
up  like  a  shaving  of  whalebone  laid  in  a  wai'ni  liand,  or  like  a 
flat  fish  laid  in  a  frj'ing-pan.  No  matter  what  the  substance 
may  he,  expansion  and  contraction  work  the  engine,  and  the 
same  forces  must  work  that  larger  engine — the  earth's  igneous 
cruat — if  there  he  one  under  aediinenlary  rocks.  Thus  at  the 
end  of  a  short  time  a  bright  stream,  flowing  like  a  river,  and 
scattering  drops  like  a  spray  of  light,  is  changed  into  ligid, 
solid  cnists,  of  metal  fit  for  human  use,  and  of  sing  only  fit 
for  the  cinder-heap.  The  mass  stands  in  water  thick  with 
81'diment,  which  falls  in  time — a  small  geological  formation  of 
fusible  sedimentary  beds  under  water.  In  frosty  weatlier  the 
water  freezes  in  turn,  and  in  very  cold  weather  that  ci-ust 
splits  like  the  other  two.  A  stranger  who  had  not  seen  these 
dimiL,'es  take  place,  miglit  find  it  hard  to  bt-lii-ve  in  the  m  ild 
vagaries  played  by  hard,  cold,  ugly,  wrinkled,  dark-gray  solids, 
resting  in  their  cinder-heaps  now,  hut  lissom  and  active, 
strong  and  bright,  in  their  vigorous  hot  youth,  when  their 
bright  faces  were  smooth  and  soft,  before  they  froze. 

When  iron  ingots  and  plates  of  slag  thus  cooled  are  broken 
up,  the  shajie  inside  is  explained  by  the  movements  observed, 
and  shajies  outside  can  be  referred  to  them.  The  silver  plate 
was  a  costly  toy,  and  can  only  he  seen  to  work  at  a  few 
places  ;  slag-plates  are  piled  in  hills  and  cost  nothing. 

Lanarkshire  roads  are  made  of  broken  slag.  In  such  a 
path,  at  a  hall  door,  the  writer  gathered  the  first-fruits  of  this 
branch  of  education,  and  there  he  made  his  firet  collection  of 
igneous  rock-forms.  Any  other  child  may  do  as  much,  and 
the  wisest  of  philosophers  may  pick  up  knowledge  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  nearest  funiace  whence  light  shines. 
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SPARKS — VOLCANIC  BOMBS — METEORITES. 

If  a  reader  who  has  tbllowed  thus  fur,  or  who  happens  ujx)!! 
this  page  by  chance,  will  look  back  to  the  *'  contents/'  he  will 
find  that  this  hunt  has  run  a  ring.  Those  who  have  followed  all 
the  way — if  such  there  be — ^liave  been  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  SiDitzbergen,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  America ;  all  round  the  British  Isles ;  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  down  through  water  into  the  earth,  with  miners  and 
geologists  for  guides.  The  quany'  was  viewed  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  it  went  to  ground  in  the  cinder-heap  whence  it 
was  started.  The  quaiTj"  was  teiTcstrial  light,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  follow  it  deeper  by  any  direct  road. 

If  a  geologist  could  crack  this  little  round  world  on  which 
he  lives,  and  study  first  the  whole  outside  of  the  shell,  and 
then  the  kernel  and  the  core,  within  and  without ;  if  he  could 
cut  it  in  two,  like  a  i-oll  or  an  orange,  a  stick  or  a  bone,  and 
study  a  whole  section  at  once ;  if  he  could  first  watch  the 
growth  of  it,  and  then  crack  it  like  a  pebble,  he  would  under- 
stand the  structure  better  than  he  does.  A  geologist  can  do 
nothing  of  the  sort  ;  but  every  geologist  wants  to  know  what 
the  inside  of  the  world  is  like,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better 
understand  the  outside  of  it.  A  gi'eat  many  able  men  have 
tried  to  crack  that  nut.     In  Novemlx^r  (5th  and  6th)  1863,  the 
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Xnrrnstlc  Daily  Journal  ]m1»Iished  a  clever  suniiiinn^  of  scien- 
tific siM^culatiuns  on  this  subject,  ami  a  woodcut  <.»f  a  stH;tion 
(»f  tlie  jijlobe,  accortling  tu  the  view  taken  by  T.  1\  Barkas,  the 
writer  whose  signature  is  attached  to  the  paper  in  question. 
Tlie  cut  repivsents  a  hollow  shell     The  list   of  the  fanions 
mm  will)  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem  is  very  imix)sing, 
nuil  it   inchnh's  teachers  and  masters  of  many  brandies  of 
knowl<Ml;r^.  J  ],iit  their  opinions  differ  as  mucli  as  tlie  several 
wnvs  hy  which  tliev  sought  to  reach  their  point.       In  this 
nioeking  ag(»  nothing  is  C(>nii)lete  without  a  ludicrous  element; 
s(».  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the  earth's  interior,  and  ligliten  a 
heavy  subject,  Cajitain  Syinnies  is  introduced  to  play  inerry- 
n»an  anuuigst  gi-ave  and  revei-end  actors  on  the  world's  gi'avest 
stag(\ 

"lie  believed  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  jx^opled. 
and  he  invit<'d  I'aron  Humboldt  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to 
descend  with  him  into  the  sul)terranean  recess  bv  an  immense 
hole  whieli  he  lamied  existed  in  latitude  82^"  north,  fnini 
which  the  i)olar  li^ht  was  su]»]M»se(1  to  emanate." 

liaron  Humljoldt did  not  « ^o ;  but  he  savs,  "  Ace<»rdini»:  to 
eoncbisions  bas^'d  upon  mere  analogies,  heat  probably  increase!^ 
gradually  towards  tlu'  centre." 

No  theory  o\ight   to  be  acecptt'd  because  of  thi»  authors 
authoritv  ;    no  man  s  theorv  ou^ht   to  bo  ridiculed  till  it  lias 
Ihh'U  tested  auil  Ibund  abs\inl ;  but  irund)oldt  is  a  better  guide 
thau  Synuues  along  luiderground   footways,  which  lead  stoj> 
by  step   from   experiment    to  conclusion,   like  laddei*s  which 
n»ach  from  point  to  point  in  a  dee])  dark  mine.     One  lea])S  in 
the  dark,  the  othi*r  feels  his  wav  cautiously.     Tarrv,  Scon^sbv, 
Kane,  and  othei-s,  have  been  far  t'liouuh  north  to  ]»rove  that 
Symnu's  was  wn>ng  ;   all  experiments  yet   tried  (Confirm  the 
Niew  taken  by  Hinuboldt.     A  student  who  will  uot  lea]>  to 
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coiicliisious,  uiid  cannot  keep  pace  witli  philosophers  whose 
thoughts  are  mounted  on  well-built  scientific  cars,  must  take 
his  own  way,  and  do  the  best  he  can  to  reach  his  point  Tlie 
(|uany  pureued  was  Light,  and  it  was  run  to  ground  where  it 
cannot  be  followed ;  but  a  student  in  search  of  knowledge 
may  watch  a  spark  flying  out  of  a  caldron  of  fluid  iron :  he 
may  study  that  to  begin  with,  and  strive  to  advance  indirectly, 
step  by  step.  One  wlio  does  not  mind  dust  and  ashes,  and 
the  risk  of  burned  fingers,  may  fiU  his  pockets  with  luminous 
drops  of  metal  and  slag  at  any  furnace,  and  crack  these  like 
nuts  at  home. 

Some  yeai's  ago  a  great  number  of  sparks  were  caught  fly- 
ing, and  others  were  sifted  out  of  the  dust  on  the  floor  of  a 
smelting-house  in  Greenock,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  w^ork- 
men,  who  could  not  make  out  "  what  the  gentleman  wanted  wi' 
that  dii-t."  The  "  gentleman"  had  just  returned  from  Iceland, 
where  he  had  been  with  the  purpose  of  studying  forms  wliicli 
result  from  the  mechanical  action  of  terrestrial  heat  and  light, 
and  he  wanted  to  compare  certain  roimd  stones  with  frozen 
sparks  ;  he  had  cojne  to  fill  his  pockets  with  dust,  in  order  to 
gain  light  amongst  his  old  friends — intelligent  Scotch  work- 
men — and  at  his  old  haunts,  beside  funiace  fires.  The  round 
stones  were  gathered  with  the  notion  that  the  inside  of  a  round 
world,  which  is  hot  within  and  hard  without,  and  tmvelling 
through  cold  space,  might  be  like  the  inside  of  luminous 
sparks  of  iron  and  slag,  and  larger  drops  of  lava,  which  shone 
like  stars  while  they  flew  through  the  air  at  first,  and  only 
ceased  to  shine  when  they  froze.  The  student  meant  to  com- 
pare all  these  with  meteorites,  to  test  his  theory  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  and  to  say  nothing  about  it  till  it  was  licked  into 
some  tangible  shape.  It  has  now  taken  the  shape  which  it 
wears  in  these  volimies,  and  readers  who  have  had  the  patience 
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to  RilUiw  lIuiM  far— if  sucli  tlwrw  be — uiay  uow  jmlge  tliis  spark, 
wliiuli  was  sifted  out  of  diist  and  ashes,  at  liomi.-  and  abroad. 

The  first  step  in  Qui  comi>a.ri8ou  was  to  make  the  frozen 
sparks  seem  eijual  ia  size  to  tlie  lava-drops  ;  and  with  that 
eud  in  view,  they  were  placed  uudtir  a  microscope,  and  draw- 
ings made  fiYim  them. 

Like  fomis  have  been  found  u])on  all  such  drops.  The 
surface  always  appeal's  to  he  dimpled  with  cups,  and  roughened 
with  projections  of  various  shapta  :  these  resemble  forms 
which  aboun<i  upon  every  [ilat-e  of  slag ;  they  are  minifttun! 
copies  of  mounds  and  hollows  in  cast-iron,  from  which  sparks 
and  drops  were  thrown  while  the  iron  vraa  hot ;  they  are  like 
hills  and  hollows  which  may  be  seen  to  grow  on  freezing  iron 
and  slag  at  any  smelting-house ;  they  are  like  those  which 
were  seen  to  grow  upon  silver  at  Newcastle  and  elsewhere. 
In  one  case  cones  and  craters  are  on  the  shell  of  a  small 
spherical  mass  ;  in  others  they  are  on  a  plane,  but  the  piano 
is  in  reality  a  portion  of  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  the  centre 
of  the  eartlL  The  round  lava-stones  are  like  the  frozen  sparks, 
lliey  were  shot  out  of  cones  and  craters,  and  their  surfaces  are 
often  pitted  and  dimpled  and  roughened  with  miniature 
craters  and  cones,  which,  in  their  turn,  resemble  shapes  which 
abound  in  the  lavas,  and  in  the  large  mountains  of  Iceland, 
and  other  volcanic  regions.  The  o\itcr  fonus  bear  reference 
to  the  interior  of  the  frozen  sparks  and  "  volcanic  bombs ;"  the 
outer  3ha]Je  of  the  volcano  to  the  interior  of  the  earth.  They 
are  all  shapes  built  about  rays. 

The  history  of  "  volcanic  bombs"  may  be  learned  from 
passing  events.  In  Febnaary  1865  an  eruption  broke  out  in 
Sicily,  and  numerous  writers  have  described  what  they  saw 
then!.  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  published  in 
the  Scotsman  of  the  20th  February  1865  ;— 
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Hotel  dklla  Coroxa,  ( -atania, 
Fehtuary  7,  1865. 

Having  just  witnessed  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  I  think  a  short 
Jiccount  of  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  Tlie  uioniiug  of  the 
2d  was  ushered  in  by  a  terrific  thunderstorm  accomjianied  with  torrents 
of  rain  and  hail.  But  intelligence  is  brought  us  tliat  Etna  is  in  full 
eruption  ;  that  the  lava  has  already  nm  so  fast  and  so  far  that  the  road 
to  Catania  is  blocked  up  ;  that  thousands  of  peasants  have  fled  from 
their  home  in  terror  of  destruction  ;  and  that  a  war-vessel  has  left 
Messina,  carrying  the  Prefet  and  a  staff  of  engineers  to  the  scene,  with 
the  view  of  saving  life  and  projjerty. 

It  is  almost  dark  before  we  reach  the  steep  zigzags  leading  up  from 
the  main  road  to  Taormiua,  where  we  intend  to  sleep.  On  reaching  a 
sudden  turn,  we  see  in  the  clouds  a  long  undulating  line  of  red  light. 
It  is  the  lava-stream — Etna  outlined  with  a  pencil  of  li\'ing  fire.  And 
now  the  low  rumbling  of  the  still  distant  volcano  breaks  on  the  ear, 
mixed  up  with  the  peals  of  thunder,  which  continues  to  reverberate 
among  the  mountains.  As  the  night  deepens,  the  clouds  begin  to  clear 
away,  the  stream  of  lava  becomes  brighter,  and  the  light  emitted  from 
the  crater,  which  was  at  first  but  faintly  reflected  from  the  clouds  above, 
becomes  more  and  more  brilliant,  until  the  whole  sky  over  the  mountain 
glows  \i'ith  a  lurid  light.  Here  and  there  at  different  points  bright  jets 
of  flame  appear  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  vanish.  These,  we  suppose, 
arise  from  the  burning  of  trees  set  on  fire  by  the  lava  or  the  falling 
scoria).  There  appear  to  be  six  craters  quite  distinct,  but  situated  near 
each  other.  From  all  these,  in  irregular  succession,  sometimes  from 
several  at  a  time,  there  are  incessant  discharges — huge  masses  of  red- 
hot  stones  and  scoriao  thrown  to  an  immense  height,  with  volumes  of 
steam  and  smoke  which  reflect  the  fires  from  the  red-hot  cauldron  below. 
The  glowing  smoke  flickers  in  the  breeze  as  if  it  were  flame,  and  through 
it  and  far  above  it,  with  the  naked  eye,  we  can  see  the  red-hot  stones 
mount  and  then  fall  slowly  back  into  the  abyss. 

I  regret  having  omitted  to  note  the  time  which  these  stones  took  to 
rise  and  fall,  as  that  might  have  given  an  approximate  idea  of  their 
size,  and  the  height  to  which  they  were  ejected.  But  Taormina  is  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  the  crater,  so  that 
the  stones,  to  be  seen  at  all,  must  have  been  enormous.  Comparing  the 
height  to  which  they  seemed  to  rise  with  the  appearance  which  such  a 
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buUtUng  n»  SL  Pittil'fi  wLuu  bu  tuc  wuiovwl  luiylit  pruMiit,  it  toulil  not 
bolcM  thnii  lOUii  fvet 

Li-iivui};  TiLOrmiiiB  hI  iiIdc,  wu  drive  la  &[itBcali.  Thii  wt-ntlier  i^  a 
couipleto  contnwt  to  that  of  ywlerUay — biisUt,  lilnac,  luid  caluu  As  we 
pMH  olon^  utiiung  uliuuiid  Lretui  in  fnU.  blu«M>ni,  througli  omiige  and 
Icrnuu  groves  |jlu»iiig  witti  their  gutdun  fruit,  llie  ground  iiarpcled  witb  | 
young  llax  of  the  brightest  greeu,  oiid  me  tbfl  labourers  following  tlioir 
[mici'ful  DccupatioDs  in  the  flvlds,  it  is  difficult  lo  realiae  the  idea  tliat 
wilhiu  a  few  milca  a  volcano  it  breaking  Up  the  cru«t  of  the  eailb 
and  npreuding  a  deluge  of  liquid  fire  over  its  surface.  A  walk  of  tliree 
hours  ovL'T  a  used  hut  uot  a  dilticult  rvHd  brings  us  to  the  kva.  Aii  we 
apliroach,  the  rmnbliiig  aouud  from  the  eruption  heeonie*  loniler  and 
loudi^r  ;  but  as  the  aun  gains  powi;!-  and  brilliancy,  the  volcano  becomes 
invisible  to  the  eye.  A  fuiiit  line  of  amoke  along  the  current  of  lava, 
tuid  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  the  crater,  are  the  only  vieiUe  signs 
which  he  gives  of  his  existence — aigiM  wldch,  if  met  with  on  a  Scoti^Il 
luoiintoiii,  might  be  poated  by  as  arising  from  ntoor  burning.  The 
Btreiuu  uf  lava  which  we  visited  is  said  to  have  flowed  from  six  tu  ^ight  J 
miles.  The  lava,iiiiclcr  tlie  iuflucnce  of  the  bright  suushine,  appears  to  J 
QDiiaiHt  of  blackened  scorite  or  cinders.  It  is  <mly  through  the  chinks,  I 
or  whei-o  the  surfiice  is  disploced  by  a  ntUiiig  block,  that  the  fii'e  i 
visible.  The  current,  where  coniiiied  in  a  narrow  gorge,  flows  rapidly — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  eight  feet  in  the  minute,  accord- 
ing to  the  steepness  of  the  descent.  On  the  Batter  ground,  where  Ihere 
13  more  obstruction,  and  where  the  stream  spreads  out  to  a  great  breadth, 
the  progress  is  iuvisiblo  to  the  eye.  As  in  a  glacier,  tliere  is  a  more 
rapid  How  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  for  these  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  ijuitc  fust,  while  the  motion  in  the  centre  is  distinctly  pcrce]>tible. 
The  portion  of  the  cun-ent  which  is  flowing  towards  Mascali,  has  a 
breadth  of  some  two  or  three  himiired  yards,  and  a  depth  on  its  sloping 
front  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  It  may  he  a]iproached  with- 
out iimch  inconvenience,  and  with  perfect  safety  ;  for  although  large 
mosses  are  constantly  rolling  down,  there  is  always  time  enough  to 
esujipe  before  they  reacli  the  bottom.  Men  wore  busy  cunying  ofl'  the 
beams  of  the  roof,  with  the  other  timber  work,  and  tillingup  the  cisterns 
with  stones.  When  the  lava  comes  in  contact  wilh  a  large  body  of  water, 
dangerous  explosions  take  place  through  its  rapid  conversion  into  steam, 
llie  point  which  the  lava  has  reached  I  calculate  to  be  about  2400  feet 
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above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  the  crater  mine  1500  feet  higher,  or  one- 
thinl  of  the  way  up  the  niouubiin.  We  foUowed  the  stream  towards  it« 
source,  until  we  were  driven  off  by  the  lieat,  the  blinding  dust,  and  the 
sulphureous  omoke.  Of  the  three,  the  dust  was  the  most  troublesome. 
Below  us  we  could  see  the  course  of  the  current  fdliug  up  the  hollows 
and  spreading  over  the  flatter  surfaces  like  a  huge  black  glacier,  while 
above,  confined  in  a  narrow  gorge,  it  ciime  tumbling  over  a  precijiice  in 
a  dark  nuiss,  relieved  by  streaks  of  fire^  We  waited  until  night  set  in, 
when  the  lava  began  to  glow  again,  and  soon  assumeil  the  appearance  it 
presented  from  Taormina  of  a  river  o>  cascade  of  fire.  On  what  seems 
now  to  be  a  glowing  mass  of  living  fire  men  were  walking  not  two 
hours  ago,  for  tlio  juirpose  of  getting  some  trees  which  had  been  swei)t 
do^vTi  by  the  torrent.  One  tree  we  saw  carried  on  shore  by  two  men 
who  had  st<jod  on  the  lava  while  they  cut  it  in  two.  A  small  j)rize  for 
running  such  a  risk  !  Tliey  returned  for  a  second,  but  were  driven  off 
by  the  heat  and  suffocating  fumes.  An  Italian  engineer  who  was  on  the 
mountain  took  some  rough  measurements,  and  c^dcidates  that  the  crater 
has  alrejuly  dischargeil  eighty  million  cubic  metres  of  solid  matter,  that 
the  progress  of  the  different  branches  addcnl  together  would  amount  to 
seven  metres  per  minute,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  to  forty-five 
English  miles.  I  consider  the  estimate  of  the  distance  too  high  ;  and 
as  the  eniption  began  only  four  days  ago,  it  does  not  seem  to  tally  with 
the  other  calculations. 

The  followang  are  extracts  from  the  Times  of  Febniary  24, 
1865  :— 

Letters  from  Sicily,  in  the  Malta  papers,  give  some  further 
particulai-s  of  the  eruption,  and  the  progi*ess  it  has  made.  A 
letter  from  Catania,  on  the  12th  inst,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"  Tlie  mountain  indulges  in  a  constant  roaring,  to  which  we  are  gra«lu- 
ally  becoming  accustomed,  but  which  at  first  kept  me  awake  at  night,  and 
this  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  ;  so  you  can  imagine  what  it  must 
have  been  on  the  spot  which  I  went  to  (Monte  Crisimo),  situated  at  alnrnt 
two  miles  N.K.  of  the  new  crater." 

Another  letter  of  the  same  date  from  the  same  ])lace 
says : — 


■■  'I'tto  nights  iij,ij  wl-  LDiilil  nut  flwi-  fi.r  thu  noist,  the  wiiul  blowing 
from  the  nuKli.  An  cyf-wilncae  lells  im-  tlicrp  weiv  eleven  «trea[)i8  of 
liva,  Dinatl]-  KniAll." 

The  following  are  extracts  of  other  letters  from  Sicily 
rulHting  to  the  eruption  ; — 

»  Aci,  Feb.  7. 

"The  lavii  isBiies  from  four  moutlie  on  the  south  side,  and  varies 
t'vvry  dav  in  llie  ilircction  it  takes.  If  the  eruption  coutinnce  it  will  do 
inniT  ikuogc  than  that  of  lfiS9." 

"  Giam,  Fob.  10. 

"  Yealerday  1  visited  Piedimonte,  out  of  curiosity,  and  observed  that 
Ihn  right  branuli  of  liquid  lavu  was  advuTic^iug  with  the  extraordinaTy 
vdod^  of  about  a  inila  iinJ  n  Iialf  an  hour.  Great  damage  has  already 
bwn  effected  by  the  lava.  At  the  prosent  moment,  while  I  am  writing, 
all  the  windows  of  the  hoixm  I  am  living;  in  have  been  broken  by  con* 
cumion,  which  was  ticconipouiiKl  by  eaiihquoki'.  The  noise  is  lilie  a 
couUnued  cannonading, with  adischai)^  from  time  to  time  of  lOOgunu 
ali  at  once." 

Another  letter  snys  :  -  - 

"  All  the  world  is  busy  talking  and  speculating  on  the  effects  of  on 
eruption  of  Etna  which  broke  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain, 
about  ten  days  ago,  at  a  place  culled  Monte  Frunienti.  It  is  very  violent 
und  threatens  to  do  much  damage,  aa  the  streams  of  lava  run  east  and 
north,  and  are  progreaaing  with  great  rapidity.  I  went  up  with  a  party 
to  see  it,  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  Bpectoclea  I  ever  beheld. 
There  is  an  incessant  nimblins  noise,  with,  every  now  and  then,  lond 
t'Xplosioni>  reaembling  the  discharge  of  heavy  artillery,  when  showers  of 
red-hot  stones  are  thrown  to  a  great  height  into  the  air,  and  either  iall 
back  into  one  of  the  craters  (for  there  are  three  of  them  in  activity),  or 
are  carried  away  by  the  streams  of  molten  rock  which  are  constantly  Bow- 
ing. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  Rnest  sights  I  ever  witnesned  ;  all  other 
things  appar  tame  and  comnionpkce  when  compared  with  it  Shortly 
after  the  party  I  was  with  arrived  at  the  sunuuit  near  tlie  craters  a  dense 
fo«  came  on,  and  we  were  compelled  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  as  the 
guides  refused  to  undertake  the  rcspunstbilily  of  conducting  us  down 
until  daylight  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  we  clid  descend  we  were  con- 
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vinced  of  the  propriety  of  their  decision,  as  the  road,  which  we  had 
])a.SjH3d  over  in  the  dark  without  apprehension,  ap^^eared  ap])}dling  when 
seen  bv  daylight  the  following  morning.  From  our  bivouac,  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  scene  was  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  constant  thunder  of  explosions  every  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the 
streams  of  lava  running  down,  and,  every  now  and  then,  setting  fire  to 
trees  that  stood  in  their  way,  was  a  sight  well  worth  the  hardship  of  a 
night's  exposure  on  tlie  hill-side.  Some  of  the  streams  of  lava  are  a  mile 
wide,  and  liave  extended  seven  or  eight  miles  already ;  as  yet  the  mischief 
lias  not  been  much,  as  the  progress  of  the  devastating  floo<l  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  mountainous  regions ;  but  if  it  once  descends  to  the  cultivated 
part«»,  the  damage  will  be  incalculable.  Government  is  doing  all  it  can, 
by  sending  troops  to  assist  the  people  in  removing  their  goods,  pumping 
out  the  water  from  the  wells  and  cisterns  to  prevent  exjdosions,  etc. ; 
but  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  country  devastated  and  overwhelmed  by 
this  fiery  torrent,  and  left  desolate  for  ages.  Happy  are  the  countries 
that  are  free  from  such  calamities." 

With  these  fresh  descriptions,  and  an  ordinary  i)ower  of 
comparing  great  things  with  small,  let  any  one  visit  the 
nearest  glass-house  on  a  day  when  the  metal  is  melting  and 
boiling.  All  that  is  so  well  described  in  Sicily  may  be  seen 
in  miniature  through  the  opening  in  the  retort — the  liquid 
fire,  the  bubbling  craters,  the  hot  wliirling  projectiles.  Let 
any  one  watch  the  sights  and  sounds  about  a  blast-fumace, 
to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the 
action  of  furnace  heat  and  of  terrestrial  light  will  seem  to  be 
identical  in  character,  if  different  in  degree.  The  lava, 
freezing  as  it  flows  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  throws  off* 
a  spray  of  liquid  projectiles — "  sparks,"  which  rise  1000  feet, 
and  freeze  as  they  whirl  and  fly.  like  them,  and  like  any 
other  freezing  fluid,  the  lava-stream  freezes  on  tlie  surface, 
and  the  lava-ice  records  the  rate  of  cooling  by  its  shajK;.  Tn 
Sicily  it  is  irregular ;  in  Iceland,  where  old  lava-floods  were 
larger,  the  crust  is  more  compact — more  like  a  crust  on  slag, 


wliicli  cmilvil  slowly.  Tlin  sparks  nre  aliko,  tliniigli  varioiin 
ill  size  and  in  slisijie.  They  sliinu  afl  they  fly  ;  eonu'  burst 
like  rockets,  and  scfttter  a.  showur  of  yolden  fir*!,  otlicrs  ahoot 
tind  shine  and  fall,  freeze  and  glow,  ami  darken  on  tlie  floor ; 
and  when  tliey  arc  found,  thi^so  sparka  are  sliaped  like  little 
worlds.     ITiey  arc  frozen  drojis. 

At  Hraundal,  in  Iceland,  a  crater  is  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
;^len.  It  IB  at  the  sonrce  of  an  old  lava-stream,  which  flowed 
down  a  hollow  for  some  miles,  and  froze  into  clinkers.  The 
hill  may  be  alioul  100  feet  high,  and  it  is  a  perfect  "  cone  of 
CTiiption,"— a  truncated  cone,  with  a  funnel-shaped  hollow  in 
the  top.  The  colour  ia  a  dusty  brick  red,  and  it  stands  in  a 
broken-down  crater  of  lai'ger  size,  and  of  a  difl'ereut  make  and 
colour.  The  central  monnd  is  a  pde  of  round  atones,  duet, 
and  frngmenta.  Some  of  the  stones  are  aa  big  as  a  man's 
head;  others  about  the  size  of  oranges,  potatoes,  and  nutfl ;  and 
most  of  them  are  distorted  spheroids,  egg-shaped  or  discoidal. 
Thi'v  are  cxcoi'dinyly  hnni  and  tough,  and  very  liciivy.  It 
took  Imrd  blows  with  a  hea\'y  hammer  to  crack  these  nuts  ; 
but  many  were  broken  on  the  spot,  and  a  iiocketful  of  8i)eci- 
niens  were  carried  during  a  long  day's  ride,  and  brought  home. 
A  black  specimen  was  brought  home  from  Myvatn  the 
year  before,  and  these  are  the  stones  which  bad  to  be  com- 
pared with  furnace  sparks. 

Because  these  stones  were  drops  of  lava,  which  cooled  by 
radiation  while  revolving  in  free  air,  it  is  certain  that  the 
outside  cooled  first.  Tlie  first  crust  froze,  and  shrank  about  a 
fluid  or  viscous  hot  core.  The  My\'atn  specimen  was  some- 
what like  a  split  truffle,  for  the  outer  crusts  tore,  as  freezing 
slag-crusts  commonly  do  under  like  conditions.  A  second 
crust  formed  witliin  the  first,  and  a  third  under  it,  and  then 
all  three  were  torn,  and  the  hot  core  bulged  out.     The  "  faiilts" 
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remain,  and  their  sides  show  the  edges  of  tlirce  crusts,  which 
seem  to  liave  been  soft,  for  they  bulged  sideways  into  the 
rent.  These  tliree  crusts  differ  in  colour,  though  they  are 
alike  in  structure;  and  in  this  they  resemble  thicker  lava- 
crusts,  and  shattered  cliffs,  amongst  which  this  lava-ball  w^as 
found.  A  tap  with  a  hammer  broke  this  specimen,  shell  and 
kernel,  and  so  revealed  the  inner  structure  of  it.  It  was  shot 
out  by  the  earth's  artillery — ^by  a  radiating  force,  which  pro- 
jected it  from  a  tube  with  a  chamber  ;  it  was  shaped  by  heat 
and  cold,  by  expansion  and  contraction,  by  forces  acting  in 
opposite  directions,  from  within  and  from  without,  while  it 
was  whirling  and  flying  through  the  air ;  it  is  a  work  made 
in  obedience  to  the  code  of  laws  which  seem  to  apply  to  all 
known  objects  in  nature  ;  it  may  be  sliaped  like  larger  works. 
The  seedling  may  be  like  the  old  plant ;  the  structure  of  this 
frozen  drop  niay  be  like  that  of  the  world  from  which  it 
sprang.  Iron  sparks  ai'e  like  it ;  cups  and  cones,  faults  and 
fissures,  dykes  and  craters,  like  those  of  Iceland,  are  on  the 
outside  of  it.  Point  a  common  telescope  at  the  moon,  and  the 
same  forms  reapjiear  upon  tlie  surface  of  a  stai*  which  shines 
by  reflect-ed  light,  and  seems  to  be  no  larger  than  one  of  the 
iix)n  sparks  under  a  microscope. 

Sparks  and  bombs  resemble  each  other  in  their  structure. 
They  all  have  crusts  and  cores,  and  the  whole  mass  is  per- 
vaded by  tubes  and  open  chambers,  of  which  many  communi- 
cat<3  with  each  other,  and  some  with  openings  in  the  outer 
shell.  The  outer  crusts  of  broken  specimens  are  built  upon 
lines  which  radiate  from  within  ;  joints  and  vertical  fractures 
in  the  crusts  all  bear  reference  to  points  within  the  mass. 
Produced  in  oni^  direction  these  lines  converge,  in  the  other 
direction  they  diverge.  Tlie  crusts  surround  a  core  as  a  nut 
sliell  surrounds  the  kernel,  and  tlie  outer  layers  shell  off. 


They  lire  like  tlie  earth's  igneous  cnist.  as  seen  in  cliffs ;  they 
break  vurtieftlly  and  alao  iiorizonlally,  "Uie  kernel  of  the 
stone  is  sliaped  like  a  sponge,  with  tuliular  branehing,  irregn- 
lar  passages,  and  spherical  hollows,  bnilt  al)Out  lines  Tchich 
radiate  as  heat  ditl,  from  points  within  the  mass  outwards. 
But  all  the  rays  ai*  bent  in  one  direction ;  like  the  arrows 
in  the  cut,  p.  2S,  vol.  L,  or  the  cur\'es  at  p.  473,  vol.  i.,  and  in 
the  map  at  the  end  of  tliat  volume.  All  the  speciuieus  from 
Hi-^undal  have  crusts  with  irregular  spongy  cores,  built  about 
centres  of  radiation  and  motion.  After  trying  to  copy  sections 
by  various  unsatisfactory  devices,  the  stone  itself  was  tried  as 
a  type.  Slices  wer«  made  equal  in  tliiekness  io  a  printer's 
block ;  they  were  inked  and  pressed,  anil  here  is  the  result. 

These  shapes  tell  of  expansion  within  and  pressure 
without,  and  of  rotation  ;  the  mass  shone  while  it  was  form- 
ing, and  ceased  to  shine  when  the  crust  had  formed  and 
cooled,  and  such  masses  whirl  as  they  fly.  The  first  frozen 
shell  was  lilied  with  ifuid  or  viscous  lava,  and  with  vapours 
which  shaped  hollows  in  the  plastic  mass  and  escaped  through 
them  to  holes  in  the  outer  crust  The  last  of  the  imprisoned 
vapour  was  caught  on  its  way  out,  the  prisons  took  the  shape 
of  the  prisoners,  and  some  of  them  now  are  crystals,  which 
forced  the  prison-walls  to  take  angular  sliapes.  Surely  this 
miniature  geology  may  grow.  When  furnace  sparks  and  vol- 
canic bombs  agree  so  well,  a  student  may  venture  one  more 
step  on  the  ladder  which  lias  led,  step  by  step,  to  knowledge 
and  to  light. 

As  a  very  eloquent,  able  speaker  is  apt  to  say,  "  Three 
courses  are  open"  to  every  student  One  is  to  follow  some 
beaten  path,  and  never  to  venture  out  of  it;  to  choose  a 
leader  and  follow  him,  pacing  gravely  over  the  same  old 
ground  every  day,  and  learning  every  inch  of  it.  That  school 
of  peripatetics  is  numerous,  for  the  ways  of  these  scholars  are 
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SPABXS. 

tasy  and  safo.  A  scconJ  conrsc  is  to  avoid  roads— to  scorn  open 
gatfis,  gaps,  and  bridges,  guides  and  leaders,  and  strive  to  hr 
originaL  That  ia  a  brilliant,  dashing,  dangerous  course,  whidi 
may  load  to  honour  or  to  failure.  Captain  Synitues  got  a 
heavy  fall  and  failed  when  he  made  a  guess,  scorned  experi- 
ment, and  took  a  header  into  the  earth.  The  middle  course, 
in  this  OS  in  other  cases,  appears  to  be  safest  and  best.  It  is 
to  foUow  the  best  attainable  paths  quietly  and  sl«adily  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  best  guides  and  the  best  aids,  and  with 
the  Itest  coniradej?,  who  will  travel  towards  the  point  aimed 
at ;  and  when  the  wilderness  is  reached  at  last,  to  choose  a 
line  and  take  it,  and  go,  best  pace,  along  the  best  ground 
cautiously,  like  a  traveller  making  his  way  through  a  new 
country,  where  all  must  do  the  best  they  can  to  help  them- 
selves, for  lack  of  guides,  and  mads,  and  c:ars.  Humboldt 
got  to  his  point  and  gamed  honour,  by  venturing  cautiously 
on  new  ground  when  he  had  followed  guides  and  roads  as 
far  as  they  would  lead.  In  illustration  of  these  three  methods 
of  study  a  writer  may  tell  a  stoiy  against  himself  without 
offence. 

Some  years  ago,  after  a  trip  to  Iceland,  it  was  (^reed  that 
a  joint  hook  should  be  written,  and  one  section  of  it  was  to 
be  written  by  this  hand.  "With  a  head  full  of  the  subject,  the 
owner  of  head  and  hand  set  out  from  Edinburgh  for  the  Carron 
Ironworks,  intending  to  watch  the  pranks  of  molten  stone,  as 
a  key  to  the  forms  of  old  lavas  and  volcanoes  in  Iceland.  A 
heavy  cloud  had  passed  over  a  clear  sky  the  day  before,  and 
a  loud  clap  of  thunder  had  been  heard.  On  getting  into  the 
guard's  van  to  smoke  in  qiiiet,  it  somehow  transpired  that  a 
"  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  in  a  field  about  half-way  to  Glasgow." 
It  so  hapi>ened  that  the  guanl,  as  he  said,  was  cognizant  of  the 
fall  of  a  meteorite  somewhere  in  England.     It  fell  through  the 
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roof  of  a  barn,  and  buried  itself  in  the  clay  floor  ;  it  was  dug 
out,  and  it  was  so  hot  that  the  workmen  pitched  it  into  a 
pond,  where,  so  far  as  the  guard  knew,  it  remained.  This 
guard  had  spoken  to  the  guard  of  another  train,  who  had  seen 
this  new  **  thunder-bolt **  fall  while  he  was  passing,  and  it  was 
still  blazing  when  the  morning  train  passed.  Of  all  things  in 
the  world,  or  out  of  it,  a  meteorite  was  the  one  thing  wanted 
to  compare  with  volcanic  bombs  and  furnace  sparks,  and 
complete  the  chapter ;  and  here,  as  it  appeared,  was  an 
authentic  hot  aerolite  blazing  within  a  few  miles.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  got  at  any  cost.  The  friendly  guard  made  the 
ticket  all  right,  and  from  his  box  we  saw  a  tall  flame,  ten  feet 
high  at  least,  blazing  in  the  field  w-here  the  lightning  had  been 
seen  to  fall.  It  rose  from  a  hole  in  the  earth,  about  which 
fresh  turf  was  scattered,  and  a  great  deal  of  water  w^as  flowing 
out  of  the  ground.  The  writer  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  he 
will  never  "  set  the  Thames  on  fire"  himself,  and  he  has  little 
hope  of  seeing  that  feat  accomplished.  To  raise  such  a  blaze 
out  of  water  did  seem  beyond  the  j^ower  even  of  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  but  water  discomposed  and  recomposed  makes  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe  and  one  of  the  strongest  of  fires.  There 
was  the  flame — a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  somehow.  '*  Three 
coui-ses  were  open  :"  to  rest  content  with  the  information  and 
leave  tlie  facts  unexplained ;  to  leap  to  a  conclusion  and  hire 
a  lot  of  men  to  dig  out  the  meteorite  ;  or  to  go  to  the  place 
and  investigate.  It  seemed  best  to  get  out  at  the  next  station 
and  walk  back  along  the  known  road  to  the  field  ;  then  to 
clamber  through  a  gap  which  was  seen  in  the  hedge,  and  see 
what  was  to  be  seen  at  the  spot.  The  point  was  reached  at 
the  cost  of  a  wet  walk  of  some  miles  and  a  few  scratches. 
There  was  the  blaze  sure  enough ;  a  tall  fact  ten  feet  high,  roar- 
ing ;  and  at  the  base  of  it  water  was  welling  furiously  out  of  a 


clay-pit,  for  all  ttic  world  like  a  boiling  spring  in  Icelanit  A 
very  simple  experiment  extinguislied  tlie  HCroltte  theory  :  the 
water  was  quite  cold  to  the  touch.  "  A  blower  of  coal-gaa  had 
been  fired  by  the  lightning."  That  waa  a  jump,  and  a  fall  was 
the  result:  the  steady  school  stayed  at  home;  thu  middle 
course  found  out  the  truth.  Leaving  fire  and  watar  to  figlit 
their  battle,  the  wet  traveller  went  to  the  nearest  house  ami 
asked  an  old  woman  when  the  lightning  lit  the  gas.  •'  Oil, 
man,"  she  said,  "  it  waana  thunner  ava ;  it  was  jeest  auo 
of  our  lada  that  fired  it  wi'  ii  match."  The  traveller  told  his 
fool's  errand  to  the  old  dame,  who  sagely  remarked — "It's 
jeeat  like  the  tliree  crawa  ;"  and  then  he  trudged  on  through 
rain  and  mire  to  the  nearest  fui'uace,  which  happened  to  be  an 
old  haunt  in  Lanarkshire.  There  he  found  what  he  set  out  to 
seek — sjiarks.  There  are  two  ways  of  viewing  this  storj'. 
Here  is  a  gi-eat  thmg  beside  a  little  thing — a  meteor  and  a 
match — and  they  may  be  contrasted  or  compared-  Here  is 
a  big  fallacy  tunicd  iiitu  a  liltie  fact,  and  ii  man  mocking 
himself.  But  there  is  a  moral  in  the  tale  for  those  who  can 
see  it.  There  was  light  at  the  end  of  this  train,  if  it  were  but 
a  feeble  spark,  and  beyond  the  match  was  the  will  of  the  man 
who  lit  it.  Between  them  is  a  great  gulf  wliich  no  man  can 
leap  ;  for  no  philosopher  pretends  to  explain  how  a  man's  will 
moves  his  hand,  or  how  that  lad  thought  about  lighting  the 
coal-gas.  Beyond  them  lies  that  "  great  ocean  of  truth"  which 
the  greatest  of  men  have  seen  stretching  out  before  them  at 
the  end  of  their  earnest  lives.  Sparks  of  tmtli  were  worth 
all  the  trouble  of  the  trip  :  "  the  play  was  worth  the  candle," 
though  it  was  a  burlesque. 

Though  this  himt  failed,  plenty  of  meteorites  may  be  seen 
at  tlie  British  Museum.  A  printed  catalogue  gives  a  list  of 
134  specimens  of  "  aereolites,"  "  meteorites  consisting  for  the 
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most  part  of  various  silicates  interspersed  with  isolated  part- 
icles of  iiickelifei'ous  native  iron,  meteoric  pyrites  (troilite), 
&c.,"  which  are  exhibited  in  one  case.  Of  "  siderolites," 
"  meteorites  consisting  of  nickeliferous  native  iron  in  a  more 
or  less  continuous  or  spongerlihe  stat^  (with  schreibersite, 
&c.),  cavities  in  which  are  charged  with  silicates,  &cV'  nine 
specimens  are  exhibited.  Of  " aerosiderites,"  "masses  of 
native  iron  generally  nickeliferous  and  containing  phosphides 
of  nickel  and  iron  (schreibei-site),  carbon,  troilite,  &c,"  73 
specimens  are  showTi.  These  represent  216  meteoric  falls, 
previous  to  August  1,  1863,  when  the  list  was  printed  by 
Professor  Maskelyne  of  the  mineral  department,  where  all 
these  may  be  seen.  Tlie  heaviest  specimen  weighs  2800  lbs. 
On  the  14th  of  May  1864  a  meteorite  fell  in  France. 
Mathieu  (de  la  Drome)  in  his  almanac  for  1865  gives  an 
account  of  tlie  fall,  and  a  paper  on  meteoric  stones  by  Louis 
Figuier  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  small 
si)ace.  Chladni,  Arago,  Humboldt,  Herschel,  and  many  other 
eminent  men,  have  described  these  visitants  from  the  outer 
world,  and  in  spite  of  learned  slow  coaches,  who  long  refused 
to  accept  evidence,  it  is  now  admitted  that  from  early  historic 
times  small  planets  and  fragments  of  planets — bodies  which 
moved  in  space  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  earth,  and  other  members  of  the  solar 
system — have  passed  within  reach  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  have  fallen  as  stones  fell  in  1864  The  received  opinion 
is  that  cold  masses,  attracted  by  the  earth,  are  heated  by  fric- 
tion while  passing  rapidly  through  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  shine  as  fire-balls  and  shooting  stars,  which  explode  and 
fall  as  hot  meteorites  at  last.  The  stnicture  of  many  speci- 
mens implies  that  the  whole  of  each  mass  was  fused  before 
it  cooled,  and  froze,  and  crjstallised,  and  oxydised,  and  broke. 
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Besides  the  (.-Ajllection  al  the  liritish  Miist'Uiii,  aliout  UOO 
siMjcimejis  are  jji-cserveii  iu  muaeums  in  Eiiroiw,  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  incnjaaiiig,  becaiiau  attention  is  directed  to 
this  curious  subject.  The  "Bolide"  of  1804  was  seen  at  nearly 
the  Bouie  hour  from  Paris  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  M.  Adolphe 
Broiiguiartj  who  happened  to  be  near  Gisors.  saw  the  meteor 
pass  from  west  Uj  east  at  15  to  20  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
and  disappear  without  noise-  At  Paris  and  at  Gisors  it  was 
seen  to  Uie  south.  In  the  south  it  was  seen,  at  eight  iu  the 
evening,  a  globe  of  fire  as  big  us  the  luuon,  foUowoJ  by  a 
train  of  lununoua  si)arks  ;  it  seemed  larger  as  it  approatrhcd 
the  ground ;  it  was  seen  to  burst  and  siyitter  a  shower  of 
sparks,  leaving  a  small  white  cloud,  whleh  lasted  for  some 
miuutes.  At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  a.  region  between  Nerac 
and  Nohic  d'Orgueil  saw  a  lire-ball,  which  seemed  larger 
thau  the  moon,  pass  over  their  heads,  revolving  on  its  axis  ; 
it  cast  off  sparks  ami  jets  of  wliite  vapour  in  every  direction, 
and  it  bnrat  like  a  shell  at  last,  scattering  shining  fragments, 
wliich  disiijipeared  behind  a  cloud.  An  observer  maintained 
that  after  tlie  explosion  of  brilliant  sparks  he  saw  a  dark  red 
g!ol>e  continue  its  coursa  After  an  interval  of  from  five  to 
two  minutes,  a  loiul  noise  was  heard  by  those  who  saw  the 
explosion.  A  ,?hower  of  stones  followed,  and  fell  between  the 
villages  of  Nohic,  Oi^gueil,  and  Hont  Bequi.  They  were  liot : 
a  peasant  burned  his  fingers  with  one,  the  grass  was  singed  by 
others.  About  twenty  fragments  were  picked  up,  and  they 
woi'e  covered  witli  a  black  varnisli  :  to  produce  a  like  glaze 
on  a  freshly-broken  surface  the  stone  had  to  be  heated  to  a 
white  lieat.  This  meteorite  contains  about  5  per  cent  of  car- 
bon in  the  state  of  graphite,  and  many  soluble  salts.  It  wag 
Bi'en  hy  so  many  observers  that  a  map  of  its  course  was  made, 
and  its  trajectory  calculated  by  M.  Lausedat,  Professor  of  the 
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Ecole  Polytecbiiique.  Some  of  the  crumbs  which  fell  from 
this,  the  latest  of  meteorites,  are  shaped  like  bits  chipped 
from  the  crusts  of  volcanic  bombs.  They  are  chambered  and 
pierced  with  holes,  and  the  solid  breaks  in  two  directions, 
like  the  upper  layer  of  the  lava-crust  shown  in  the  cut  p. 
429,  vol.  h  It  is  therefore  possible  to  compare  the  structure 
of  furnace  sparks,  volcanic  bombs,  and  small  planetary  bodies, 
and  upon  these  three  degrees  to  plant  a  theory  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  interior. 

The  great  majority  of  meteorites  are  mere  angular  frag- 
ments. 

One  specimen  at  the  British  Museum  is  composed  of  tlirec 
fragments,  picked  up  separately,  and  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  but  they  fit  and  fonn  a  portion  of  a  shell. 
In  this  they  resemble  fragments  chipped  off  volcanic  bombs. 
These  broken  bits  of  a  crust  are  covered  on  all  sides  by  a 
vitreous  glaze,  so  in  all  probability  they  travelled  far  after  the 
larger  mass  burst. 

A  great  many  have  marks  of  fusion  on  the  surface.  Many 
are  spongy. 

One  described  by  Pallas  in  1778,  at  St  Petersburg, 
weighed  about  700  kilogrammes  ;  it  had  the  form  of  a  large 
bomb,  a  little  flattened,  and  partly  covered  with  a  rude  ochrous 
crust.  Tlie  interior  was  made  of  soft  iron  full  of  holes,  like  a 
coarse  sponge.  These  holes  contain  grains  of  olivine  as  lai^ 
as  peas.  Tliis  seems  to  have  fallen  entire,  and  to  have  the 
structure  of  a  volcanic  bomb.  It  is  like  a  furnace  spark 
which  has  cooled  without  bursting. 

In  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  the  so- 
called  "  Ainsa*'  meteorite  is  preserved.  It  weiglis  1400  pounds, 
and  is  meteoric  iron,  with  specks  of  a  grayish  silicious  mine- 
ral enclosed.     It  is  now  in  the  form  of  a  great  rude  signet- 
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riiif^  but  it  sceins  to  Le  a  portioa  of  a.  Lollow  sjiliei-e.  The 
hollow  is  irregular,  and  bulges  out  into  concave  recesses  like 
those  which  comnioitly  occur  in  iron  spatks  ;  like  those  which 
are  shown  in  sections  of  volcanic  bombs.  The  outer  Burface 
is  spoiled!,  and  if  ever  a  crust  surrounded  this  iron  core  all 
traces  of  it  have  disappeared.  This  remarkable  meteorite 
waa  found  at  Seuora,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  California,  and 
it  was  used  for  many  years  as  a  public  anvil,  Tlie  grcat*!st 
diameter  is  41  inches.  Tlie  woodcut  in  the  title-page  of  this 
volume  is  from  a  rough  pencil-sketch  made  at  Wasldngton  in 
October  1864.  In  some  respects  the  Ainsa  meteorite  is  like 
tlie  woodcut  in  tlie  {lapcr  by  Mr.  Barkas  above  quoted, 

A  comparison  of  forms  in  hollow  siiherea  of  hot  water;  in 
sparks  thrown  off  by  hot  silver,  iron,  slag,  and  other  sub- 
stances; in  "bombs"  projected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  and 
in  meteorites  attracted  from  space ;  makes  it  probable  that  a 
itatteued  spheroid  with  a  frozen  cruat,  through  which  luminous 
fluids  and  hot  vapours  now  escape  in  idl  directions,  may  now 
have  a  sohd  chambered  spongy  core,  packed  about  bent  rays, 
and  about  a  centre  of  motion  ;  made  of  materials  which  do 
not  easily  melt,  and  which  freeze  at  high  temperatures. 
According  to  astronomical  calculations  founded  on  the  earth's 
movements,  the  average  density  of  the  whole  mass  is  5.67, 
water  being  1.  The  specific  gi-avity  of  iron  is  7.7,  but  hollow 
iron  ships  float  in  water,  bke  pumice-stones,  and  a  spongy  mass 
of  any  material  might  have  any  apparent  density  according  to 
its  structure  and  state  of  expansion.  Chambers  may  be  filled 
with  the  hot  fluids  and  gases  which  radiate  through  holes 
in  the  frozen  crust,  and  shine  with  terrestrial  light  when  they 
follow  the  paths  of  rays  and  strive  to  escape.  Jets  of  vapour 
and  fountains  of  sparks  so  escaped  from  the  fire-ball  of  1864, 
and  they  so  escape  from  shining  furnace  sparks. 


CHAPTER   LV. 


TUBES  AND  SPRINGS. 


Man  has  been  classed  as  the  cooking  aninial^  so  most  men 
have  boiled  something ;  and  whoever  has  boiled  anything 
must  know  something  of  the  meclianical  force  of  heat. 

Hot  solids  melt,  fluids  become  vapours,  and  aU  increase 
in  bulk  when  they  have  room  to  expand.  Softening  and  ex- 
pansion begin  near  a  source  of  heat,  and  spread ;  the  heat 
spreads  and  radiates  as  light  does  from  a  luminous  point ;  and 
matter  moved  by  heat  also  spreads  and  radiatea  At  a  given 
distance  from  a  source  of  heat,  expansion  and  outward  move- 
ment in  any  material  come  to  an  end,  and  there  contraction 
begins  or  movement  stops.  Particles  attract  each  other  unless 
they  are  kept  apart  K  sources  of  light  are  also  sources  of 
heat,  they  are  centres  from  which  a  mechanical  force  radiates, 
and  all  light  appears  to  be  associated  with  heat,  though  the 
amount  may  sometimes  be  too  small  for  measurement 

When  water  in  a  kettle  is  suflSciently  heated  steam-bubbles 
form  near  the  fire.  While  the  upper  layers  of  water  are  cold 
these  collapse  suddenly  to  grow  again ;  the  water  simmers, 
and  the  kettle  is  shaken.  When  the  upper  layers  are  warmed 
the  steam  floats  up,  the  bubble  expands  as  it  rises ;  and  at  last 
it  lifts  up  the  surface  of  the  water,  bursts  through  it,  and  ex- 
pands more  freely  in  air  when  relieved  from  pressure.  In 
thus  bursting  a  dome  of  water,  steam  drives  drops  of  water 
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f  before  it,  uuii  tliese  projuctUea  doacribe  eurv\.tl  paths  while 

they   rise   and   fall.     Tbcy  »irt!   scattered  liy  nulialiou,  and 

attracted  by  gravitation.     The  amount  of  force  applied,  and 

'  its  direction,  determine  the  distances  traversed  and  the  curves 

I  described  by  these   projectiles.     Tlie    bursting  water-dome 

I  starts  a  whole  sy8t«in  of  waves,  which  radiate  and  spread 

'  horiKontally.     The  steam-bubble  transfers  its  charge  of  heat 

Bnd  force  to  the  air  about  it,  and  it  stai-ts  a  movement  which 

1  spreads  horizontally  and  vertically,  as  souud  spreads  in  the 

(  water  particks,  which  heat   separaled   and  drove 

'  upwards,  attract  each  other  when  the  lieat  has  passed  on  ;  the 

Hteam  condenses,  and  drops,  attracted  by  the  cartli,  fall  down. 

The  particles  of  air,  which  repelled  each  other  and  rose 

when  heated  by  steum,  attract  each  other  and  fall  when  tlio 

heat  has  passed  on  to  the  next  shell  of  air.     And  so  mnvo- 

meut  spreads,  and  circulation  goes  on  about  a  source  of  hi 

'  and  Ught.     AMjo  is  lo  limit  the  movement  which  begins  at 

fire  under  a  kettle  ? 

Whatever  the  source  of  mechanical  power  may  be,  Uke 
radiating  and  convei^g  movements  must  result  from  radi- 
ating and  converging  forces.  A  spirit-lamp,  a  fire,  a  furnace, 
the  earth's  heat,  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  all  cause  like 
radiating  movements  when  used  in  the  same  way. 

>Vater  in  a  transparent  glass  vessel  above  a  lamp  circulates 
.  like  water  boiling  in  a  kettle  on  the  fire.  Water  boiling  in 
a  tray  full  of  siind  moves  on  the  same  principle  as  water  boil- 
ing about  iron  and  sIj^,  or  about  hot  lava,  or  like  water  in  a 
spring  heated  by  the  earth.  The  sun's  rays,  collected  with  a 
burning-glass  and  thrown  upon  metal  under  water,  cause  the 
movements  which  would  result  if  the  metal  were  heated  as 
much  in  any  other  way. 

^Vhatever  the  substance  may  be,  radiating  and  converging 
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forces,  of  sufficient  "enei-gy,"  produce  like  movements.  Porridge 
in  a  pan,  glass  in  a  retort,  fluid  metals  and  stones  at  furnaces, 
mud  in  boiling  springs,  lava-floods  on  wet  ground,  lava-springs 
which  are  volcanoes,  all  move  on  one  principle ;  and  some  re- 
tain forms  which  register  the  movements  which  resulted  from 
tlie  forces  applied.  The  heat  of  a  lava-drop  spinning  in  air 
acts  on  its  surface,  and  the  outside  gives  a  clue  to  the  internal 
structure  of  the  stone  :  the  heat  of  the  earth  acts  on  its  sur- 
face, and  the  forms  which  result  may  give  a  clue  to  the  earth's 
structure. 

If  all  sources  of  heat  and  all  materials  be  alike  in  these 
respects,  then  small  experiments  help  to  explain  the  forms 
which  result  from  the  action  of  the  earth's  heat  Materials 
which  melt  and  freeze  at  low  temperatures,  will  serve  as  well 
for  illustration  and  study  as  those  which  only  melt  at  furnace 
heat. 

Oil,  water,  and  mercury,  in  a  glass  vessel,  make  a  series  of 
three  fluid  layers,  which  are  portions  of  concentric  shells,  and 
are  at  rest  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  lowest  layer  is 
heated  the  whole  series  is  disturbed.  If  cooled  so  that  one 
freezes  the  shapes  alter.  If  water  freezes  above  mercury,  in 
a  closed  vessel,  the  fluid  metal  beneath  the  solid  ice  is  forced 
into  in'egular  angular  shapes,  and  globules  are  squeezed  up 
into  the  hard  crust,  where  they  take  the  forms  of  air-bubbles 
compressed  in  ice.  In  like  manner  water  and  oil  in  the  same 
bottle  are  disturbed  by  every  change  of  temperature  which 
freezes  the  one  or  boils  the  other.  Water  and  air  at  32° 
react  upon  each  other,  as  iron  and  air  do  at  3000**.  In  both 
cases  the  gas  imprisoned  within  a  solid  shapes  a  chamber 
whose  form  records  the  direction  in  which  forces  acted.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  which  side  of  a  plate  of  ice  or  cast-iron  was  upper- 
most if  there  be  an  air-bubble  in  it.    By  this  nile  applied  to 
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a  bit  of  lava  it  is  easy  tii  tell  which  siJe  was  uppermost,  and  in 
which  directiou  a  strt'iim  flowed  wheii  it  froze. 

The  impression,  y>.  423,  is  from  a  vertical  section  made 
through  an  upper  layer  of  lava,  which  was  flowing  from  A 
to  B  when  it  set  It  was  part  of  a  lava  Burfaco  near  Itt>yk- 
javik.  The  ridgea  are  eectiona  of  grejit  coils  which  formed 
ahout  the  centre,  from  width  a  littk  spring  of  lava  boiled 
out,  and  froze  as  it  siiread.  Tlie  movement  was  like  that  of 
boiling  water,  but  in  this  case  the  boiling  fluid  cunlled  and 
froze  on  the  surface,  and  the  horizontal  waves  remain. 

At  p.  400  is  another  impression  made  from  a  section  cut 
down  through  the  middle  of  a  set  of  loops  on  the  surface  of  a 
frozen  rill  of  slag.  It  boiled  up  through  a  holo  in  a  freezing 
crust ;  and  streams  spread  as  boiling  water  spreads  above  a 
centre  of  ebullition.  Each  rill  flowed  fastest  in  the  centre, 
and  froze  first  at  distant  points  and  at  the  sides,  and  the 
flow  is  marked  by  curved  loops  like  stiing.  In  these  two 
cases  materials  and  dimensions  differ,  but  the  forms  are  alike 
though  produced  by  terrestrial  and  furnace  heat  Solar  heat 
properly  applied  produces  the  same  forms  on  sealing-wax 
or  asphalt  Slag  can  always  be  seen  flowing  and  freezing, 
sealing-wax  can  be  melted  at  home ;  and  forms  on  these 
explain  lava-forms,  and  like  forms  of  any  dimensions  any- 
where. 

Solder  and  sealing-wax,  like  boiling  lava,  take  a  shape 
and  retain  it ;  and  these  and  other  materials,  which  are  easily 
mantled,  serve  their  purpose  as  well  as  iron.  Plastei>of- 
Paris  sinks  in  cold  water,  becomes  a  plastic  mud,  and  then 
sets  hard  ;  it  is  moved  by  streams  and  by  currents  in  water, 
and  when  it -sets  it  retains  the  shape  which  it  took  while 
moving.  Water  and  silt,  plaster,  sand,  or  clay,  in  small 
quantities,  illustrate  the  action  of  hot  or  cokl  water  on  larger 
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quantities  of  like  materials  ;  and  so  models  illustrate  natural 
phenomena. 

The  Geysers  may  be  compared  with  a  geological  toy  ;  and 
fonns  which  result  from  the  earth's  heat  may  be  explained 
by  forms  which  result  from  the  heat  of  a  lamp  applied  as 
mechanical  force. 

A  working  model  of  a  hot  spring  is  very  easily  made. 
Some  flat  broken  plates  of  slag,  and  a  pile  of  sand  and  fine  dry 
earth,  laid  upon  an  iron  tray,  may  represent  the  coimtry  about 
the  Geysers,  which  consists  of  shattered  strata  of  lava>  volcanic 
sands,  and  loose  soiL  A  pile  of  broken  ice  and  snow  laid  on 
the  heap  is  placed  like  glaciers,  which  crown  high  mountains 
in  the  region  ;  and  a  gas  lamp  under  the  tray  acts  the  part  of 
the  earth's  heat,  which  boils  water  beneath  the  surface  in 
Iceland.  So  far  this  model  imitates  a  natural  arrangement 
of  a  bit  of  the  earth's  crust,  situated  between  regions  where 
the  upper  temperature  is  less  than  32°,  and  the  temperature 
under  ground  is  more  than  212**,  thq  freezing  and  boiling  points 
of  water.  It  is  a  region  of  Frost  and  Fire.  Soon  after  the 
lamp  is  lighted,  the  pile  of  ice  begins  to  melt  and  slide  upon 
the  sand  and  stones,  as  glaciers  do  on  sloping  liills.  A  heap 
of  iron  tossed  mto  a  furnace  melts  and  slides  for  the  same 
reason  at  a  higher  temperature ;  and  ice  and  iron  flow 
when  they  are  fluid.  Tlie  water  flows  and  sinks  through 
loose  sand,  and  through  cracks  and  holes  in  the  plates  of  slog  ; 
and  so  it  finds  a  way  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  iron  vessel. 
Iron  finds  its  way  through  lighter  cinders  to  the  bottom  of 
a  furnace ;  it  sinks  through  slag  as  water  sinks  in  oil ;  and  all 
fluids  of  difiTerent  specific  gravities  which  do  not  mix  find  their 
respective  levels  and  take  their  places  in  a  series,  like  oil, 
water,  and  mercury  in  a  gloss.  In  the  model,  only  one  solid 
is  melted,  and  a  wet  pile  of  sand  and  stones  remains  in  a  pool 
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Lof  vater,  supported  by  an  iroii  tray,  which  a  lamp  heats  but  4 
[i  eanuot  nielt.  So  far  Ihc  heat  of  fusion  ennbles  gravitation  to  J 
I  move  ice  moro  spoejily  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  region.  Tha  1 
r  melting  snows  of  Iceland  form  large  rivers  which  reach  the  I 
;  but  gi-eat  part  of  the  water  sinks  down  through  sands  1 
[  and  shattered  lavas.  The  water  which  sinks  where  it  falls  j 
r  finally  reaches  some  region  where  water  boils,  some  lava-cruat  I 
I  which  stops  it,  as  a  hot  iron  tray  keejis  water  from  sinkii^  1 
iv.  A  column  of  water,  sand,  and  hiva,  vrith  a  base  nea*  ] 
t  the  region  wlienco  la^-a-springs  rise,  must  be  intensely  heated, .] 
[  BO  as  to  exert  a  powerful  mechanical  force,  which  radiates  J 
[  from  the  earth's  centre  upwards.     At  one  end  of  this  serieel 

"  jierpetual  snows"  crown  the  hills  ;  at  the  other  is  steam  ; 
1  and  between  these  two,  water  circulates  as  it  does  in  a  traya 
full  of  sand,  or  in  a  kettle.     When  water  is  boiled  in  sand»a 
steam  forms  below  within  six  inches  of  uumelted  ice  upon  thft  J 
surface,  and  water  boils  furiously  within  a  few  inches  of  water  ^ 
which  is  scarcely  warmed.     Shallow  water  cannot  be  much 
heated  so  long  as  ice  floats  in  it ;  but  sand  and  stones  impede 
the  raovemenla  of  water,  and  steam,  and  heat.     It  follows  that 
the  temperature  of  a  hot  spring  is  no  measure  of  its  tempera- 
ture deep  under  ground. 

But  tliough  these  movements  are  retarded,  they  are  still 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  movements  of  water  boiling  in  a 
Florence  flask.  There  is  circulation  ;  currents  sink  and  rise, 
though  snow  and  ice  are  at  one  end  and  fluid  lava  at  the  other. 
Because  hot  springs  are  found  in  most  regions  of  the  earth, 
great  underground  heat  is  not  peculiar  to  Iceland  or  to  any 
district.  There  is  a  great  store  of  heat  and  force  within  the 
earth's  crust,  ready  to  act  wherever  a  weak  point  is  found. 
Currents  in  water  move  solids.  Sand  retards  circulation  in 
hot  water,  but  ia  equally  urged  by  the  force  which  it  resists. 
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When  the  force  accumulates,  sand  is  driven  by  boiliug  water, 
and  steam  builds  it  up  into  heaps  and  scatters  it  in  the  air. 
A  heat  insufficient  to  fuse  solid  sand  melts  solid  ice  and  turns 
it  to  steam,  and  so  it  projects  the  sand  like  shot  from  a  steam- 
gun.  When  water  is  rapidly  heated  in  a  narrow  tube,  steam 
forms  so  as  to  scatter  a  column  of  water  like  a  charge  of  shot. 
When  water  is  heated  in  a  kettle  with  the  lid  on,  steam  formed 
below  rises  to  the  top,  and  there  expands  till  it  either  drives 
the  water  out  of  the  spout  or  lifts  the  lid.  The  mechanics  of 
the  Geyser  have  l>een  explained  by  these  two  modes  of  action. 
According  to  one  theory,  the  base  of  a  column  of  water  be- 
comes so  hot  that  it  flashes  into  steam,  and  blows  out  the 
charge  above  it.  The  other  explanation  supposes  a  steam 
chamber  communicating  with  the  base  of  the  pipe,  so  s^  to 
force  water  out  of  the  spout  of  this  giant  kettle  when  the 
steam  gets  up.     Both  theories  may  be  correct. 

In  models  the  latter  action  commonly  results.  The  melted 
ice  becomes  steam  under  the  slag  roof,  and  forces  water  out, 
while  cold  water  is  pressed  in  by  weight.  The  water  is  re- 
pelled by  heat  and  attracted  by  gravitation,  and  so  an  altera 
nating  outward  and  inward  sidelong  movement  results,  be- 
cause the  slag  roof  of  the  steam  chamber  prevents  the  steam 
from  escaping  upwards.  When  a  bubble  of  steam  escapes  it 
carries  ofif  a  charge  of  heat  and  force,  and  water  enters  the 
chamber ;  when  the  water  is  heated  sufficiently  st^am  drives 
out  the  water  and  forces  it  through  sand  and  chinks  in  the 
slag ;  and  so,  after  a  short  time,  jets  and  fountains  of  hot  water, 
steam,  and  sand,  burst  through  the  cold  wet  surface  where  ice 
remains ;  and  these,  after  playing  for  a  moment,  stop  suddenly 
when  the  steam  has  blown  off,  and  the  boiler  is  re-filled.  This 
is  a  result  of  heat-force,  for  the  height  of  the  jet  is  decreased 
by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  gas  burned,  and  the  action  stops 
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entirely  boou  after  the  gas  is  turued  off.  Aoothpr  result  is  the  I 
packing  aud  sorting  of  saud.  The  boiling  water  sorts  coarse  and  I 
fine,  heavy  anil  hght  materials,  aud  packs  them  in  stratified  I 
beds  ;  it  drives  water  fountains  through  beds  of  sand,  makea  ( 
hollows  bcnctath  the  surface,  and  it  piles  nionnds  of  definito 
shape  upon  the  top  of  the  heap.  lu  nature,  as  in  this  model, 
water  is  dragged  down  by  weight  aud  driven  up  by  heat ;  cold  j 
makes  it  a  solid  in  one  region,  heat  makes  steam  of  it  in  ^ 
another ;  it  moves  from  the  earth  towards  the  sky,  aud  from  J 
the  sky  buck  to  earth,  aa  it  is  heated  by  the  earth's  radiation,  ] 
or  rools  by  radiation  into  space.  Vapour  iu  air  becomes  a  J 
cloud,  and  a  snow  shower,  melta  aud  sinks,  turns  to  steam  and  j 
rises  again ;  aud  so  a  cloud  becomes  a  glacier  and  a  geyser  in  J 
Iceland,  because  the  world  is  hot,  and  space  about  it  cold ; 
and  the  action  is  the  same  iu  a  tray  full  of  sand  and  stones  i 
heated  by  a  gas  lamp. 

The  action  of  a  boiliiig  spring  may  thus  be  imitated  ;  but  ^ 
something  more  is  wanting  to  complete  a  model.  When  a 
jet  of  water  has  forced  a  way  through  sand,  the  loose  sand 
falls  back,  and  the  passage  fills.  It  is  so  in  the  modeL  Near 
the  foot  of  Krabla  are  several  lai^e,  deep,  funnel-shaped  hol- 
lows in  loose  volcanic  debris.  These  sandy  craters  are  partly 
filled  with  hot  sulphurous  green  water  ;  but  every  shower  and 
breeze  of  wind  disturbs  the  sand,  and  the  holes  through  which 
water  rises  are  filling  rapidly  from  above.  In  sandy  bays, 
where  burrowing  shells  flourish,  a  certain  so-called  "  spout- 
fish"  thrusts  his  long  neck  through  sand  when  the  tide 
flows.  His  mouth  is  level  with  the  surface,  but  his  body  and 
shell  are  far  down.  When  the  tide  ebbs  and  danger 
approaches,  the  shell-fish  retires,  aud  in  shi-inking,  spoats 
water  aud  sand  at  the  foe.  He  leaves  a  small  crater,  but  the 
next  wave  fills  it,  and  so  all  trace  of  the  spout-fish  is  lost. 
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like  this  creature,  a  boiling  spring  would  leave  no  trace  if  it 
only  spouted  through  holes  which  filled  as  fast  as  they  were 
made.  There  niay  have  been  springs  boiling  in  ancient  sands, 
of  which  no  trace  remains  in  sedimentary  rocks. 

Many  of  the  hot  springs  in  Iceland  deposit  solids  when 
the  water  cools,  and  these  form  permanent  tubes  and  craters, 
which  could  be  recognised  anywhere.  Some  are  deep,  still, 
hot  wells ;  some  are  always  surging  about ;  some  are  great 
fountains  spouting  at  short  intervals  ;  some  explode  occasion- 
ally ; — and  all  these  have  craters  and  tubes  of  definite  forms, 
which  result  from  movements  in  the  water.  These  forms  are 
no  accidents,  for  they  can  be  copied  in  models,  and  they  recur 
at  different  places  in  Iceland.  When  the  tide  flows  over  the 
sand  below  Gramdlle  in  France,  thousands  of  sea-worms 
emerge  from  holes,  and  their  long  bodies  and  active  feelers 
stretch  and  wave  in  search  of  food.  When  the  tide  ebbs, 
these  creatures  shrink  back ;  but  loose  sand  sticks  to  their 
slimy  bodies,  and  in  shrinking  each  adds  a  ring  of  sand  to 
the  tube  in  which  he  hidea  As  multitudes  live  together,  a 
mound  of  sand,  pierced  like  a  sponge,  forms  at  last  Like 
these,  hot  springs  add  to  their  tubes  by  every  movement ;  and 
the  form  of  the  tube  results  from  movements  in  the  boiling 
water. 

Geyser  Tvbes. — Of  all  these  tubes,  the  best  known  and 
the  easiest  to  get  at  are  the  Geysers.  They  are  only  seven 
days'  journey  from  Leith,  and  situated  near  the  base  of  a 
volcanic  hill  somewhat  smaller  than  Arthur's  Seat ;  a  cone  of 
lava  is  at  the  top  of  it ;  sand  and  -  cinders  are  on  the  sides. 
To  the  east  is  a  wide,  flat^  wet  valley,  beyond  which,  some  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  away,  is  a  low  range  of  hills ;  and  behind  these 
the  top  of  Hecla  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  At  the  head 
of  the  valley,  far  away  to  the  north,  are  dark,  bare,  high  peaks. 
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amongst  wliicb  are  unoriuouH  titilds  of  snow  mid  ice.  To  the 
west,  behind  the  volcanic  hill,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  springs,  a  range  of  high  ground  begina,  which  extends 
a  day's  journey  to  Thingvalla,  and  includes  a  number  of  high 
rocky  volcanic  peaks,  and  great  lava-floods ;  and  SkjaldbrdB, 
tlie  great  centre  from  wldch  these  flowed,  is  to  the  north- 
west (see  p.  409). 

To  the  south-west  the  wide  valley  opens  out  into  a  great 
boggy  plain,  which  reaches  to  the  sea.  It  la  covered  with 
grass  and  marsh-plauta,  traversed  by  lai^e  rivers  flowing 
nearly  south-west ;  lai^  lakes  are  in  it ;  and  every  here  and 
there  locky  hills  spring  up  in  the  moor  like  distant  blue  islands 
in  a  firtli.  The  whole  countiy  rests  upon  heated  strata  ;  for 
in  a  calm  evening  the  white  steam  of  hot  springs  may  be 
seen  blowing  off  at  intervals  in  the  marshy  plain.  To  the 
east  Hecia  is  still  hot,  and  beyond  it  lies  Skaptar  Jiikull ;  and 
hot  springs  are  in  that  direction.  Many  are  in  the  plains  to 
the  south  ;  one  is  half-way  to  Thingvalla ;  a  little  geyser  is 
near  Reykjavik  ;  a  spring  is  near  the  town  itself ;  and  further 
west  are  many  more  hot  springs.  The  whole  country  is 
volcanic,  even  to  the  Westman  Islands,  far  out  at  sea ;  and 
even  under  the  sea  volcanic  eruptions  occasionally  break  out. 
Streams  of  lava  have  flowed  over  beds  of  loose  materials,  and 
now  roof  in  and  coniine  hot  water  beneath  tlie  surface;  and 
so  steam  is  forced  to  escape  through  vents,  rifla,  holes,  and 
cracks,  like  those  which  pei-vade  the  upper  lava-beds.  To  the 
north  also  is  sufficient  evidence  of  extinct  volcanic  action : 
the  land  is  high  and  snow-clad,  and  cold  reigns  there  now  ; 
but  beyond  the  mountains  are  many  more  hot  springs. 

All  these  have  one  thing  in  common  : — they  are  all  in  low 
grounds  near  the  base  of  volcanic  hills,  midway  between  cold 
and  lieat,  ice  and  steam  ;  where  the  water  which  flows  from 
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tlie  jokulls,  through  ashes  and  porous  strata,  shivered  lava  and 
volcanic  caverns,  stands  nearly  level  with  tlie  surface  of  the 
flat  marshy  ground.  Heat  is  below  to  boil  it,  a  tough  lava  to 
keep  it  from  sinking  deeper ;  a  region  of  heat,  suflScient  to 
keep  the  great  kettle  boiling,  is  below  that ;  and  a  great  lid 
of  mountains  is  piled  over  the  st^am-boiler. 

There  is  then  every  reason  to  expect  that  steam  should 
escape  where  the  weight  is  least,  and  that  springs  should  burst 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

The  tubes  have  still  to  be  explained. 

Above  the  great  spouting  Geyser,  distant  from  it  about 
100  yards,  and  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank  of  loose  sand  and 
ashes,  are  several  still  quiet  pools  of  water  which  are  a  few 
yards  wide,  and  which  look  as  if  they  were  puddles  of  rain 
collected  in  hollows  at  various  elevations.  An  active  man 
might  leap  over  them  ;  and  the  wonder  is  how  water  can  rest 
at  all  on  such  porous  ground.  These  are,  in  fact,  springs  hot 
enough  to  boil  food,  and  their  depth  is  unknown.  The  water 
is  beautifully  clear  and  green,  and  the  sides  of  the  well  arc 
seen  through  it,  darkening  as  they  descend,  till  they  are  lost 
in  a  black  hole  fathoms  down.  In  August  1861,  an  emerald 
green  tongue  was  anchored  by  a  string  in  one  of  these  wells, 
quietly  boiling  for  dinner ;  while  a  kettle  of  soup,  with  a  big 
stone  on  the  lid,  was  simmering  up  to  its  ears  in  hot  water  on 
a  natural  bridge  of  stone  which  spans  the  pool.  Far  away 
down  on  a  sloping  shelf  reposed  an  old  copper  coffee-kettle, 
which  some  former  traveller  had  dropped  in,  and  the  boiling 
water  was  slowly  welling  up  in  the  middle,  rising  every  now 
and  then,  a  smooth  greasy  mound,  like  the  swirl  which  a  sal- 
mon makes  when  he  rises  at  a  fly  and  wags  his  broad  tail  in 
derision  at  the  cheat  A  small  steaming  rill,  the  waste  of  this 
well,  and  the  measure  of  its  supply,  trickled  steadily  down  the 
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bank,  depositing  stoue  oa  thu  ashes.  As  the  coffee-kettle  had 
lieijn  on  its  shelf  long  enough  tn  gather  a  crust,  it  is  clear  tiiat 
this  spring,  though  hoiling,  boils  quietly.  It  is  of  great  deptli, 
and  such  a  colunm  of  water  woidd  burst  throi^h  the  loose 
ashes  of  which  the  ground  about  the  spring  consists.  Two 
such  columns  could  not  exist  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other 
at  diffiirent  elevations,  in  mere  tubes  formed  in  poroos  eoiL 
But  the  columns  do  so  exist,  side  by  side,  in  these  natural  wells. 
They  are  enclosed  within  rough  stone  tubes,  hardly  pervious  to 
water ;  and  the  i^uestion  is,  how  these  nigged  irregular  stone 
tubes  came  to  be  formed  at  first. 

If  the  question  is  answered  for  one  tube,  the  fommtion  of 
similar  tubes,  wherever  found,  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
agency  ;  and  similar  tubea  are  to  bo  found  in  all  stages  of  con- 
struction in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  in 
Iceland. 

Roiigk  Stone  Tvhcs. — On  the  ridge  above  TMngvalla,  to 
the  eastward  of  that  valley  and  close  to  the  track,  at  about 
half  a  day's  journey  from  the  "  kitchen,"  on  a  hill-side,  and 
below  a  considerable  mountain,  in  a  country  whose  surface  ia 
wholly  composed  of  bare  cinders  and  lava,  there  stands  a  rock 
which  rises  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  loose  rubbish. 
It  might  be  carelessly  passed  as  a  clinker  which  had  loUed 
down  the  mountain,  and  a  little  way  up  the  opposite  slope. 
It  is  in  fact  the  protruding  end  of  a  rough  stone  tube  of  great 
but  unknown  depth,  and  it  is  very  like  the  tube  of  the 
kitcheu.  It  contains  no  water,  and  apparently  never  has,  for 
it  is  too  porous  to  hold  it.  So  far  as  the  chamber  can  be 
seen  it  seems  to  be  a  lai^  conical  hall  of  rough  black  lava, 
covered  by  a  small  conical  root  with  a  hole  in  the  side  through 
which  a  man  could  creep.  All  round  are  scattered  traces  of 
great  heat.    It  is  evident  that  this  tube  was  made  of  melted 
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stones,  and  that  the  force  which  modelled  it  cast  stones  out  of 
it,  for  there  they  lie  scattered  aU  about  it  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  fallen  the  day  before.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  chimney^ 
which  is  or  once  was  connected  with  a  subterranean  chamber. 

Within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  tube  a  roof  of  lava  has  fallen 
into  a  cavern,  over  which  the  track  leads.  It  is  a  large  hollow 
blown  in  the  lava,  but  no  one  has  explored  it  About  seven 
or  eight  miles  away  the  plain  of  Thingvalla  has  sunk  down 
over  an  area  of  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles,  leaving 
broken  edges  to  mark  the  original  level  of  the  roof  (voL  i  p. 
93).  If  the  lava  could  be  raised  up  again,  and  the  rifts 
mended,  there  would  be  a  chamber  in  the  valley  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  high  beneath  a  roof  some  hundreds  of  feet  thick 
(voL  i  p.  90) ;  and  if  such  a  lava-boiler  were  filled  with  the 
lake  and  boiled,  the  steam-power  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  many  of  the  phenomena  in  the  district.  In  parti- 
cular, steam  might  well  blow  vertical  tubes  in  soft  lava,  and 
so  shape  Tintron,  with  its  roof  of  clinkers  and  its  spreading 
lava-wavea 

A  couple  of  days'  journey  to  the  north  is  Surtshellr.  It 
is  the  best  known  of  Icelandic  caverns  ;  but  every  lava-flood 
in  the  island  seems  to  be  honeycombed  with  great  caves.  At 
p.  426,  voL  1,  is  a  map  which  shows  the  position  of  Surtshellr ; 
and  the  nearest  iron-foundiy  will  show  how  such  horizontal 
caverns  are  formed.  The  large  one  extends  along  the  lava- 
stream,  and  is  at  the  edge  of  a  slight  fall  in  the  ground.  At 
page  429  the  edge  of  a  broken  roof  is  shown  in  the  foreground, 
and  here  the  case  of  Thingvalla  is  repeated  on  a  small  scale. 
The  roof  having  sunk,  small  cliflfs  surround  a  hollow.  The  en- 
trance to  the  cavern  is  to  the  right,  and  there  the  roof,  though 
much  shattered,  has  not  fallea  The  cavern  has  been  explored 
for  about  a  mile  ;  the  roof  has  fallen  in  several  places,  and  the 
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■  is  partially  filled  witb  snow  and  ic«.  At  funiacesi 
lonly  nina  iu  a  treuch  scrai>ed  in  astius.  As  it  flows  ft 
freezes;  first  at  some  considerable  distaneo  from  th«  outlet.  A 
bridge  of  §tone  Bpans  thu  slivaui,  and  then  thu  tongb  aniface 
gathers  behind  flio  bridge,  and  forms  a  seritsa  of  wimkled 
iooiw,  which  l<x>k  like  coils  of  string.  This  upper  crust  grow 
up  Hti«am,  while  an  undur  crust  tonus  below ;  the  Itot  slag 
flows  on  between  them,  and  if  the  supply  is  sto|ipe(i.  the  floid 
interior  of  this  tube  flows  away  till  it  cools  and  stops.     ^VlIon 


Id*  on  the  lorfnce  are  like  h«Ty  dnpcry.  The  itnM 
'ed  lip  itnuun  towirdi  the  right.  The  Buid  rroie  at  th 
fnimed  under  and  behind  each  other  ran  euilr  be  tr 
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this  happens,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  same 
uuiterial  which  makes  the  sides  and  root  The  woikmra 
break  up  this  slag  stream  to  let  the  fluid  escape  more  fieely. 
and  hundreds  of  broken  pipes  about  the  size  of  drain-tiles 
may  be  found  about  any  ironwork.  It  often  happens  that  a 
tube  of  this  kiad  splits  along  the  roof  while  cooling,  and  then 
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a  whole  series  of  loops  of  slag — )  )  )  )  )  ) — are  torn  through 
the  middle.  Tlie  roof  of  Surtshellr  is  covered  with  similar 
loops  and  coils,  which  show  the  directions  of  the  flow.  They  are 
thick  as  cables,  but  exactly  like  coils  on  slag  (see  p.  423).  In 
many  places  these  wrinkles  are  torn  through,  and  the  whole 
roof  is  shattered.  In  a  section  the  uppermost  layer  is  pris- 
matic ;  layers  below  are  stratified  horizontally  ;  the  under 
surface,  where  it  is  preseiTcd  entire,  is  hung  with  pendants 
of  spongy  lava,  with  a  vitreous  crust.  These  froze  while 
dripping  from  the  newly-frozen  roof.  The  growth  of  this 
horizontal  chamber  is  fully  explained  by  its  structure,  and 
every  lava-stream  is  full  of  such  hollows. 

Myvcdn, — Veitical  chambers  also  abound  at  Myvatn  : 
many  project  through  the  hill-sides  near  the  lake,  and  have 
the  most  fantastic  shapes.  They  suggest  ruined  castles,  turrets, 
and  such-like  edifices,  but  they  were  all  built  by  volcanic 
heat.  In  this  region  the  lavas  are  disposed  in  beds,  which 
have  been  much  broken,  and  cold  wat<>r  now  flows  in  hollow 
fjhambers  beneath  lava  roofs. 

Similar  tubes  may  be  seen  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth. 

Vesuvius, — In  1842  there  was  a  tube  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  smoke  and  air  and  sulphurous  va- 
pours were  then  rising  from  it,  as  from  a  chimney,  with  a 
loud  rushing  sound  like  the  noise  of  a  great  wind.  Far  away 
down  in  the  earth  a  dim  redness  was  seen  glowing  through 
the  smoke  :  it  was  earth-light  seen  through  the  dark  crust. 
Heat  was  converting  some  material  into  vapour,  in  some 
underground  chamber,  and  the  expanding  vapour  had  burst 
through  the  earth,  and  made  a  tube  by  plastering  melted 
stone  upon  the  sides.  The  same  force  had  cast  out  some  of 
the  spare  materials ;  for  half  melted  and  oven  burning  sulphur, 
scorched  cinders,  and  bits  of  lava  and  pumice,  were  scattered 
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ftlxiut  the  (;vi-iil.  liollow  basin  wliicli  surnmndoJ  this  hot  tube. 
The  mouth  of  the  hole  itself  was  about  ttie  size  of  n  coal- 
jiil ;  and  for  sizts  shape,  and  nint«rial,  it  was  cxtremGly  like 
the  empty  pipes  desciibed  above,  and  the  hot  wella  above  the 
Geysera. 

It  w(i8  clioking  work  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
crater  of  Vesuvius  then ;  shoes  were  chaiTed,  sulphurous 
fumes  were  awalloweil,  in  passing  over  beds  whicli  were 
visibly  burning;  eggs  were  bnVed  for  luncheon,  and  sticks 
were  burned  in  red  crocks  in  Iho  lava.  No  ninn  could  liave 
approached  tht>  sijot  where  the  giant  Fire  was  nt  work  in  his 
tube,  like  a  great  sea-worm  in  a  sand-bod. 

In  1844  a  small  cone  and  crater  Iiad  grown  about  this 
pit,  and  through  it  more  red-hot  stoiiea,  and  fountains  of 
(lust  and  vapnup.  wero  thrown,  as  fountains  of  steam  aii<l 
drops  are  thrown  by  bubbles  of  steam  from  boiling  water. 
The  solicts  either  full  within  the  hollow,  and  lulled  down,  to 
lie  again  blown  out,  or  they  fell  outside,  and  rolled  to  the  side 
of  the  old  crat^u'.  A  small  "  cone  of  eniption"  was  growing 
in  the  ci-nter  of  the  older  cone  of  enii)tioii,  wliich  stands  in  a 
f:till  older  bi-okeii  cup  wliich,  as  it  is  now  believed,  grew 
uuiler  the  sco. 

A  few  years  later  the  work  could  be  safely  watched  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  crater,  and  it  was  thus  described  : — 

Tlic  place  wliGi'c  the  mouth  of  a  stone  tube  had  been  in 
1 S42,  the  Imttom  of  the  ci-ater,  was  filled  by  a  pool  of  seething 
lava,  and  a  small  lava  river  was  slowly  oozing  through  the 
side  of  the  C(ine  about  the  level  of  the  pool  in  the  crater. 
The  sti-cani  flowed  down  outside,  and  froze  as  it  flowed,  as 
water  flows  fi-om  a  spring  and  freezes  in  winter.  liut  every 
now  and  then  the  red-lmt  viscid  pool,  which  was  doing  its 
best  to  freeze  in  tint  Ijasin,  got  a  fresh  supply  of  heat  from 
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below.  It  gixjw  white-liot,  and  then  the  wliole  crater  seemed 
to  fill  with  a  purj^le  haze,  and  tlien  the  surface  burst,  and  a 
fountain  of  hot  vapours  rushed  up  into  the  air  through  the 
hole,  carrying  with  it  a  thin  flake-like  stony  material,  which 
fell  in  showers  within  and  far  beyond  the  edge  of  the  crater. 
Lava  was  then  bubbling,  and  simmering,  and  boiling  over  in 
the  ashes  ;  heat  was  blowing  a  new  tube  amongst  the  cinders, 
making  great  stone  bubbles  and  breaking  them,  and  scatter- 
ing the  fmgments  far  and  wide  ;  and  as  the  fmished  tube 
resembled  the  Icelandic  tubes,  it  is  probable  that  the  tubes  at 
the  Geyser  were  first  made  like  the  tube  in  Vesuvius. 

In  1857  lava  had  risen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  to  the 
level  of  the  edge,  and  liad  fonned  a  plain.  On  this  two  small 
cones  had  risen  ;  they  were  hollow,  and  tlirough  them  hot 
vapours  escaped  ;  they  were  like  Tintron  with  its  extinguisher 
i-oof.  Later  a  fresh  crop  of  hollow  cones  grew  up  ;  and  then 
the  plain,  with  its  miniature  cones  and  crat(^rs,  was  burst  up 
and  destroyed. 

Tubes  radiating  from  the  earth's  centre  are  commonly 
formed  by  the  escape  of  hot  vapours  through  viscous  hot  lavas, 
and  mounds  of  definite  shapes  grow  about  these  open  tubes, 
from  overflows  of  lava  and  fountains  of  projectiles  which  rise 
through  the  tubes. 

Filled  Tubes. — All  these  are  as  it  were  living  specimens 
of  a  common  species  ;  their  habits  can  be  studied  and  their 
growth  watched,  though  they  are  dangerous  neighbours. 

Extinct  varieties  of  the  same  tribe — fossil  pipes  and 
chimneys,  springs  and  chambers — also  abound ;  and  they 
are  as  easily  known  as  a  fossil  bone  when  the  othei's  have 
been  seen. 

In  a  quariy  near  the  Drachenfells,  on  the  Ithine,  near 
the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  such  a  tube  was  visible  in  1846. 
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It  wan  niude  uf  wloiif  cf  uiiu  kinJ,  nml  filk'd  with  sloiic 
of  a  difit'ri'Ut  colour.  It  wiis  in  tlic;  condition  of  llit!  tube  in 
VeBuviuB  when  it  hivd  tillud  vriih  a  nuw  ovcrliow  of  lava,  and 
such  strings  arc  very  coimnitn  in  igneous  rocks  of  all  ages. 
Tliey  exist  in  granite,  as  well  as  in  lava,  and  toll  their  story 
of  ]>aat  action  by  their  form,  as  clearly  aa  fossil  bones  tell  of 
extinct  lifa 

&na!l  natural  T%ibfa.—To  understand  foesils  it  ia  neces- 
eaiy  to  study  living  aninials,  and  active  volcanoeB  are  not  al- 
ways within  reach.  To  understand  the  formation  of  tubes  l)y 
heat  the  action  must  he  watcheil ;  and  there  is  a  ^-ery  lively, 
hai-uiless  young  specimen,  whose  operations  can  be  watched, 
close  to  the  Geysers.  A  little  mud  spring  is  in  a  hollow  to  the 
north  of  tlif  Grtat  Ooysor  ;  it  is  almost  hidden  amongst  the 
ashcSf  and  about  as  big  round  rs  a  stew-pan  :  in  it  the  fonna- 
tioii  of  tubus  by  hot  vapour  is  going  on.  Tlie  spring  was  be- 
trayed by  a  ploutering,  poppling  sound,  which,  to  a  hungry 
Scot  with  the  brevet  rank  of  cook,  was  absurdly  suggestive  of 
boiling  porridge.  A  vision  of  a  nurscrj-  and  a  rosy  maid,  a 
stew-pan  and  a  fire,  rose  up  ns  if  by  magic  amongst  the  cin- 
ders ;  but  thoiv  is  no  porridge  to  be  liad  in  that  benighted 
land.  A  deaf  French  traveller,  who  was  supposed  to  he  dumb, 
was  startled  into  speech,  and  exclaimed,  "Chocolate!"  Tlie 
spring  was  full  of  half  liquid  boiling  tough  clay,  through 
which  fitcani  and  other  hot  vapours  escaped ;  and  as  the 
vapours  burst  through  tho  surface  and  rose,  the  mud  flowed 
back  and  filled  up  the  holes  as  fast  as  they  were  made. 
This  small  tube-making  engine  was  like  Vesuvius  when  the 
lava  was  soft  in  the  crater  and  vapours  were  escaping  through 
it.  If  the  material  gets  tougher  the  soft  tubes  will  be  finished, 
and  tlie  poppling  will  cease,  as  it  had  ceased  in  Vesuvius  in 
1842,  when  the  lava  was  hard  though  hot,  and  vapours  were 
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escaping  freely  through  a  rough  tube,  lu  coui^se  of  time  the 
mud  mav  lie  baked  into  stone,  and  the  tubes  will  then 
resemble  hirger  tubes  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  They 
may  become  vents  for  hot  vapours,  or  for  hot  water,  or  lastly 
they  may  be  filled  up  with  some  other  material  and  become 
strings  like  those  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  eaiiih's 
crust.  The  little  natural  engine  is  making  tubes  of  the  same 
pattern  as  those  which  are  made  by  lai-ger  engines  moved  by 
the  same  force.  By  watching  it  the  whole  process  may  be 
learned,  as  the  action  of  a  large  steam-engine  is  learned  from 
a  model. 

Experiment — If  a  small  spring  thus  tells  the  story  of  a 
big  one,  the  growth  may  be  studied  at  home.  Any  material 
which  will  melt  and  take  a  new  form,  and  retain  it,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  About  a  pound  of  common  red  sealing- 
wax  was  melted  at  a  slow  heat  in  a  tin  vessel  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  the  mass  was  allowed  to  cool.  Cold  water  was 
poured  in  till  the  mound  of  sealing-wax  was  covered  all  but 
the  top.  A  gas  lamp  was  then  placed  under  the  vessel,  and  a 
slow  heat  a))plied.  The  cold  water  in  contact  with  the  sealing- 
wax  kept  the  surface  tough,  while  the  lamp  melted  it  below, 
and  in  a  few  monients  the  wax  began  to  boil  on  the  diy  spot. 
It  not  only  boiled,  but  overflowed  because  of  the  downward 
l)ressure  of  the  water,  and  the  upward  force  of  its  own  expand- 
ing vapour.  But  as  it  boiled  over,  each  successive  overflow 
cooled  and  hardened  when  it  met  the  water ;  and  so  a  wall 
of  hard  wax  grew  about  a  pool  of  boiling  wax.  To  make  the 
wall  grow  higher  more  water  was  slowly  added,  and  the  circle 
rose  and  kept  pace  with  the  rising  water.  The  j)ressui'e  on 
the  surface  of  the  wax  inci-eased  as  the  water  deepened,  and 
the  lamp  kept  the  wax  boiling  in  the  tubt3  as  it  rose.  Down- 
ward pressure  outside   forced   up  the  fluid,  and  expansion 


wilhiii  Jtovej  it  higlier ;  so  the  wall  j;rt!\v  tti  lie  a  hard  IuIjo 
i;ontaittiiig  the  same  materinlfi  in  a  fliiiii  sUitu,  It  was  like  the 
ViMjuviua  lava-liibe  during  an  overflow  of  liot  lava.  If  this 
imtccss  had  been  continued  \a  a  certain  jmint,  the  heat  would 
Itave  ceased  to  act,  and  the  tube  would  liave  cuoIimI  into  a 
Bolid  pillar  ;  but  the  form  to  be  produced  iu  this  experiment 
was  an  open  txibe,  so  the  lamp  was  estinguislied  when  the 
wall  had  riaen  about  three  inches  above  the  mound  of  wax, 

tinivitatioii  and  cold  come  into  play  ;  tliu  toufih  surface 
of  tht"  wax  harJou<;d  and  became  a  roof  which  resisted  the 
prcasuru  of  the  cold  water  ;  the  vapours  inside  condensed, 
uiid  the  hoi  wax  diminished  in  volume,  so  as  to  leave  hollows 
beneath  the  crust ;  the  atnioaphere  pressing  upon  the  fluid  in 
the  hard  tube  forced  it  back  into  the  hollows  whence  it  eanie, 
and  the  hot  w«s  sank  iu  with  a  rusliing  sound.  I'resently 
some  crack  ojwned  in  the  cooling  i-oof  of  tlie  chamber,  and 
water  flowed  in  and  rose  up,  filled  the  tube,  and  replaced  tlio 
melted  wax.     The  wax  tube  had  become  a  water  spring. 

Tlic  outer  surface  of  the  tube  so  made  was  wrinkled,  each 
fold  coiTcsiwiiding  to  an  overflow  of  wax  and  a  rise  in  the 
WLiter.  The  inner  siu-laee  was  smooth  where  the  air  plastered 
it  against  the  hanl  sides.  The  opening  was  wider  above  than 
below, and  of  ii-regular  dimensions;  but  generally  a  horizontal 
section  was  an  o\al  or  some  ivunded  figure,  while  a  vertical 
section  showed  chambers  aiul  pipes  winding  about  imder  the 
surface  of  the  wax.  Tliia  experiment  explains  the  making  of 
lai;ger  tubes,  and  gi^'(-s  some  notion  of  the  invisible  mechanism 
of  the  gi-eat  Icelandic  fountains.  Tlie  model  tube  was  joined 
to  a  chamber,  and  so  are  the  geysei'  tubes, 

Ej-pi-nment  2. — I'laster-oi'- Paris  will  take  a  form  while 
phislic,  iuid  retain  it  when  it  sets  ;  it  is  easily  moved  by 
water,  and   ser\eri   well   to  illu,slrate   the   working  of  mud- 
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Springs  and  tlie  formation  of  tiiLes  and  cones  in  lii\'a.  A 
sliallow  tin  tray  was  filled  with  dry  plaster  and  heated  over 
a  lamp  ;  an  ecpial  bulk  of  cold  water  was  then  poured  in, 
and  it  boiled  when  it  reached  the  tmy.  The  plaster  set 
(pn'ckly ;  but,  before  it  hardened,  steam  had  blown  a  large 
chamber,  and  pierced  two  holes  in  the  i*oof.  This  contrivance, 
when  set  to  work,  imitated  the  action  of  intermitting  hot 
springs :  water  poured  over  the  i)laster  sank  and  filled  the 
chamber ;  when  it  was  heated,  steam  drove  water  spoutuig 
out  of  the  holes  which  steam  fii'st  made.  Tlie  action  was  like 
that  of  a  kettle  boiling  with  the  lid  on,  and  with  water  alcove 
the  level  of  the  entrance  to  the  spout. 

By  sprinkluig  dry  plaster  over  the  surface  while  water 
was  boiling  out  through  these  two  holes,  two  cmters  were 
made  which  differed  materially  in  form.  One  was  like  the 
Strokr,  a  deep  conical  pit ;  the  other  like  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Geyser,  a  sliallow  bowl.  In  one,  the  water  was  always 
far  hotter  than  it  was  in  the  other.  On  breaking  up  the 
model  the  reason  was  found.  The  roof  of  the  chamber  was  so 
fonned  that  steam  escaped  towards  one  apei*ture,  when  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  was  overcome.  It  only  escaped 
in  the  other  direction  after  the  wat<?r  had  been  forced  out,  so 
as  to  dry  a  lower  arch,  and  so  open  a  passage  into  the  second 
tube.  As  most  of  the  steam  went  one  way,  one  spring  boiled 
furiously  when  the  other  was  hardly  wanned,  though  both 
opened  into  the  same  boiler.  The  shape  of  the  basin  formed 
about  the  tube  resulted  from  the  movements  of  the  water. 
The  hottest  radiated  most  directly  from  the  source  of  heat, 
and  so  made  the  sti^epest  walls. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  all  the  plans  tried  and  all 
the  models  made. 

Sealing-wax  heated  under  dry  sand  boiled  up,  and  made 
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tubes  witli  iionee  and  craters,  from  which  eniplions  wf  aiiaUug- ! 

I  wax  flowed  like  lava.     When  water  was  poured  on,  the  tnibea  i 

iTwcoiiie  miniatUTti  hot  Bprinys.     When  tlie  model  was  ctioled,  I 

llihe   aumii  holes  and  ducta  were  cold  sprin<;;B  when  watei  I 

wured  on  bij^her  |K>mts  had  sunk  in.     When  a  mound  of  I 

iOy  niiiterial  rose  high  euonyh  it  was  sealed  hy  cold,  and  f 

I  fresh  vents  opened  near  the  base  of  the  niouud  where  J 

Ijesiatance  was  least.     At  the  top  of  the  volcanic  hill  near  the  I 

■  Cleyeera  ia  a  sealed  tube,  and  probably  the  hot  fountains  play  j 

^tiiiough  veuts  which  opened  txslow,  when  the  hill  was  mad^  I 

md  the  power  greatly  spent. 

Similar  Forma. — The   same   thing   jmibably   happened  | 
wherever  there  is  a  hot  spring  under  a  hill,  and  whereve 
ihere  is  an  open  tube  or  a  circular  lake,  near  the  hose  of  a  J 
inicnl  bill  whose  top  ie  of  igneous  origin. 

The  same  power,  though  decreasing,  would  continue  to  J 
rive  mud  or  water  tlirongh  tulies  till  the  rocks  imdenieath  \ 
I'd.  Ihiildingstou  Loeli  below  Artljur's  Seat,  and  the 
spring  in  it ;  two  roinid  lakes  below  Beiiknock,  in  Islay ;  round 
lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Jm-a  mountains,  and  similar  forms 
elsewhere,  may  all  be  traces  of  the  same  decreasing  igneous 
action  which  raised  up  hilla  Even  cold  springs  flowing 
tlirough  luulergronnd  eliannels  may  be  relics  of  the  same  force. 
Tubes  can  lie  made  by  pouring  wet  plaster  into  a  hot 
tray.  Steaiu  drives  the  plaster  ■  away,  and  it  grows  up  a 
lioHow  ebambered  niouud  with  tubes  and  basins,  each  a 
miniature  liot  spring.  The  movements  and  the  forms  which 
result  ai-e  like  those  which  resulted  i'roiu  the  freezing  of  silver. 
The  same  forms  are  produced  by  shaking  drj'  plaster  into 
boiling  water,  as  meal  is  shaken  in  to  make  jTOiTidge :  the 
plaster  is  mo^'ed  by  ciiiTents,  and  takes  a  cast  of  the  ray- 
force   which   moves   thcni,      rottera'   clay,   paste,   porridge. 
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asplialt,  glass,  sliig,  iron,  lava,  or  any  otlier  material  througli 
wliicli  vapoiira  can  force  their  way,  will  take  these  casts ;  aud 
the  fonn  is  a  record  of  the  forco  of  heat  radiating  from  the 
earth  outwarda  The  highest  mountaioa  in  the  world  contain 
tubes  ;  they  pierce  the  crust  in  all  regions,  and  they  can  be 
made  at  will  experimentally,  by  setting  radiation  and  gravi- 
tation to  work  upon  fusible  solids,  and  vapours  which  can  be 
frozen. 

In  all  these  examples — in  furnace-sparks  and  refuse,  in 
volcanic  bombs  and  lavas,  and  in  terrestrial  volcanoes — radi- 
ating tubular  forms  result  from  radiating  movements  caused 
by  force  radiating  from  sources  of  heat  and  light. 


CHAl'TER  LVr. 

SPaiNGS.  CHAMBERS,  TUBES.  CIlATF.itS,  AND  CONES. 

Chambers  in  a  crust  uflon  couimnnicato  witli  the  outside  by  I 
tubes ;  but  these  arc  uftcu  partially  or  wholly  filled  with  i 
vnjHJurs,  Huids,  and  solids,  which  escape  from  the  inteiior  of  a  J 
cooling  luasa.  Sectious  of  volcaiiic  bombs  (p,  370)  show  tliis  I 
structure  ;  the  growth  of  it  may  Ire  watched  iu  models ;  aud  J 
liot   springs   in  Icelaud  give   samples  of  this  work   in  all  \ 


These  tubes  dirt'er  from  rough  stoue  tubes  near  them  ;  I 
tliey  are  smaller,  loss  porous,  of  regular  shapes,  and  lined  with 
materials  depi»siteil  by  water.     Some  are  partially  filled,  others 
are  choked  up. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Great  Geyser  and  springs  about 
it  probably  communicate  with  the  interior  through  tubes 
blown  in  Liva  near  the  base  of  a  small  volcano.  Tlie  cut, 
p.  400,  shows  the  position  of  these  springs  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  The  Great  Geyser  now  spouts  through  a  smooth  vertical 
shaft,  whicli  is  cliiefly  made  of  silica  deposited  by  the  water. 
The  mouth  of  this  steam-gnu  spreads  a  little  near  tlie  top, 
somewhat  like  a  "  hell-mouthed  blunderbuss  ;"  and  about 
this  nuizzle  is  a  shaUow  saucer.  The  woodcut,  vol.  i  p.  12, 
is  from  a  drawing  niaile  in  the  saucer  after  an  eruption. 
Deyond  tlie  rim  of  the  "  crater"  a  cniiical  mound  spreads  aud 
slopes  every  way  at  a  small  .■m^'le.     Tlie  woodcut,  p.  414,  is 
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from  a  drawing  made  at  the  base  of  tlie  mound  during  the 
eruption  which  emptied  the  crater,  but  did  not  empty  the 
pipe.  The  dimensions  ascertained  by  measuring  with  a  salmon- 
line  and  a  fishing-rod  are : — breadth  of  basin,  when  filled,  57 
feet  at  the  widest  place  ;  breadth  of  pipe,  about  20  feet,  but 
somewhat  less  where  the  walls  are  vertical ;  depth  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  centre  when  the  crater  is  full,  75 
feet ;  ledge  upon  which  a  jJummet  rests  on  one  side,  45  feet. 
The  diagram,  p.  415,  is  drawn  to  scale  from  these  measure- 
ments. The  Strokr  or  Churn  is  a  conical  pit,  36  feet  deep. 
At  about  22i  feet  is  a  hole  in  one  of  the  sides  ;  at  19  feet  is 
a  hole  on  the  opposite  side.  Water  generally  fills  the  pit  to 
within  G  feet  of  the  top  ;  but  after  an  eruption  both  side 
vents  are  occasionally  seen.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  wall  of  silicious  stone  (see  title-page,  vol. 
i.),  in  a  shallow  saucer  much  broken,  because  it  is  usually  dry 
and  exposed  to  frosts  and  the  feet  of  men  and  cattle.  At  the 
mouth  the  pipe  is  8  feet  wide ;  it  is  less  than  a  foot  wide  30 
feet  down.  A  third  pipe  spouts  occasionally ;  the  mouth  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hat,  and  the  hole  seems  to  expand  as  it  descends. 
J>esides  tliese  three,  many  other  smooth  pits  and  pipes,  of 
various  shai)es,  contain  boiling  water  and  mud  of  various 
colours ;  and  these,  witliin  an  area  of  a  couple  of  acres,  are 
near  about  the  same  level  Higher  up  on  the  hill-side  are 
springs  which  do  not  boil  and  spout  now ;  and  still  higher, 
old  tubes  are  covered  or  filled,  and  their  sites  an?  marked  by 
I)etrified  grasses  and  twigs  and  ripple-marked  stones,  like 
those  which  suiTOund  the  Geyser.  All  these  forms  result 
from  movements  in  the  wat^r,  and  these  from  the  earth's  heat. 
The  Great  Geyser  is  generally  full  up  to  the  brim,  and 
movements  jit  the  surface  suggest  two  forces  nearly  balanced : 
these  are  weight  and  heat.     From  time  to  time  the  water 
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rises  a  fow  inches,  overflows  a  HtUe,  and  ainka  quietly  dow 
to  rise  again  after  a  pausti.  It  is  like  mercuiy  in  a  barometi 
when  gusts  pass.  Atmospheric  and  eteam  pieBsnre  mi 
regulate  those  alow  moTementa,  and  the  eniption&  Every  da; 
sometimes  eveiy  hour,  the  kettle  simmeis.  Bubbles  of  steai 
either  form  in  the  tube  or  escape  into  it  somewhere  near  tl 
bottom,  and  these  condense  suddenly  in  colder  water.  Tb 
sound  is  like  that  of  a  blast  in  a  mine— a  quick.  load  repoi 
which  shakes  the  ground  to  a  great  distance.  When  fires  ai 
lighted  in  a  steamboat,  the  noise  of  simmering  is  very  like  thi 
natural  artilleiy  :  vibration  passes  through  boiler  and  shi 
to  water  and  air  abont  it,  and  waves  spread  horizontal] 
from  the  sides  of  the  ship.  The  sound  ia  commonly  heard  i 
houses  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes  ;  and  walls  aro  shake 
when  bubbtes  of  steam  collapse  in  boilers.  Steam  may  I 
watched  in  a  hot  spring  at  Beykholt  There  the  water  i 
very  clear,  and  about  three  feet  deep  in  the  basin  ;  bubUei 
large  as  cricket-baHs,  rise  at  intervals  out  of  a  hole ;  and  abov 
tilts  vertical  tube  a  dome  of  water  rises  ou  the  plane  sui 
face.  From  it  wat^T  spreads  in  nuliating  streams.  The  poc 
is  shnkcn  when  bubhk's  collaiisu  ;  when  they  reach  the  sui 
face  a  dome  bui-sts,  and  a  fountain  ol'  <.lroi>s  and  steam  spread 
and  scatters  in  the  air.  In  Ini'ger  springs  the  bubbles  cannc 
be  seen,  but  they  can  be  heai-d.  Tlmy  do  not  always  reach  th 
suri'acc,  but  they  start  an  iipwanl  cuiTont,  which  makes 
dome  and  tlow  in  the  circular  iX)oI  whicli  fills  the  crate; 
Tliis  movement  follows  tlio  well-known  sound  of  collapsin. 
steam  simmering  on  a  large  scale  The  nidiating  flow  make 
beautiful  curved  patterns  of  streams,  eddies,  whirlpools,  am 
waves,  which  are  rellected  fnim  the  sides  of  the  basin.  Th 
brink  is  wetted  by  aviiry  rise,  and  dries  after  cvciy  fall ;  axu 
after  each  change  vapour  loftvcs  llie  solid  which  hot  wate 
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had  dissolved.  The  edge  of  the  crater  and  the  outside  of  the 
cone  grow  continually,  while  currents  shape  the  tube  and 
basin  by  rising  and  falling,  by  spreading  and  converging.  As 
in  a  model,  the  shape  of  the  tube  is  a  cast  of  the  currents 
which  move  in  it. 

Of  all  unpunctual  exhibitions  the  Geysers  are  the  most 
provoking.  In  1861  the  grand  fountains  went  off  as  a  party 
of  travellers  came  in  sight  of  the  place  (p.  409) ;  they  saw 
white  clouds  of  steam  three  miles  away,  and  that  was  all  they 
saw.  The  tent  was  pitched  and  a  watch  kept;  but  the 
watchers  fell  asleep,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Great  Geyser  ex- 
ploded without  rousing  the  tired  sleepers.  Every  few  hours 
came  the  warning — thud,  thud,  thud — which  kept  expecta- 
tion on  the  stretch  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it  all  next  day  and 
all  next  night.  One  man  was  packed  up  in  a  bag  of  mackin- 
tosh cloth,  and  laid  out  with  his  face  to  the  spring,  to  make 
sure  of  one  sentry  ;  but  he  saw  nothing.  He  looked  very 
picturesque,  somewhat  like  a  mummy  extracted  from  its 
wooden  case.  All  next  morning  the  water  rose  and  fell,  and 
sank  and  rose  again,  balancing.  Tired  of  waiting,  the  party 
set  off  at  last,  and  met  a  fresh  party  going  to  the  place.  They 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  saw  an  eiiiption,  and  returned 
next  day.  In  1862  the  disappointed  returned.  One  party, 
who  had  very  little  time  to  spare,  rode  in  hot  haste  to  Hauka- 
dal,  and  saw  many  eruptions  in  a  few  hours.  Those  who 
followed  more  leisurely  waited  for  three  days ;  but  this  time 
they  did  see  the  show.  It  was  a  grand  display,  and  well 
worth  aU  the  waiting.  Instead  of  ending  suddenly  or  gra- 
dually, the  steam-salute  shot  faster  and  faster;  thuds  fol- 
lowed each  other  rapidly,  and  the  whole  ground  shook ; 
then  the  sound  of  dashing  water,  the  music  of  waves, 
was   added   to  the  turmoil.     A   great  dome  rose  in  the 
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middle  of  the  pool,  aiid  frequciit  waves  dashed  over  the 
edge  of  the  basin,  wliilc  streams  overflowed  and  drenched 
the  whole  moimd.  Great  clouds  of  rolling  steam  buret 
out  of  the  water  domes,  and  rose  in  the  still  air,  swelling 
like  white  cunmlus  clouds  against  a  hard  blue  sky.  Up  they 
rose,  whirling  rings  and  spheres  of  vaiwur  driven  by  the 
earth's  radiation  ;  and  down  they  came,  showers  of  drops 
dragged  back  by  gravitation.  The  underground  artillery  was 
silenced,  for  steam  had  tlie  master)'  of  pressure,  and  the  kettle 
Ixiiled  over.     At  last  the  whole  pool,  50  and  odd  feet  wide, 


i-osc  up  a  single  dome  of  boiling  water  and  burst,  and  then 
the  column  in  the  tube,  70  feet  deep  and  20  wide,  was  shot 
out  of  the  bell-mouthed  blunderbuss  with  a  great  burst  of 
steam.  The  charge  scattered  as  shown  in  the  woodcut ;  it 
rose  about  GO  feet,  and  most  of  it  fell  back,  and  sank  in  with 
IX  nish ;  and  so  tlie  glittering  fountain  rose  thrice  like  some 
mighty  growth.  After  the  last  effort,  the  pool  was  empty, 
and  the  pipe  also  for  a  depth  of  (i  feet ;  the  siiilt  water  was 
steaming  down  a  stone  aqueduct  of  its  own  building,  and  it 
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tumbled  into  a  odd  bom  in  the  wet  muir  at  last  By  tlw 
eruption  the  tube  was  sooured  and  maoothed^  and  aometluiig 
was  added  to  the  basin  and  the  mound ;  for  mattan-bonea^ 
feathers^  and  suchlikep  were  covered  with  a  crust  in  a  jea£ 
Each  drop^  laige  and  amall,had  its  own  motion  while  it  flew; 
it  described  a  curved  patht  revolved,  and  threw  off  pait  of  its 
mass  in  steam.  If  it  faravelled  Seut  enough,  it  might  freexe ;  if 
hot  enough,  silica  held  in  sdlation  by  water  woald  be  left  by 
steam  in  the  air.  Inner  surfiu^es  grow  inwards,  upper  and 
outer  surfaces  grow  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  so  this  pipe 
will  choke  at  last,  if  the  growth  continues.    The  mechanism  of 

the  Great  Oeyser  cannot  be  seen,  because  the  water  is  too  deep. 
The  Chum  is  sometimes  emptied  so  Seut  that  the  works  are  seen. 
Strokr  is  a  conical  oval  pit,  less  than  six  inches  wide 
near  the  bottom.     The  size  of  the  plummet  need  makes  a 
difference  in  the   soundings,  and  possibly  there  may  be 
some  small  steam-pipe   at   the   end   of  the    cona      The 
water  is  always  surging,  growling,  and  frothing  about  within 
6  feet  of  the  top.     Steam  rises  through  a  hot  column  13 
feet  deep,  and  never  collapses,  because  there  is  less  pressure 
to  be  overcome ;  this  well  boils,  but  does  not  simmer.     By 
turning  a  barro\vful  of  turf  into  the  pit,  this  kettle  is  made 
to  boil  over ;  steam  is  stopped,  the  water  is  stilled  for  some 
minutes,  and  the  mud  is  greatly  heated  below.    Then  a  dome 
grows  and  bursts,  and  wad  and  water  and  steam  from  the  gun 
grow  up  like  a  giant  sheaf  of  com.     First  the  water  in  the 
well  makes  a  furious  swirl,  like  an  eddy  from  a  stricken 
whale  in  shoal  water ;  and  then  the  column  rises  and  over- 
flows slowly  with  increasing  swiftness,  till  the  dome  rises 
up  and  bursts,  to  make  way  for  a  steam-bubble  as  big  as  a 
ballooiL     Up  go  the  projectiles,  and  down  they  come   in 
showers  and  streams,  to  rise  again  with  furious  bursts ;  and 
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woe  betide  the  spectator  who  gets  within  range  of  this  scald- 
ing spray. 

After  one  of  these  displays  the  water-level  was  more  than 
20  feet  from  the  edge,  and  then  at  19  feet  the  mouth  of 
one  tube  was  seen.  From  this  hole,  which  was  about  half  a 
foot  in  diameter,  boiling  water  and  steam  jets  squirted  into 
the  pit  at  intervals  ;  and  it  soon  tilled  to  the  old  level,  and 
hissed,  and  growled,  and  frothed,  as  before.  Another  hole 
was  seen  by  an  Icelander  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  pit  at 
22  feet  from  the  top.  Tlie  spouting  of  Strokr  is  caused 
by  the  shape  of  a  steam  chamber,  and  the  mechanism  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  closed  kettle  or  the  models  above  de- 
scribed Q).  405).  The  shape  of  the  pit  results  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  water,  and  these  result  from  temperature  and 
hydraulic  pressure.  Because  the  movements  are  violent  and 
very  irregular  this  tube  is  rough,  and  layers  deposited  in  it 
are  strangely  contorted  (see  title-page,  vol  i.) 

In  aU  probability  the  mechanism  of  the  larger  fountain  is 
built  on  the  same  principle  of  steam  chamber  and  tube.  The 
lateral  steam-pipe  in  Strokr  has  a  projecting  roof;  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Geyser-pipe  a  plummet  rests  on  some  ledge  ;* 
and  when  the  tube  is  filling  steam-bubbles  rise  at  the  place 
where  they  would  appear  if  they  came  from  under  this  roof. 
By  long  practice  a  fisherman  is  able  to  tell  what  goes  on  at 
the  end  of  his  lina  An  old  comrade,  a  salmon-rod  which  has 
earned  many  a  good  meal,  was  used  to  get  a  large  thermometer 
into  the  middle  of  the  Geyser  tube.  When  the  weight  was 
near  the  ledge,  after  it  liad  fallen  from  it  and  sunk  a  few  feet 
some  force  ai)peared  to  lift  it,  and  drive  it  about,  for  it  stnig- 
gled  like  a  fish  in  a  flurry.     When  it  was  hauled  up  it  had 

*  Mr.  Hr}'80ii  of  Kdiiilmrgh  was  the  first  to  discover  this  h>(lgi%  so  far  ns  I 
kjiow.     His  discovery  was  tested  afterwards,  and  the  ledge  is  a  fact. 
VOL.  IL  2  K 


Iiurel.  Till-  fXplunatioH  suggeslod  by  tin;  8ba]iu  of  Strokr,  aaii> 
hy  uuincrotis  niodi'la,  wus  tlmt  (rtoani,  or  currents  of  vory  hot 
water,  were  upontin};  siduways  inln  \hu  tulie  niiiltT  llie  Ifdgai 
Wlieu  the  plummet  sank  luver  it  cL-aaed  to  stniggli^ 
imlleJ  steadily  at  the  nui  Acwiirliiij;  t«  exjierimcnts  t 
by  Mr.  Itryson  iu  18G2,  tlie  tt-mvoratores  Qiarfaed  in 
diagram  were  overcome  by  tho  pivssiire/ 

A  coliimii  37  feet  deep  prevuiitcd  tlio  formation  of  3t«>lB- 
ftt  253*  of  Fahrenheit.  A  deepor  cdlunin  of  75  feet  madtj 
Btvuin  biil)bU-«  collapse  at  the  bigh  temjwraturt-  of  270",  bnH 
Boon  aftiir  this  ti'miwrnture  waa  got  the  Goyser  explodoiJ 
It  seems  impossible  that  a  layer  of  lava  or  of  any  other  mfc^i 
ttrrial  only  73  feet  tliic-k  can  «till  continue  hot  while  the  st»^ 
face  lias  l>een  cool  ever  sinw  th*  tieysers  were  first  disito^-ere^  ] 
TIic  sr.nrri-  fr-iin  which  the  heat  coiiiea  muat  be  far  decpur; '. 
!Uh1  I'lvliiiLIy  sti'iim  vwiy^  from  -.Tfut  depths  heats  all  tho* 
kettles  and  makes  them  boil  orrar. 

The  Little  Geyser  spoutfi  occasionally  ■without  any  WBrnin^ 
and  rises,  50  feet  at  least,  like  a  fountain,  from  its  narrow  pipe. 
The  rest  of  tliis  family  bubble  and  sputter,  each  on  a  different 
plan. 

T/ie  Oxhver,  like  the  Geyser,  is  near  high  ground  in  a 
district  of  recent  violent  disturbance,  but  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  island,  about  140  miles  away.  A  number  of  pipes,  with 
craters  and  cones  formed  about  them,  are  near  a  marsh  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  of  these,  one  is  called  the  Bath-house,  because 
according  to  tradition,  it  burst  up  through  the  floor  of  a  house. 

*  Mr.  Brysoa'a  plan  of  taking  the  temperature  WW  iDgetiioiiB.  A  nntiiber 
of  thermometers  were  filled  but  not  sealed.  These  wer«  lowered,  and  ptt  at 
the  mercury  waa  spilt.  When  it  cooled  it  left  an  o|ien  apace.  Bf  heataug 
the  tllhe  till  tlie  space  was  filled  again  tlie  tem|)crature  was  got  A  common 
miuiimuni  thermometer  madu  for  a  high  temperature  (260°)  burst  or  waa 
nmashed  at  the  fitst  trial. 
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The  woodcut,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  is  fix)m  a  sketch  made  in  1861.  It 
is  a  small  copy  of  the  Geyser,  aud  the  water  balanced  in  the 
same  way  while  dinner  was  cooking  in  the  overflow.  Close  to 
this  pipe,  in  the  same  stone  mound,  is  a  copy  of  Strokr,  a  rough 
warty  irregular  basin,  with  a  wall  about  a  conical  pit,  in  which 
water  seethes  furiously  within  about  six  feet  of  the  top.  The 
Badstua  explodes  occiisioually  when  the  steam  gets  up  ; 
the  other  is  always  expending  all  the  force  it  borrows  from 
some  chink  or  hole  in  a  steam  chamber  under  ground.  A 
third  pit  is  called  the  Oxwell,  because  an  ox  fell  in  and  was 
boiled.  Bouillon  came  with  the  first  eruption,  bouilli  at  the 
second,  and  a  third  effort  cast  out  bones.  This  well  is  within 
100  yards  of  the  other  two,  has  an  intermediate  shape  and 
depth,  and  works  on  a  different  plan.  The  shallow  conical 
miniature  churn  is  always  boiling  furiously.  The  deeper 
Oxwell  boils  over  at  inten^als  of  ten  minutes :  the  basin  is 
rough,  and  the  tube  somewdiat  conical  The  deepest  of  this 
set — the  Bath-room — simmers  and  shoots  underground,  and 
balances  on  the  steam,  but  explodes  occasionally  when  the 
steam  gets  up.  The  shape  of  it  is  like  that  of  the  larger  pipe, 
which  plays  on  the  same  plan. 

The  level  of  the  Kitchen,  above  described  (p.  397),  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  level  of  the  Geyser,  and  therefore 
steam  has  a  greater  pressure  to  overcome.  The  water  balances, 
but  neither  seethes  nor  simmers,  nor  boils  over.  The  shape  of 
it  differs,  for  it  has  reached  old  age.  The  sides  of  the  tube 
are  never  above  water,  so  they  gain  nothing  by  evaporation, 
and  grow  slowly  inwards.  Tlie  w-astc  is  small,  so  the  pipe 
must  be  narrow  below.  The  chief  growth  is  at  the  inner  edge 
of  the  highest  layer,  where  the  stone  is  alternately  wet  and 
dry,  and  for  that  reason  the  large  ix)Ugh  tube  of  the  Kitchen 
is  roofing  itself  with  a  slab.    A  bridge  spans  the  pool  already, 
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ttiiti  the  edges  are  growing  horizontelly.  Wlien  this  flat  rotif 
is  built,  it  will  either  burst  or  keep  dovra  tlio  steani  in  a  closed 
chamber  of  large  eize.  Many  such  caverns  are  liiddeu  under 
loose  rubbish.  About  the  Kitchen,  holes  o^ien  occasionally, 
aud  betray  them ;  and,  on  a  still  cold  evening,  white  columua 
of  vapour  rise  up  and  hover  like  ghosts  of  buried  Geysers  above 
their  hidden  tombs. 

So  far,  one  result  of  terrestrial  radiation  is  to  build  cham- 
bers, tubes,  basins,  and  truncated  coues,  v/ith  materials  held 
in  solution  by  hot  water,  brought  from  below  to  the  surfnce, 
and  dejroaited  there  at  low  temperatures.  The  same  actiou 
carried  further  makes  a  sealed  cone.  Near  Eeykholt,  about 
50  odd  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Oeysera,  a  spring  has  built 
a  mound  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  river.  St«am  rises  thit)Ugh 
the  gravel,  and  the  spring  boils  furiously,  and  boils  over  every 
few  minutes.  It  rises  through  tubes  with  small  basins  at  the 
top  of  a  st«ep  gi-ay  mound  some  10  or  12  feet  higiL  Neigh- 
bouring hiUs,  which  make  one  side  of  the  strath  in  which 
the  river  flows,  are  made  of  bedded  trap,  the  beds  dipping 
towards  centml  high  bOIs  to  the  east  of  the  placa  A  fault 
cuts  vertically  througli  these  beds,  and  it  seems  to  run  to- 
wards the  place  where  this  hot  spring  has  built  a  stone 
mound  in  cold  water.  Some  few  miles  away,  a  whole  cluster 
of  springs  have  been  spouting  for  many  years,  and  at  Eeykholt 
is  the  bath  in  which  Snorro  bathed  centuries  ago.  Opposite 
to  the  spring  is  another  "  fault "  in  the  old  beds.  In  No. 
1,  p.  379,  a  whole  system  of  "  faults  "  may  be  traced  from  the 
crust  to  tlie  centre  of  a  stone,  and  many  of  these  pass  through 
chambers  which  were  hot  The  terrestrial  heat  which  boils 
all  these  springs  may  be  at  a  great  depth,  and  faults  may  be 
ducts  for  superheated  steani.  T)ic  hot  region  certainly  is 
lower  tlian  the  sea-level.     A  large  spouting  spring  is  close  to 
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the  sea  at  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  bay  of  Faxefjordr. 
No  near  ground  is  high  enough  to  account  for  this  fountain, 
and  the  sea  would  have  cooled  this  point  long  ago.  The  fires 
which  work  these  engines  at  so  many  distant  points  must  be 
far  down,  and  the  power  the  same  which  builds  moimtains. 
Sixty  miles  about  north  from  Ecykjanes,  Snaefells  JokuU  is 
built  on  the  end  of  a  point.  It  is  5808  Danish  feet  high,  and 
the  shape  of  it  is  very  like  that  of  a  mound  built  by  a  hot 
spring.  A  sketch  of  Sn^efell  is  at  p.  85,  voL  i  All  these 
forms,  which  are  seen  growing  slowly  about  hot  springs — 
chambers,  tubes,  craters  and  cones,  domes  and  streams — 
aboimd  in  lava  and  in  mountains  in  Iceland. 

At  Myvatn,  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  is  a  cluster  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  These  rise  6  feet,  or  10  or  12,  or  50  or  60;  and 
near  them  are  mountains  of  like  shape,  which  would  cover 
half  the  site  of  London.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  the  small  hills  are 
within  a  square  mile,  and  great  streams  and  lakes  of  frozen 
lava  cover  neighbouring  districts  as  big  as  small  counties. 
Some  of  these  are  bare ;  others  are  covered  by  sandy  and 
marshy  plains,  by  large  lakes  of  water,  and  by  dry  deserts 
of  gravel  and  sand.  Tlirough  these,  large  glacier-rivers  cut 
channels,  and  they  build  stratified  deltas,  pack  silt,  and  make 
sections.  A  few  days  spent  in  this  country  are  worth  whole 
years  of  geological  study  elsewhere.  It  would  be  easy  to  cut 
through  many  of  the  small  mounds ;  but  their  structure  is  so 
evident,  and  so  many  samples  of  them  in  all  states  of  growth 
and  decay  aboimd,  that  to  dig  would  be  loss  of  labour. 

In  tlie  first  place,  many  chambers  are  open. 

Close  to  the  small  cones — so  near  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  one  set  of  forces  shaped  the  whole — the  upper  crust  of  the 
lava  was  blown  into  small  domes,  like  bubbles  blown  on 
metals  or  on  boiling  water.   Many  of  these  domes  are  broken. 


so  lliat  liiilldws  Ijeiiwith  can  bt;  swii.     When  siiuw  covers   i 
this  tract  in  winter,  Bwelliiig  Ibniis  remain  to  show  Vfhat  is  I 
lieneath  ;  and  if  the  earth  hii3  an  igoeuus  crust,  upthrun-s  in  ■ 
sfidimeHtary  rocks  may,  in  like  manner,  betray  buried  chani- 
bei'a  of  like  origin,     Silt-lieds  iirc  now  forming  in  tho  lake,  j 
above  molten  biva-domns,  and  the  sea  and  its  sodtmentary 
forinatioDs  may  cover  lurper  hills  of  the  aamo  kind     Tlie  i 
whole  of  a  large  undulating  plain  near  Mj-vatn  is  thus  cham- 
bered.    Near  a  church  on  the  west  eide,  a  track  leads  over  a 
seriea  of  vaults,  most  of  which  are  split  at  the  crown  of  the  1 
arch,  and  througli  these  rifte  water  is  seen  flowing  over  tha  | 
next  layer  of  a  series.     A  section  of  one  of  these  vaults  ia  | 
exactly  like  a  low  flnt  bridge  spanning  a  pool,  but  it  is  part  of  * 
a  bubble,  formed  as  bubbles  form  on  the  Geyser  before  it  ex- 
plodes, or  on  a  kettle  when  it  boils.     The  upper  crust  is  threo  J 
to  four  feet  thick  ;  the  surface  ia  wrinkled  ;  the  roof  of  tho  I 
chamber  is  smooth ;  and  a  section  of  it  shows  a  serioa  of' 
bent  layers  like  those  which  niof  in  Surlsbollr  (vol.  i.  p.  420)- 
Tlie  floor  is  rough  and  wrinkled  like  tJie  outer  surface.     The 
dome  was  blown  while  the  floor  was  fluid,  and  the  floor  flowed 
mid  froze  after  the  roof  was  made.      If  two  concentric  shells 
liavo  thus  formed,  any  number  of  them  may  exist  at  any 
depths,  and  chambers  may  bo  of  any  size.     The  crust  of  the 
earth  may  be  like  the  crusts  of  the  stones,  p.  3*79.     If  such 
lai^e  chambers  exist,  it  must  be  a  question  of  power  and  re- 
sistance— heat  and  the  strength  of  the  boiler — whether  the 
roof  shall  bend  or  burst,  leak,  yield,  or  resist. 

Tho  same  lava-domes,  the  same  vaulted  lava-ice,  abounds 
at  lieykjaiid,  on  tho  other  side  of  llyvatii.  A  stream  poured 
over  some  rough  ground,  and  froze  to  a  thickness  of  four  or 
five  feet :  it  poured  on  below,  and  left  the  ice  stranded.  It  is 
rough  and  broken,  cracked,  starred,  and  uneven,  like  "  blind 
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it  here  evesjS 
3  surface:     Aj 


ioe"  oil  EL  iKtnd,  or  ice  atranded  by  the  ebb ;  but  I 
movement  is  recorded  by  wrinkli'd  folds  on  the  s 
little  way  from  this  shnttererl  crust  the  horse-track  leads  ovetl 
a  dome-shaped,  gwellitig,  wrinkled  surface,  starred  and  ton^  i 
but  not  broken  n\x  Under  that  roof  are  chamberB,  and  tli«  ( 
tramp  of  horses  rings  hollow  as  Ihey  pace  along.  Cracks  in  \ 
these  domes  show  that  some  upwanl  thniat  tore  them  while  1 
they  were  tougli.  These  are  "craters  of  elevation"  in  all  * 
stages  of  growth. 

The  lava  at  SurtsliL'llr  and  at  Thingvalla  has  sunk,  bo  iw  ^ 
to  make  a  "crater  of  depression,"  if  snch  a  phrase  may  be  1 
used  ;  and  the  broken  edges  at  Thingvalla  are  hundreds  of  J 
feet  thick,  l-'oruja  which  resulted  from  freezing  can  be  seen 
in  section  iu  the  rift& 

In  Henderson's  leelatid  is  an  account  of  a  great  eruptioa 
which  took  place  in  1783.     At  page  225  is  this  f 


"  The  torreuta  (of  lavu)  thnt  cuutiiiucil  b)  be  poured  down  proceeded.  - 
nl()«-!y  over  t!ie  trad  of  nncitiit  lavn  to  tlie  Bonth  and  south-west  of 
SkSl,  nnd,  Bctling  fire  to  the  miJted  subatances,  they  nmlerwent  a  fresh 
funion,  and  wurc  hi^roi  iip  to  a  cotinidemble  elevation.  It  alno  nished 
into  the  BiiLterraiicowh  caverns  ;  and,  during  its  progress  nnderground, 
it  threw  up  the  crust  either  to  tlie  aiile  or  to  a  great  height  in  the  air. 
Iu  Eucli  places,  m  it  proceeded  Iwlow  a  tliick  indurated  crust,  where 
there  was  no  vent  for  tho  steam,  the  surface  was  burst  in  pieces,  and 
tlirown  up  with  the  utmost  viotunoe  and  noise,  to  the  height  of  near 
181)  feet." 

Here  was  an  upheaval  of  a  tongh  surface,  and  the  bursting 
of  a  hard  crust,  by  inipiisoned  air  and  steam  expanded  by 
heat,  and  the  action  was  on  a  large  scale.  At  page  228  it  is 
said : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  dimeiision.s  of  tiie  lava,  its  utmost  lengtli 
from  the  voVauii,  along  tlie  channel  of  the  Skajitji  down  to  HnallBair 
in  Mrdiillaiid,  is  nltout  SO  inileH  ;  and  its  greatest  hreadlh.  in  the  low 
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country,  about  12  or  15  miles.  The  Hverfisfliot  branch  niay  be  about 
40  mileA  in  length,  and  7  at  its  utmost  breadth.  Its  height,  in  the 
level  country,  does  not  exceed  100  feet ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
Skapta  channel  it  is  not  less  than  600  feet  high." 

A  tract  of  about  1500  square  miles  was  covered  with 
fluid  lava  in  a  few  days  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  height  of 
moderate  hills,  and  that  amount  of  matter  was  pumped  out 
from  under  the  earth's  crust,  and  flowed  over  it^  leaving,  it 
must  be  assumed,  an  equal  hollow  beneath. 

It  is  hard  to  guess  what  is  the  power  of  an  engine  whose 
boiler  may  have  the  dimensions  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  or 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  whose  furnace  is  hot  enough  to  fuse 
lava. 

If  lava-bubbles  were  blown  by  steam  generated  in  small 
cracks  and  caverns,  what  would  the  steam  of  the  larger  cavern 
accomplish  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  roof? 

In  old  lava-streams  near  SkjaldbreiS  many  samples  of 
like  work  may  be  seen.  One  great  bubble,  as  big  as  a  cellar, 
with  a  roof  two  feet  thick,  has  a  large  open  angular  gap  in  the 
top.  It  was  burst,  and  the  keystone  of  the  arch  was  blown 
to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards,  where  it  now  rests  upside 
down.    It  must  weigh  some  tons. 

If  domes  on  a  biscuit  are  reproduced  in  lava  hundreds  of 
feet  thick,  similar  domes  of  greater  dimensions  may  build 
volcanoes  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  crusts  which  are 
seen  in  cliffs  along  the  coast  of  Iceland  may  roof  in  caverns 
from  which  Hecla  grew  ;  for  cones  of  like  shape  grew  from 
smaller  lava-crusts  at  My vatn.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  at  the 
works  of  the  big  engine,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  dissect  a  little 
one  ;  models  can  be  made  and  broken ;  and  cones  and  craters 
near  Myvatn  are  as  easily  seen  as  models. 

Chambers  abound.     Tubes  of  lava  like  Tintron  (p.  398) 


Lalao  abound  in  the  district.     Near  the  church  tuv  ei>in.*s  and  | 
I  craters  of  every  pattern. 

Some  are  truncated  coues,  with  a  cnuicid  hoUuw  in  tlia  | 
I  top  :  these  are  "cones  of  eniption"" — mere  ramparta  of  black 
l&othy  cinders  without  one  solid  block  or  stream  of  tava  a 
isidti.     Tlicy  are  n-gular  in  form,  and  grass  is  bi-ginning  to 
laproiit  on  their  eniuoth  sloping  sides.     liain  is  beginning  to 

irrow  tlie  slopo;  and  in  w-int^'r  tlie  mound  is  covered  M-ith  ] 
lanow.  The  little  volcano  ia  then  like  Sniufell,  or  any  other 
lliigh  cone  of  eruption.  The  shape  is  enough  to  betray  the 
l.«xtinct  volcano  in  the  Andes,  or  elsewhere.  In  this  case  a 
■  circular  rampart  of  anhes  conceals  the  tube  through  which  a 
■iionntain  nf  vapoui-s  and  atones  playtiL  Vesuvius  and  Uecla 
e  like  this  specimen.  It  would  bo  easy  to  cut  through  the 
hittlo  moond,  but  a  walk  of  a  few  yards  docs  eiiually  well. 

One  regular  tnincafcd  cone  of  eruption,  made  of  loose 
f  cinders,  stands  with  part  of  the  base  in  the  lake,  and  it  has 
been  tilted  bodily  to  one  side,  but  so  quietly  llmt  this  ni.umd 
of  loose  ashes  still  retains  it«  shape.  It  is  now  covered  by  a 
fine  sward.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater,  the  end  of  the  lava- 
tube,  tlirnuyh  which  the  fountain  played,  is  seen.  Six  strange 
wcird-lookiny  blocks  of  dark  rough  lava,  like  the  roof  of  the 
Tintixin  tube,  peep  thraugh  the  turf  like  a  circle  of  stones 
about  a  hero's  gmve.  These  mark  the  source  whence  the 
cinders  came — tlie  place  where  a  choked  tube  is  buried  under 
a  circul.ir  barrow,  which  a  minialui-e  volcano  piled  over  its 
own  head  befoif  it  cxi)ired.  If  the  mound  were  in  England 
it  might  pass  lor  a  work  of  art.  It  is  no  work  of  human 
skill,  but  a  sample  of  a  cone  of  eiui)tion — a  tool-mark  of  a 
natural  engine  worked  by  teiTestrial  radiation.  It  M'ould  bo 
eas\-  to  dig  out  the  bui'ied  tube,  but  a  walk  of  a  hundred  yards 
does  bettor. 
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Close  at  hand  is  another  specimen  of  the  tribe,  which  has 
not  grown  so  far  as  to  hide  the  lava  core  of  a  cone  of  erup- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  a  circular  mound  of  loose  ashes  stands 
a  truncated  cone  of  lava,  with  a  plain  on  the  top.  In  the 
middle  of  the  plain  is  a  depression,  with  a  set  of  radiating 
cracks,  and  round  the  edges  of  the  plain  is  a  raised  rim.  The 
work  stopped  at  the  stage  which  Vesuvius  had  reached. 
When  the  crater  was  full  to  the  brim  (p.  403),  it  was  like  the 
basin  of  the  Geyser  before  an  eruption  (p.  414) ;  and  the  last 
movement  was  downwards,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sealing-wax 
tube  described  above  (p.  406). 

In  the  first  of  these  three  mounds  the  tube  is  hidden  by 
the  stone  fountain  which  rose  from  it  and  fell  about  it ;  in 
the  second  the  end  of  the  pipe  projects  ;  in  the  last  case  the 
top  of  a  lava-cone  frozen  about  a  lava-spring,  the  frozen 
lava-pool  in  the  lava-crater,  and  the  choked  up  lava-tube, 
stand  together  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  of  projectiles,  which 
scattered  as  the  drops  are  scattered  from  the  craters  of 
springs,  or  from  boiling  water  anywhere.  If  the  power  had 
been  sufficient  to  keep  this  tube  open  and  continue  the  work, 
the  ring  of  ashes  would  have  risen  till  the  edge  of  the  tube 
was  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel,  like  that  which  surrounded 
the  tube  of  Vesuvius  in  1842  (p.  402).  But  the  power 
was  spent  before  this  hill  had  grown ;  the  fountains  ceased 
to  play,  the  spring  froze,  and  the  shape  remains  to  tell  its 
own  history  of  the  works  of  Frost  and  Fire,  This  lava- 
mound  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  glass-house  chimney; 
but  within  sight  of  it  is  a  mountain  of  the  very  same 
pattern,  which,  though  not  so  high  as  Vesuvius,  covers  more 
ground.  It  would  be  easy  to  quarry  a  hole  in  this  specimen, 
and  as  it  sounds  hollow,  there  may  be  a  chamber  within  the 
mound.     It  would  be  easy  to  cut  a  trench  through  the  circular 
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uioiuid  of  iislipa,  liut  sections  of  similar  mounds  are  close 
band. 

At  Bonn,  on  tlio  Rliiiie,  thu  seven  hills  are  larger  specimens 
of  this  class.  In  185;i  the  river  was  crossed  from  Bonn,  and 
sevei-al  of  the  hilla  were  scaled.  They  are  trancated  cones, 
with  plaina  on  the  top,  and  one  at  least  has  part  of  a  circular 
rampart  about  the  plain.  If  these  ever  were  surrounded  by 
rings  or  mounda  of  projected  ashes,  they  have  been  washed 
away  ;  but  ancient  lava-streams  which  flowed  from  these  old 
lava-apriugs  can  be  traced  along  the  slopes  opposite  Bonn. 
The  Castle  of  Godesberg  is  on  a  mound  of  tlie  same  descrip- 
tion ;  and  all  these  soiuid  hollow,  though  made  of  tock.  At 
Myvatn  small  lava-coiies  are  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  some 
are  in  fact  hollow  cones,  like  Tiutron. 

Many  of  these  have  no  mounds  of  ashes  about  them  ; 
others  have.  One  stands  in  a  ring  about  160  yards  across; 
the  lava-cone  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  it  has  a  circular  plain 
on  the  top,  with  a  rim  about  tlie  edge,  and  a  hollow  above  the 
place  where  the  tube  ought  to  be  ;  it  rings  hollow.  Tlie  sides 
are  steep,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reach  the  top.  The 
plain  seems  to  consist  of  balls  of  lava  as  big  as  grape-shot,  set 
in  frozen  lava  like  plums  in  pudding,  or  barley  in  broth. 
Close  at  hand  is  another  specimen  without  the  roof.  It  is 
about  nine  feet  high,  and  shaped  like  a  glass-house  or  a  lami>- 
shade  ;  it  is  made  of  rough  elinkery  lava,  and  rises  through  a 
j)Iain  of  cinders.  Near  it  is  another  about  the  same  size  and 
shape,  but  one  side  has  broken  down,  leaving  a  shell  about 
three  feet  thick. 

It  is  easy  to  creep  into  these  and  others  like  them.  In 
some  the  inner  surface  is  smoothed,  and  grooved,  and  plastered 
by  ftDuntains  of  va^TOUr  or  fluid,  which  first  blew  them  and 
then  spouted  through  them,  and  so  rifled  the  gun.     Close  to 
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one  of  these  a  lava-bomb  was  found  (p.  379).  Near  to  these 
are  domes  which  have  burst,  bubbles  which  have  not  burst, 
and  frozen  lava-springs,  with  a  dome  surroimded  by  frozen 
wrinkled  streams,  which  radiate  from  the  source. 

The  growth  of  a  volcanic  mound  is  thus  illustrated  by 
small  samples  in  all  stages,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  small 
engine  is  well  seen. 

A  lake  of  lava  froze  while  boiling.  Chambers  formed 
under  the  crust,  and  hot  vapours  which  made  the  chambers 
struggled  to  escape  from  them.  In  some  cases  a  bubble  was 
blown  ;  in  some  the  bubble  became  a  hollow  cone  ;  in  other 
cases  the  chamber  leaked.  Tubes  were  blown,  and  through 
them  springs  of  lava,  or  fountains  of  stony  froth  and  vapours, 
were  driven  by  the  earth's  radiation,  as  fountains  of  steam  and 
hot  water  are  driven  by  it  through  geyser  tubes. 

Large  specimens  of  like  work  are  in  Iceland,  and  may  be 
seen  in  a  couple  of  months. 

Near  My  vatn  is  Krabla ;  and  one  set  of  rocks  on  that 
mountain  appears  to  be  parts  of  a  hollow  cone  of  lava, 
through  which  hot  vapour  escaped  and  fused  the  inner  sur- 
face, to  make  obsidian.  The  place  was  seen  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  this  may  be  an  error. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  are  many  old  craters  and 
many  boiling  springs,  and  from  it  old  lava-streams  diverge  in 
many  directions. 

From  the  top  of  any  hill  in  this  neighbourhood  scores  of 
larger  cones  of  eruption  may  be  counted,  and  small  ones  may 
DC  reckoned  by  hundreds. 

In  crossing  the  island  from  Hecla,  by  way  of  Sprengisandr, 
still  larger  specimens  rise  up  through  snow  and  ice  on  all  sides. 

Hecla  is  a  cone  of  eruption,  and  round  the  base  of  it  are 
enormous  tracts  of  lava,  great  frozen  plains  without  a  blade 
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of  gi-nss,  io  which  strange  weini  solid  fountains  of  frozen  lavu 
stand  uji  like  black  niotiBterB  where  thoy  fi-oza  The  base  of 
HL'cIa  is  wide,  and  llie  crat«r  ia  small  in  proportion ;  another 
offort  would  finish  tlie  onne,  and  roof  the  tube  like  Tintron. 
Hut  the  tube  is  there,  though  buried  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
power  accumulates  sufficiently  it  will  buret,  as  it  did  a  few 
yi;ars  ago.  Mliure  it  will  burst  is  a  question  of  power  and 
rosistfuicG.  The  last  eruption  broke  oat  near  the  top,  and  a 
conaidernble  lava^tream  flowed  down  a  hollow,  froze  sud- 
denly, and  formed  cliiikunt.  The  only  substance  to  whicli 
these  can  bo  compared  is  "  pulled  bread " — cmmb  torn  to 
bits  and  bnkod  hard." 

All  down  tile  Sni^fell  peninsula,  on  both  sides,  are  coues 
aud  craters  of  many  shapes ;  but  speciniena  like  them  all  may 
be  found  at  Myvatu  in  a  morning's  walk. 

From  Helgafell  a  great  yellow  mountain  is  seen.  It  was 
ii  cone  and  crater  of  eruption ;  but  one  side  of  the  crater  burst 
out,  and  the  fallen  rubbish  makes  a  stream  of  heaps,  sorted 
apparently  by  a  wntei^flood.  I'erhaps  a  lava-stream  did  the 
work,  aud  is  buried  under  the  floats. 

At  the  heail  of  this  regiment  of  volcanoes  is  the  great  cone 
of  SuLvfell,  with  its  plains  of  basalt 

All  round  Fa.vi'fjord  are  small  lava-craters,  surrounded  by 
lava-stroanis,  which  rose  and  flowed  every  way  as  from  a 
spring.  One  of  these  is  Eldboi^  (fire  castle.)  It  is  made  of 
lava,  disposed  in  beds  which  dip  every  way  from  the  edge 
of  the  crater.  The  stone  is  sjwngy  and  brittle,  and  it  must 
have  seethed  like  Strokr  when  it  overflowed.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  great  cup  is  a  boss  of  liai-d  lavii,  the  crown  of  a  solid 
pillar,  which  froze  in  the  tube.  For  miles  around  this  frozen 
lava-spring  streams  radiate.  Tho  newest  are  clinkere,  piled 
•  Km-  ft  Hki-ti'li  of  Ht^la,  3in>  titlB-lai;.'.  vol.  i. 
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in  the  wildest  confusion.  To  climb  over  them  is  almost 
impossible.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  ground,  for  the  stones 
are  hidden  by  mosses  and  lichens,  and  feet  and  hands  slip  into 
unseen  rifts.  The  stones  move  easily,  and  break  ;  and  the  sur- 
face cuts  like  shivered  glass.  Older  and  larger  streams,  which 
came  from  this  source,  are  like  other  lavas  in  Iceland — com- 
pact, firm  stone,  with  a  wrinkled  surface.  At  a  guess,  the 
crater  at  Eldborg  may  be  about  400  yards  wide,  and  200  feet 
deep.  No  measurements  were  taken,  but  sketches  were  made. 
Most  of  the  valleys  which  drain  into  FaxeQord  have  small 
cones  of  eruption  and  streams  of  lava,  and  in  many  cases  the 
cone  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  far  larger  braken-down  crater, 
of  a  different  colour  and  make.  Each  of  these  woidd  be  a 
study,  but  ment^d  pictures  alone  were  brought  home  from  this 
region.  To  the  right  is  a  low  marshy  plain,  reaching  to  the 
sea ;  to  the  left,  tall  cliffs  of  bedded  igneous  rock,  with  faults 
and  fissures,  and  all  the  marks  of  weathering  old  and  new. 
As  the  day  wears  on,  glen  after  glen  opens  in  this  great  sea- 
wall ;  and  far  away  in  the  distance  a  bare  red  mound  glows 
like  a  heather  hill  in  autumn.  On  either  side  of  it  are  yellow 
hills,  fragments  of  the  old  cmter  ;  and  from  these,  down  the 
glen,  comes  a  stream,  black  and  gray  and  green,  like  a  peat- 
moss in  the  Highlands.  A  turn  brings  in  a  bright  silvery 
stream  of  water,  the  river  which  the  lava-stream  has  driven 
to  one  side.  All  that  will  grow  in  Iceland — birch,  fern,  moss, 
and  grass — grows  best  about  these  lava-streams.  Either  the 
black  colour  gathers  more  heat  from  the  sun,  or  the  debris  of 
lava  makes  good  soil,  or  there  is  a  store  of  earth-heat  in  the 
lava  which  warms  the  plants  like  a  flue  in  a  hothouse.  The 
only  specimen  of  mountain  ash  found  in  the  island  was  found 
near  Eldborg,  growing  on  modem  lava.  But  all  these  are  tiny 
si)rings  to  some  of  the  old  giants  of  their  race. 


Fnim  tbe  (Jeysera  to  Bniuar  is  a  ride  of  alxiut  forty  inili 
Tliii  way  leads  u]^)  hills,  to  the  left,  in  the  cut,  p.  409.  It  passes 
oviT  a  small  lava-streom,  far  lai^r  than  the  laigest  about  Vesu- 
vius, and  then  a  goaf  3  tiiwik  leads  out  of  a  glen  up  a  steep  slope 
tliroHgh  a  notch  in  another  range.  The  dry  course  of  a  bi 
or  !i  untural  rift  in  this  hill,  gives  a  section  of  tbe  country, 
hill  is  made  of  layers  of  ashes,  plastered  over  with  laro^ 
Tlie  rock  is  cracked,  aud  fall  of  holes ;  and  it  rings  hollow 
uuder  foot.  To  ride  over  it  is  like  riding  over  vaults,  and 
groat  hollows  are  open  where  the  sand  has  beeu  washed  away. 
At  the  top  of  tliis  strange  pass  the  edge  of  a  Inva-flooii  is 
nyiched,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Hrunar  tlio  track 
crosses  the  stream.  One  branch  of  it  flowed  to  Thingvalla. 
and  it  scetus  aa  if  part  of  it  reached  at  least  as  far  as 
Rwykjanes,  about  seventy  miles  away.  The  bottom  of  the  sett 
is  made  of  lava,  acconling  to  the  report  of  fishermen,  so  there  is 
no  certain  limit  to  the  flow.  At  p.  90,  voL  i,  is  a  view  from 
Thiiiffvallii.  In  the  ccnti-e  is  SkjaldbreiC,  and  the  way  from 
the  Geysei-s  to  Bruiiar  crosses  tbe  shoulder  of  tliat  dome  from 
right  to  left.  As  it  seems  the  lava  I'adiatcd  from  SkjaldbreiS ; 
and  that  inountaiii  is  a  frozen  spring,  the  top  of  the  pillar 
wliich  froze  in  the  tube  from  which  all  this  vast  flood  of 
molten  stone  rose  and  flowed.  But  if  so,  there  must  be  a 
chamber  in  )>roportion  left  somewhere  under  yround.  There 
is  no  cinder-heap  about  this  source  ;  it  overflowed  and  froze 
without  spouting,  for  lava-surfaces  are  weU  preserved  in  all 
directions.  Tliis  bill  is  from  4000  to  5000  feet  high,  but  no 
meaauremeuts  given  in  the  map. 

This  was  a  large  lava-spring  in  its  day,  but  the  older 
igneous  rocks  which  make  the  large  mountain  tracts  and  the 
whole  island  came  out  of  some  lai'ger  well  and  some  bij^r 
cistern.     It  may  be  that  the  broken  walls  of  rock  which  hem 
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in  Faxefjurd,  and  dip  away  from  it  with  tlu*  radiating  glens 
wliich  drain  into  the  fjord,  are  nniniants  of  a  crater  60  miles 
wide.  The  highest  mountains  in  the  world  are  volcanic, 
and  their  shapes  are  but  large  copies  of  mounds  at  Aty  vatn. 
A  force  now  active  raises  molten  stone  28,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  or  28  feet,  or  the  same  number  of  inches,  according  to 
the  amount  of  force  applied  ;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  the  force 
is  the  eai-th's  radiation,  resisted  and  controlled  by  gravitation. 
Far  out  at  sea,  the  Westman  Islands  are  cones  of  erup- 
tion like  those  which  abound  all  round  the  coast.  Some  are 
bare  ;  grass  grows  on  othei*s  ;  and  some  are  broken  all  i*ound 
by  the  sea.  The  cliffs  are  high,  and  give  beautiful  sections  of 
the  structure.  There  is  no  room  for  speculation  ;  the  facts  are 
there  patent  and  manifest,  drawn  in  coloured  lines  like  a  geo- 
logical section.  The  mounds  consist  of  layers  of  ashes,  tuff", 
and  overflows  of  lava,  which  rose  from  many  vents.  They 
seem  bent  in  every  possible  direction,  but  really  they  slope 
away  from  old  craters  w^hich  were  buried  by  later  eruptions, 
so  they  form  a  complicated  pattern  of  waving  lines.  Sealed 
tubes,  pillars  of  lava  now  frozen  where  lava-spiings  rose, 
are  seen  in  the  cliffs,  with  faults,  and  dykes  in  the  faults. 
These  are  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  mound,  and  they  ai^e 
not  bedded.  Millions  of  birds  rest  in  shelves  weathered  out 
of  the  stratified  series.  No  bird  can  perch  on  the  side  of  the 
hard  compact  lava,  which  froze  in  holes  and  chinks.  One  of 
these  islands,  Erlandsey,  is  a  study  in  itself.  No  drawing  can 
give  any  true  notion  of  its  complicated  structure  as  shown  in 
the  cliff ;  but  the  form  of  the  truncated  cone  which  rises  in 
the  middle  is  but  a  repetition  of  mounds  at  Myvatn.  Like 
forms  have  been  made  repeatedly  by  boiling  sealing-wax, 
water,  and  plaster;  and  sections  made  in  these  models  arc 
miniature  copies  of  the  structure  of  Erlandsey.     To  describe 
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each  model  of  n  whole  series  made,  in  order  to  copy 
the  foniis  dt'scribed  in  this  cliapter,  would  be  waste  < 
and  space.  Let  one  sample  suffice,  and  let  those  wl 
an  interest  in  the  sutject  cook  volcanoes  for  themselvt 

After  working  at  models  for  many  years  ;  after  thi 
chapters,  written  some  years  ago, had  been  rewritten  and  p 
the  following  arrangeineut  was  made,  with  the  intentioD 
tating  tilt*  forms  and  movements  of  hot  springs  and  vole 

An  iron  pan,  17  by  13  inches  wide,  and  2  deep,  was 
2i  inches  above  a  gas-bnraer,  with  4  rings,  of  a  du 
of  9  inches.  A  layer  of  fine  sand,  about  half  an  inch 
was  spread  over  the  centre  of  the  pan  above  the  burue 
a  ring  of  dry  pla3tei--of-Pttri3  was  made  about  the  sani 
pound  of  coarse  sealing-wax  was  laid  on  the  sand  Th 
was  lit,  and  the  sealing-wax  was  slowly  melted  upon  the 
It  boiled,  and  made  a  )>uoI  of  melted  wax  upon  a  fouQ<3 
pervious  to  water.  In  this  it  resembled  the  natural  arr 
ment  of  a  slioet  of  lava  upon  a  bed  of  dust,  whicli  recu 
often  in  volcanic  countries,  and  in  particular  at  the 
above  descrilwd  Q).  432).  When  all  the  wax  was  molt 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  dry  plaster,  through  wliicl 
sealing-wax  rose.  It  raised  domes,  and  burst  them,  as 
domes  are  burst  in  Iceland.  The  crown  of  the  arcli 
starred,  and  then  from  the  middle  of  the  star  a  bubble  of 
i-ose,  which  buret  and  ovei-flowed,  covering  the  plaster. 

This  resembles  a  jiossible  natural  arrangement.  A  h 
limestone  may  be  covered  by  hot  igneous  rocks  and  bui 
If  water  then  gets  to  quicklime  it  will  set.  Tlie  ci-aters 
formed  were  "craters  of  elevation."  Copies  of  like  fi 
constantly  recur  in  slags  and  lavas ;  and  according  to 
Buch  and  Piazzi  Smyth,  Monte  Somma  and  the  outer 
of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffc  were  so  raised  fi-om  under  the  se 
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To  get  more  power,  water  was  now  poured  in  round  the 
edge  of  the  pan,  and  more  plaster  was  dusted  in,  to  keep  the 
wax  in  the  middle.  When  this  charge  had  set,  there  remained 
a  plain  of  wet  plaster,  pervious  to  water,  surrounding  a  lot  of 
springs  of  boiling  wax,  which  covered  a  layer  of  sand.  The 
plaster  was  at  rest,  but  the  fusible  wax  heaved  and  swelled, 
and  burst  and  bubbled,  and  sank  down  again,  like  any 
other  boiling  material  from  metal  to  water.  By  adding 
cold  water  till  the  level  of  the  wax  was  reached,  these 
wax-springs  were  made  to  grow  and  become  tubes,  as 
in  the  experiment  (p.  406).  While  water  on  the  surface 
was  at  60°,  water  below  boiled  furiously,  and  steam  burst 
through  the  wax,  throwing  up  sand  through  miniature 
tubes,  which  communicated  with  steam  chambers.  In 
order  to  concentrate  the  power,  dry  plaster  was  poured  over 
all  vents  but  one,  and  there  steam  blew  off,  driving  out  wax, 
which  froze  in  the  water  when  it  flowed  down.  The  vessel 
was  now  filled  to  the  brim.  The  surface  water  was  at  100°, 
but  st^am  escaped  through  several  pipes  in  soft  wax,  which 
boiled  up  and  rose  more  than  an  inch  above  the  water.  A 
thermometer  placed  in  the  steam  rose  to  212°,  but  probably 
the  temperature  was  higher.  At  this  stage,  sand,  wax,  plaster, 
and  water,  were  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  by  steam, 
which  hissed  and  sputtered  through  this  miniature  crater. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crater  the  white  plaster  cracked, 
and  dykes  of  red  wax  rose,  while  fumes  from  the  wax  rose 
through  the  porous  plaster,  and  discoloured  it.  Tliese  fumes 
spread  in  the  air,  and  travelled  far ;  for  the  smell  of  wax  per- 
vaded the  housa  In  all  volcanic  countries  fumeroles  abound. 
In  particular,  near  the  Geysers,  fumes  rise  and  are  condensed 
amongst  the  ashes.  By  adding  cold  water  the  temperature 
was  kept  about  60°  to  100°.    Plaster  does  not  melt  at  212°, 
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so  wlifii  ii  Iiftiract  a  liiinl  sliL'll  was  formed  aboiil  a  fusible 
mass.  Sand  neither  melta  nor  sfts  ;  without  diggiiig  info 
the  moilnl  it  is  plain  that  a  chamber  was  thus  formed  eqvtiil 
to  the  amount  of  wax  and  sand  which  -was  driven  to  thf 
surface,  Wliere  the  roof  was  weak  and  fusible  it  sank  in, 
and  couea  of  plaster  and  mounds  of  wax  sank  into  the  cliief 
crater  anil  diwunwaifd.  So  cratei-s  of  crujition  have  disajK 
]ii>tir«d  after  rising;  Rhove  the  sea.  If  there  had  been  enough 
of  snnd  m  aand  cone  of  eruption  would  have  formed  about 
the  wax  tubes.  To  make  a  cup  and  cone,  drj'  phister  waa 
Kprinkled  about  the  crater.  Steam  and  boiling  wat^T  drove 
it  away  from  the  centre,  and  the  basin  and  mound  of  Uio 
Great  Geyser  were  copied  in  plaster.  "Wlien  the  first  layi^r 
had  set,  inort-  plastt-r  was  sprinkled  over  the  mound,  and  so 
it  grew.  But  when  it  had  grown  to  a  certain  height  the 
boiler  burHt,  and  a  new  crater  opened  in  a  starred  dome  veinfttl 
with  dykes  Water,  wax,  aand,  and  steam,  buret  out  and 
broke  up  the  crust,  tlirowing  balls  of  soft  wax  to  a  distance-. 
The  boiler  could  now  be  filled  by  pouring  water  into  one 
<if  tlie  crat<'rs,  and  so  a  good  head  of  steam-power  was  kept 
going.  By  shaking  dry  plaster  over  both,  two  truncated 
cones,  with  cups  and  pipes,  grew.  Boiling  water  rising 
through  wax  tubes  moved  on  a  definite  plan,  and  sorted  the 
loose  plaster,  which  set  and  took  a  cast  of  the  currents. 
Wlien  these  two  moinids  had  grown  so  high  that  the  pres- 
sure of  columns  of  wat«r  in  tliein  equalle<l  the  strength  of  the 
iKiiler,  it  burst  once  more,  and  a  tliird  crater  opened  at  a 
low  level  amongst  the  plaster.  Tlie  operation  waa  so  far 
completed  in  about  two  hours,  at  a  cost  of  about  80  feet 
nf  gas,  and  the  materials.  "Wlien  cooled,  water  stood  at  the 
same  level  in  all  tlie  pipes,  and  the  lowest  of  the  series  flowed 
as  a  cold  spring,  if  water  was  poured  into  any  of  the  rest. 
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They  all  coiniiiuuicated  with  each  other,  and  met  in  a  coiii- 
iiion  source.  But  when  the  model  was  heated  again,  water 
stood  at  various  levels,  and  rose  in  the  lai-ge  tubes  far  above 
the  edge  of  the  pan.  Moreover,  one  spring  was  always  hotter 
than  the  ixist;  it  boiled  first,  and  spouted  highest  of  the 
series.  A  model  once  made  works  for  a  long  time,  but  this 
one  was  doomed  to  destruction  from  the  firet :  the  toy  was 
broken  by  oveiturning  the  pan,  and  the  works  were  dissected. 
The  layer  of  sand  had  disappeared  ;  part  of  the  wax  had  taken 
the  shape  of  lava  clinkers ;  part  of  it  was  plastered  on  the 
roof  and  sides  of  a  steam  chamber  in  the  plaster,  and  formed 
the  lining  of  long  steam-i)ipes,  which  wound  about  through 
the  mass  ;  part  of  it  was  in  the  open  craters,  in  choked  tubes, 
and  in  hollow  cones,  which  rose  through  the  plaster,  but  did 
not  pierce  the  surface.  These  were  the  vents  which  were 
stopped  to  concentrate  the  power  at  one  spot.  The  roof  of 
the  chamber  was  so  shaped  that  most  of  tlie  steam  must  have 
gone  towards  the  pipe  in  which  the  water  was  hottest  It 
was  heated  and  forced  up  by  the  steam,  and  the  steam  took 
the  easiest  way  to  escape  from  the  gas  tii'e  which  worked 
this  engine.  So  far  this  model  illustrates  a  theoiy,  formed 
upon  a  careful  study  of  natural  forms.  On  the  outside  of  it 
were  upheaved  strata,  dome,  ovei-tiow,  and  fountain ;  cup, 
cone,  and  pipe ;  and  these  were  miniatures  of  movements 
and  forms  at  the  Geysers,  at  Myvatn,  and  elsewhere.  Inside 
were  tubes  and  chambers,  like  those  which  abound  in  the 
crusts  of  volcanic  bombs  (p.  379).  The  conclusion  arrived 
at,  so  far,  is  that  the  igneous  cmst  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mechanism  of  hot  springs  of  water  and  lava,  are  like  tliesc 
miniatures,  and  like  them  were  shaped  by  radiation  and  gravi- 
tation, directed  by  laws  which  govern  the  univers(\ 
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A  meutal  quality,  which  phrenologista  term  causiality,  drivec 
men  to  seek  causes.  In  I80I  aud  1862  this  tiim  of  miud 
drove  mauy  visitors  into  the  department  of  machinery  in 
motion  ;  they  were  attitictcd  by  sights  and  sounds  and  smells 
wliich  repelled  others.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  tliat  certaui 
bump3  on  their  heads  were  large  ;  they  certainly  had  like 
tastes,  and  they  formed  a  class.  Amongst  them  were  members 
of  all  classes  in  scicicty,  drawn  together  hy  a  common  wish  tc 
loam  liow  things  arc  made,  and  to  see  work  done.  One  who 
haunted  the  world's  fair  got  to  know  where  to  find  faces,  with 
certain  trains  of  thought  rainored  upon  them.  Simple 
wonder,  with  round  eyes,  staring  agape,  was  in  faces  clustered 
about  the  big  diamonds ;  amongst  the  engines,  even  wondei 
looked  somewhat  wise,  or  seemed  to  try. 

Tlie  rattling,  gi-inding,  clashing,  grating,  thumping  discord 
(if  many  fngines  spread  from  the  place.  Following  sound,  a 
diMir  was  reached,  and  thereabeara  of  electric  lightstruck  full 
into  the  eyes  like  a  stinging  dart  To  look  was  more  painful 
than  pleasant.  Most  men  blinked  and  rubhed  then-  dazzled 
i.'y(!s,  looked  puzzled,  and  stepped  out  of  the  line  of  fire  as 
soon  as  they  could.  Some  who  looked  too  long  injured  their 
siglit.  All  around  was  a  noisy  maze  of  wheels  and  axles, 
strings  and  bands,  rods  and  pistons,  whirling  and  tuniiug, 
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rising  and  falling,  advancing  and  retiring,  mo\dng  and  Lard 
at  work.  No  visitor  ever  hoped  to  comprehend  all  the  engines 
which  moved  and  worked  in  that  one  department ;  but  eveiy 
one  wlio  chose  to  think  could  find  whole  trains  of  causes 
there.  Those  who  went  far  enough  found  out  that  the  com- 
missioners supplied  steam-power  to  the  exhibitors  gratis. 

Without  striving  to  comprehend  the  maze,  it  was  easy  to 
look  through  it,  and  see,  beyond  it  all,  a  furnace-fire,  a  light, 
and  a  man's  thought — three  distant  links  in  a  vast  chain  of 
causes,  but  links  within  reach.  Leaving  the  first  idea  of 
the  exliibition,  and  the  spark  which  kindled  the  fire,  a  more 
immediate  cause  of  all  the  movements  was  in  a  boilei^fm'nace, 
and  one  result  of  this  Fire  was  Frost. 

One  engine  was  making  ice  all  day  long.  An  air-pump 
exhausted  a  vessel  so  as  to  lift  pressure  off  ether ;  the  ether 
boiled  and  expanded,  and  became  vapour,  which  the  air-pump 
removed,  to  be  condensed  elsewhere.  The  vessel  which  held 
ether  thus  boiling  at  a  reduced  pressure  was  under  salt  water, 
in  which  tins  filled  with  fresh  water  were  plunged.  In  these 
water  froze.  It  froze  first  next  the  tin,  and  the  solid  crusts 
grew  towards  each  other,  forcing  air  before  them,  so  as  to 
shape  chambers  and  tubes  in  a  transparent  shell  of  ice.  The 
last  drop  of  fluid  was  in  the  middle  of  each  *  shape,*  and  the 
shape  of  each  system  of  air-bubbles  showed  the  dii'ections  in 
which  force  had  acted.  The  furnace-fire  became  force,  and 
force  was  set  to  draw  heat  out  of  water  in  the  vapour  of 
ether  ;  and  so  this  engine  froze  water  because  water  was 
boiled.  One  day  a  rough-fisted  man  with  big  brows  and 
bright  eyes  watched  the  proceedings  in  silence  for  some  time, 
and  then  remarked  promiscuously  to  all  who  cared  to  hear, 
*•  I  Ve  seen  that  mony  a  time  in  the  pits."  "  That**  might  be 
seen  in  a  coal-pit  near  Glasgow  in  18G3.     Air  was  driven 
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down  to  the  "face'  by  a  Bteam-eti^iie.  It  was  compr 
a  pump,  and  in  long  pipes ;  Kod  heat  was  aqneezed  oat 
the  pump  and  the  pipes  were  woim.  When  the  con 
air  escaped  below,  it  expanded  and  took  up  heat  so  1 
vapour  froze  and  became  hoav-troBt  in  the  coal-pit. 
turned  into  foice  causea  &ost  in  some  casesL 

Leaving  all  the  apinniug  weaving,  grinding^ 
packing  folding,  hammering,  squeeEing,  carving, 
modelling  contrivances,  which  shared  in  the  force  of  « 
certain  engines  illustrate  parts  of  this  book ;  for  fiie  aad 
expansion  and  contraction,  were  set  to  move  air  and 
and  other  substances,  with  engines. 

Amongst  the  engines  were  many  for  blowing  i 
fumaoes.  These  howled  like  a  winter  storm  in  a  fc 
roared  as  they  only  can  roar.  A  hand  with  relaxed  i 
fluttered  like  a  flag  in  the  nozzle  of  the  bellowe^  a 
that  ur  is  a  fluid  of  sufBfiient  density  and  weight  to 
work  of  a  hurricane,  balance  a  column  of  mercuty,  an< 
an  engine.  Part  ol  the  force  caused  waves  in  the  air, 
produced  discordant  sounds;  part  of  it  made  harmony, 
the  great  oigans  were  blowu  by  engines.  The  foi-ce 
was  so  directed  as  to  move  air  in  many  ways ;  part 
force  produced  sound  waves  in  aii-,  part  of  it  moved  ci; 
of  aiv. 

Another  set  of  engines  lifted  water.  In  the  mid 
the  department,  a  broad  cascade  fell  over  a  tall  screen^ 
all  the  dash,  and  spray,  and  froth  of  a  bum  falling  < 
rock.  But  tliis  fall  had  no  burn  behind  it.  A  cent) 
pump  was  whirling  in  a  basin  ;  it  lifted  water  thro 
Hat  tube,  and  water  fell  over  the  edge  back  into  the 
Tliere,  from  constant  friction,  the  circulating  water 
warm  and  steamed     Fire,  turned  into  force,  caused 
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and  circulating  currents  to  move,  and  pai-t  of  the  force  became 
sensible  heat  again. 

Part  of  it  became  visible  light  in  the  electro-magnetic 
engine,  wliich  cast  sharp  arrows  of  light  and  rays  of  sensible 
heat  through  a  distant  doorway.  That  light  was  produced 
by  the  passage  of  a  powerful  electric  current  between  cai'bon 
points  (see  Introduction).  These  do  not  touch,  but  when 
they  approach  each  other,  they  become  intensely  hot,  and 
veiy  lummous.  Bright  crackling  sparks  then  fly  off  at  some 
angle  to  the  course  of  the  current,  and  these  sparks  describe 
paths  w^hich  depend  on  the  laws  wliich  govern  the  fliglit  of 
all  projectiles.  Many  were  gathered  when  cool.  Under  a 
microscope,  they  appear  as  minute  black  globules  with  a 
lustrous  glassy  surface,  with  cups  and  cones  and  cmters,  like 
other  sparks.  Some  of  these  adhere  to  carbons  wliich  have 
cooled,  and  they  too  are  spherical.*  After  many  complicated 
changes,  force  caused,  or  became  radiant  light,  heat,  and  mo- 
tion. Force  and  light  radiated  from  luminous  spheres,  and 
from  sparks  thrown  off  from  a  luminous  current. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  light  was  produced  by  passing 
the  current  along  a  stream  of  falling  mercurj\  f  Tliin  as  a  wire, 
it  flowed  continuously  till  the  electric  current  took  the  same 
path,  and  then  the  stream  burst  and  shone.  Globules  and 
jets  of  vapour  dashed  outwards,  driven  by  radiation.  This 
light  has  a  strange  ghastly  colour,  and  the  spectrum  is  peculiar ; 
the  breath  of  it  is  poison,  so  it  has  to  be  shown  through  a 
glass ;  the  fumes  condense  on  the  glass,  and  obscure  the 
light,  as  eai'th-light  is  hidden  by  the  earth's  crust  By  these 
electric  lights  all  the  chemical  and  other  results  of  photo- 
gmphy  are  produced.  One  fumace-fire  was  a  source  of  rays  : 
mys  took  mfiny  shapes  :  light,  heat,  cold,  waves,  sound,  elec- 

*  May  27,  1862.     Holmes'  lifilit.  f  Way's  liglit. 
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tricily ;  galvanic,  magnetic,  and  cliemical  actiou  ;  actmJBin, 
fusion,  subliiiiation,  mot.ioii,  condousatioii,  freezing,  reimlsioii, 
attraction,  work,  and  recording  forms,  were  all  found  at  this 
one  focus — this  one  Imuinoua  point  in  a.  maze  of  engines — 
this  source  of  rays. 

Tiie  forms  resulted  from  the  tumii^  of  a  wheel ;  from 
force,  from  a  spark,  and  from  human  will ;  for  the  action 
stopped  when  the  steam  was  turned  off  at  the  i;nd  uf  each  day. 

From  these  engines,  and  their  work,  it  appears  that  radia- 
tion and  gravitation  an;  mechanical  jiowers  which  men  can 
set  to  movL'  and  shape  gases,  fluids,  and  solids,  including  all 
niattei-fl  yet  found  in  the  earth  or  in  meteorites,  and  all  those 
which  spectrum  analysis  has  found  in  the  sun.  In  the  de- 
partment of  machinery  in  motion,  gravitation  and  light,  foix!« 
and  human  will,  could  be  seen  through  an  incomprehensible 
maze  of  engines  :— without  knowing  all  that  sprang  from  one 
thought,  and  all  that  made  it  grow,  this  much  could  be  seen. 
The  source  of  motion,  the  origin  of  force,  is  out  of  reach  ;  hut 
through  all  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  incomprehensible  engines 
which  move  in  space,  gravitation  and  light,  force  and  Divine 
will,  may  be  seen  even  with  dazzled  eyes. 

One  i-emota  cause  of  motion  seeius  to  be  in  rays  of  light. 

A  certain  clever  maker  of  filters  used  to  attract  custom  hy 
fdling  his  windows,  near  Temple-Bar  and  in  Kegent  Street, 
with  all  manner  of  quaint  waterworks.  One  contrivance  was 
a  fountain,  on  which  a  striped  ball  hung  susj>ended  under  a 
glass  shade.  It  hung  on  one  side  of  the  water-pillar,  it  turned 
horizontally  round  about  it,  and  while  it  turned  slowly  with 
the  sun,  or  "  widershins,"  as  the  case  might  be,  it  also  whirled 
rapidly  about  an  a.\is  of  its  own,  which  changed  ]>lace  con- 
tinually, but  apparently  on  a  definite  system.  Perhaps  the 
poles  clianged  also.     The  ball  had  tlii-ee  distinct  movements 
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at  least : — rotation  about  its  axis,  revolution  of  axis  about  the 
axis  of  the  fountain,  and  revolution  of  poles  about  some  un- 
known point  or  points.  Besides  these,  the  ball  and  the  foun- 
tain revolved  about  the  axis  of  the  earth  once  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  the  earth  and  this  little  satellite  have  been  round 
the  sun  many  times  since  the  satellite  was  first  observed  near 
Temple-Bar,  more  than  ten  years  ago.  In  these  regions 
the  ground  is  shaken  by  heavy  tralBRc ;  the  engine  was  dis- 
turbed, and  the  ball  fell  now  and  then.  When  it  did  the 
fountain  rose  higher,  struck  and  spread  upon  the  dome  of 
the  shade,  flowed  down  the  walls  of  it  into  a  marble  cup, 
and  into  a  pit,  where  it  disappeared.  Like  the  water,  the 
ball  fell  into  this  miniature  crater  and  rolled  to  the  bottom  of 
it  ;  but  there  it  fell  against  the  foimtain,  which  rose  through 
a  tiny  brass  pipe  in  the  midst  of  the  pit.  Struck  on  one 
side,  the  rolling  ball  rolled  the  other  way  ;  it  turned  like  a 
whipped  top,  and  it  soon  rose  again  whirling,  because  one  side 
of  it  was  lifted  faster  than  the  other  side  fell.  It  whirled  as 
the  water  circulated  from  the  fountain  in  the  middle  towards 
the  wet  circumference  where  streams  flowed  down ;  and  it 
rose  slowly  to  a  place  where  attraction  and  repulsion  were 
nearly  equal,  and  there  it  hung  balancing.  It  rose  or  fell 
an  inch  or  two  when  the  engine  was  disturbed,  or  when  it 
was  shaken  too  much  the  ball  fell  into  the  cup  ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  ball  has  kept  its  place  for  many  years. 
To  watch  it  was  pleasant  pastime  for  a  law  student  who  studied 
sparks,  but  never  could  see  the  beauty  of  **  scintilla  juris." 

Apparently  that  engine  was  worked  by  a  single  force, 
divided  and  diverted  so  as  to  make  it  act  like  two  opposing 
forces.  It  was  a  "gravitation  engine.''  The  foimtain  rose 
because  water  in  falling  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  pushed 
water  in  a  bent  pipe  out  of  the  way,  and  drove  it  up.     So 


till'  fouutaiu  was  i-epulled  by  tJte  earth's  attiactiou  tumeti 
hack  by  the  engineer  who  bad  learned  tt»  mauagt^  this  foi-ce. 
But  some  other  foi-ce  bad  lifted  the  weight ;  so  tliie  engine 
worked  by  two  forces,  and  the  sun's  rays  helped  the  earth's 
rays  to  lift  the  ball  when  it  fell  The  hand  wliich  winds  it 
up  moves  a  clock,  so  light  made  this  fount-ain  play. 

Tlie  ball  whirled  for  the  same  I'pflsons,  but  the  man  who 
made  it  whirl  could  uot  comprebeiid  its  movements,  and  no 
man  docs. 

One  of  the  best  mathematicians  of  the  day  is  wont  to 
BUcourage  and  amaze  "  young  men  from  the  country"  by 
showing  them,  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  physics, 
a  aeries  of  mechanical  tricks  which  (ire  explained  by  known 
laws  of  force  expressed  in  numbers,  or  in  symbols  which 
mean  numbers.  His  climax  is  to  spin  an  egg-shell — a  hollow 
oval  witli  a  big  end  and  a  little  one — upon  a  fountain,  with  tliis 
comment : — "  All  the  mathematicians  tiiat  ever  were  cauuot 
explain  that"  Nevertheless  the  youngest  members  of  the 
class  delight  to  repeat  the  experiment,  cliieHy  because  of  the 
splash.  They  can  reproduce  the  mo\-ements  without  fail,  and 
they  can  perceive  without  much  611011.  that  the  force  whic-Ii 
works  this  engine  is  the  converging  foroe  which  makes  a  stone 
fall,  and  sti'etches  a  j)]uiub-liue  at  every  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  ;  but  behind  that  force  is  the  other  whicli  raised  the 
weight — and  it  is  light. 

If  so  many  different  movements  result  from  movement 
towards  one  point,  and  from  the  action  of  one  force,  two 
opposite  forces  may  do  complicated  work.  If  experiment 
precedes  the  full  explanation  of  it,  the  most  ignorant  may 
try  what  forces  will  do  with  matter ;  for  the  wisest  can  do  no 
luore  when  lie  gets  to  unknown  ground. 

Learned  geographers,  geologists,  ami  famous  na\igators. 
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lately  met  to  settle  the  best  route  towards  the  North  Tole.  Tliey 
differed  as  to  the  i*oute,  but  all  agreed  that  the  pole  might  be 
reached.  Their  question  turned  on  the  movements  of  ice 
floating  in  a  revolving  ciix^umpolar  sea.  The  best  route  for  a 
ship  is  where  the  sea  is  most  open,  the  best  for  a  sledge  where 
ice  is  most  compact ;  and  that  question  turns  on  the  movements 
cf  floating  ice,  on  the  law  of  its  growth,  and  on  the  shape  of  the 
cup  w-hich  holds  it.  The  worst  route  for  a  ship  would  be  to  start 
about  lat.  36°  10'  X.,  long.  39°  W.,  where  the  last  iceberg  was 
seen  (chap,  xliii.),  and  to  sail  over  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  ice  abounds,  uj)  either  coast  of  Greenland,  against  the 
Arctic  Current,  through  heavy  ice  there.  The  best  would  be  to 
sail  after  the  warm  Equatorial  Gulf  Stream,  past  England  and 
Scandinavia,  to  S])itzbergen,  and  seek  for  oi)en  water  beyond. 
It  has  been  found  in  that  direction  (voL  i.  p.  363).  If  the  ice 
which  drifts  past  to  the  west  of  Iceland  comes  out  of  the  arctic 
basin,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  an  equal  open  space 
somewhere  in  the  basin,  and  the  most  probable  place  for  such 
an  opening  is  near  the  centre  of  revolution,  which  is  the  North 
Pole.  This  was  an  impoitant  subject ;  but  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  able  speakei^s,  in  addressing  a  grave  assemblage,  com- 
pared the  Arctic  Ocean  to  a  whirling  mop.  A  great  authority, 
who  thus  compared  great  things  with  small,  encouraged  one 
who  compared  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  a  top  and  a  whirling  mop 
in  chap,  xxvii.,  to  venture  further  on  the  same  path.  The  most 
ignorant  may  try  experiments,  even  though  he  must  leave 
their  explanation  to  those  who  are  better  informed. 

A  trundling  mop  is  an  old  and  apt  illustration  of  pure  cen- 
trifugal force.  If  turned  slowly  it  makes  little  splash ;  if  mpidly 
wOiirled,  water  radiates  from  it,  spreading  in  rings  of  spray; 
each  drop  sets  off  at  a  tangent  to  some  circle  described  about 
the  axis  of  the  whirling  mass,  by  some  part  of  it  which  holds 
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on  U)  thu  rest  with  a  liniier  gri]t.  Hut  wlmii  tlic  niuj)  spins 
lis  it  calTi!^,'e-wheel  turns,  vei-tically.  drops  d"  not  follow 
stroislit  pntha.  Hie  uentre  which  attracts  is  not  in  this 
ceiitiv  of  rotation  and  centrifugal  force,  but  in  the  earth's 
centre  ;  so  each  drop  describes  a  different  curve  when  a  mop 
is  trundled  vertically.  The  man  who  caii  calculate  the 
paths  of  these  projectiles  must  be  an  able  mathematician  ; 
bwt  any  child  can  make  the  projectiles  draw  part  of  their 
own  cuiTed  paths,  and  so  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  laws 
of  force. 

At  page  9G,  vol  i.,  is  a  drawing  made  by  a  drop  of  ink 
on  a  block  of  wood.  The  engraver  cut  away  the  bare  sur- 
face and  left  the  rest.  From  the  shape  it  i.^  easy  to  see  how 
the  fluid  moved,  to  see  that  these  drops  struck  the  tai^t  on 
which  they  splashed,  fairly,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane.  In 
fact,  they  fell  upon  a  block  laid  horizontally  to  catch  thetn, 
which  was  moved  aside  a  short  way  to  make  room  for 
each  new  drop.  If,  instead  of  thus  striking  a  plane  at  right 
angles,  a  drop  strikes  it  sideways,  it  takes  another  shape, 
which  gives  like  information  as  to  movements  and  directions 
of  force.  To  make  more  woodcuts  of  this  kind  would  be 
waste  of  trouble  and  cash,  for  anyone  may  drop  ink  from 
a  tube  and  slope  white  paper  at  various  angles  to  see  the 
effect. 

A  drop  is  spherical,  and  if  it  be  laid  on  paper  it  draws  its 
own  section,  and  dries  a  round  spot  If  it  falls  it  takes  a  new 
shape;  it  becomes  a  star  if  it  hits  fair;  an  oval  like  a  leaf 
with  prickles  round  the  edge  if  it  hits  the  surface  obliquely. 
Tlic  falling  drops  threw  off  little  drops,  and  some  of  these 
are  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  faster  it  moves,  and  the  more  it  hits  sideways,  (he 
longer  is  the  oval.     The  drop  is  moving  both  along  the  sui^ 
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face  and  towards  it ;  so,  when  it  moves  fast,  and  hits  a  sur- 
face at  a  very  small  inclination,  a  drop  becomes  a  very  long 
oval,  with  a  line  and  a  dot  in  front.  So  far  a  drop  recorded 
one  vertical  movement  and  one  reflection — a  movement  caused 
by  the  direct  force  which  makes  it  fall,  and  a  reflection  from 
the  paper.  A  fluid  may  then  be  made  to  draw  diagrams  of 
its  own  movements,  and  to  record  the  action  of  forces. 

In  the  case  of  a  mop,  turning  like  a  carriage-wheel, 
fluid  projectiles  are  moved  by  two  forces  at  least :  by  centrifu- 
gal force,  which  projects  them  at  a  tangent  to  a  circle,  described 
vertically  about  an  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  by  the  earth's  gra- 
vitation, which  may  be  taken  to  act  pei-pendicularly  in  ver- 
tical parallel  lines.  The  curves  which  result  may  be  learned 
by  trundling  a  mop  near  to  a  wall ;  by  watching  mud 
drops  thrown  by  wheels  against  carriage  windows  ;  by 
studying  mud  upon  house  windows  or  walls  in  a  street 
through  which  carriages  pass.  Some  years  ago  a  French 
philosopher  invented  a  very  clever  toy  called  the  gyvo- 
scope,  from  which,  amongst  other  things,  a  taste  for  spinning 
tops  grew.  One  man  furnished  the  public  with  *' patent 
metal  tops,"  copied  from  a  Japanese  pattern,  and  he  made  a 
small  fortune.  These  tops  were  set  to  draw  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  To  get  mop  curves  a  hole  was  made  in  a  white- 
washed w^all,  and  a  metal  top  was  spun  vertically,  so  that  it 
whirled  near  the  walL  A  saucer  of  ink  was  placed  under  it, 
and  raised  till  it  covered  the  whirling  edge.  The  result  was 
a  diagram  more  than  six  feet  wide,  which  showed  at  a  glance 
how  movement  along  straight  lines — tangents  drawn  from  the 
circumference  of  a  revolving  wheel  at  right  angles  to  a  spoke 
— gradually  bent  into  movements  towards  the  earth's  centre. 
Thousands  of  drops  drew  as  many  diagrams  on  the  wall.  It 
would  cost  a  lifetime  to  calculate  curves  which  fluid  projec- 
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nunK'Mt.    There  t)i«y  remain,  curves  d 


all  aiigleH  which  two  stmighl  lines  will  make  in  im<^  pi 
curvet  wliidh  vnrj'  as  the-  projectinf;  force  van'etl  m  dJr 
and  intensity.  Two  forc(«  drt-w  thesp  iliagnuns,  hut  tit 
not  upjMiiMt  ouch  othetr  directly.     Somt^tlitng  mow  vras  wi 

Rome  of  th«s8e  tops  will  spin  for  ten  minutes.  When 
horizontally,  projectiles  are  not  so  miicli  liistiirhed  b; 
fi&rtli's  nttmetion.  Lineit  drawn  liythem  cur\'o  downs 
lilcG  the  nl«  of  an  inuVirella  ;  but  they  are  not  bent  side 
A  top  with  a  disc  of  paiwr  on  it  was  spun  in  a  eoiicave 
to  keep  it  on  om\  HjKit.  and  a  Bheet  of  cardboanl  waa  p 
horizontally,  so  that  llie  edge  of  n  circidar  hole  in  the  m 
of  it  was  close  below  the  wlge  of  the  liisa  Ink  droppt 
whirling  paper  was  thrown  off,  and  fell  on  the  cordt 
obliquely.  The  result  was  a  diagiam  in  which  tliousaiu 
minute  drops  had  become  as  many  long  ovals,  with  loi^ 
in  fnint  A  niltT  laid  on  any  one  of  thew  touched  thff^ 
of  the  disc  of  paper,  when  it  was  pasted  over  the  hoi 
which  it  had  involved  So  far  the  experiment  only  dei 
strated  the  well-linown  effects  of  centrifugal  force  on  projecl 
This  diagram  was  drawn  by  two  forces ;  but  by  forces  ac 
in  different  planes.     Something  more  was  still  wanted. 

The  first  point  to  be  illustrated,  if  possible,  was  the  ac 
of  two  forces — one  pure  centrifugal  force,  the  other  a  J 
acting  from  the  centre  of  a  revolving  wheel,  as  a  volcar 
the  equator  acta  on  projectiles,  along  rays.  The  top,  wi' 
disc  of  paper,  was  spun  as  before,  and  a  drop  of  black  ink 
allowed  to  fall  on  it  near  the  centre.  It  described  brand 
spirals  from  KtoW.  as  it  moved  to  thecircumference,and  it 
off  at  tangents  from  W.  to  E  when  it  got  to  the  edge  and 
scattered  there.  Drops  of  red  ink  were  then  squirted  at  the  i 
of  the  disc  from  a  point  near  the  centre,  with  a  syringe. 


ti 
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this  case  tlie  i^ed  ink  was  driven  by  two  forces — by  one  which 
drove  it  away  from  tlie  centre  along  a  spoke ;  by  another 
which  tended  to  throw  it  at  right  angles  to  a  spoke  ;  and  drops 
of  red  ink  showed  tlie  direction  in  which  they  were  moving 
wlien  they  fell  on  the  plane.  A  ruler  laid  on  a  red  drop  did 
not  always  make  a  tangent  to  the  disc,  as  it  did  when  laid  on 
a  black  drop.  Within  a  parallelogram  drawn  upon  a  tangent 
and  a  ray,  the  red  lines  converged  upon  the  end  of  the  ray 
along  which  the  red  ink  was  projected. 

The  aim  of  this  spinning  was  to  get  opposing  forces  to  act 
in  one  plane  ; — centrifugal  and  centripetal,  radiating  and  con- 
verging forces : — and  gravitation,  still  acted  at  right  angles 
to  the  other  two.     Some  other  expedient  was  still  w^anted. 

Tlie  woodcut  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  disc  of  paper,  on  which 
black  and  red  ink  drew  curves,  as  described  above.  The 
shaded  border  is  red.  The  drops  are  fac-similes  of  droi)S 
which  were  projected  by  discs,  but  to  bring  them  witliin  tlie 
size  of  a  page  they  were  cut  out,  and  pasted  on  lines  whicli 
touch  points  on  the  disc,  at  which  drops  aimed  from  consi- 
derable distances. 

A  drop  of  black  ink  fell  at  A,  and  described  the  spiral 
figures  in  travelling  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
the  revolving  disc  of  paper.  One  portion  of  the  drop  travelled 
to  W,  making  a  turn  and  a  half,  and  it  was  projected  towards 

B.  There,  if  the  centre  of  attraction  had  also  been  the  centre 
of  revolution,  the  drop  would  have  been  attracted  towards  C. 
If,  instead  of  falling  on  the  paper  at  B,  it  had  returned  to 

C,  the  path  described  would  have  been  a  curve  drawn  within 
the  angle  W  B  C. 

A  drop  of  red  ink  was  projected  at  11  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  R  2,  and  part  of  it  travelled  to  R  3.     If  it  had 
VOL.  ir.  2  (.; 
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returned  to  R  4,  the  curve  described  would  have  been  con- 
tained within  the  angle  E  2,  3,  4 

The  first  might  be  called  a  trundling  mop  curve  ;  for  it  is 
a  result  of  centrifugal  force  and  gravitation.  The  second  is  a 
result  of  three  forces,  and  one  was  on  a  ray. 

From  this  diagram  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  stone  pro- 
jected vertically  from  a  volcano  at  the  equator  does  not  move 
off  at  a  tangent  to  the  circle  described  about  the  earth's  axis 
by  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  moves  oft*  on  a  line  which 
divides  the  right  angle  made  by  a  tangent  and  ray.  If  the 
radial  and  tangential  forces  produced  equal  velocities,  the  line 
would  divide  the  right  angle  equally,  and  the  stone  would  set 
oS"  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  eastwards. 
But  at  every  point  in  its  flight,  a  stone  is  pulled  sideways 
by  the  earth's  attraction,  as  a  drop  of  mud  is  pulled  do>vn 
when  thrown  up  by  a  carriage-wheel.  In  mop-curves  drawn 
on  a  wall  straight  lines  are  bent  by  gravitation.  The  straight 
line  is  bent  into  a  curve.  In  the  case  supposed  the  curve 
described  is  a  result  of  radiation,  centrifugal  force,  and 
gravitation — a  combination  of  force  acting  in  three  difierent 
directions  :  1,  from  centre  towards  circumference ;  2,  from  cir- 
cumference at  a  tangent  in  the  direction  of  revolution  W  R 
E  ;  and  3,  from  circumference  towards  the  common  centre  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  In  drawing  tliis  second  diagram, 
two  of  these  forces  acted  in  the  horizontal  plane  ;  the  tliird  at 
right  angles  to  that  plana  The  object  aimed  at  was  to  get 
forces  to  act,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  action  of  rays  opposed 
by  another  force.  A  volcanic  bomb  describes  a  curve  like  any 
other  projectile  cast  in  the  same  direction  with  equal  force  : 
the  path  of  every  projectile  is  matter  of  calculation  and 
of  speculation  till  the  experiment  is  tried  ;  but  without  cal- 
culation, it  seems  plain  that  a  bullet  aimed  at  the  zenith  point 


fmio  the  I'liuator  ought  U)  full  Ui  the  west  of  the  gun  ;  fiom 
either  jiole  into  the  yuu;  I'rom  iiuy  interniediate  latitude  to 
the  west,  ami  ut  some  place  further  from  the  nearest  pole 
than  the  starttng-point — soutli  or  north  : — and  west. 

In  the  diagram,  p.  450,  a  drop  tmvellfd  from  the  centre  to 
tlie  circumference  of  a  diac  of  pa]x!r  revolving  horizontally  in 
tho  direction  W  R  E,  as  tlie  plane  of  the  equator  does.  Ink 
travelled  fnim  A  through  W  to  11,  and  would  liave  moved 
towaids  C  in  the  direction  +,  if  atti'acted  towards  the  centre, 
The  point  A  also  moved  in  the  same  direction  about  the  axis. 
But  in  travelling  on  the  revolving  disc  from  A  to  W,  tliu  ink 
described  a  backward  curve.  The  paptr  and  every  point  u]>ou 
it,  and  ink  udherinif  to  it,  moved  W  RE,  but  ink  rolling  along 
the  paper  as  a  bullet  flies  through  the  atmosphere  moved  E  R 
I  W.  It  reached  a  larger  circle  on  which  points  moved  faster, 
it  each  stage. 

A  drop  of  ink  falls  perpendicularly.  It  may  be  so  dropped 
as  to  move  towards  the  axis  of  a  disc  revolving  vertically  in 
the  direction  W  K  K  In  moving  from  circumference  to  centre, 
it  moves  forward  witli  the  paper,  but  it  describes  a  curve  in 
the  backward  direction  E  E  W,  because  the  paper  moves  faster 
in  the  opposite  dii-eetionW  11 R  As  the  first  curve  was  drawn 
in  the  direction  W  tliroughout,  the  ink  always  lagged  behind 
the  paper,  liut  if  paper  moved  fa.ster  than  iuk,  the  point  A 
ivon  the  race  :  the  j^un  beat  the  bullet ;  it  could  not  return 
to  A,  but  to  some  point  behind  it,  or  to  the  west. 

A  drop  of  ink  fell  perjicndicularly  upon  the  point  A,  and 
a  drop  thrown  up  through  the  axis  would  return  into  it  Its 
own  centrifugal  force  does  not  disturb  the  path  of  a  rifled  shot. 
Between  the  equator  and  poles  of  a  glolw,  as  many  discs  revolve 
as  there  are  planes  at  right  angles  to  tlie  axis.  At  lat.  4o°, 
the  plane  of  revolution  and  a  plumb-line  make  an  angle  of  45°. 
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A  stouo  iiinied  Jit  the  ZL'uith,  driven  in  the  direction  R  by  a 
i-ay-force,  is  subjected  throughout  its  eoiii-sc  to  the  centrifugal 
lorce,  which  acts  in  tin'  direction  T  E,  or  towanU  the  equator. 


If  tills  R'iisoning  be  right,  the  longest  sloiw  of  cones  of  enii)- 
tion  in  the  noitliern  hemisphere  ought  to  be  south  and  west 
of  tlie  chief  craters,  and  in  the  soutliern  hemisphere  to  the 
north  and  west  Tolar  ice,  after  passing  Spitzbei^en,  goes  not 
to  Archangel,  southwards,  but  towanla  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, at  something  like  a  tangent,  to  the  circle  of  lat.  80  .  It 
goes  south  and  also  westwards.     It  describes  a  backward 


The  same  reasoning  applies  to  volcanic  bombs.  Ink,  in 
moving  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference  of  pajKjr, 
i-pvolving  in  the  direction  W  K  E,  doseribed  the  ciir\'c  A  W. 
Ijxvn  shaped  itself  into  like  cur^'es  in  tlie  specimens  at  p.  37tl. 
Xos.  1  and  2  revolve<l  in  the  direction  W  K  E,  No.  S  in  the 


cra\ 
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diii'ftion  E  R  W.  The  core  and  crust  make  btwkward  cur\'es 
(ill  the  impression),  like  the  curve  A  W  in  the  diagnim,  jx  450. 
The  longest  axia  of  chambers,  and  many  systems  of  chambera 
ill  concentric  layers,  have  the  aanie  curved  armngement.  If 
the  earth  has  a  like  structure,  a  majority  of  craters  ought  to  be 
found  to  the  west  of  the  chief  coues  of  eruption  at  the 
equator ;  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  the  south  and  west ;  in 
tlie  southern  hemisphere  to  the  north  and  west.  Oval  craters 
ought  to  have  like  bearings  for  their  longest  axes  ;  and  most 
of  the  matter  tlirown  out  ought  to  Ije  found  on  that  side. 

In  fact,  the  longest  slope  of  Etna  is  to  the  south  of  the 
highest  jwint,  and  most  of  the  matter  thrown  out  is  to  the 
soutli,  and  to  the  west  of  tlm  meridian  which  cuts  the  highest 
crater  (15"  K) 

Tile  longest  slope  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  ia  toiivarda  the  i 
ty  of  Naples  ahout  S.  55°  \V.  of  the  crater,  and  the  broken  ' 
ing  of  Somma  ia  open  to  the  south-west 

The  long  axis  of  Hccla,  lat  64°  N.,  bears  about  S.  60°  W. 
The  broken  crater  is  open  in  that  direction,  and  the  last  stream 
t.>f  lava  escaped  on  that  side,  and  flowed  that  way. 

At  Kralila  or  Kraflii,  GO"  K,  the  longest  sloi>e  is  to  the 
south  and  west.  Active  water-craters  and  the  latest  lava- 
streams  are  to  the  south-west  of  the  highest  point,  and  that 
is  a  risinnant  of  a  lai^e  crater  broken  down  on  the  south-west. 

The  longest  slope  of  Suiufell  has  similar  beaiings,  S.  80 
W.,  near  lat.  05"  N.     (See  map,  vol.  i.  p.  85.) 

So  fur  as  mcnioiy  and  rough  notes  and  sketches  serve, 
tills  rule  holds  good  for  all  the  lai^ge  ciatei's  noticed  in  Ice- 
land. Broken  crater  on  shoi-e  are  open  to  the  evening  sun, 
like  the  Faxefjoi-d.  TIic  eastern  edge  of  the  crater,  which 
is  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  is  also  highest.  Tliesc  big  guns 
arc  not  aimed  at  the  zenith,  but  at  some  point  to  the  south 
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and  west  of  it ;  and  charges  of  small  shot  fired  from  them 
have  fallen  chiefly  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  tubes  from 
which  they  were  thrown. 

So  far,  personal  observations  and  experiments  agi^ee,  and 
make  a  foundation  on  w^hich  to  build  a  theory.  Laws  of  force 
apply  to  matter  above  the  earth,  and  within  it ;  to  nebulae 
and  to  worlds,  to  atmospheres  and  oceans,  and  to  fluids  under 
crusts  ;  and  to  mops,  maps,  and  tops  when  they  spin. 

Bodies  propelled  by  rays  must  obey  the  same  laws  which 
govern  bullets  ;  and  volcanic  mountains  are  chiefly  built  of 
projectiles  shot  from  the  earth  through  tubes  by  rays  of  force. 

Since  these  pages  were  first  printed,  many  rude  experi- 
ments above-mentioned  have  been  repeated  with  good  machi- 
neiy  used  in  polishing  optical  instruments,  and  similar  fine 
work.* 

Some  eastern  artist  engraved  certain  cur\'e8  on  the  sun  in 
tlie  astronomical  symbol  copied  vol.  i  p.  21.  A  board  was 
made  to  turn  W.  S.  R  K,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun, 
tlie  earth,  and  the  solar  system,  that  is  against  the  hands  of  a 
watch  when  the  face  is  to  the  pole-star. 

1.  A  sheet  of  paper  was  nailed  on  the  board,  drops  of  ink 
were  placed  near  the  centre,  and  the  board  was  turned.  The 
ink  drew  curved  rays,  bent  as  they  are  in  the  symbol.  As  a 
potter's  wheel  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  human  inventions,  per- 
liaps  this  method  of  drawing  diagrams  is  old. 

2.  A  proof  of  the  map  p.  232,  voL  i.,  was  placed  with  the 
pole  in  tlie  centre  of  revolution.  Drops  of  ink  were  placed 
within  five  degrees  of  the  pole,  and  the  engine  was  started. 
A  drop  placed  at  90''  K  followed  the  arctic  current  on  the 
map,  touching  southern  capes  in  Spitzbergen  and  the  western 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  V.  and  F.  Darker,  of  9  Paradise  Row,  Lambetli, 
for  permission  to  use  their  machiner}'.    April  13,  1865. 
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point  of  iLulaiul  A  (in>|>  plaoffil  at  120"  E.  described  tlial 
curve  asaignecl  to  tin-  Bultic.  Cum-iit,  It  touched  the  nortliem 
i-iid  of  Novaya  Zerulya,  the  Wanuigcr  Fjord,  cmaseil  ScttndiDa- 
via,  skirted  the  westeru  coast,  ivud  passed  Scotland  from  the 
Moray  I-'irth  to  IlaiTa.  A  tliinl  drop  placed  180°  K  passed 
over  the  southeni  cud  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  aud  would  have  ' 
crossed  the  south  of  Kiijilaiid  if  ii  fold  in  the  paper  had  not   I 

I  .spoiled  the  curve. 
3.  A  proof  of  the  nm]i  at  the  end  of  vol.  i,  was  fixed  with 
a  di-op  of  ink  on  the  pole,  and  spun.     It  took  great  sjieed  to 
istart  this  drop,  but  when  it  did  move  it  drew  curves  wliicll   i 
closely  resemble,  but  do  uot  coincide  with,  curves  drawn  by 
hand  on  the  stone  from  wliicb  the  map  was  printed. 
4  To  test  the  effect  of  speed,  tlu-ee  dio^ra  in  succession 
*ero  placed  on  the  centre,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  wliirled  tliiice   I 
«(  different  rates.     The  curves  were  not  the  same,  but  very  i 
Jike,  ttiid  it  seemed  that  the  ink  hiul  started  ftijm  differenfe  f 
circles. 

■1.  To  lest  the  effect  of  distance  from  the  centre,  a  row  of 
diiips  wore  I'liieed  on  a  line  on  a  sheet  of  section  paper.  All 
till'  I'ln-ves  (lifrered.  A  second  row  was  placed  at  ciiual  dis- 
liinecs  iin  ii  line  at  riglit  angles  to  the  first,  and  the  pajier 
wnf  liirni'd  tlie  opposite  way.  Itevei^e  cun^es  crossed  near 
the  bisi.'ction  of  two  of  the  four  right  angles.  Tlie  figures 
l>iiK.luced  were  lieart-shaix'd,  or  like  the  ace  of  spades.  Those 
which  started  fioni  the  furthest  points  were  least  bent 

G.  A  speed  of  1200  revolutions  in  the  minute  gave  like 
n -suits. 

7.  Opjwsite  cur\-es  were  made  with  a  pencil  by  ruling  a  line 
ai^ninst  a  ruler,  from  circunifcrence  to  centre,  and  onwanla 
finm  centi-c  to  circumference  (sec  chap,  xxvii.) 

As  regards  a  fixed  line,  the  path  of  the  ink  was  a  ray  bent 
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fi^nvard  by  friction  against  the  paper ;  as  regards  a  moving 
radius,  it  was  in  a  ray  bent  backwards  by  inert  resistance. 

As  ink  moved  on  whirling  maps,  so  a  bit  of  floating  ice 
revolves  with  the  earth  and  makes  a  curve  south-eastwards 
on  some  imaginary  fixed  line  amongst  the  stars  :  it  is  earned 
round  by  friction,  and  repelled  by  centrifugal  force.  As 
regards  the  meridian  on  the  eartli^s  crust,  the  ice  describes  a 
backward  curve  south- westwards,  as  ink  did  on  the  maps. 
Some  eastern  astronomer  described  like  curves  on  the  sun's 
disc  :  they  are  repeated  on  ancient  sculptured  stones  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  something  like  the  curves  dmw^n  by  Maury  (vol.  i. 
]).  28)  have  been  found  in  photographs  of  the  sun  (end  of  voL  ii.) 

Centrifugal  force  acts  along  a  ray,  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference  of  a  revolving  plane,  and  friction  bends  the 
i-ay  forwards. 

Sticky  gum  water  di'oi)ped  on  a  top  spreads  along  rays, 
and  the  path  described  by  each  separate  drop  is  but  little 
bent.  The  paper  holds  it  fast,  and  canies  it  round  till  it  gets 
to  the  edge.  There  it  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  at  right  angles  to 
its  path  on  the  paper.  Ink,  which  is  more  fluid  and  less  sticky, 
radiates,  but  tlie  rays  are  more  bent  forwai'd  wiien  the  fluid 
is  sticky.  The  paper  slips  past  and  under  fluid ;  and  air, 
which  also  radiates  from  the  axis  at  slower  rat<3S,  holds  ink 
back.  The  path  of  ink  on  the  paper  is  more  bent.  In 
l»oth  cases  the  last  course  along  a  tangent  is  derived  from 
two  movements :  one  along  a  ray,  the  other  about  an  axis. 
The  paper  which  holds  together  makes  most  turns,  though 
urged  by  tlie  same  force  wliich  also  urges  gum  and  ink  and 
air  away  from  the  spindle  of  a  top. 

This  may  be  shown  in  many  ways.  A  shallow  round  card- 
l)oard  box  with  upright  sides  was  fixed  on  a  top  and  spun 
with  it.     Burning  sealing-wax  dropped  in  took  various  shapes 


B  it  cooled  aiiil  hanioued.     Part  of  it  set  iii  bent  lays,  wliich 
tarteil  from  a  ring,     Tlie  outer  crust  of  the  ring  was  irre^- 
I'rojectilea  thrown  from  this  circular  uoond  there  set  off  1 
LjBt  tangents  to  the  ring,  bit  the  side  of  the  box,  and  made  \ 
ickward  curves  where  they  stopped.      The   front  of   each  ; 
Kdrop  was  carried  furwnrd,  and  the  rest  stuck  on  spots  which 
■  followed  the  first  spot  struck.     The  target  waa  crossing  the   ' 
■line  of  tin?,  bo  fluid  bullets  made  long  oval  marks  on  the  up- 
I  tight  wall  of  the  box.     Any  projectile  must  curve  back  if 
ftsEWt  forward  from  the  edga  of  a  revolving  disc  through  still 
r  moving  with  the  disc  ;  and  for  that  reason  volcanic  pro- 
■jectiles  ought  to  fail  most  on  the  western  aide  of  the  ci'ater. 

By  thus  watching  the  effect  of  rotation  ou  hot  wax,  some 
[  notion  may  be  got  of  the  packing  of  the  earth's  viscid  and  fluid  I 
interior  within  a  freezing  crust  The  round  crust  formed 
in  a  ring,  and  the  fluid  was  urged  towards  it  by  pure  centri- 
fugal foree.  Gravitation  acted  at  right  angles  to  this  plane  ; 
the  effect  of  the  same  force  acting  towards  a  point  on  the  axis 
is  matier  of  calculation. 

Fliuiiiug  drops  of  wax  thrown  beyond  the  box  were  caught 
on  paper.  Some  which  liad  cooled  were  spherical,  like  iron 
sparks  ;  others  which  had  not  cooled  so  nmcli  flattened  where 
they  fell ;  and  the  long  axis  of  each  was  in  a  tangent  to  the 
rim  of  the  box  in  the  plane  of  the  Iiorizon.  In  the  vertical 
plane  each  projectile  described  a  curve.  Other  drops  fell  on 
water  and  froze  flat.  Their  structure  was  chambered  like 
other  Iiot  sparks.     Each  had  a  core  within  a  crust 

So  far  these  movements  and  forms  were  produced  by  a 
force  which  j^ulled  a  string  at  a  tangent  to  the  si)indlo  of  a 
toj),  and  by  a  radiating  foroe  which  fused  and  boiled  wax  ; 
and  the  hist  movement  was  a  tangent  to  the  outer  circle, 
which  Involved  about  the  axis. 
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The  next  step  was  to  try  the  effect  of  rotation,  so  as  to 
test  theories  as  to  tlie  interior  of  bodies  which  revolve  while 
changing  fi-om  a  fluid  to  a  solid  condition.  The  top  and  seal- 
ing-wax did  well  enough  ;  but  better  machinery  did  better 
work. 

1.  A  circular  cardboard  box,  with  upright  sides,  was  spun 
with  a  mass  of  thick  wet  plaster-of-Paris  in  it.  The  forms 
produced  were  founded  on  bent  rays. 

2.  Tlie  expcriuient  was  repeated  in  vessels  of  various 
shapes,  and  at  varj-iug  speed.  Forms  produced  were  like  those 
which  result  from  whirling  water  in  a  glass  bottle,  but  in  this 
case  a  plaster  cast  of  the  forces  employed  was  taken.  While 
wet,  the  plaster  was  a  reflector,  so  accurate  as  to  suggest  the 
making  of  metal  reflectors  by  the  same  process  somewhat 
modified. 

3.  An  elliptical  cardboaixi  box,  with  upright  sides  and  a 
cover,  was  nailed  on  and  spun  half  filled  with  fluid  plaster. 
One  end  of  the  ellipse  was  three  inches  from  the  centre,  the  other 
six  inches.  Tlie  long  diameter  was  nine  inches,  the  short  one  six. 
When  the  plaster  had  set  most  of  it  was  foimd  at  the  ends.  A 
circle  described  about  the  centre  of  revolution  touched  the 
base  of  a  cuiTed  wall,  which  reached  the  lid  and  filled  the  most 
distant  end.  At  the  other  end  was  another  wall :  it  was  curved 
in  j)lan  and  in  vertical  section,  but  not  concentric  with  the 
other  wall.  About  the  centre  of  revolution  was  a  low  moimd, 
from  which  waves  of  plaster  made  backward  cuitcs.  Enough 
was  done  to  prove  that  a  hollow  shell  of  fluid  may  form  inside 
a  solid  shell,  like  the  water  sphere  p.  353,  and  the  sparks, 
bombs,  and  meteorites  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  I  will 
not  even  attempt  to  name  the  cui-ves  which  were  thus  pixn 
duced  by  whirling  plaster-of-Paris  while  it  was  setting,  but 
immediate  causes  wei-e  plain  enough.     Centrifugal  and  cen- 


tn]H't«i  Ibrcfst,  an  eiiHme,  imd  a  imiu'e  Imud  turning  n  crank. 
wi'rt^  liiikn  in  the  (ihain  ;  Imt  powei-s  whicli  move  planets 
wen?  in  tlml  Riiiall  train  of  whirling  wlieela. 

Tlie  aim  of  all  these  devices  was  to  see  light  througli 
Bnyints.  For  lack  of  nieutal  machinery  with  which  to  cal- 
culate the  effects  of  ray-force,  machinery  iu  motion  was  Sft 
to  draw  diagrams  and  bnild  mncleis.  But  some  other  exj>e- 
ilient  was  still  wanting  to  show  the  action  of  rays. 
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CHAPTEIl    LVIII. 

FORCE — MOVEMENT — WORK — FORM. 

In  the  last  chapter  various  rude  expedients,  used  for  learning 
the  effects  of  rays  and  rotation,  were  described.  In  preceding 
chapters  attempts  were  made  to  show  that  certain  forms  and 
movements  result  from  certain  forms  of  force.  It  has  now 
to  be  shown  that,  under  certain  conditions,  radiation  causes 
rotation,  and  forms  which  result  from  that  form  of  force. 

Blazing  wax  di'opped  on  water  cools  suddenly,  and  the 
mass  radiates.  It  throws  off  streams  of  vapour,  and  the 
recoil  moves  the  parent  mass.  If  the  eruption  caused  by 
radiation  moves  off  from  the  centre  westwards,  the  mass 
moves  east.  When  the  eruption  is  at  a  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cumference, or  at  any  angle  less  than  a  right  angle  to  the 
tangent,  the  parent  mass  turns  on  its  axis.  In  this  case,  the 
movement  only  lasts  for  an  instant,  but  it  pi-oves  that  a  cool- 
ing mass  may  be  made  to  rotate  by  a  force  which  radiates 
from  within. 

Camphor  set  alight  and  afloat  runs  about  on  water,  and  it 
radiates  wliile  it  bums.  Gutta-percha,  varnish  of  various 
sorts,  and  many  substances,  move  about  when  heated  and 
free  to  move.     If  any  substance  will  float  and  hold  together, 
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and  yet  part  with  some  portion  of  its  mass  at  a  low  heat,  this 
action  would  be  better  shown  by  it. 

One  substance  of  this  kind  w^hirls.    Collodion  kept  for  a 


Inng  tiiiif  ill  an  ill-corkeil  Ixittlti  turns  into  a  LritUe  jelly.  It 
floats  io  wttttT,  a  viscoua  mass  in  a  tougli  crust,  a  soft  core  of 
ether  and  collodion  in  a  shell.  As  soon  as  the  ether  b^ina 
to  escape,  i?acli  mass  begins  to  move,  A  temperature  of  60", 
siitficient  to  boil  ether,  sets  up  radiation,  and  ray-force  causes 
rotation.  As  soon  as  rotation  begins,  the  direction  of  the 
escape  is  doteruiiiicd,  and  each  mass  of  collodion  whirls  so 
long  as  any  ether  is  left  in  it  When  all  the  force  is  spent, 
the  solid  remnant  sinks,  for  it  is  heavier  than  water. 

A  mass  becomes  globular  or  lenticular  at  first,  and 
moves  by  fits  and  starts.  This  is  an  effect  of  heat  In 
hot  water,  the  mass  becomes  a  hollow  shell,  whirls  and  often 
bursts.  Placed  in  sunlight,  the  masses  whirl  rapidly  ;  small 
hollow  sjilieres  of  collodion  filled  with  the  vapour  of  ether 
fonu  on  the  outside  and  burst,  and  many  of  these  are  thrown 
off.  At  each  cflort,  the  parent  mass  takes  a  fresh  start 
Sometimes  it  ruslios  off  whirling  in  one  direction,  while  the 
small  mass  whirls  off  the  other  way.  Generally,  each  mass 
rotates,  and  also  revolves  about  some  central  point.  Small 
miLsses  are  attracted  by  large  ones,  move  towards  them  when 
they  get  near,  and  are  whirled  off  again  when  the  pace  is 
sufficient  The  pace  slackens  gradually,  and  the  globular 
shape  often  changes  to  a  transjiarent  cup,  through  which 
chambers  and  globular  masses  of  fluid  collodion  and  ether 
may  still  be  seen.  After  the  force  seems  to  be  exhausted  in 
the  shade,  a  ray  of  sunshine  will  set  a  whole  fleet  of  tops 
spinning  faster  than  ever,  and  generally  in  the  old  direction. 
After  about  a  couple  of  hours,  the  charge  of  fluid,  in  a  hinip 
as  big  as  a  bean,  is  spent.  Then  the  whirling  stops,  and  the 
hard  collodion,  shrunk  and  shrivelled  like  a  parchci.1  pea,  sinks. 
Wiien  dried,  it  is  like  wrinkled  horn.  This  experiment  has 
been  repeatedly  tried,  in  all  weathers,  and  always  with  like 
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results.  The  force  is  a  ray-force — the  force  of  heat  in  tlie 
earth's  atmosphere,  which  drives  ether  away  as  the  earth's  in- 
ternal heat  drives  water  out  of  Strokr,  and  lava  and  ashes  out 
of  Etna.  In  a  bright  sun  the  shadow  of  ether  is  thrown  on  the 
basin  through  water,  and  the  eruptions  can  be  watched  flowing 
outwards  in  streams  which  curve  backwards  like  sealing-wax 
dropped  into  a  wliirling  box,  or  ink  on  a  top  (p.  450). 

A  like  result  is  produced  by  pouring  collodion  into  a  cir- 
cular tray  floating  on  water.  The  vessel  sails  about  without 
apparent  reason,  and  sometimes  it  whirls.  The  mechanical 
force  which  thus  overcomes  the  friction  of  wat<3r,  and  keeps  a 
mass  whirling  for  two  hours,  would  sufiice  to  spin  the  same 
mass  in  free  space  at  a  greater  rate  ;  and  motion  once  begim 
continues  there,  if  astronomers  are  right. 

The  principle  of  this  movement,  and  the  immediate  cause 
of  it,  are  sufficiently  plain :  to  explain  and  account  for  the 
eccentric  paths  of  bodies  of  irregular  shape,  thus  whirling  in 
water,  would  be  a  hard  task  for  any  one,  and  is  far  too  hard  for 
a  traveller  to  attempt.  But  rules  which  govern  movements 
caused  by  spinning  a  top  must  also  govern  those  caused  by 
ray-force  in  whirling  collodion,  and  in  rotating  worlds. 

If  the  collodion  turns  sunwise — south,  west ;  north,  east — 
which  it  generally  does  when  placed  in  sunlight,  it  also 
revolves  in  the  same  direction  about  some  point.  It  rotates 
sunwise  because  ether  escapes  the  other  way  at  first,  and 
probably  ether  takes  that  direction  because  the  shell  is 
thinnest  on  the  shady  side  where  the  heat  is  least,  and 
evaporation  not  so  fast  There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule,  for 
it  often  turns  "  widershins,"  as  the  world  turns. 

Other  substances  illustrate  this  action  of  ray-force.  Gutta- 
percha floats  on  water,  but  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloro- 
form sinks.    Heated  with  a  burning-glass  under  water,  a  mass 
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Ijoils,  leftjiH  u]>.  I'Vi'lmU's,  niiti  t.hrowi»  tttX  sniiill  sjilicivs  ;  soim- 
uf  winch  luiiig  imdi'i'  lliu  Hiiifaci;,  otliprs  rim;  iukI  full  aguii), 
othurfl  burst  and  HoBt  uI>ovo  the  surfoco  uf  tliu  wtiti;r.  Tlies^ 
discs  have  chambennl  iuteriors  in  a  ring,  aii<]  tlioir  stnictui*, 
though  complicattirl,  is  rogulmr.  Kopt  lu  n  slopiwrod  bottle 
this  substance  is  likt'  any  otlier  fluid ;  uxixiispd  to  sunlight, 
it  gi-ows  into  all  mannLT  of  quaint  shapus,  and  throws  off 
projectiles,  whilii  part  of  the  masH  cva|x)nitos,  and  the  rest 
1>ecome6  solid.  In  these  small  fxpcrinienta  light  actwl  as 
force,  and  caused  firet  radiation,  theji  rotation,  and  then  pro- 
jectiou  to  a  distance  at  angles  somewhci-e  Iwtween  a  tengont 
and  a  radius  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  which,  in  this  case,  was  a  ray  reaching  from  thu 
c-arth'B  centre  to  Loudon. 

If  rny-forco  will  cause  rotation,  any  rotating  body  will 
sei'vc  for  illustration  ;  and  for  lack  of  better  machinery,  a  top 
was  useil  to  see  the  effect  of  a  mass  rotating  in  a  fluid  at  rest. 

A  metal  top  was  spun  in  shallow  water,  so  that  tlie  disc 
was  in  air  aiul  the  spindle  sunk.  The  vessel  was  placed  on  a 
solid  ba.se,  where  tlie  sun  shone  on  the  water,  and  light  refleetctl 
(ui  the  Willi  showed  that  water  was  as  still  as  water  ever  is. 
Tho  whirling  spindle  set  up  a  system  of  waves,  which  refmcted 
and  ruflected  light,  and  cast  shadows.  Tlie  top  "  hummed," 
and  while  it  did  waves  were  small  and  of  strange  forma.  As 
the  sound  changed,  so  did  the  shape  of  the  waves.  They  were 
like  waves  which  accompany  sounds  made  by  rubbing  the 
finger  on  the  edge  of  a  glass.  Tiistantaneons  photography 
would  copy  these,  and  that  exiieiinient  may  be  tried  some 
day.*  Eesidea  these  sound-waves,  the  top  started  others, 
which  seemed  to  set  off  at  tangents,  and  they  spread  as  rings. 

*  Tli«sc  tliiiil  fonns  nn  beltiT  ilofinisl  llinii  ourviw  wliidi   uro  i'o|>iiHi  in 
sniiil  by  vibnitioDa  in  metal  pintt's. 
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Lights  reflected  from  them  seemed  to  revolve  about  the  top 
W.  N.  R  S.  W. ;  wliile  the  spindle  turned  the  other  way, 
\V.S.E.N.W.  Lights  and  shadows  thrown  on  a  wall  made  a 
complicated  pattern  of  curves,  turning  opposite  ways,  while 
they  receded  from  the  shadow  of  the  top  rapidly.  These 
were  also  reflected  from  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel  towards  the 
centre. 

The  revolving  spindle  also  started  a  system  of  slow  cur- 
rents in  the  water.  Buniing  sealing-wax  dropped  on  the  disc 
was  thrown  off,  and  fell  on  tlie  water.  Discs  of  wax  thrown 
off  by  the  top  floated,  and  showed  movements  at  the  surface. 
These  had  little  in  common  with  the  wave  systems.  The 
floats  moved  slowly,  in  curves,  W.  S.  R  N.  W.,  as  the  spindle 
moved.  They  also  approached  the  spindle  with  increasing 
velocity,  passed  it  swiftly,  and  retired,  slackening  their  pace 
gradually  till  they  reached  a  limit,  when  they  returned.  They 
seemed  to  describe  elliptical  paths.  The  spindle  was  in  one 
focus,  and  the  other  moved  round  it,  as  the  whole  system  did, 
W.  S.  R  N.  W. 

The  simplest  and  therefore  the  best  plan  for  showing 
these  movements  and  curves,  is  to  spin  a  metal  top  in  a  con- 
cave lens.  This  centre,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  round  tray, 
filled  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  water,  keeps  the  top  near 
one  spot  "Gold  paint"  may  be  got  at  any  artist's  shop. 
Dropped  upon  the  whirling  top,  this  fine  dust  is  thrown  off 
at  tangents,  and  where  it  falls  it  floats.  It  moves  round  the 
top  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  but  it  also  approaches  the 
spindle,  whirls  round  it,  and  sets  off  again.  The  nearer  a 
grain  of  dust  is  to  the  spindle,  the  faster  it  moves.  Tlie 
pattern  produced  is  like  a  series  of  rays  bent  Imckwards. 
The  whole  system  is  moving  one  way,  but  the  outside  do<\s 
not  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  and  seems  to  lag  behind.     When 
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the  111])  bL';^iis  to  lose  speeil,  the  apokes  liernl  the  other  way. 
forwarda  But  uvery  trial  givea  a  different  variety  of  the 
ttame  pattern ;  and  sometimes  eddies  near  the  outside  ttini 
the  other  way. 

To  nnmvel  that  tanglud  skein  of  whirling  cni-vcis  would 
be  as  hard  a  task  as  to  oxpkin  the  niovcmenta  of  an  egg-ahell 
whirling  on  a  fountain  :  but  the  fori*  which  pulled  a  string 
and  spun  the  top  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  which 
made  tlie  puzzle,  for  the  water  was  a  mirror  before  the  top 
waa  spun. 

Collodion  whirls  without  any  foi-ce  but  the  force  which 
]x)il8  ether,  and  it  whirls  fast  in  sunlight 

In  the  first  contrivance,  radiation  set  np  rotation  and 
kept  it  up  for  a  long  tima  In  this,  rotation  tirranged  a  fluid 
and  floating  solids ;  two  opposing  forces  acted  in  one  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  the  eart.h'8  gravitation  did  not  directly  intei^ 
fere  with  the  curves.  The  top  scattered  projectiles,  a«  it  t\U\ 
on  the  diagrams  above  described,  but  in  this  case  they  fell 
where  thi'y  could  move.  Some  force,  probably  friction,  at- 
tracted Ibeni  towards  the  spindle,  and  dragged  water  and 
dust  tnwaiiis  one  side  of  the  turning  cylinder.  It  raised  up  a 
small  mound  about  it.  Centrifngal  force  drove  water  away  at 
tangents  to  the  other  side.  The  wliole  moved  ui  one  direction 
about  an  axis,  and  sepnrate  parts  of  the  system  also  turned 
the  same  way  so  long  as  the  top  continued  to  spin. 

Acconling  to  works  on  astronomy,*  the  sun  and  the  solar 

system  also  turn  one  way.     If  seen  from  the  fi.xed  axis  of 

*  1.  They  (thp  planota)  movp  in  the  sums  ini-ariahle  dirpption  round  the 

mm  i  tlipir  course,  as  vipwwl  from  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  being  contrary 

to  tlie  lianrLi  of  a  n'nich 

2.  Tlioy  descrilw  oval  nr  elliptical  paths  round  the  sun— nol,  however, 
differiiiB  greatly  from  circlps.     .... 

3.  Their  orliits  are  moi'e  or  less  inclineil  tn  the  ecliptic 

6.  They  revive  upon  their  aies  in  the  same  way  an  the  earth 
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the  sun  bv  an  observer  with  his  head  towards  the  north,  tlie 
system  would  pass  towards  the  left,  for  it  moves  as  the  hands 
of  a  wat^h  move  when  the  back  of  it  is  towards  the  Great 
Bear,  or  the  face  of  it  is  turned  towards  the  Southern  Cn)ss. 

In  this  contrivance  movements  were  similar  and  in  the 
same  direction.  When  the  top  was  spun  by  pulling  the 
string  from  the  left  side  of  the  spindle,  everything  turned 
W.  S.  E.  N.  W.  '*  against  the  sun,"  as  sailors  say,  or  "  widershins.'' 
Radiation  caused  rotation :  rotation  spread  and  caused  re- 
volution about  an  axis.  Centrifugal  force  repelled,  but  some 
other  force  attracted  the  system,  and  it  revolved.  Systems 
of  waves  also  radiated  from  the  central  body,  and  they  seemed 
to  move  fastest  from  the  left  side  of  it,  because  they  started 
thence,  and  were  approaching.  The  waves  moved  swiftly, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  other  movements. 

One  aim  of  these  and  of  many  other  similar  contrivanceJi 
was  to  set  up  systems  of  radiating  waves,  in  order  to  watch 
their  eflFect  Light,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  an 
effect  of  waves  analogous  to  sound-waves.  But  if  there  be 
waves  there  must  also  be  something  material  in  which  waves 
can  be  propagated.  There  is  no  sound  when  a  bell  is  struck  in 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  But  if  there  be  some 
medium  in  space  through  which  light-waves  move,  it  ought 
to  obey  the  laws  of  motion  like  any  other  material — like  air,  or 
like  water.  If  these  waves  of  light  act  as  waves  of  force,  then 
force,  though  directed  by  a  spinning  top,  may  work  as  force 
does  when  it  radiates  from  a  whirling  star.  In  this  case  the 
waves  moved  faster  than  currents,  and  bodies  of  different 
weight  revolving  about  the  top  moved  at  different  rates  in 

6.  Agreeably  to  the  principles  of  gravitation,  their  vclo<'ity  is  greatest  at 
those  parts  of  their  orbit  which  lie  nearest  the  sun.     .     .     .     . 

Hind  quote<l,  p.  13.  A  Hnndlxnil'  of  Antronomy,  by  George  F,  </hani- 
iM'rs,  F.K.CI.S.     Ixjndon,  1861. 
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lUfTeroiit  cui'vos.  In  the  cullodioii  experiment  tlie  wliirliiig 
resulted  from  roy-force.  It  has  yet  to  bo  piuved  tliat  rays 
of  force  do  accompany  rays  of  liglit ;  and  one  way  to  learn 
that  fact  18  the  old  patli  to  a  forge. 

There  sights  and  sounds  prove  that  force  b  active.  The 
»ky  glowa  ;  tlie  liiss  of  steam,  the  duut  and  thud  of  ham- 
mera,  the  cra.ih  and  clang  of  iron  bars,  the  rattle  of  wheels, 
fill  the  air  with  wtives  of  discord.  Thirsty  gtunts  in  armour, 
with  vizors  of  »t<.'e!  wire,  stand  in  a  spray  of  iron  sparks  uear 
tho  hamracrs.  They  ar«!  of  tho  class  who  aro  now  on  strike, 
nnd  they  earn  their  high  waj-oH,  for  tlieir  lives  arc  short,  if 
they  are  merry  while  they  last  With  a  loud  warning  ahout, 
an  eager  lioy  chains  up  witli  a  white-hot,  biasing,  8|>uttering 
mass  of  puddled  iron  to  feed  the  hammer ;  and  it  may  be 
that  anotliLiT  urchin  charges  the  other  way,  trailing  a  red  ingot 
to  feed  the  i-ollers.  Every  one  must  take  care  of  himself  in 
this  den  of  fire.  A  giant  in  steel  boots  grips  the  puddler's  ball 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  with  a  dextemus  whirl  and  awing 
it  flies  glowing  through  the  air,  and  lands  on  the  anvil.  There 
it  is  crushed  and  squeezed  till  slag  flows  out  of  it  like  M'atcr 
from  a  s[Kinge.  The  mass  is  chambered  like  some  meteorites. 
Wlien  the  blow  conies,  sparks  radiate  like  rays  from  a  star  ; 
and  each  in  turn  radiates  light,  heat,  and  force  ;  for  the  sparks 
hiss  when  they  touch  water,  and  they  bum  skin  and  clothes. 
Great  scissors  gape,  and  nibble  off  the  end  of  a  steel  bar,  as  a 
horse  bites  a  carrot.  Another  pair  of  steel  jaws  may  be  found 
champing  the  air  at  your  elbow,  and  when  that  mouth  gets  a 
bar  to  bite  instead  of  a  bone,  it  snajis  it  off  with  a  crunch,  and 
gapes  for  more.  Still  lai^er  shears  shred  boiler-plates  like 
silk.  At  the  rollers,  a  block  goes  in  and  a  bar  comes  out, 
streaming  with  fluid  slag  squeezed  out.  The  iron  comes 
charging  over  iron  plates,  like  a  red  snake  uncoiling  ;   a  boy 
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seizes  tlie  head,  and  turns  it  back,  and  the  bar  comes  out  as 
thin  as  an  eel  or  a  ribbon.  A  few  more  turns  and  it  would 
be  a  wire.  It  is  no  place  to  dream  in,  but  there  is  plenty  to 
see  by  this  furnace-light 

If  the  engine  is  worked  by  steam-power,  then  all  the  force 
came  out  of  the  boiler-fire,  and  went  towards  the  earth  :  if 
worked  by  water-power,  rays,  which  work  the  atmosphere, 
lifted  water  and  poured  it  into  the  milldam.  So  in  a  forge,  as 
elsewhere,  pait  of  the  force  used  was  in  rays  of  light. 

When  a  large  casting  is  to  be  made,  a  furnace  is  tapped, 
and  tons  of  metal  are  run  off  into  great  vessels,  lined  with  clay, 
as  men  rim  ale  from  a  vat.  It  often  happens  that  the  metal 
is  too  hot  for  immediate  use,  and  it  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
while  in  its  great  caldron.  It  is  a  beautiful  object  Tlie  sur- 
face is  in  constant  motion,  and  it  shines  and  glowa  Creamy 
red  islets  form  on  it,  and  move  rapidly,  while  shining  lanes  of 
bright  metal  curl  and  twine  beautiful  patterns  of  coloured 
light.  The  smooth  hot  fluid  is  darker  than  the  scum  next 
above  it,  and  the  highest  points  darken  before  the  scum.  Every 
moment  some  bright  spark  flies  off,  whirling  and  shining  like 
a  star ;  each  describes  a  luminous  curve  in  the  air,  and  some 
bui-st  like  rockets  and  scatter  a  spray  of  light  Tliere  is  a 
force  in  the  fluid,  and  it  radiates  like  rays  of  light 

If  it  were  free  to  move,  iron  would  revolve,  because  collo- 
dion and  other  substances  move  and  revolve  when  they  cast 
off  projectilea 

To  cool  the  iron,  cold  scrap-iron  is  sometimes  dropped  in, 
and  these  masses  float  deep  and  melt  as  ice  does  in  boiling 
water,  or  sink  if  the  solid  is  heavier  than  the  fluid.  These 
are  sometimes  wet,  and  when  they  are,  water  explodes  and 
drops  of  iron  are  cast  whirling  to  great  distances  by  steam. 
The  power  still  radiates,  but  it  acts  more  powerfully  on  this 
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substance.  Tlie  snuic  uiiiuiiiil  uf  nty-fyix;i:'  in-oduces  diflei-ent 
rates  of  expausiou  ;  but  tliia  tuition,  liku  tlii-  first,  shapes  pi»- 
jectiles,  auil  thi-owa  thciu  away  froui  a  liot  masa  of  inm. 
It  radiates : — it  ttliiiies,  it  is  hot,  aud  it  throws  off  sparks. 

Before  irou  is  run  to  be  made  into  shot  Hiid  ehell  at  Wool- 
wich, the  slag  which  floats  in  the  funiace,  like  oil  on  wattir,  is 
ruu  from  the  other  side.  It  pours  down  and  freezes  like  a 
hollow  icicle  where  it  falls,  but  a  lai^e  mouud  of  it  yrows  be- 
foni  thu  day  is  done.  In  it  is  a  maga>une  of  my-foi-ce.  While 
the  mound  is  hot,  it  throws  off  a  spray  of  shining  drops.  As 
the  mass  cools,  these  get  smaller  and  do  not  fly  so  far.  Some 
about  the  size  of  No.  G  shot  were  thrown  more  than  twenty 
feet  at  first,  but  after  ten  minutes  the  range  was  only  two  or 
three  feet,  and  in  half  an  hi'ur  the  distances  traversed  could 
be  measured  by  inches.  It  was  a  magazine,  but  not  an  in- 
exhaUBtible  magazine  of  foRiti. 

A  ton  of  iron  throws  shot  and  shell  tlirough  tubes  in  a 
erust,  as  the  earth  does.  Hot  slag  does  the  same ;  and  when 
the  slag  is  broken,  tlie  guns  may  be  found  aiming  at  the  sky, 
as  volcanoes  ilo.  In  some  of  these,  half-made  shot  may  be 
found  also. 

They  are  generaUy  egg-shaped  chambei's  with  the  small 
end  uppennost,  and  the  sli^;  is  often  spongy  near  the  large 
end.  After  the  slag  has  ceased  to  fire  these  volleys  the  sur- 
face turns  dusky  red,  and  darkens.  If  water  is  thrown  on  at 
tliis  stage  the  crust  blackens  and  contracts,  water  boils  above 
and  in  cracks,  and  Huid  under  the  crust  often  wells  up  as  a 
shining  spring  •<{'  lava  wells  »ip  from  under  the  dark  crust 
in  which  hot  springs  hoil  in  Iceland.  The  projectiles  now 
are  dn>ps  of  liot  water,  or  fragments  ui'ged  by  steam  ;  the  old 
guM.s  are  changed  into  stcam-gtins  ;  but  force  which  drives  the 
shot  is  in  the  slag,  and  it  I'adiates.     ^Vhen  the  ci-ust  is  broken 
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it  shines  as  the  earth  shines  when  a  lava-spring  is  driven  up 
by  ray-force. 

As  the  charge  of  force  is  expended,  the  action  decreases ; 
and  when  tlie  mass  is  as  cold  as  the  space  about  it  the  move- 
ment ends.  Till  that  balance  is  reached  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation is  overcome  by  the  opposite  force,  which  radiates 
where  light  shines  from  a  furnace,  or  from  the  earth. 

Where  electro-magnetic  light,  earth-light,  and  furnace-light 
shine,  there  also  force  radiates.  Lava,  silver,  iron,  slag,  all 
radiate  force,  when  they  radiate  light,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
also  are  accompanied  by  mechanical  force. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  earth's  crust  and 
absorbed  by  it,  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean,  at  a  distance 
of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  or  at  some  other  less  enormous 
distance  according  to  recent  discoveries,  cause  radiating 
movements.  Solar  rays  furnish  most  of  the  power  to  engines, 
whose  tool-marks  are  denudation  and  deposition.  The  same 
rays,  reflected  from  a  rough  convex  surface  in  the  moon,  and 
therefore  greatly  dispersed,  still  act  as  force,  for  they  move 
the  index  of  a  thermometer,  l^iazzi  Smyth  when  on  the 
shoulder  of  Tenerifie,  and  above  the  clouds,  got  a  black  bulb 
thermometer  up  to  212*"  in  the  sun's  dii-ect  rays:  he  got  about 
half  as  much  heat  from  the  moon  as  he  got  from  a  candle  on 
a  stool  at  a  distance  of  15  feet.* 

Xo  thermometer  yet  contrived  will  measure  heat  reflected 
from  distant  planets  ;  none  will  measure  heat  reflected  from 
a  window  in  Calais,  and  radiated  from  the  electric  light  on 
the  English  coast ;  but  nevertheless  heat-rays  cross  the  Channel 
with  beams  of  light. 

The  air  gets  colder  the  higher  we  go,  and  hotter  as  we 
descend,  but  the  sun's  rays  get  hotter  and  brighter  as  the  air 

•  P.  231.     Tcneriffc,  1858.     Uudon.     By  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  eU\  etr. 
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clears.  At  p.  487  is  a  diiigi-ain  drawn  by  the  sun,  wliicli 
proves  that  the  atmosphere  obsorhs  the  light,  the  heat,  thi? 
burning  power,  and  the  mechanical  force  of  rays. 

II'  the  aun'e  rays  so  act  at  this  distance,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  they  must  also  act  aa  ray-force  at  their  source  in  the 
sun.  If  they  do  so  act,  thon  visible  fonns  on  thii  sun's  disc 
ought  to  bo  a  legible  iadex.  In  order  to  learn  that  alphabet, 
the  auu's  rays  must  bo  set  to  work. 

In  order  tu  prove  tliat  rays  of  mechanical  force  da  accom- 
pany the  sun's  rays,  they  were  set  to  make  pictures,  to  car\'e 
wfHid,  to  model  wax,  and  to  move  machinery. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sun  was  ant  to  make  photographic 
portraits  of  himself,  aud  these  are  some  of  the  expedients 
used  instead  of  an  observatory : — 

On  the  flat  top  of  an  out-house  in  a  garden  a  mirror 
was  placed  in  a  flower-pot,  and  so  fixed  as  to  reflect  the 
aim's  rays  downwai-da  through  a  hole.  The  first  flower-pot 
was  placed  on  a  second  turned  upside  down,  so  the  sun's 
reflected  mys  jiassed  down  thnjugh  a  diaphragm.  Tliis 
arrangement  stood  over  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  over  it 
the  k'lis  of  a  telescope  was  laid  flat  I5y  it  the  rays  were 
Vffractcd  to  a  focus  in  a  dark  room.  The  image  formed 
was  about  tJie  size  of  a  BB  shot,  and  it  had  to  be  mag- 
nified. ISelow  the  focus  an  iron  retort-stand  was  placed,  and 
in  it  a  j-plate  lens  by  Koss  was  fixed.  The  second  lens 
formed  a  second  image.  By  varying  the  distance  between 
lens  and  object,  the  size  and  place  of  an  image  can  be 
varied.  If  the  lens  is  near  the  object,  the  image  is  far 
from  it,  and  lai^r  than  the  object ;  wlien  the  lens  is  far  from 
Ihe  object,  and  i-ays  ai-e  nearly  jiarallel,  the  image  formed  is 
near  the  lens,  and  smaller  tlian  the  object.  The  inn^^e  formed 
by  the  first  lens  was  snuillcr  than  the  sun,  which  was  the 
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(object,  because  the  sun's  rays  arc  nearly  parallel  at  this  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  From  that  image  rays  diverged,  visibly 
if  air  was  misty  or  smoky  in  the  room.  The  second  lens, 
and  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  were  so  placed  as  to  form  and 
catch  an  image  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  object  to  be  mag- 
nified, which  was  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  focus  of  the 
first  lens.  In  shorty  the  photographic  lens  was  an  eye-piece. 
A  common  telescope  fixed  in  a  window-shutter,  and  aimed  at 
the  sun,  will  give  a  magnified  image,  by  sliding  the  draw-tube 
till  the  focus  is  found  for  any  screen,  but  the  vertical  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  a  puri)ose. 

The  distances  having  been  found,  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
with  a  hole  in  it  was  fixed  upon  the  iron  shaft  of  the  retort- 
stand,  and  tlie  light  was  shut  oft*. 

A  collodion  plate  was  then  substituted  for  the  white  paper, 
and  the  card  was  whirled  through  the  beam  of  light ;  so  that 
light  passed  through  the  hole  during  some  fraction  of  a 
second. 

A  copy  of  the  best  result  obtained  is  at  the  end.  It  is  a 
negative  on  glass,  so  developed  as  to  whit<in  it.  The  collodion 
film  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  black  oil-paint,  and  backed 
with  blotting-paper.  It  tells  light  on  a  dark  gromid,  and  is 
a  portrait  of  the  sun  drawn  by  himself  in  black  and  white. 
The  first  mirror  tried  was  silvered  glass  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  it  gave  a  double  image  ;  the  second  was  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glass,  backed  with  black  paint,  to  absorb  one  of  the  reflections. 
It  is  very  easy  to  describe  this  contrivance ;  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  work  it.  The  sun  would  not  stand  still,  and 
the  reflected  rays  moved  ;  the  image  moved  ;  the  place  for  the 
screen  changed  at  every  moment ;  clouds  got  in  the  way  at 
the  instant  when  all  was  adjusted  ;  and  when  the  cloud  had 
passed,  the  sun  was  out  of  the  fiehl  till  the  mirror  was  set 
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agiiiiL  Late  in  tirn  day,  tlie  sud  got  eutan^led  iu  a  tree,  aud 
he  hid  behind  smoky  chimneys  in  the  morning.  A  bright 
morning  often  changet!  to  a  cloudy  noon.  Besides  all  these 
difficulties,  the  ordinary  ills  of  pliotography  interfered  ;  and 
lastly,  when  all  was  done,  a  tidy  housemaid  starred  the  glass 
of  the  picture  now  engraved. 

Fourteen  pictures  survive,  and  no  two  are  alike.  In  those 
which  have  double  imsges  cun'es  and  other  forms  are  re- 
peated with  more  or  less  intensity,  but  the  forms  iire  the  same. 
They  do  not  result  from  photographic  manipulation,  but  from 
something  beyond  the  mirror  which  doubled  the  reflection. 
Two  pictures  were  taken  on  one  glass,  by  passing  the  sci-een 
through  the  beam  of  light  a  second  time,  after  waiting  long 
enough  for  the  image  to  move  its  own  breadth.  Even  these 
do  not  tally,  for  clouds  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  London 
smoke  interfered  ;  but  enough  remaini'd  to  show  that  the 
forms  copied  are  beyond  the  clouds,  for  pai'ts  of  the  forms  are 
repeated  though  not  the  whole.  In  some  respects  all  the 
pictures  resemble  each  other. 

If  developed  so  as  tu  make  a  "  good  negative,"  the  sun's 
image  is  a  black  spot.  If  very  slightly  developed,  so  as 
barely  to  show  an  image  at  firet,  details  come  out  when  the 
collodion  is  covered  with  a  tliick  layer  of  white  oil-paint, 
and  then  the  picture  is  safe,  though  black  upon  a  wliite 
ground.  Generally,  cacli  picture  is  suiTounded  by  a  ring  of 
light,  which  is  dark  in  the  negative.  One  edge  is  ilarker 
than  the  other.  Edges  are  often  fluted  and  rough,  as  if  the 
image  were  distorted  by  waves  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
These  waves  are  easily  seen  on  a  hot  day,  and  they  impede 
telescopic  obsen^ations  ;  here  they  are  copied  on  the  edge 
of  an  object  of  Itnown  angular  she,  so  they  cau  be  measured. 
They  show  that  the   air  is  moving  like  hot  water ;    rising 
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from  the  hot  ground,  which  absorbs  heat  li'oin  the  sun,  and 
gives  it  back  to  space  as  ray-force. 

The  sun's  disc  is  streaked  and  barred,  and  spotted  in 
patterns,  and  when  a  series  are  placed  together  the  patterns 
have  something  in  common. 

Wlien  the  strongest  side  of  tlie  ring  is  to  the  left,  dark 
bai-s,  which  are  bars  of  light,  cross  the  sun's  disc,  as  spots 
do  in  zones  parallel  to  the  sun's  equator. 

Sliortly  after  an  eclipse,  a  photograph  of  the  sun  was 
taken  wdth  a  lens,  which  gave  an  image  about  the  size  of 
BB  shot.  A  well-marked  band  is  in  this  picture.  Another 
oljserv^er  noticed  a  similar  appearance,  of  which  he  published 
an  account,  I  think,  in  the  Photogrwphic  Jmtrnaly  1858. 
The  band,  or  one  like  it,  is  well  shown  on  another  picture, 
two  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  in  one  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  more  bands  are  shown.  One  small  picture  has  a  whole 
series  of  bands.  When  placed  under  a  microscope,  this  pic- 
ture has  several  crescent-shaped  gibbous  spots,  which,  from 
their  size,  may  be  grains  of  dust ;  but  they  have  the  illumi- 
nation which  they  might  have  if  they  were  bodies  within  less 
than  a  degi*ee  of  the  sun's  disc. 

The  picture  selected  for  engraving  is  like  Maurj^'s  dia- 
gi-am  of  the  winds,  copied  at  p.  28,  vol.  i. ;  like  ocean-currents 
in  the  Atlantic,  laid  down  upon  a  new  terrestrial  globe  lately 
published  at  Berlin.  Others  are  somewhat  like  portraits  of 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  made  by  able  astro- 
nomers, and  published  in  the  Handbook  of  Astronomy^  by 
George  F.  Chambers,  in  1861.  In  some,  lines  and  patterns 
interlace  like  lines  of  light  on  hot  fluids,  and  some  patterns  are 
drawn  on  the  principle  of  lines  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  on  a  re- 
volving globe.  In  one,  the  sun  s  disc  is  banned  with  straight 
lines  which  meet  at  various  angles,  and  make  a  pattern  like 
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L^al  lliiflliing  iKjrtlieru  aiirora  which  Scotch  pcnsauts  call  the  j 
fcj*  Mirry-cIancerB."     This  very  rude  pliotographic  eye  saw  raya  j 
nrhich  coutmon  eyes  did  not  see  on  the  white  jiaper,  and  it  did  I 
Btot  aeo  "  apota  on  the  sttn,"  which  were  conspicuous  ohjccta  on  i 
■Hie  screen.     The  conclasion  arrived  at  was  that  the  camera 
■mw  through  the  aim's  atmospliero  which  dazzles  eyes,  and 
■Bopied  the  currents  in  it  against  a  luminous  background  of 
BteBs  intensity.     Perhaps  the  hlack  mirror  absorbed  rays  which   | 
bre  reHectcd  by  other  mirrors.  I 

V  A  liLtliost&t  mt  to  redtict  the  sun's  rays,  through  a  telescope  1 
Burned  at  the  polo,  would  euro  most  of  the  evils  which  beset 
■^18  rude  observatory,  but  there  was  no  heliostat  handy.  The 
nmly  tolescope  owned  had  a  chemical  focus,  and  was  sadly 
■luttered  ;  and  so  this  troublesome  work  was  abandoned  as 
neon  aa  a  result  was  obtained.  Better  machinery,  constructed  J 
nn  the  same  principle,  may  perhaps  be  tried  soon.*  J 

•  The  plan  deviaed  for  observing  the  son  may  be  f  iplwned  in  n  very  few 
wonlii.  It  woa  not  cumi-d  out  for  kik  of  a  hill  and  n  hcllostnt,  and  fur  utber 
rcaHOtis.  On  aoinc  liill  aide  faLitif^  tht  south — aa^  Aitliurs  fauit,  near  Edin- 
burgh; Primrose  Hill,  Ilighgate,  HanijisttHd,  orSjdtnhatn,  near  London, — 
obsi:rvu  the  polo-star,  and  cbousu  a  place  uliiih  brings  the  true  north  to  the 
brink  of  the  hill.  Mark  tlie  place  of  thi  ije,  and  of  a  sight  on  tbe  hill-top 
(Iiie  north.  Al>out  this  tiuc  of  sight,  whiuh  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  tlie 
earth's  axis,  build  a  inssiigo,  or  tise  dig  one  Ulow  it,  so  as  to  make  a  fixed 
tulx!.  At  cither  end  nf  the  tunutl  place  a  heliostat,  Willi  the  ax'ia  in  the  nli.s 
of  tlie  tulie,  and  at  tbo  other  end  plaec  a  sorcLn  at  nght  angles  to  the  axis. 
By  changing  tlie  angle  of  the  reflectors,  any  my  may  be  reflectwl  op  or  down 
the  tube,  anil  any  arrangement  of  leiiscs  may  lie  set  in  the  ray.  The  only 
artiflcial  motion  reiiuireil  is  a  clock  to  turn  the  heliustat.  The  earth  does  the 
rest.  A  vin^  little  sunlight  vill  make  an  imjiressioii,  so  one  lens  of  small 
aperture  auil  long  focus  would  serve  for  solar  pliotograpiiy.  Amonjpt  the  ad- 
raiilagca  of  this  Jilaii  are  steadiness  in  the  whole  contrivance,  even  tempera- 
tun'  in  tlic  tulie,  and  chi'npncas.  Tlic  chief  cost  would  lie  that  of  a  jiaasaf^ 
of  equal  diuiGiisions,  if  liiiilt,  or  the  cost  of  ilriviiig  a  sluift  through  tlie  top 
or  .Vrtlmr's  Scat,  if  l]iat  were  the  pUi'c  chosen. 
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So  rude  were  these  experiments,  that  no  record  was  taken  of 
the  bearings  of  the  plates,  llie  picture  selected  has  been 
placed  on  the  page  with  beaiings  suggested  by  itself.  As  the 
sun  is  turning  from  west  to  east,  light-waves  ought  to  travel 
fastest  from  the  eastern  edge,  which  is  approaching,  and  fastest 
from  the  equator.  The  image  ought,  according  to  theor)',  to 
be  brightest  at  one  spot,  namely  the  place  where  the  equator 
cuts  the  advancing  limb.  That  spot  has  been  placed  to  the 
left,  and  all  other  forms  fit  The  darkest  parts  of  the  disc 
are  to  the  right,  where  the  surface  ought  to  be  receding  ; 
and  above  and  below  the  equator  near  the  poles,  where  move- 
ment is  slower,  and  light  less  direct,  than  it  is  at  lower  lati- 
tudes. The  picture  may  be  a  fallacy,  but  it  is  so  like  a  fact 
that  it  is  placed  here  to  be  compared  with  others. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sun  will  paint  his  o^vn  picture, 
but  this  particular  portrait  is  peculiar. 

It  joins  in  with  the  rest  of  these  whirling  diagrams,  for  it 
is  drawn  on  the  principle  of  the  whole  series.  It  is  a  form 
which  resulted  from  the  whirling  of  the  sun  and  from  solar 
radiation  ;  the  forms  so  copied  are  like  those  which  result 
from  the  whirling  of  the  world,  maps,  and  tops. 

On  the  18tli  of  July  1860,  a  great  many  photographic 
contrivances  were  tried.  An  account  of  the  successful  oi>era- 
tions  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Eue  is  in  the  Photograj>hic 
Journal  for  August  1860,  p.  297.     A  scheme  tried  in  London 

Two  reflections — one  towards  the  pole,  another  in  any  other  direction — 
yfiW.  steady  tlie  sun's  ray  on  a  point.  The  ray  may  be  sent  up  or  down — up  a 
tall  chimney,  or  down  a  coal-pit  or  an  old  well,  or  along  a  dark  passage. 
The  effect  of  two  reflections  has  not  been  tried  ;  but  two  plane  mirrors,  one 
small  leas,  and  a  clock,  might  be  made  true  as  easily  as  the  numerous  lenses  of 
an  astronomical  teloscoix*,  with  all  its  complicated  and  costly  machinery'.  In 
one  case,  the  whole  structure  follows  the  sky  ;  in  the  other,  the  ray  is  tiimed 
into  the  telescope  which  the  earth  turns. 


X  ibon^  tbe  )q)|«nUas  nstn]  wns  of' 

A.  comamam  |ihBlBgrifhie  euacn  was  pWni  an  s  stend^ 

usmI  M  a*  MB.  tamBmi  cutSmBy  vitb  the  fall  apertun;: 
flB4«sla|k«itbft  botealKNrt  ue^^Aof  aniuch  iDdiamettf, 
«w  ph«nJ  ia  contact  with  tbe  o«ter  side  of  tbe  object-glns& 
ft  WM  fawad  bf  txprnmeui  that  the  sim's  image  aloae  m&da, 
■■  o^nHte  oa  k  oalliKUM  platen  wteatte  cover  was  UfUA;^ 
nd  ofMy  nplwad  bj  baiKi,  wbeo  lb*  sky  was  clear. 
%waitagko«tdB  tuM^lbenDaiKl  tbe  son's  image  moral 
fcr  gpo^  to  BCf«tB  iwigw  aa  the  plato ;  utd  the  lUni  k^ 
««t  far  hair  aa  banr.  Hning  set  this  instniraeDt  witli  i 
pIrtB  ia  poettiaa.BU  th*  obaenrfr  bad  tu  do  was  to  lift  snl< 
mfhiBt  the  oover  at  icgilar  nMnTsla,  without  shaMiig  tbe 
The  WDvU  torenl  the  instnuaent  ante  strndOf 
elockwork.  If  time  b  accmteir  divided,  tbe  dtstaDCt 
int^^  to  imMse  is  a  aralf  .)tvti]Ml  I^v  the  eninue  whi.:Ii 
kee{ts  the  best  astrnnomii-al  tiiiif, 

A:  l.;ll'l  moau  time,  acoorviins:  lo  a  neiglitiouring  iLftroDO- 
uier's  clock,  the  cover  was  liftevi  tV'r  tlie  first  time,  and  it  was 
opened  and  ckitsevi  seven  times,  the  lo^^t  at  1  .";t'4.  Tin.  sk^  ^as 
ver>"  clouJy,  so  the  cover  was  lifleil  when  there  was  a  chance. 
The  first  phite  was  developed  by  an  assistant,  a  second  was 
placed,  and  the  camera  was  turned  a  few  de-^-rees  bv  2.0J. 
and  so  on  till  238j.  lu  ;ill  "^'  attempts  to  tjike  picinres 
of  the  sun  were  made  on  sf  ven  plaL-s.  and  of  these  35  trials 
succeeded.     In  particular,  three  ont  of  four  trials  at 
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according  to  tlie  watch  used,  and  the  time  corrected  from 
the  neighbour's  clock,  gave  three  crescents  differentlj' 
placed.  They  are  all  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other,  but 
cleai'  and  distinct  pictures  which  liear  magnifying.  The 
object  aimed  at  was  to  catch  the  *'  red  flames"  which  were 
caught  by  Warren  de  la  Hue  in  Spain,  In  Loudoa  the 
instrument  used  and  the  plan  tried  failed  to  catch  these 
forms  ;  but  it  caught  the  eclipse,  and  it  cost  very  little. 

In  five  of  these  pictures,  taken  about  the  time  of  greatest 
obscuration,  the  upper  horn  of  the  crescent  has  a  tiny  dot 
beyond  it  The  relative  positions  of  pouits  and  dots  varj- 
slightly,  at  a  regulur  rat-e.  This  is  the  place  to  find  "  Baily's 
beads,"  and  tliese  may  perhaps  be  photographs  of  that  pheno- 
menon. Tlie  passage  of  the  top  of  some  tall  lunar  mountain 
along  the  sun's  edge  would  make  the  horn  of  the  crescent 
seem  blunt  or  lu-okeu.  Constellations  of  collodion  "  pin-holes" 
and  "  dustr-spots"  on  the  film  interfere  sadly  with  observations 
on  this  minute  scale. 

Tliis  method  succeeds  well  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
hut  during  the  eclipse  it  produced  some  curious  results. 
Some  of  tlic  crescents  came  out  negative  or  black  ;  others  came 
out  positive  or  transparent  Of  four  pictures  on  one  plate,  1 
is  a  faint  negative  with  a  bright  edge  ;  2  is  a  good  nogativi' 
with  a  briglit  edge ;  3  is  gray  all  over,  but  positive  ;  4  is 
nearly  transparent  Of  five  pictures  on  another  plate,  one  is 
vith  ii  transparent  L'dge;  anothiT  is  equally  transparent 
i  vaiy.  Diffiisi'd  light  produces  this 
'"'ht  pictures  of  the  sun  have 
rf  equal  intensity, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
its  in  photi^Tftphic  cliemi- 
,'fect,  and  everybody  wants 
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to  have  a  iwrtmit  of  c'vorylwdy,  except  the  sun,  whicli  seems 
ungrateful  at  leaat. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  sun  will  ougrave. 


I 


Tlie  sau  was  set  to  carve  wood,  and  here  is  a  specimen 
from  a  block  engraved  by  the  sun.  A  glass  ball  was  placed 
on  a  stand  outside  a  window,  and  a  wood-engraver's  block  was 
placed  to  the  north  of  it ;  the  printing  surface  waa  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  and  near  the  focus  of  the  glass  ball.  The  world 
tiiiTied  the  block  towards  the  east ;  the  sun's  rays  tnnied  on 
the  centre  of  the  ball,  as  a  compass-needle  turns  on  a  pivot ; 
and  the  sun's  image  in  the  focus  travelled  eastwards  as  the 
sun  appeared  to  titivel  west.  Where  it  travelled,  there  it 
left  a  deep  chamd  spoor.  In  tlie  morning  the  image  was 
at  W.,  in  the  evening  at  K,  and  it  made  a  deep  hollow 
curve.  By  capsizing  and  turning  it  end  for  eud,  the  impres- 
sion is  righted,  the  curve  is  made  convex  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  sun's  path  is  from  E,  to  W,  on  the  paper,  as 
it  is  in  the  sky  to  the  south.  The  sun  waa  moving  from  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  northwards,  so  the  path  varied  each  day, 
Tlie  sky  was  cloudy,  so  the  spoor  was  broken.  The  imf^e 
moved  on  a  sphere,  the  surface  44as  a  plaue ;  so  the  sun's 
round  image  drilled  oval  holes. 
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TLe  diftgi-aui  proves  that  the  sun's  rays  set  up  L-lieiiiical 
actioD,  aitil  bum  lx>xwood  ns  a  hot  iron  might ;  nud  tlmt  tliey 
also  work  as  meclianical  force,  for  they  tore  the  wood.  It 
tore  along  rays  which  radiate  from  a  centre  of  growth,  but  the 
strongest  man  living  could  not  so  tear  boxwood  with  his 
hands. 

Here  ia  another  si)eciiutiu  of  the  same  art :  Two  dottwl 
lines  were  drawn  by  the  sun  10th  ifarch  1862  and  23d 
November  18C3,  when  the  sky  was  dottt'd  with  flying  clonds. 


The  place  wliere  eacli  passed  the  sun  is  marked  by  a  dark 
space.  Tlie  place  where  the  sun  was,  when  the  cloud  had 
passed,  is  marked  by  a  white  ajvot,  or  by  tlie  beginning  of  ii 
white  lino.  In  tlie  wood,  the  white  spaces  are  at  the  edges 
of  deep  holes  and  groo^■ea  burned 
away  liy  liot  rays.  The  curves  di.i 
not  coincide,  because  tlie  block  was 
in  different  i)ositiona 

If  passing  clouds  and  the  sun   I 
thus  divide  a  line,  space  may  be 
tlivided  by  making  light  and  dark- 
ness reciir  at  regiUar  int*n'als  of  ' 
time. 

Here  is  a  scale  made  on  this  principle,  April  1805. 

A  block  was  placed  opposite  to  a  ball  of  glass,  with  the 
surface  within  the  burning  focus.     At  4.25  tlie  sun  burned  a 
vor-  It.  2  I 


pivTbrsd. 


(li.t.  'rill-'  Uiifk  was  Mini  nitjveil  \<y  tiiniirif,-  llii-  stniul  (in 
which  it  was  plttccil,  in  nuimuth.  At  427  tlic  lens  wns 
iincmered.  and  it  Wgun  to  Imru.  At  4.:15  it  was  coveivd, 
lit  4.37  o]tesi  ;  4.4r)  riiiit,  4.47  open  ;  4.55  shut,  4.57  njM>n  ; 
.')..'>  nhut.  It  was  found  that  tin?  iinagp  was  too  large  to  s1k>w 
ilivisiims,  so  the  talilo  wiis  tiirncil  a  few  ilcgrces,  and  the  lens 
uncovered  for  eij;ht  minutes.  At  5.13  it  was  closed,  and 
nft«r  that  time  tho  sun  was  hitl  hy  clouds.  Tliis  scale  is 
I'orrectly  drawn  ]»y  the  movement  of  the  earth  ;  on  a  vertical 
plane,  which  is  a  spction  fif  a.  sphere,  with  the  radius  of  the 
buniin^r  focus ;  and  it  proves  that  photographs  tiiken  on  flat 
surfaces  must  lie  distnrteil  Thirty  minutes  of  time  are  equal 
t<)  "li  dpjp'ees rif  thu  circle  on  wliich  the  sun  api>eai«  to  move. 
Kij,'lit  minutes  are  wjual  to  two  degreua ;  niid  it  is  evident  that 
spaces  and  dimensions  are  uncKjual  ou  tlu^  lilock. 

The  name  liloclc  was  first  trit^d  in  the  focus  of  a  J-plate 


The 


lens   by   I!' 

Iiurn  tin;  wood  so  as  to 
Iwn  iiiiide  with  the  sm 
and  there  in  nn  practifid 


mark(>d   the   lilock,   but  did   not. 

i.ike  a  ;.'roovc.  Many  scrdes  have 
■  iiistriniicnt  on  eollodion  plates, 
iniit  to  the  minuteness  of  a  sealc 
image  of  the  sun  in  the  focus  of  the 
iiadi'  -will  move  a  certain  angidar  distance 
1  a  colloilion  fihu  will  take  impressions  of 
le  only  meant  to  show  liow  the  thinj;  may 


tlius  divided.  : 
sm.allest  lens  evf' 
in  a  given  liiai-,  i 
it.  Tliese  block; 
be  done.* 

The  jioint  to  be  made  g'lod  is,  that  tlie  sun's  iTiys  will  do 
the  wi:ii-k  of  hot  iron  at  a  tlistance  of  a  certain  number  of 
millions  of  miles  from  the  source,  and  these  diagrams  prove 
till'  fact,  which  anyone  can  prove  with  a  burning-glass,  by 

•  Till'  pviiH  ipir  wiis  „i>,.Ii„l  ti  .IraiviiiKS  muiI''  f"r  tin-  l.ijthtlious,.  Cot.i- 
W<^i\<m,  some  nf  wiiii  li  wi'i,.  i.ii).liBli...l  In  ti».  r^ixirt  ISfi]  :  ai»l  it  i»  n  ™i|. 
trivanoo  «)iu!l  mny  W  nwfiit,  s,.  it  i<  heif  iii'«rHl>P(t. 
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AVTiting  liis  name  on  a  walking-stick,  if  he  chooses  to  take 
tliat  trouble,  on  a  suuiiner's  day. 

The  pattern  which  results  from  the  wliirling  of  a  spindle 
in  still  water  is  founded  on  opposite  curves  :  one  set  is  drawn 
away  from  the  circumference,  the  other  set  towards  it  on  the 
opposite  side.  Such  cur\TS  ai*e  drawn  on  watch-cases  by 
engine-turning.  As  the  sun's  rays  engrave,  and  the  world  is 
whirling,  i-ays  may  do  the  work  of  a  steel  point  on  a  surface 
moved  by  the  world,  instead  of  a  lathe. 

In  1857  the  Mck^ytvlogical  Jounial  printed  a  paper  "  on  a 
new  self-registering  sun-dial."  It  is  worked  on  this  principle, 
and  it  can  be  applied  to  various  uses.* 

The  instrument  is  of  the  simplest  description.  A  ball  of 
glass  is  placed  upon  a  truncated  cone  of  lead,  in  a  hemi- 
spherical bowl  made  of  wood  or  stone,  or  metal  or  glass,  or 
any  other  substance.  Tlie  centre  of  the  solid  sphere  coincides 
with  that  of  the  hollow  hemisphere,  and  the  dimensions  are 
so  aiTanged  as  to  make  the  image  formed  by  the  glass  coincide 
with  the  hollow  surface.  Tlie  common  centre — the  apex  of 
the  tnincated  cone — is  the  "  fixed  rest "  of  the  lathe,  the  sun's 
image  is  the  cutting  point,  and  the  other  end  of  the  chisel  is 
about  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  away,  fixed  in  the  sun,  for 
it  is  a  double  cone  of  rays  of  light.  The  edge  of  the  bowl 
must  be  level,  and  the  instrument  placed  where  tlie  horizon 
is  visible.  To  use  a  photographer's  phrase,  this  is  a  camera 
with  an  angular  aperture  of  180°.  The  image  is  formed  upon 
a  hemispherical  screen,  and  the  high  light  alone  is  copied  in 
th(i  picture.     The  sun's  image  in  the  bowl  copies  the  sun's 

*  At  tlic  end  of  tlie  paper  is  tliis  passage  : — '*  If  it  were  in  general  use,  the 
snnny  and  elomly  regions  of  the  world  might  be  laid  d(»wn  with  greater 
.'iceiiniry,  and  deductions  might  |)erhaps  be  drawn  from  direct  observations 
bfiiring  on  (|iiestion.s  of  general  science  foreign  to  this  dcscnpt ion  of  an  instru- 
ment." 


apiwrent  path  iii  the  \i\ue  vault  of  the  sky,  niid  the  shallow  ul' 
the  glass  ball  moves  in  the  dial,  with  a  burning  ceiitn;  t>f 
brilliimt  light.  If  the  blue  vault  were  a  screen,  the  worWa 
Hhmlitw  would  move  nnind  the  Bun  in  ft  year,  on  curves  like 
those  which  the  snn's  image  dniws  on  the  IwwL  Wlieu 
the  ninon  geta  in  the  way,  there  ia  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

If  thi!  inatrument  is  placed  in  position  when  the  sun  is  on 
tile  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  image  begins  to  bum  on  the 
weati^m  aide  as  soon  as  tlic  rising  sun  Ims  riisen  high  enough 
ill  the  eastern  sky  to  clear  vapoure  wliich  absorb  light  near 


agrees.  The  dppth  «if  the  groove  ttny 
m.  The  blnnk  new  the  middle 
Tiiggj-  neither,    (gee  p.  4S7.) 


I 


the  horizon.  At  this  position  the  image  makes  a  shallow 
mark.  As  the  day  wears  on,  the  image  draws  a  line  east- 
wards ;  it  passes  the  meridian,  and  rises  in  the  east.  At 
every  step  on  this  path  the  powers  of  light  vary.  The  forces 
which  do  work  in  the  atmosphere  cannot  do  it  over  again 
below  ;  so  visible  light,  heat,  and  "  actinic"  power,  all  vary  in 
something  like  the  same  proportion.  The  shell  of  air  is 
thinnest  over  head,  and  a  vertical  sun  is  the  most  powerful  of 
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all.  The  shell  of  air  is  thickest  and  most  charged  with 
vapoui-s  and  dust  towards  the  horizon,  and  this  sun-dial  proves 
that  the  sun's  burning  jwwer  is  subject  to  the  same  law. 
Marks  burned  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  horizon 
aixi  about  the  same  depth,  and  the  deepest  are  the  nearest  to 
the  plumb-line  and  the  bottom  of  the  l)owl — namely,  marks 
made  about  noon  and  the  longest  day.  By  their  chemical 
actinonieter  lUmsen  and  Roscoe  got  the  following  numbers  : — 
Total  chemical  action  effected  by  the  sun's  rays  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  at  the  vernal  equinox — 

Melville  Island 1306 

Reykjavik 2324 

Petersburg 2806 

Mancheflter 3625 

Heidelberg 4136 

Naples 5226 

Cairo 6437 

At  Cairo  the  sun's  rays  at  the  venial  equinox  are  nearer 
to  the  plumb-line  than  they  are  at  Reykjavik,  and  so  they  do 
more  work  on  the  gi'ound,  and  less  work  in  the  air. 

In  like  manner,  rays  do  most  work  on  the  dial  when  they 
have  least  work  to  do  in  the  air  through  which  they  pass. 
They  do  less  work  under  a  yellow  haze  of  London  smoke 
than  they  do  in  the  country  near  London,  and  they  do  nothing 
under  a  thick  cloud.  But  when  the  layer  of  clouds  is  passed, 
forms  and  movements  there  jirove  that  light  is  accompanied 

•  Fuller  infoniiation  on  this  Hubject  will  be  found  in  works  on  light,  esjMs- 
i-ially  in  i»aiHT8  publisht^tl  by  Professor  Roseoe.  In  the  Phototjraphie  Journal 
(June  15, 18«0.  p.  256)  is  an  able  i»aiKT,  read  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Wheeler  l>eforo  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Blackheath,  in  which  the  researches  of  Hunst^n, 
Roscoe,  and  others,  uri'  referred  to.  See  also  Trni'rijfe,  illustniteil  witli  photo- 
stereograplis,  by  C.  Pijizzi  Smyth,  a  b<H)k  whirh  is  very  imiUKing  as  well  as 
instructive,  and  express*'*!  in  IVw  and  simple  wonls.  S<'e  also  pajKM's  on  Light, 
by  Sir  J.  IlenK-hel,  in  Oootl  JVifrds. 
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by  mwliaiiical  force,  whicli  nuliaU;B  fruiii  cluiuls,  and  makes 
tlicui  boil.     (See  chap,  v.) 

Tlic  line  drawn  i>u  a  cleax  duy  is  part  of  a  spiial  on  a  sphere. 
Next  itiorning  the  point  of  tUo  graver  bcgius  again  on  tho 
west ;  vmli  noon  finds  thf  sun  liigher  in  the  sky,  and  tlie  spoor 
of  tht!  imago  lower  in  the  bowl ;  each  Bvcning  finds  tlie  sun 
further  north  on  tlie  western  horizon,  and  tho  linage  further 
south  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  hollow  surface  on  which  the 
burning  point  revolves  about  tlie  fixed  rest ;  and  so  this  engine- 
turning  goes  on  for  six  months  till  the  longest  day.  Then  tho 
sun's  image  turns  and  burns  the  other  lialf  of  the  spiral  design, 
ci-ossing  its  former  path.  Such  lines  could  be  drawn  by 
moving  a  rest  horinontally  while  a  ball  is  tumed  alwut  a  hori- 
zontal axis ;  but  the  best  of  turners  and  roac-engincs  and  i 
tools  could  not  equal  tlic  accuracy  of  this  work.  One  end  of  , 
the  lever  is  ninety-five  millioiis  of  miles  long,  and  the  other 
may  be  an  inch,  or  a  thonsiuidth  part  of  onu  ;  it  is  at  the  focus 
of  the  lens. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  gained  when  the  sun  had  made 
a  spoor ;  but  lici-c  is  the  spoor  of  the  sun  on  the  meridian 
of  C'iiJiipdeti  Hill  for  the  best  part  of  three  winter  months  in 

The  iustnniienL  Wiis  set  on  the  top  of  the  engine-house  at 
the  watenvorks  at  Kensington,  200  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a 
clear  horizon,  where  the  sun  could  sliiue  ;  and  London  smoke 
was  to  the  east.  The  image  of  the  sini  was  at  the  Ti'o|»ic  of 
(Japi'icorn,  T,  IkjIow  the  edge,  II,  at  noon,  and  made  a  shal- 
low mark  on  the  meridian.  It  drew  a  gi-oove  eastwards,  and 
passed  over  the  etlge  of  this  i)ai"ticular  plane.  An  (he  year 
w(ire  on,  the  erpiator  of  the  Iwwl  i-oae ;  and  the  image  cut 
g[y)ovis  daily,  each  of  inci-easing  doiith  when  the  sky  was 
rlear.     At  a  certain  time,  it  fell  in  with  a  cloudy  atmospheix". 
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mill  tlitiii  th*.'  work  ilcmu  iit  noon  was  lesM.  Just  befon-  tlie 
L'i[uator  yot  ti)  thu  lurt  ixiiiit  of  the  t;raviug-too],  the  jihisa  hall 
was  kiiockeil  ovei-.  It  was  f'ouiiil  i-estiut;  ou  tlie  siilt-  of  the 
howl,   with  ili'fip  grooves  scored  fn.in  a  ilifl'creut  ceiitn;  nt 


winiiy  lilacL'S.  As  this  particular  i-eyistcr  ■wiia  siwilcd,  a  hit 
olit  thick  enouyh  to  make  a  printing  block— "a  slot" — was 
sawn  out  of  it,  so  as  to  give  a  section  in  the  plane  of  tlic 
meridian.  Tim  deejwst  groove  is  a  quai-ter  of  an  incli,  the  rest 
can  he  measured  from  tlie  outer  circle  described  about  tlie 
centre  of  the  onginal  hemispherical  siirfaoe.  Of  many  bowls, 
this  is  tli(!  only  one  a^wiled  by  siirli  an  acridcnt ;  thi'  n-st 
are  kept  in  case  they  may  be  wanted 
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Kpgisk'is  lia\'e  U*h  kept  at  No.  fi  Ridiun'iid  TirnK:i\  by  ( 
[  Mr.  John  C.  Haile,  siiicc  the  Board  of  Iloulth  was  iilKilislicd.  j 
[  A  shelf  was  built  beside  a  cliininey,  and  there  a  now  Iwwl 
I  ifl  placet!  twice  a  year.  The  sun  and  the  world  do  the  rest  J 
[  of  this  engine-tuiTiing.  Some  of  the  results  were  pub-  f 
riiehed*  as  piut  of  a  sanitary  inquiry.  Three  diagraniB  | 
Lnade  f^m  rubbings  show  that  IVom  21st  Uecembev  1855  I 

2lBt  June  185G,  the  sun  Lad  little  burning  power,  though 
I  radiant  heat  reifisltred  hy  a  hlack  bulb  Ikcrmomcicr  was  cat^   , 
htiderable.     During  the  next  half  year  the  sun  had  more  bunj- 
I  jny  power,  and  marked  the  bowl  at  more  places.     During 
Blhe  next  half  year  the  marks  burned  were  the  deepest  of  thia 
In  all  these  the  smoke  of  London  to  the  east  is  clearly 
diown.     Twenty  bowls,  registers  for  ten  years,  have  tlius  been 
ade. 
It  has  been  proved  in  many  ways  that  light  has  an  infiu-  J 
nice  on  voc^table  antl  animal  life.     Anything  that  imi»edes   ' 
light   is  hurtful  to  jilants   and   animals  ;   therefore   London 
smoke,  whidi  iniiieJes  light,  does  barm  ;  and  these  obsen-a- 
tions  wvie  placed  at  the  end  of  a  report  which  aimed  at  cur- 
ing tile  smoke  uui.tanec,  amongst  other  evils. 

A  small  town  bas  sprung  up  to  the  west  of  a  garden  near 
Loudiin,  in  whii'li  rn.ses  llourished.  Smoke  and  liouses  have  cut 
"if  30  degrees  of  the  toi'vid  zone  of  sunlight  fi-om  the  clearest 
part  of  the  sky,  aiul  many  of  the  plants  which  tiourislied  ten 
ycare  ago  are  witlieitid  sticks.  A  green  turf  has  suficred  most 
wlieii'  the  evening  shadiiw.s  fall  fii-st.  Only  fungi  giiiw  in  dark 
mines  ;  iuid  miners  are  a  bleached,  short-lived  race.  Sick  per- 
sons  kept  in  tJu^  Manintotli  Cave  in  Kentucky  snITered  in 

"   111  till'  iv|«ul  t..  Ill,'  lii'iii'nil  ItiKiJ'l  ol  lli';.1tli  )>y  lmllmi.s^inIll'I'»  n|>tH.iitU-il 
t.>  iiLiiiirt-  int..  tLv  «iiriiiiiii:  :,\A  vnitifnliiin  -f  ,l,v,'ili.i«s  ("iJcml  to  1-^  |.riiiUii, 
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the  dark  and  died.  Cave-crickets  and  eyeless  fish,  which 
live  in  that  strange  region  underground,  and  other  cave 
creatures  elsewhere,  are  sluggish.  Plants  turn  towards  light. 
Many  kinds  open  or  close  when  the  sun  passes  a  certain  me- 
ridian, and  of  these  a  botanical  clock  has  been  made.  A 
stick  or  a  tree  split  along  the  grain  splits  along  a  sjiiral. 
Systems  of  branches  do  not  sprout  above  each  other,  but  are 
ranged  in  spirals.  Fir-cones,  pine-apples,  and  many  flowers, 
arc  built  on  this  same  pattern.  Many  creeping  plants  turn 
about  trees.  Ilonevsuckle  turns  with  the  sun  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

In  short,  the  pattern  which  results  from  the  whirling  of  a 
spindle  in  still  water — a  pattern  of  bent  rays — is  the  founda- 
tion of  many  patterns,  which  seem  to  residt  from  whirling 
movements  and  the  force  of  sunlight,  which  made  collodion 
whirl. 

Tlie  sun's  radiation  will  cause  rotation,  and  so  produce  cer- 
tain forms  on  the  earth  ;  and  in  the  photographic  picture  of 
the  sun  forms  are  like  those  which  result  from  the  whirl- 
ing of  a  spindle  in  water. 

Tlie  sun  s  rays  will  also  model  wax. 

One  i)lan  devised  to  prove  a  fact  which  sciircely  needs 
proof,  was  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  sun-dial, 
which  engi-aved  blocks  in  these  i)agcs.  A  sketch  of  the 
aiTangement  is  below  the  picture  of  the  sun  at  the  end. 

The  glass  ball*  in  the  centre  has  a  radius  of  50  mille- 
metres  ;  the  focus  in  air  is  22  millcmetres  beyond  the  glass  ; 
and  the  curve  of  a  picture  of  the  sky  formed  by  tlie  lens  in 
air  has  a  radius  of  72  millemetres.  Half  sunk  in  water,  the 
focal  distance  is  lengthened  to  \i)  millemetres.     So  the  curve 

•  Matlc  at  niriiiiiighaiii,  Fi'lmiarv  1861.  imdoi  the  .supcriiilcndfncf  of  Mr. 
James  Chanro. 
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,  picture  fiJi-meJ  under  water  Ijy  the  ujiper  halt  of  tliig 
LtpluTical  less  lias  a  radius  of  87  iiiillenietres.  At  a  distance  I 
Kof  3  inches  and  4-lOtlis  from  the  centre  nf  the  ball  on  imagu 
lof  the  sun  melted  hlix^k  awdiug-wax  under  waivr.  The  wax  < 
ntook  a  new  shape,  water  circulated  about  it.  and  air-lmhblea 
■formed  about  the  wax.  At  the  shortt^r  focal  distance  of  72 
Imilleuiet^i'eg  tlie  aim's  image  sank  into  hlack  wax  like  a  hot  ^ 
Bwiru, 

Those  luoveiiicnts  aud  changes  resulted  fiijiu  the  tu-tiun  of  i 

rays  which  had  travelled  ninety-five  millions  of  niiles.  and  | 

lltad  piuised  (hi-ouf,']!  the  cdldcst  rejjious  in  the  earth's  atnicw  | 

I'Spherc. 

Do  these  i-ays  ahiuo  out  of  the  aim  as  tlie  oarth'a  liyht  1 

ihines  out  through  the  earth's  crust ;  or  like  furnace  light  j 

relling  up  tUrouyli  fpeeniug  metals  nud  stones  i     Or  do  they  "1 

lekine  in  the  sun's  atnioaphere  as  the  "  MeiTViIauccrs"  shoot  | 

panil  shine  Ju  tlie  noi-tlieni  sky  i 

Tliese  are  i[uestiuns, — answers  can  only  he  ivnclied  hy  e\- 
1  led  i  I'll  ts. 

To  sec  what  tlie  sun's  iiiys  will  do  when  they  act  li-oiii 
within  outwaiils,  two  j;lass  hasiiis  were  got,  one  with  a 
ijidius  of  ni.  O.O/J,  (he  other  with  a  liii^ger  mdius  of  ni.  O.OHV.' 
All  the  circles  which  made  these  sphi^rieal  surftices  wcr<' 
drawn  on  eaiilboavd  and  cut  out.  'J'lie  outer  ring  rolled  up 
made  a  trniicatcd  eoue  for  tlic  smaller  hasiu  to  stand  on  in 
the  liii'ge  one ;  the  inner  ring  made  a  similar  stand  for  tlie 

•  To  Jlr.  (JU-.J1,  lliv  timii;i-,'V  ol  ll»-  glassivorks  uf  Jlis^n..  I'uivcU,  in 
l^iiili  ti,  I  am  iti<UI>U'.l  Tnr  tliia  '  niiil  otiii-r  t;1u.ss  .-oiitnviiii.i-is,  ntxl  fur  [H'tiiiix- 
si  III  lo  ii-M  ruiiinres  m  iiiul>iiig  vx]vriii)vnt8.  A  iia\m-  luil.lislii'd  iti  the  I,ivi-r- 
1iiH>l  niul  tluiKlRStir  llMto-jniphk  J-iiiniul  in  ISSS.  icmtHins  nii  ii.-.'ouijt  of 
S..11I  .  r  Ilk  s  liiiiK-,  tiu  I  t>  U'nni  t)i<!  I'llrcLs  of  li^lit  ^.n.i  linil  <'ii  ]>li..t<.. 
Kinlilu.  di  nil  «la  Oil  i  iill  is,  ilml  siiiili;;lit  luU  lii-sl  Miuk.-.i,  nii.l  thru 
ivhitcii  a  ni^HtiK 
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glass  ball,  and  some  plaster-of-Paris  made  a  stand  for  the 
whole  contrivance  and  fixed  it. 

It  was  placed  in  a  window  with  a  southern  exposui*e,  and 
the  outer  space  was  filled  with  water. 

I5y  this  an*angement  an  image  of  the  sun  was  foimed 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  a  shell  of  glass,  the  outside  of  wliich 
was  in  contact  with  a  shell  of  water.  Whenever  the  sun 
shone  the  water  circulated  about  the  sun's  image,  and  bubbles 
of  gas  formed  all  over  the  outside  of  the  gLiss. 

The  outside  of  the  inner  glass  was  then  coated  with  a 
layer  of  black  sealing-wax  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  covered  with  a  second  layer  of  given  sealing-wax  varnish, 
and  with  a  coat  of  gold  paint.  \Vlien  tliis  triple  fusible  cnist 
had  hardened  the  glasses  were  placed.  On  March  19, 1862,  the 
sun  only  shone  occasionally,  and  while  the  sun  was  behind  a 
cloud  there  was  no  change ;  but  whenever  the  sun  did  appear 
there  was  a  violent  commotion  at  the  inner  surface  of  the 
crust  of  wax.  There  were  miniature  earthquakes,  concussions, 
detonations,  \dbmtions,  waves,  sudden  movements  which  radi- 
ated from  the  sun's  image  at  all  angles,  from  the  end  of  the 
ray  which  reached  from  tlie  sun  to  the  sealing-wax — 


On  the  outside,  bubl)les  of  some  gas  Q)robably  air  absorbed 
l)y  the  water)  formed  all  over  the  surface,  to  which  they 
were  attracted.  And  here  a  whole  subject  for  inquiry  opens, 
for  the  sun's  rays  affect  magnets  and  electrometers.  In  the 
meantime,  rays  witlun  drove  up  a  dome,  and  so  ju-oduced,  first 
a  cmter  of  elevation,  then  a  tube.  On  ^Farch  21,  the  sun  was 
hidden,  and  the  sealing-wax  mountains  were  at  rest.  Tlui 
24th  was  a  bright  day  with  passing  clouds.  Miniatui-e  earth- 
(juakes  were  fi*equent,  and  the  surface  was  msed  up  and 
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jximhtiil  outwanls  liy  tlip  niys.  BliiiUira  Iwcame  bnbliles  mid 
ImtBt  ;  ant!  when  tliey  did,  water  entered,  ftud  iiicn?flaed  tlie 
power,  by  expanding  between  was  and  glass.  Ttie  outer 
crust  waa  clianittered,  and  chambers  an;  now  sixa  tbrougb 
tbo  glass.  The  arrangement  was  left  till  tbe  10th  of  May 
1802,  and  then  nmved,  after  trying  thu  effect  of  dry  sand 
instead  of  water.  Thu  rays  drove  wax  into  sand,  but  because 
tht»  nmrpst  centre  ni'  attraction  was  in  the  earth,  not  in  the 
ann,  and  because  sand  did  not  cool  thi-  was  so  fast  as  water 
doe«,  the  weight  of  the  soil  wax  draggetl  it  away,  and  tbe 
glass  was  laid  hare.  Rays  then  split  the-  glass  along  tJic  path 
of  tbe  anil's  image  in  this  moving  panorama  of  tbe  sky. 

The  sun  is  out  of  reach,  and  so  bright  that  human  eyes 
cannot  see  it;  but  in  this  expedient  a.  ray  acted  as  mechanical 
force.  It  broke  glass,  it  pushed  seaJing-wax  before  it,  and  so 
pushed  sand  ;  it  moulded  forms,  like  those  which  are  modelled 
by  tbe  eoi-th's  rays  in  volcanoes ;  by  fnmnce  rays  at  foundries  ; 
by  gas  laiii]is  used  to  make  models.  The  sun's  rays  modelle<l 
forma  like  those  which  a  traveller's  telescope  enables  him  U> 
see  on  tlie  CTiist  of  the  moon  ;  like  those  which  a  photographic 
eye  saw  in  the  sun.  The  ray  modelled  the  forms  which 
cliiiractci'ise  atniosiilieric,  aqueous,  and  volcanic  actitiu  ;  np- 
heiival ;  dome  and  flow  ;  tube,  crater,  and  eoiic  ;  fault  luid 
dyke.  It  set  up  circulation  in  sand,  in  wax,  in  water,  and  in 
air ;  in  solid,  fluid,  and  gas ;  and  yet  the  source  of  the  ray 
<>{  force  was  in  the  sun. 

I!;iys  from  some  of  the  fi.\ed  stiii-s  act  on  photograpbic 
chemicals. 

While  engaged  uu  drawings  which  were  published  in  Ific 
ivji-ii't  of  the  Lighthouse  Commission  in  ISlU,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  !i  scale  for  (lie  field  of  the  camera  used 
to  take  pictures. 
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A  solar  scale  was  made  and  used,  but  the  sun's  image 
covered  too  much  space  for  accurate  measurement.  It 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  stars  near  the  pole  might  draw  a 
scale,  and  the  experiment  was  tried.*  A  small  camera  with  a 
"  quarter-plate  lens '  by  Eoss,  was  aimed  at  the  noi-th  stai\ 
having  been  carefully  focussed  during  the  day  for  the  sun's 
rays.  A  collodion  plate  was  prepared  with  extra  precautions 
against  dust,  and  after  a  long  exposure  it  was  developed  and 
fixed.  The  lines  drawn,  if  any,  were  too  fine  for  the  purj)ose, 
so  the  plate  was  stowed  away  in  a  box  for  the  time.  After 
four  years  it  was  backed  with  black  oil-paint,  and  carefully 
examined  with  a  lens.  A  certain  number  of  collodion  comets 
and  stars  were  found ;  a  certain  region  of  hazy  light  where 
clouds  had  reflected  rays  from  the  sun  or  moon  ;  and  amongst 
these  imperfections  were  two  arcs  of  concentric  circles,  which 
must  have  been  drawn  by  stars.  According  to  a  rudely-made 
paper  scale,  one  circle  is  about  12  J,  the  other  10  degrees  from 
the  centre.  All  photographs  taken  on  flat  plates  are  distorted, 
and  in  this  case  the  centre  of  revolution  was  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  field.  The  scale  wjis  not  a  success  ;  but  the  experiment 
proved  that  rays  from  fixed  stars  act  as  mechanical  force,  and 
move  atoms  of  silver  here  on  earth,  after  travelling  through 
distances  which  himian  minds  cannot  realise. 

Amongst  nebulae,  the  most  distant  of  all  visible  objects, 
are  many  forms  which  closely  resemble  curves  drawn  by 
whirling  engines  :  for  example,  the  "  spiral  nebula,  51  m., 
Canum  Venaticonim ;  and  the  spiral  nebula,  99  m.,  Virginis," 
of  \vhich  pictures  are  given  by  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  "  Hand- 
hook*'  and  by  an  American  author  in  "  The  Orbs  of  Heaven*' 

*  **  It  lias  been  clearly  proved  that  the  light  of  the  stare  does  pnxluce  pho- 
tographic elFects."  .  .  .  {On  Lujhf,  by  Sir  ,1.  Hcrschel,  dfani  iFor'ts,  April 
1865.     P.  322.) 
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Lomlou,  1858.  Witliout  a  large  U-'loscDpu  it  is  iiiiiMissiWi 
tty  the  fffiict  of  liglit  from  tlieac  distant  systems  ;  but  tlieir 
IViniiB  seem  to  revo&l  the  action  of  gravitation,  tutation,  and 
radiation,  at  tli«  limit  now  reaclip<l  by  Imiuan  vision. 

If  a  ray  will  ilo  so  uiticli  at  this  ilintance,  it  seoms  probable 

that  it  shines,  aa  earth-light  does,  from  hot  fluids  ami  solids 

through  heated  gases  ;  and  if  so,  the  photograph  of  the  swu 

k'lias  the  shape  which  fits  this  answer  to  tho  problem  set.* 

l<Centrifugal  movements,  which  result  from  the  wiiirliug  of  n 

fluid  witliin  a  solid  shell,  wen,'  ilhistmted  by  the  expedient 

Idescrihed  above  (p.  459).     Shapes  caused  by  them  may  l»s 

Lseen  wherever   a   fluiil   wliirls ;   and  wat«r  whirls  in   evciy 

f  fltroain.     "  VoHices  "  may  be  watched  from  any  bridge- 

Wliirlpools  are  ileej)  pits  surroundwl  by  curved  spokes,  and 
|Uie  bend  shows  the  direction  in  wlUch  the  system  revolvoa 
"hat  [joint  is  illustrated  by  expedients  deseribod  in  this 
P'ehapt^r.  Whirlpools  in  streams  of  air  moving  on  a  whirling 
ginlie  are  circular  storms,  find  part  of  flte  solar  system  of 
motion,  for  they  turn  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  tuni  when  the 
liiitk  of  it  is  towiuiis  the  north  star,  nr  the  face  of  itf  towards 
tlio  Southern  Cross  :  they  turn  aj,'aiiist  the  shadow  on  a  dial, 
a^'ainst  the  brij,dit  image  of  the  sun,  which  travels  in  the  centR' 
of  the  ahadmv  of  a  glass  ball  set  in  a  bow],     Tliey  turn 

*  "  It  ]iaa  l..'eii  li.'l.l  Hint  as  our  1 111. i.'-«ii.<U origin nti-  iu  n  givatur  infl.ij-  „f 
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WniKLING  STORMS.  4J>5 

'*  widei-sliins,"  and  the  old  engraver  wlio  drew  the  symbol  of 
th(»  siiii  (Fig.  4,  vol.  i.)  gave  the  right  cuiTe. 

A  watch  is  a  northern  contrivance,  and  prohably  it  was 
made  in  imitation  of  a  dial,  for  it  was  meant  to  measure  time 
and  to  be  looked  at  fr^mi  above.  Tlie  hands  move  as  the 
shadow  moves  on  the  dial-plate.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
the  hands  of  a  watch  move  with  the  stonn,  because  the  watch 
face  is  turned  the  other  way,  and  the  poles  of  it  art.^  reversed 
at  the  antij)odes.  By  reversing  the  poles  of  a  watch  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  so  as  to  make  the  face  of  it  aim  at  the 
south  pole  of  the  sky,  apparent  movement  is  convei-ted  into 
real  movement :  watch-hands  and  whirlwinds  then  turn  one 
way.  The  hands  turn  al)out  the  spindle  as  the  earth  turns 
about  its  axis  and  about  the  axis  of  the  sun,  as  satellites  re- 
volve about  their  central  bodies,  as  the  storms  whirl  on  their 
axes  and  move  upon  the  whirling  surface  of  the  world.  The 
large  engine  and  the  little  one,  hour  hands  and  seconds  hands, 
all  turn  one  way. 

Tlie  whirling  sun  has  an  atmosphere,  and  shapes  in  this 
photograph  are  like  diagrams  laid  down  by  philosophers  on 
maps,  after  gathering  thousands  of  facts  about  great  whirling 
storms.  In  this  planet  a  ball  with  a  solid  cnist  is  spinning, 
and  water  and  air  about  the  crust  spin  with  it,  and  swing  in 
streams  from  and  towards  the  axis,  crossing  the  edges  of  re- 
volving discs  diagonally  in  both  hemispheres.     The  principle 

tlio  n.sceiiilin/T  eoluiini  of  air  involves  from  riglit  to  left,  or  against  tliu  hands 
of  a  watch."     (P.  22.) 

**  Jt  is  a  siugiilar  coincidence  between  these  two  facts  thus  deduced  and 
other  fact^  wliich  have  heen  ol)Serve<l,  and  wliich  have  been  set  foilli  by  Jiedfield, 
Kcid,  Piddington,  and  others — viz.,  that  all  rotatory  stonns  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  revolve  as  do  the  whirlwinds  about  the  North  Pole,  viz.,  fronf  right 
tx)  left ;  an<l  that  all  circular  gales  in  the  southern  heniisphere  revolve  in  the 
opposite*  <lirection,  as  does  the  whirl  about  the  South  Pole."     (P.  23.) 
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of  the  iji.jvi?meiit  in  oowiii  Biid  iituiOHi>]KTL'  U  tlif  sami-  us  iii 

wttU-T  set  in  niotiou  by  a  whirling  spiudk-,   Tht-  juitlLTna  drawn 

h  onght  to  l*e  alike.,  and  they  are.    l-'onns  laid  down  tm  globes  ; 

k  mouutains  and  coaitb«,  uiid  glens  and  fjords ;  and  ice-grooves  on 

hill-tops — tool-iuarks  of  denuding  engines — agree  in  directiuu. 

On  any  splu'ri!  revolving,  as  the  earth  revolves,  in  an  atmt>- 

k  Bpliere  of  Its  own,  the  pntt^ini  uut«ide  ought  to  be  founded  oa 

I  spirals,croasingeach  other  likethepatt«m  on  the  rind  of  apiue-  j 

I  AI)t)lc,  or  on  the  heart  of  a  sunflower,  or  on  a  daisy.     It  ou^ht  j 

t  to  be  a  system  of  curved  cro99-hat«liijig,  like  engine-turning  on  | 

E  the  case  of  a  watch.   That  is  the  pattern  which  Mnury  drew  in  | 

I  his  diagram  of  the  winds  after  comparing  and  collating  thou- , 

I  sands  of  ineteorolo^'ical  observations.     It  is  the  pattcru  wliicb  I 

tJio  photograpliic  t«yij  saw  on  the  sun. 

Commonly  thu  sun's  atmospheit:  scums  to  be  wmppedd 
I  about  the  ball  in  broad  circular  bands.  On  ouc  occasion  tb< 
I  bands  were  broken  up  and  scattered,  aa  by  n  storm,  Tha^ 
bands  are  seen  at  the  eastern  limb  about  the  equator  ;  and 
thence  thoy  spread  towards  the  poles,  in  long  curved  streams, 
like  cirrus  clouds  and  mackerel  sky  overhead.  Tlie  light 
formed  long  ovals  and  rings,  like  whirlpools  and  systems  of 
bent  waves  upon  water  eddying  under  a  bridge,  or  made  to 
whirl  in  a  tray  by  spinning  a  top.  The  actual  dimensions  of 
the  shapes  figui'ed  ai'e  of  no  account ;  their  praportiou  to  the 
rest  of  the  disc  is  the  main  jxiint.  They  are  reduced  liy  the 
lens,  and  drawn  to  scale  ;  and  they  cover  space  in  proportion 
to  spaces  traversed  by  whirling  hurricanes  and  typhoons,  and 
laid  down  on  a  chart  in  the  blue-book  quoted  above  Rotating 
storms  travel  over  the  whole  world. 

Electric  storms,  disturbances  in  cuiTents  which  affect 
magnets,  arc  common,  and  it  has  been  susjiected  that  their 
occurrence  and  the  api>earance  of  solar  spot-s  have  some  re- 
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latioii  U)  each  other.  A  series  of  photographs,  kept  with  a 
register  of  inagiietic  and  other  observations,  may  settle 
whether  certain  forms  on  the  sim's  disc  indicate  stonus  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  which  are  felt  on  the  eaith  as  electric 
stonns.     Mr.  Chambers  says — 

"  We  may  here  take  occasiou  to  advert  to  a  very  reniarkable  pheno- 
menon seen  on  September  1,  1859,  by  two  English  observers,  whilst 
engaged  in  scrutinising  the  sun.  A  very  fine  group  of  spots  was  visible 
at  the  time,  and  suddeidy,  at  1 1  h.  18  m.,  two  patches  of  intensely  bright 
white  light  were  seen  to  break  out  in  front  of  the  spots.  It  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  due  to  a  fracture  of  the  screen  attached  to  the  object- 
glass  of  the  telescope ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  patches  of  light 
were  evidently  connected  with  the  sun  itself ;  they  remained  visible  for 
about  five  minutes,  during  which  time  they  traversed  a  space  of  about 
35,000  miles.  Tlie  brilliancy  of  the  light  was  dazzling  in  the  extreme ; 
but  the  most  noteworthy  circumstance  was  the  marked  disturbance 
which  (as  was  afterwards  found)  took  place  in  the  magnetic  instruments 
at  the  Kew  Observatory  simultaneously  with  the  api)earance  in  question, 
followed  about  sixteen  hours  afterwards  by  a  great  magnetic  storm." — 
(G.  F.  Cliambers,  Handbook  of  Attroiwnvj,     London  1861.     P.  6.) 

Amongst  eminent  men  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
telescopic  drawing  and  photography,  Mr.  Nasmyth's  name  is 
conspicuous.  He  holds  that  the  present  condition  of  planets 
may  throw  light  upon  the  former  condition  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chambers  only  states  facts  ;  he  says,  p.  9 — 

^^  It  has  been  thought  that  the  prevalence  of  Large  masses  of  s^Kjts 
might  give  rise  to  a  de])res8ion  in  the  temperature  for  the  time  being, 
and  thus  affect  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Modem  observation,  however, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  contrary  was  rather  the  case,  an  elevation 
of  tenii)enitnre  being  contemporaneous  with  the  prevalence  of  sjMjts." 

These  shapes  may  indicate  changes  in  a  crust  now  forming 
about  a  fluid,  and  this  observation  supports  the  notion  that 
the  sun's  mys  are  like  those  which  shine  thix)ugh  the  crust  of 
the  earth. 
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Bright  streaks  and  spots  of  ligbt  often  break  out  where 
(lark  spots  have  disappearetl.  Sir  W,  Herachel,  ou  December 
27,  1799,  saw  a  streak  of  light  which  was  2-46".  or  77,000 
miles  iu  length  (CLaiiihers,  p.  9). 

The  shapes  of  dark  spots  projected  ou  {japer  with  a  good 
astronomical  telescope  are  su^estive  of  forms  which  result 
from  ebullition  in  metals,  and  may  indicate  the  position  of 
eolid  projections  rising  through  heated  fluids  and  gases,  TIio 
darkest  spots  are  still  so  brilliant  as  to  affect  photograpbic 
plates  rapidly. 

When  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  passes  through 
certain  materials,  the  form  is  changed,  and  the  current  is 
changed  iuto  light  and  force  ;  a  wire  is  broken  up,  fused, 
and  the  drops  are  scattered  as  by  an  explosion.  Tliey  move 
oEF  and  radiate  from  the  current. 

A  bell-wire  fused  by  lightning  spreads  on  the  wall  in 
radiating  lines  ;  a  tree  is  epht  by  li^'htriing  ;  wlien  lightning 
falls  in  a  bed  of  sand,  it  sometimes  fuses  the  sand  iuto  long, 
tapering,  branching,  radiating  tubes.  Of  these,  specimens  are 
preser\-ed  at  the  British  Museum  under  the  name  of  Fulgurites. 
If  tlie  light  of  the  sun  be  electric  light,  that  form  of  light  is 
accompanied  by  mechanical  force,  and  it  radiates  in  tlfe  same 
direction  as  visible  light  and  sensible  heat,  and  actinic  rays, 
whicli  affect  chemicals. 

In  tliese  last  chapters  force  has  been  bunted  through 
engines  of  many  kinds.  If  the  spoor  has  been  truly  followed, 
light  is  a  power  in  every  engine  of  human  construction,  which 
turns  out  work,  for  the  power  which  winds  a  clock  moves  the 
hands.  The  sun's  rays  help  to  move  air  and  evaporate  water, 
so  they  help  to  turn  all  mills  ;  light  of  some  kind  is  at  the 
source  of  power  in  steam-engines  ;  plants  will  not  grow  with- 
out light ;  animals  cannot  work  witiiout  food ;  and  the  most 
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caruivorous  of  creatures  only  extracts  power  out  of  fuel 
gathered  by  bis  prey.  A  borse  in  a  mill  is  but  a  link  in  a 
cbain,  and  rays  also  are  links  in  it. 

The  sun's  rays  may  be  set  to  work  directly ;  they  may  be 
set  to  wind  up  a  clock. 

Iron  floats  in  mercury,  mercury  expands  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  vessel  which  holds  it,  and  shrinks  when  the 
sun  is  hid.  A  column  of  mercury  in  an  open  iron  tube  with 
a  bulb  will  lift  an  iron  weight  when  the  sun  shines,  and  drop 
it  when  the  shadow  comes ;  a  very  small  amount  of  ingenuity 
will  apply  the  power  to  a  piston,  a  lever,  an  axle,  or  a  train  of 
wheels ;  an  index  and  a  needle  would  register  the  force  ap- 
plied, and  might  express  it  in  "foot  pounds,"  for  the  force  lifts 
a  weight.* 

The  sun's  luys  evaporate  fluids  ;  vapour  of  ether  may  be 
passed  through  a  gas  meter,  and  the  index  will  expi*ess  the 
power  in  cubic  feetf  The  sun's  rays  decompose  certain  fluids, 
and  make  certain  gases  combine.  Bunsen  and  Eoscoe  applied 
that  power  to  measure  chemical  force  in  light. 

The  hand  which  winds  a  clock  moves  the  train  of  wheels  ; 
the  force  which  causes  motion,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  mechani- 
cal force ;  and  the  sun's  rays  have  been  set  to  move  engines. 

The  works  of  philosophers  contain  a  precious  essence  ; 
they  contain  truths  extracted  from  fruit  and  flowers,  grain  and 
chaff,  gathered  by  thousands  of  labourers  in  a  boundless  field 
of  inquiry.  This  book  only  contains  the  gatherings  of  one 
wandering  craftsman ;  but  he  has  sought  for  truth,  and  haply 
he  may  have  found  some  grains  to  add  to  the  common  stock. 

•  For  an  explanation  of  modern  views  on  the  subject  of  heat  as  a  mode  of 
motion,  see  writings  by  Professor  Joule  of  Manchester,  and  articles  in  the 
North  British  JUview,  February  and  May  1864. 

t  Neither  of  these  contrivances  has  yet  been  made  ;  one  or  oUier  may  be 
net  to  work  before  this  book  is  published. 
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Onts  attempt  lias  been  to  iiiteriirel  tlie  meauiiig  of  foriui 
[  to  wntcli  work  in  progress,  so  as  to  U'ai'u  to  distinguish  thi 
L  tool-nmrks  of  untural  eugiuea.  If  tlio  sim'a  rays  work  in  tlifl 
■sua  as  tlioy  do  uu  eartli,  theu  fonns  in  the  sua  ought  to  be  fl 
llfigiblo  index.  Read  hy  this  alphabet  of  form,  rudely  ma< 
I  witli  rough  expedients,  they  aeein  to  mean — 

That  laws  of  force,  wiiich  cause  and  K^late  movements  iu-l 
L, gases,  lluids,  and  solids,  in  the  whirling  earth,  which  is  cml^'J 
I  oue  of  many  satellites  in  oue  of  many  systems,  ai-e  good  law  1 
■  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  whirling  sun,  which  is  only  one  of  1 
l  many  sources  of  light  and  of  ray-force. 

But  if  so,  wherever  light  shines  there  force  may  radiat^.9 
I  though  the  eye  is  the  only  organ  which  feels  the  force. 

Even  the  shapes  of  nebula?  may  betray  mechanical  for 
1  light. 

Thus  fax  this  book  is  aii  attempt  tu  arguo  through  cirelesd 
-an  attempt  to  gain  a  point  by  following  a  ray ;  and  I 
ne.\t  point  by  following  another.  If  the  attempt  be  judged 
and  condemned,  the  writer  can  only  plead  that  he  lias  done 
his  best ;  if  acquitted  of  presumption,  he  will  be  content. 
He  hopes  to  be  forgiven  for  thinking  for  himself.  Many 
spokes  have  been  tried,  many  a  path  trodden  ;  but  all  paths 
tried  have  ended  at  oue  spot  By  searching  backwards  from 
work  done,  men  reach  jiower  through  engines  ;  by  travelling 
far  enoujfh  they  seeju  always  to  reach  a  source  of  light.  But 
that  is  only  one  centre  in  an  endless  train  of  wheels.  The 
way  to  see  further  is  forwai-ds  :  to  use  light,  and  try  to  see  if 
tliiu'c  be  more  wheels,  engines,  and  powei's  between  work  done 
iuid  the  will  of  Him  who  made  them  all  and  created  Light. 
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Abbey  Craio,  Stirling,  108 

Aberystwith,  precipice  at,  18o  ;  how  it  would 
be  affected  by  a  sinking  of  land,  187 

Acliill  Island,  48;  Achill  Head,  view  of,  64 

A(;hnaHlieen,  gravel  terraceit  and  other  ice- 
markH,  148,  152 

Actinomcter(cheniical)of  Bunson  and  Roscoe, 
action  shown  by,  485 

Actinism  from  ftiniace  fire,  442 

Activity  of  force,  hammering  of  iron,  468 

Aerosiderites,  their  composition,  383 

Africa,  snowy  mountains  in,  253 

Agassiz,  his  theory  of  a  glacier  once  existing 
from  the  North  Pole  to  Georgia,  239,  247 

Ainsa  meteorite  in  Smithsonian  Institute,  385 

Air,  rolling  of,  275 ;  marks  it  makes  in  pack- 
ing solids,  297  ;  its  density  and  weight 
when  moved,  440  ;  waves  of,  on  a  hot  day, 
474 

Air-bubble,  what  it  shows,  389 

Air-pum]),  in  Exhibition,  439 

Ainlrie,  arctic  shells  at,  95 

Allan  Water,  nature  of  country,  100 

Alleghanics,  fctreign  boulders  among,  290 

Alps,  glacier  action  on  rocks  in,  206 

Alteration  of  fosMils  in  old  sedimentary  rocks, 
how  geologists  might  explain  the  mystery, 
326,  328 

America  (North),  direction  of  ice-marks  in, 
239 ;  submerged  during  part  of  glacial  period, 
254  :  newer  rocks  to  the  south,  the  older  to 
the  north,  330 

Ancient  sea-margins  of  Highland  Olens,  126 

Anglers  study  wave-forms,  271 

Anglesea  ice-ground,  20 ;  as  observed  fh)m 
Ormes  Head,  194 ;  anciently  under  sea,  207; 
its  geological  structure,  208 ;  striae  in,  made 
by  floating  ice,  209 

Anglo-Saxon  (steamer),  loss  of,  in  Newfound- 
land. 226,  227 

Animal  life,  influence  of  light  on,  488,  489 

Animals,  traditions  about  existence  of,  101; 
fonnerly  existing  in  British  islands,  186 

Antrim  flinU  in  south  of  Ireland,  19;  pieces 
of  clialk  found  in  drift,  61 

Anvil,  a  large  meteorite  long  used  as  one,  386 


Appalachian  chain,  long  wrinkles  and  folds  in, 
332,  333 

Apple«ross  hills,  148 

Arscul,  whin-<lykes  on,  55;  quartz  rock  on 
highest  peak,  56 

An;hipeIago,  Ireland  once  an,  42,  52,  59 

Arctic  current  and  marks  of  sea-ice  on  hills  of 
West  Ross-shire,  146 ;  on  west  side  of  At- 
lantic, 159 :  sction  of,  in  Wales,  193 ;  traces 
of,  in  forming  coast-line  of  Cardi^n  Bay, 
202 ;  along  course  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
290 

Arctic  regions,  animals  of  which  may  yot  be 
fossilised,  335 

Arctic  sea-shells  on  Snowdon,  203 ;  shell  im- 
plies cold  water,  319 

Ardpatrick,  ice-marks  at,  75 

Aivyll  (Duke  of)  on  sea-ice  marks  in  West 
Highlands,  86 

Arraii,  granite  mountains  of,  65 ;  olwervations 
on  rocks  of,  66-71 

Arsenic  and  other  metals  swept  out  of  chimney 
of  lead  furnace,  341 

Arthur's  Seat,  ice-marks  on,  100 

Arthur  (King),  days  of,  190, 192 

Asia  (Central),  on  glaciers  dwindling  away 
there,  253 

Atlantic  waves  seen  trom  Portland  Island,  278 

Atmosphere  absorbs  mechanical  force  of  rays 
of  sun,  472  ;  of  sun,  495 ;  bands  on,  496 

Attraction  overcome  by  repulsion,  instance  of, 
344 

Auchterarder.  view  of  hills  from,  109 

Aurora  borealis,  pattern  on  sun  somewhat  re- 
sembling, 475 

Autumn- day  among  hills  of  West  Ross-shire, 
142 

Avalon,  rocks  in,  concealed  by  bogs  and 
forests,  240 

Aviemore,  glacial  drift  at,  128 

Ayre  (Point  of),  Isle  of  Man,  169 

Baimtua,  Iceland,  419 
*  Baily's  beails'  in  sun,  470 
Bala  Hill  near  Forfar,  118 
Ballysliannon,  salmon  stream,  fossils,  53 
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»Je(UiiiUn  Canal  (glen  holding^  once  a  sea- 
«itni^  182 

^Ut<Mi  Hill»  ice-marks  on,  101 
mal,  roads,  railwaya,  and  riTcrs,  now  follow 
.^  ttie  path  of  an  ancient  ucean-enrreut,  99 
^^ape  of  Good  Uoi>e,  icebergs  olT,  251 
^sMspbeltfOn,  surface  dratroyed  by  the  sea,  7*2 
^JJatnptiiOT  Ira^ing,  experiment  with,  461 
^^'SaiiMa, '  Geological  Uun-ey  of  Canada'  referred 
to^  194 ;  ice-marks,  242 

'  Cnreg,  icc-grooud  rocks  at,  204 
rbon  points,  electric  current  between,  pro- 
^       daciog  light,  441 
.      Cardigan  Bay,  how  apimrently  fonned,  186, 
'  186;  bow  it  wouW  be  affccte<l  by  rise  of 

*     land,  187  ;  tnulition  of  the  land  at  its  bottom 
*~      haying  bcien  sunk,  188 
*  Camed  Llewellyn,  190 
"**  Carpenter's  work  Judged  by  his  chips,  268 
"^  Carlisle,  drift  and  iee-marlu  Itetwcen  Berwick 
*       and  Carlisle,  174 
~^'    Carmn  Ironworks,  380,  382 
^    Carae  of  Gowrie  at  a  late  period  under  water. 
"        111,  112;  of  Stirling,  marine  olijects  found 
t        in,  108 
■     Cascade,  an  artificial  one  in  Exhibition,  how 

keiit  up,  440 
a      Casting  of  iron,  469 
r      Castlebar,  nx^k-surfaces,  fiO 

Castletown   (Isle   of   Man),  country   about, 

172 
Casts  of  ironstone  beds  in  sandstone,  302 
Catania  and  the  bursting  out  of  Mount  Ktna, 

228 :  road  to,  blockni  up  by  lava,  371 
Cath-Mihic-Dhuil,  gU-ns  which  held  glaciers, 

69 
Catakill  range,  ice-marks^  243 
Causality,  a  mental  tiuahty,  drove  viHitors  in 
1851  and  1862  to  the  department  r»f  muchin- 
eiy  in  Great  Exhibition.  438 
Cavehitl  near  Belfast,  chalk  section,  62 
Caverns,  Icelandic,  399 
Ceantire,  ice-marks,  72-77  ;  once  perhaps  three 

islands,  76 
Celtic  traditions,  186,  187  ;  about  submerged 

lands,  190 ;  alnrnt  large  animals,  192 
Centrifugal  force  illustrated  by  a  tntndling 

mop,  445  ;  pump  lifting  water,  440 
Chalk  clittlB  capi>e<{  with  whin  between  Cushen- 
dal  and  Glenarm,  60 ;  glens  of  south  Eng- 
land, alluvial  ihits  in,  223  ;  at  Stockbridge, 
how  covered,  225 
Chambers  in  lava,  355;  in  ice,  etc.,  356;  in 
crust  and  tiil>e  communication,  410;  (bviried) 
in  sedimentary  rocks,  422  ;  in  lava  streams, 
425 
Chaml>ers  fGeorge  F. )  '  A  Handlxmk  of  As- 
tronomy,   quote<l  for  direction  of  planets, 
466,  467 ;  for  portraits  of  planets,  475  ;  re- 
ferre<l  to,  494 ;  quoted,  497 
Chambers  (Roltert)  on  ice-grooves  an   Nor- 
wegian watershed,  156 ;  *  Ancient  Sea-Mar- 
gins in  British  Islands '  referred  to.  292 
Champlain  (LakeX  wliale-lH>ncs  in  drift,  243 
Cheshire,  character  of  countrj',  181 ;  liouldein, 

posHibfe  origin  of,  183 
Chcsil  Bank.  Portland,  278,  287 
Chimneys  of  lead-smelting  furnaces,  valuable 

metals  found  in,  341 
China  made  by  Minton  from  glacial  chipa,  181 ; 


manufacture,  324;  and  clay,  temperature, 
325 

Chips  (rock)  form  sedimentary  rocks,  270 

Chudleigh.(Ca]>e),  Labrador,  235 

Cioch  Mor,  a  conical  hill,  153,  154 

Circulation  of  water  in  river  eddies,  280,  231 ; 
of  ocean,  232 

Cisterns  on  Etna  and  the  lava,  372 

Clach-an-Turaman,  a  perched  block,  80 

Clandeboye,  hill  at.  with  ice-marks,  61 

Clays,  woridng  of,  in  potteries,  324 ;  tempera- 
ture, and  mode  of  making  into  bricks,  325 ; 

Clay-ma])8  in  shallow  pools  for  the  student  of 
action  of  currents,  etc.,  232 

Clay-slate,  ice-marks  on,  14 

Clew  Bay,  drift  at,  48 

Climate,  circumstances  that  would  change 
climate  of  northern  regions,  156 ;  of  England 
(mce  cold,  178 ;  cliange  of,  in  Denmark  in 
human  i^eriod,  216 ;  of  Britain  and  Canada 
in  1863-4,  compare<l  with  tliat  of  Labrador, 
238 ;  (ancient)  of  Yorkshire,  282 ;  inference 
of  average,  819 

Clo<>h  Corril,  great  block  at,  39  ;  legend  about, 
40 

Clock,  modem,  264 

Clouds  over  Achill  Island,  49  :  march  of,  over 
Atlantic,  55  ;  would  l>e  few  if  ocean  were  all 
frozen,  258 ;  allcct  |»assage  and  work  of  sun's 
rays,  485 

Clyde,  mud  of,  93  ;  change  of  level  that  would 
sink,  255  ;  (Firth  of)  mud-banks  of,  imitated 
in  Lanarksliin:  mines,  302 

Cnoc-a-Bhlaka,  Ireland,  a  nniseum  of  trans- 
ported stones,  21  ;  na-Carrig,  or  the  Hill  of 
8t4)nes,  Ireland,  21 ;  Monlan,  perched  block 
on,  29  ;  marks  of  ice  on,  30 ;  Onrid,  Conne 
mara,  ice-marks  and  boulders,  26,  ^ 

Coal-be4ls  in  Wales,  abrasion  of,  185 

Coals  at  Stoke,  depth  thev  are  obtained  from, 
181 

Coal  vegetation  of  Yorkshire,  282;  heat  of 
burning  coals  is  solar  heat  stored  up  by 
plants,  338 

Cobbler,  various  names  of  thatliill,  82 

Coed  Mawr,  Wales,  boulders  on,  198;  marks 


on,  200 


Col  at  Llanberis,  once  a  deep  strait,  etc,  206 ; 
a  « tarbert,*  207 

Col  de  G^ant,  snow-shed,  206 

Coldness  of  British  and  French  climates  in 
former  ages,  186 

Cold  period  in  Scotland,  the  time  of,  137 ; 
(intense)  once  prevalent  in  all  high  latitudes 
and  at  elevated  regions  shnultaneouslv, 
Prof.  Ramsay's  theory,  147 ;  period  (last)  In 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  165 ;  not  easily  driven 
out  of  ground  long  possessed  by  it,  252 ; 
(external)  indicated  by  snow,  327 

Coll,  iterche<l  blocks,  161  ;  cnn'e  of  An'tic 
C*urrent,  163 

Collier's  obser>'ation  on  freezing  of  water  in 
Great  Exhibition,  439 

Collodion,  exiteriments  with,  461,  462,  468 

Colour  (cliangc  of)  in  cooling  of  molten  silver 
349  ' 

Coltness,  travelle<l  iNmlders  at,  97 

*  Con,*  an  elk  or  bird,  192 

Conan  Bridge,  floats  of  white  froth  obserx'cd 
fnnn,  151 
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IStlmonl,  ^Ackr  int-lbi  «t,  alladed  to,  138 
Baltic  (Arctic)  current,  nippoMd  coune  of, 

18 ;  toeory  baa  gained  atreiigth,  107 ;  theory, 

107  ;  theoiy,  Ikcta  to  samiort,  218 ;  liow  it 

might  waah  the  haae  of  the  Ali«,  m 
Baltic,  illuatration  of  fonnation  of  boulden 

In  iaianda  of,  808 
Bannockbam  (battle  of)  fought  cm  andeiit 

■iapbottomu  108 
Baikaa  (T.  F.)  aummary  of  a|iecu1atIoiia  on 

atraetuM  of  earth  in  'Newcaatle  Daily 

Joanial/  888 
Bamenwol  at  Eton,  atudy  of  wavea  on  pool, 

Bude,  change  of  lerel  that  would  aink,  S55 

Bath,  hot  apringa  at,  S80 

BatlMKNiae,  Oxiiver,  tradition  of  ita  bunting 

npL  418 ;  bath-rooin,  419 
Bay-toe  grinda  rock,  287 
Beach  a  tool-maric,  201,  277 ;  the  moat  cha- 

raeteriatic  waTC-marfc,  28ft;  deacription  of 

one,  287 ;  at  BreidQord  and  Snsefell,  lee- 

laiid,288 
Beachae  (anelentX  M yra  Syaala,  289 
Bear  laland.  tempeialtira  of.  218 
Beara  (care)  found  in  Britiah  Iaianda,  19S 
Beddgelert,  ice-marica,  209 
Beda  ^onnatton  oO  illuatrated,  809 
Beech  troea  and  foreata  in  Denmark,  215 
Behring'H  Straita,  if  wiiler.  how  they  would 

allbct  China,  2&S ;  on  difference  of  vegeta- 
tion on  two  aideii,  254 
Deinn-aniidh-char,  a  mountain  in  W.  Roaa- 

ahire,  188 
Beln  Blireac,  ice-marka  on,  84,  8ft ;  panoramic 

▼iew  from,  80 ;  probable  origin  of  iiercbed 

blocka  on,  120 
Beinn  Copach,  or  the  Cobbler,  82 
Ueinn-«*OhuIii^  markii  on,  189 ;  aea  once  at  it^i 

foot,  140 
Beinn  HhonHidh,  141 ;  glenH  around,  142 
Beinn-na  Mnic  Dliuibe,  128 
BolfAHt,  carried  blcH*ks  near,  61 
Belleisle,  235 ;  (Straits  of)  direction  of  current, 

242 
Itcii  Aider  and  Ben  Nevis,  124 
Hen  Klianrig}),  Arran,  iec-niarks  near,  68 
lien  Cruaolmn,  124 
Ben  Kith,  in  W.  Il<HUi-ft)tlre,  138 
BenkniM>k,  Islay,  two  mund  lakes  at,  408 
Ben  La  wore,  124 

Ben  Lomond,  iieirhed  boulders  on,  79 
Bergen,  clouds  and  rainfall  at,  858;  glaeieis 

of,  hold  clouds,  259 
Bettw8-y-Coe«l,  traces  of  ancient  glacier,  lito 
Bianastle  (Glen),  quartz  rock  at  lienil  (tf,  143 
Bidston  Hill,  glaciated  rocks  at,  181 
Binny  Craig,  ice-marks  at,  99 
Birch  in  Danish  i>eat  bogs,  215  ;  tenip(fmtn:e 

they  grow  in,  216 
Biscay  (Bay  ofj^  waves  from,  270 
Bbick  Isle  of  Cnmiarty,  drirt  on,  133 
Blacknx'k,  marks  of  ice  motitm,  21 
BUkeston  Tor,  220-221 
Blast  of  hot  air  in  iron  furnaces,  361 
Block  of  mica-schist  on  Pentlands,   1)8  :    (a 

laive  one)  with  a  iMJut  tree  iH^side  it,  152,  ir.7 
Blocks  of  granite  at  Eaton,  iro  gruoved  an<l 

polished,  182 
HlucNlMtone,  n  glassy  voleani**  mineral,  325 


Blower  of  coal  gas,  SH2 

Boatmen  atnily  wave-fomuL  971 

Boata,  anchon, etc.,  found  ui  (?ane  of  Oowrie, 
111 

Boiling  a  root,  ateam-power  in,  106 ;  Uriag 
orgudama  cannot  Umg  aorvlve,  S19 ;  water 
aorta  diflhrent  kinda  of  mnterinla  in  atnta, 
894 ;  and  atewlng  noonda  of  loelaodic 
■pringa,  404 

BolaiidaHofydi,  leeUnd,  S88 

Bolide  of  1804,  a  meteorite,  ita  ooone^  S84 

BooaTiaU  Bay,  Newfbondland,  zalfled  beach 
at,  289 

Bcmn,  on  the  Rhine,  aeren  hills  tan  aneiait 
Toloanlc  mounda,  428 

Borth,  beach  at,  212 ;  curioua  bench  at,  S87 

Bottom  of  the  aea,  how  to  atndy  it,  271 

Boulder  clay,  Gader  Idria,  etc..  SIS 

Boulder  of  gneiaa  on  Ben  Wyyia,  154 ;  a  small 
grooved  poiphyiy  one  at  Baton,  1S2 

Bonldeni  of  the  Drift,  12 ;  (huge  roondcd)  of 
pink  granite  near  IMngwall,  15S ;  sea-vom, 
their  aliape  and  auxflMe,  170 :  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  172, 178 ;  a  Cheahire  village  sMe's  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of,  182 :  in  Cneshire 
may  have  come  trom  Bcuiolnairls.  188; 
poUahing  rocka  in  Angieaea,  206 ;  tint  eonid 
not  have  been  transported  by  loonl  i^scieni, 
2ftft ;  (ghiciated)  near  Lhuiberia,  907 ;  (kUnri- 
ated)  in  the  United  Statea,  240 ;  (glscSited) 
on  ancient  terrace  at  Gorfaam,  290 

Boxwood  burnt  by  aun*a  rays,  481 

Bnuia  Head,  lale  of  Man,  cUflk  at,  180: 
boulders  at,  171 ;  dlflT  with  cnrred  cdonred 
bands,  831 

Bmdahaw'a  *  Railway  Guide*  referred  to,  181 

Bne-Moray,  Knock  of,  a  UU,  180, 154 

BreesB  on  a  kdce  obaeired,  275,  278 

BreidQord,  beaohea  of  hiva  boulders  at,  287 

Brentor  near  Tavistock,  shape,  332 

Bricks  and  clay,  325 

Brine-springs  at  NortliMrich,  183 

British  Museum,  meteorite  in,  385 

Brittany,  tradition  of  the  oycrwhclming  of  a 
city  in.  188:  how  its  coastline  would  Ih? 
atrected  by  a  rise  of  the  land,  187 ;  tratUtion 
about.  188 

Brock ville  strise.  245 

Brongniart  on  the  French  meteorite  of  ISM, 
384 

Bronze  weapons  in  Danish  ]>eat-bog8,  215 

Bmnar,  country  between  and  the  Oeysers,  432 

Bryce  (Dr.), '  Geology  in  Clydesdale  and  Arran' 
quoted,  1 1 

Bryson  (Mr.  Alex.)  <Iiscover8  ledge  In  geyser 
tube,  417 ;  his  ex]>eriments  on  taking  the 
temperature,  418 

Buch  (Von.),  on  Monte  Somma,  434 

ButTalo  stris',  245 

Bulls,  stone  of  the,  its  real  and  mythical 
origins,  79 

Bunsen,  researches  with  actinometer,  4Sft 

Bwlch-Myn-Dach,  ice  traces  at,  210 

Uadrr  iDRfs,  ice-marks  on,  202 ;  tradition  of  a 

giant,  210 
Cairngorm,  123 

Cairo,  acticm  of  sun's  rays  at.  485 
('aittinosH,  Onl  of,  131 :  OaithncKS  a  flat  land 

with  a  soil  of  drift,  l:t4 
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Caledonian  Cannl  (glen  holding),  once  u  sen- 
strait,  182 

Caltou  Hill,  ioe-nmrka  on,  101 

Canal,  roads,  railwayR,  and  rivers,  now  follow 
the  i>atli  of  an  ancient  ooean-enrrent,  99 

Cape  of  Good  Uoi>e,  icebergs  olT,  261 

Cauip1>elton,  surface  destroyed  by  the  sea,  72 

Camphor  burning,  experiment  with,  461 

Canada,  *  Geological  Survey  of  Canada'  referred 
to,  164 ;  ice-marks,  242 

Capel  Cureg,  ice-ground  rocks  at,  204 

Carbon  iK)intj),  electric  current  between,  pro- 
ducing light,  441 

Cardigan  Bay,  how  apparently  formed,  186, 
186;  how  it  would  In;  alTectefl  by  rise  of 
land,  187  ;  trail iti«>n  of  the  land  at  its  bottom 
having  been  sunk,  188 

Came<l  Llewellyn,  199 

Canventer's  work  judged  by  his  chips,  268 

Carlisle,  drift  and  ice-marks  between  Berwick 
and  Carlisle,  174 

Camm  Ironworks,  880,  883 

Coarse  of  Gowrie  at  a  late  period  under  water. 
Ill,  112;  of  Btirling,  marine  objects  found 
in,  108 

Cascade,  an  artiflcial  one  in  Exhibition,  how 
kept  up,  440 

CaHtmg  of  iron,  469 

Castlebar,  rock-surfaces,  60 

Castletown  (Isle  of  Man),  country  about, 
172 

Casts  of  ironsttmc  beds  in  sandstone,  302 

Catania  and  the  bursting  out  of  Mount  Ktna, 
228 :  road  to,  blockeil  up  by  lava,  M71 

(*ath-Mihic-I)huil,  glens  which  held  glaciers, 
69 

Catskill  range,  ice-marks,  248 

Causality,  a  mental  quality,  drove  visitors  in 
1861  and  1862  to  the  dei>artment  of  mM<;hin- 
ery  in  Great  Exhibition,  438 

Cavehill  near  Belfast,  chalk  section,  62 

Caverns,  Icelandic,  399 

Ceantire,  ice-marks,  72-77  ;  once  perhaps  three 
islands,  76 

Celtic  traditions,  186,  187;  about  submerged 
lands,  190 ;  al)out  large  animala,  192 

Centrifugal  force  illustrated  by  a  trundling 
mop,  446  ;  pump  lifting  water,  440 

Chalk  clitDi  capped  with  whin  between  Cusheu- 
dal  and  Glenarm,  60 ;  glens  of  south  Eng- 
land, alluvial  flats  in,  223  ;  at  Btockbridge, 
how  covered,  226 

Cliambers  in  lava,  366;  in  ice,  etc.,  366;  in 
crust  and  tube  communication,  410;  (hnried) 
in  setlimentary  nicks,  422 ;  in  lava  streaina, 
4t>5 

Cliaml)er8  fGeorge  F. )  '  A  Handl>ook  of  As- 
tronomy, quoted  for  direction  of  ]>lanets, 
466,  467 ;  for  portraits  of  pUneta,  476  ;  re- 
ferred to,  494 ;  quoted,  497 

Chamliers  (Robert)  on  ice-groovea  on  Nor- 
wegian watershed,  166 ;  '  Ancient  Sea-Mar- 
gins in  British  IsUukIs  '  referred  to.  292 

Cliamplain  (Lake),  whale-bones  in  drift,  243 

Cheshire,  character  cf  country,  181 ;  boulders, 
possible  origin  of,  183 

Chesil  Bank.  Portland.  278,  287 

Chimneys  of  learl-smelting  ftimaccs,  valuable 
metals  found  in,  341 

China  made  by  Minton  fh)m  glacial  chii>s,  181 ; 


manufacture,  324 ;  and  clay,  temi)enitnre, 
326 

Chips  (rock)  form  sedimentary  rocks,  270 

Chudleigh.(Cap«).  Labrador,  236 

Cioch  Mor,  a  conical  hill,  163,  164 

Circulation  of  water  in  river  eddies,  230,  231 ; 
of  ocean,  232 

Cisterns  on  Etna  and  the  lava,  379 

Clach-an-Turaman,  a  perched  block,  80 

Clandeboye,  kill  at.  with  ice-marks,  61 

Clays,  working  of,  in  potteries,  324 ;  temiiera- 
tnre,  and  mode  of  making  into  bricks,  326 ; 

Clay-maps  in  shallow  pools  for  the  student  of 
atlion  of  currents,  etc.,  232 

Clay-slate,  ice-marks  on,  14 

Clew  Bay,  drift  at,  48 

Climate,  circumstances  that  would  change 
climate  of  northern  regions,  166 ;  of  England 
once  cold,  178 ;  change  of,  in  Denmark  in 
human  {wriod,  216 ;  of  Britain  an<l  Canada 
in  1863-4,  compared  with  that  of  Labrador, 
238 ;  (ancient)  of  Yorkshire,  282 ;  inference 
of  average,  819 

Cloch  Corril,  great  block  at,  39 ;  legend  about, 
40 

CliH'k,  modem,  264 

CIou<ls  over  Achill  Island,  49  :  march  of,  over 
Atlantic,  66  ;  would  l>e  few  if  (nrean  were  all 
frozen,  268 ;  affect  passage  and  work  of  sun's 
rays,  486 

Clyde,  mud  of,  93  ;  change  of  level  that  would 
sink,  266  ;  (Pirtli  of)  mud-bonks  of,  imitated 
in  Lanarkshire  mines,  302 

Cnoc-a-Bhlaka,  Ireland,  a  museum  of  trans- 
I)orte<l  stones,  21  ;  na-Carrig,  or  the  Hill  of 
Sttmes,  Ireland,  21 ;  Mordan,  perched  block 
on,  29  ;  marks  of  ice  on,  30 ;  Onrid,  Conne- 
mara,  ice-marks  and  boulders,  26,  ^ 

Coal-beds  in  Wales,  abrasion  of,  186 

Coals  at  Stoke,  depth  thev  are  obtained  from, 
181 

Coal  vegetation  of  Yorkshire,  28S;  heat  of 
burning  coals  is  solar  heat  stored  up  by 

Slants,  338 
bier,  various  names  of  thatliill,  82 
Coed  Mawr,  Wales,  boulders  on,  198 ;  marks 

on,  200 
Col  at  Llanberis,  once  a  deep  strait,  etc,  206 ; 

a  *  tarbcrt,'  207 
Col  de  G6ant,  snow-shed,  206 
Coldness  of  British  and  French  climates  in 

former  agea,  186 
Cold  period  in  Scotland,  the  time  of,  137; 

(intense)  once  prevalent  in  all  high  latitudes 

and   at   elevated   r^ons   simultaneous!  v, 

Prof.  Ramsay's  theory,  147 ;  period  (last)  In 

Ireland  and  Scf)tland,  166;  not  easily  driven 

(»ut  of  ^und  long  poRsesscd  by  it,  262; 

(external)  indicated  by  snow,  827 
Coll,  perched  blocks,  161  ;  cur\'e  of  Arctic 

Current,  163 
Collier'a  observation  on  freezing  of  water  in 

Great  Exhibition,  439 
Collodion,  exiterinients  with,  461,  462,  463 
Colour  (change  of)  in  cooling  of  molten  silver 

349  ' 

Coltneas,  tmvelle«l  boulders  at,  97 
*  Con,*  an  elk  or  bird,  192 
Ctman  Bridge,  floats  of  white  froth  obser^-i'd 

frrrtn,  161 
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O0M«pttoii  Baj,  ifarte  ud  drift,  941 ;  New- 

ftNnidlMid,  niMd  beach  at,  SW 
OoM  of  eniptkm  in  enter  of  Veenvliu.  40S, 

4M;  one  at  Hfaimdal  deaeribed,  870;  in 

Iceland,  416, 4S7 ;  tlielr  lonmrt  abpcL  468 
OomMoanu  io»«roof«e  on  aIHb  d,  Sl-87 ; 

leBendiof;41;  peaaantareettepoemawhidi 

flnut  have  been  eompoaed  wfaentlie  ooontiy 

waa  tenanted  by  atagi  and  boan,  84 
Oonatanoe  (Lake  ofX  change  of  lerel  that 

would  aiiuk,  866 
OoBtIn  Inn,  rolled  drifL  149, 168 
Oonvergenee  of  malnhoUowa  and  paaaea  eroaa- 

ing  Scotland  upon  N«a  of  Norway  and  the 

Bkagerrak,  184 
Confergiing  mechanlfial  ft>roea,  888 
Conway,  hUla  and  n^ena,  SO 
OoBway  Caatle,  wavea  and  waTe^naxka  ob- 

aerred  fkom,  196 ;  Talley  of;  197 :  glacier 

once  there.  198 
Oodk  (Capt  1  on  raj  deep  anew  fbond  in 

latitode  of  N.  Scotland^  880;  perpetoal 

anow-Une  at  aea  level  in  lal  64*  &,  »0 
^V?fc»*»g  at  a  boiling  atream  in  Iceland,  897 
Ooppernnine  of  Tahlnn,  840 

0(i7^>S.'i>clE-'<i*^CM  *^  ice-maifca,  16 

OomwuL  Oeltle  traditiona  recording  change 
of  aear]eTd,187 

Ootrie  Bhreacan  wliiilpool,  89 

Gorrie  Uiage  (Loch),  marka  of  ice,  181 

OorrH,  leguid  of  a  atone  thrown  Mf  the  Celtic 
hero,  40 

CoratoipUne  ffiU,  iee-maika  on,  100 

Cowaea  (three)  open  to  ereiy  atodent^  878, 
880 

Orali^ockhart  Hill,  a  tor,  99 

Cfater  in  Mezioo  crowned  with  icidea,  868 ; 
of  Btna,  oaloQlatlon  of  qiiantlty  of  matter 
ideeted  by,  in  four  daya,  873 ;  of  Vesaviaa  in 
1842,  401 ;  danger  of  visiting,  402 ;  cone  of 
eruption  in  1844,  402 

Craters  of  elevation  at  ReyKfalid,  424  :  posi- 
tion of  majority,  454  ;  direction  of  projec- 
tiles from,  4^,  455 

Crisimo  (Monte),  part  of  Etna,  878 

Croagh  Patrick,  a  hiffh  hill  in  Ireland,  47,  51 

Cromarty  Firth,  land  about,  133 

*  Gross-courses '  of  Dartmoor,  220 

Cruachan,  Achill  Island,  a  high  hill,  48 

Crust  of  the  earth,  how  it  may  be  studied, 
860  ;  formed  after  eruption  of  Qeyser,  416 ; 
of  earth  and  crusts  of  stones^  422 ;  forma- 
tion of,  in  ancient  times,  886 ;  m  modem  ex- 
periments, 337 

Ciystalline  beds  in  districts  show  great  signs 
of  disturbance  and  former  heat,  832 

Crystallisation  of  silver,  848,  349,  351 

Crystals  in  hollows,  origin  of,  360 

Cullen  Lake,  ice-marks,  51 

Cnmbraes,  65 

Cumming  (Rev.  Geo.),  *The  Isle  of  Man'  re- 
ferred to,  173 ;  quoted  for  cause  of  drift, 
174 

Cnshendal  and  Qlenarm,  eliffb  of  chalk  be- 
tween, 60 

Current  (polar),  tracks  of  ancient  in  British 
Islands,  1 ;  (ancient)  direction  in  Anglesea, 
208;  when  a  cold  one  swept  over  Great 
Britain,  240 ;  in  Behring's  Straits  as  afln^ct- 
ing  vegetation  on  either  side,  254 


Cnrre  flrom  Novaya  Ztmljtk  deaeribed,.  177; 
teaoed  Ihnn  Torkahire  to  Wnlee,  198 

Cnrrea  of  Arctic  Cuirent  tnoed,  10^  108 :  and 
wavea  venr  almibu:,  879 ;  described  bj  drops 
of  ink,  466,  466 ;  on  ancient  atonea,  467 

Cymri,  ancient  race,  180 

Dahut  (Princeea),  traditinn  in  Brittany  of  her 
being  overwhebned,  188 

Dalea  in  Yorfcahlre,  section  Uke  n  aeetloD  of 
IcehuuUc  glen,  178 ;  how  hoUmred  o«t»  179^ 
180 

Dalwhinnr,  ioe-marica,  121 ;  alatc  tntTeraed 
by  ffranite  veins,  117, 181 ;  (col  atx  atate  of, 
in  diflbrent  aea-level,  186 ;  higheet  tertaeea 
of  waahed  drift  known  to  the  writer,  187 

Dalnll  on  the  Clyde,  rook  noUabed  and 
atriatedbyioe,97 

Dana'a  'Geolonr'  quoted  on  stnietare  of 
Appalachian  chain,  888 

Danenora,  Sweden,  iron  qnarried  at,  840 

Danube,  what  change  of  lerel  would  aink  ita 
aource,  866 

Daricer^  (Meaara.  C  4  F.)  machlneiy  ftar 
poliahing  optical  inatmmenta,  466 

Dartmoor,  granite  and  minea  of,  819,  tit 

Dechmont,  a  hiU  of  whlnatone  in  the  ooalftir- 
natlon.  08,  94,  96 

Dead  auna  in  deep  water  by  natlTca  of  liana 
del  Fnego,  190 

Deep  groovee,  how  made,  6 

Delhi,  mean  temperature  at,  868 

Delta  of  loelandlo  river,  aetioa  of  aun  and  cf 
cold  on,  827,  888 

Deltas,  aubmarine,  817;  fimnatioa  ofl  Ulna- 
traUon,808 

Dendritic  ooneretiona  reanlt  ftom  mechanieal 
action,  808 

Denmark,  temperature  and  foreata  of,  815; 
ancient  climate,  216 

Density  ^average)  of  earth,  886 

Denudation,  whole  northern  hemisphere  own 
its  general  shape  to,  162,  166 ;  Eig,  a  case 
of,  161 ;  Scotch  hills  and  glens  show  marics 
of,  164 ;  by  running  water,  illustrated  by 
lead-washing,  180;  (river)  older  than  Ice- 
landic history.  269 

Deposition,  mechanics  of,  may  be  learned  fh)m 
models,  314 

Depression  over  north  of  Europe,  Gkilde  on, 
256 

Derrv  Veagh  range,  sand  on  one  of,  64 

Devil's  Bridge,  mark  made  by  a  river  in  slate 
rock,  210 

Dingwall,  boulders  of  pink  g^ranite  near,  15S 

Diphwys,  traces  of  an  arctic  current,  210 

Direction,  common  general  direction  of  ice- 
marks  in  N.  Ireland,  63 

Disturbance  in  old  strata,  330  ;  shown  in  dis- 
tricts with  old  crystalline  beds,  888 

Dochart  (Glen),  tarbert  once  at  head  of,  180 ; 
rocks  at  head  of,  148 

Dogger  Bank,  a  submarine  delta,  217 

Dolgelley,  glacier  glens  at,  210 

Douglas  Bay,  Isle  of  Man  viewed  Anom,  hori> 
zontal  lines,  170 

Dovre-Qeld,  granite  blocks  on,  255 

'DownUirows'  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
220 

Drachcnfells,  tul)e  in  quarry,  408 
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Drift  defined,  11 ;  stratified  and  anatratifled, 
12 :  (rolled)  at  head  of  Scotch  glens,  132 ; 
accumulates  in  shallow   sounds,  185  ;   in 
Ireland  traced  to  1500  feet  above  sea-level, 
177  ;  in    Yorkshire,   179 ;    on  Welsh   hills 
stranded  by  sea-ice,  184 ;  (superficial)  re- 
mains of   cave  bears  and  tigers  in,  192 ; 
source  of,  at  the  end  of  glacial  period,  218, 
219 :  on  prairies,  247 
Drift-ice,  Labrador,  236 
Drift-terraces  at  Kinlochewe,  141 
Drift-timber  about  Calf  of  Man,  169 
Driom  Albain,  the  back  of  Scotland,  hill  so 

caUed,  114 
Driom    Uachdar,    moraines    on    side,    140; 

granite  blocks  on,  255 
Dron  (Hill  of),  ice-marks  on,  115 
Drop,  shapes  made  by,  according  to  the  way  it 

falls,  446 
Drops,  lessons  derived  from  figures  described 

by,  451 
Dropped  blocks,  9 
Drowned  land  of  King  Grallon,  227 
Dubhgarrie,  Arran,  stones  in  walls  studied,  67 
Dubh  lartach,  long  reef  at,  161 ;  a  rough  rock 

off  West  of  Scotland,  201 
Dublin,  a  frozen  sea  once  over  the  site  of,  228 
Ducks  on  Serpentine,  278 
Duddingston  Loch,  spring  in,  408 
Dunblane,  nature  of  country  about,  109 
Dun  Chorre  Bhile,  a  steep  hill  near  Inverary, 

84 
Dunrobin  Castle,  ice-marks  near,  155 
Dust  from  an  eruption  of  Etna,  873 

Earl,  escape  of  one  fh)m  his  foes,  caused  by 

nature  of  glen,  83 
Earth's  attraction,  force  of,  on  stone,  451 
Earthquakes  in  Italy  and  Iceland,  what  beds 

are  disturbed  by,  830 ;  in  England,  855 
Eastern  coast  of  Scotland  from  Firth  of  Fortii 

to  Duncansby  Head,  its  general  appearance, 

133,  184 
EcUpse  of  sun,  photographic  attempts  during, 

479 
Eddies  studied  at  Stockbridge,  229,  230,  231 ; 

in  molten  iron,  363 
Edinburgh,  a  frozen  sea  once  over  site  of, 

228 
Elgg-sheU  spinning  on  a  fountain,  444 
Eig,  Scaur  of,  161 
Elbe,  what  change  of  level  would  sink  its 

source,  255 
Eldborg,  lava-crater  of,  430;   mountain-ash 

at,  481 
Electric  light  in  machine-room,  438 ;  produces 

all  the  results  of  photography,  441 ;  stonns 

and  solar  spots,  497 
Electricity  might  be  applied  to  many  pur- 
poses as  yet  unthought  of,  266 
Elephants  (hairy)  once  lived  in  Britain,  187 ; 

(ancient),  with  woolly  hair,  283;  remains 

found  in  British  Islands,  192 
Elk,  gigantic,  193 
*  Elvan '  of  Dartmoor,  222 
Encaustic  tiles  made  by  Hinton  from  facial 

chips,  181 
Engines  in  Great  Exhibition,  438,  439 
Engine-turning  by  sunlight,  484,  486,  487 
England,  climate  once  cold  in,  178 


Engraving  done  by  the  sun,  480-482 

Enniskillen,  53 

Eutomostracous  Crustacea,  hatched  firom 
mud,  308 

Ericht  (Loch),  high  terraces  of  drift  at,  137 

Erlandsey,  one  of  the  Westman  IsUuids,  433 

Erratics  of  Scandinavian  origin,  their  occur- 
rence, 218,  219 

Eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  371-375 

Eruptions  of  Geysers,  irregularity  of,  413 

Esquimaux  chiefly  live  on  crust  of  sea,  sup- 
posed speculations  of  Esquimaux  geolc«ists, 
885 

Estuary  of  glaciers,  ground  with  form  of,  198 

Ether  and  air-pump,  439 

Etna,  active  in  1863, 228 ;  eruption  of,  in  1865, 
371-375  ;  its  longest  slope,  454 

Evaporation,  experiment  to  show  amount  of, 
259,260 

Ewe,  passage  of,  through  a  channel  of  rock, 
144 

Eyrik's  JdkuU,  snow  on  top  of,  ripple-marked 
by  wind,  295  ;  seems  to  rest  on  a  thin  bed 
of  sand  and  cinders,  314 

Exhibition  (Great),  department  of  machinery 
visited,  438 

Experiments,  value  of,  in  seeking  abstract 
knowledge,  263;  best  teacher  of  natural 
science,  356 

Exposed,  and  not  sheltered  places,  must  be 
observed  by  the  student  of  old  arctic  cur- 
rents and  glacial  drift,  2 

Fahlun,  copper-mine  at,  340 

*  False  bedding'  often  trae  deposition,  814 
Fannich  (Loch),  gap  in  hills  at,  140 ;  once  a 

sea  strait,  141 
Far5  Islands,  gravel  arranged  in  ridges  and 

furrows,  295 
'  Fault,*  a  great  one  observed  by  American 

ceolc^ts  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  888; 

in  an  ingot  of  iron,  365,  866 
Faults  in  beds  near  hot  springs,  what  they 

may  be,  420 ;  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 

220 
Fauna  and  flora  of  water-formation,  385 
FaxeQord,    small   lava-craters    round,  480; 

valleys  with  cones  of  eruption  and  lava- 
streams,  481 
FaxeQordr  (Bay   of),   spouting    spring    on 

southern  shore  of,  421 

*  Feinne,'  strong  men,  large  deer  and  birds 

in,  192 
Filter-maker  at  Temple-Bar  and  in  Regent 

Street,  waterworks  of.  442 
Findhom,  gashes  in  rock  cut  by,  130 ;  moving 

sand-hills  of,  299 
Fin  Mac-Cool  and  his  sunken  country  near 

Isle  of  Man.  tradition,  189 
Finn   and  his  warriors,  Connemara  legend 

of,  41 
Fionn,  days  of,  190-192 
Fir-cones  arranged  spirally,  489 ;  (Scotch)  in 

Dani^  peat-bogs,  215  ;  temperature  it  grows 

in,  816 ;  trees  leaning  towards  Strathspey, 

128 
Fire  kindling  heat-power,  265 
Fire-ball  observed  in  1864  in  France,  884; 

calculation  of  Lausedat  on  its  course,  884 
Fireclay  very  hard  to  ftise,  826 
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FUilM  on  eaai  iMe  or  ScuUand,  action  of  ikies 

onouut,  184 
FWIi  foniMl  In  deep  water  off  aabmarine  cHA, 

K.  Ireland,  W 
fbkaMe  water,  an  old  aabeman**  tent,  flOO 
riihnmmi  off  Mai^ate  diag  a  laise  boulder 

rtakiiSgTest  trout  at  BtockbrMge,  SfS 

Flat,  etrata  not  alwaja  deposited,  SIO; 
ooontiT  is  flat  where  appermost  beds  are 
oriateaaikSSO 

•natldnda/  the  abode  of  heroes,  CelUc 
tradition.  180 

FUnta  rarebejond  Giant's  Causeway,  81 

Floata  of  white  firoth,  morementa  of,  ««  ob- 
served in  Maek  peat  water  oi  Oonan,  161 

Flowerdale.  ice-narks  near,  146 

Fluid  drawing  diagrams  of  Its  own  moremenu, 
447 ;  a  hollow  shell  of,  msj  form  tnalde  a 
■olMBheQ,460 

Fluids  oonsiat  of  partlel<«,  S7S 

FteUUchened  bj  wetness  and  warmth  of  air, 

FUge  Fond,  church-bells  said  to  be  heard  ring- 

liK  under  gladera  of,  180 
Foraat  (drowned)  near  Mont  8t  MMiel,  188 
Forrea,  water-work  marks  at,  180 
FloiBll  reeord  only  an  index,  8SS ;  wood  under 

BeanrofKlAiei 
Foaailtfieroua  beds  (sedhnentaryX  how  they 

UHiy  hKft  been  fonned,  889;  their  order  of 

succession,  880 
Fossils  projecting  abore  the  surfkce  of  wea- 

theredrocks,  100 ;  (sUidous)  fjrum  lUmmoili 

CaTS  prqjectlng  fhmi  snrfhce  of  limestone 

rock,  818 ;  ara  tlme-keepen,  880 ;  principle 

on  which  age  Is  reckoned,  SSI 
Fountain  of  a  London  lllterWnaker,  448 
Fonntaioa  at  the  Geysers  provokini^y  nn- 

pnnctnal  in  their  exhibitions,  418 
*  Foyer  Breton '  quoted  for  a  trailition  of  the 

overwhelming  of  a  city  in  Brittany,  188 
France,  sinking  of  a  part  near  Brest,  191 
Frankland  (Dr.),  lecture  at  Royal  Institution 

referred  to,  257 
Fredericton,  striie  at,  242 
Freezing  of  iron,  SM ;  sinking  in  of  roofs  of 

chambers,  305 
Freezing  of  water  by  air-pump,  etc,  439 
Fronicliean,  ice-inarlu  at.  75 
Frost  preserver  flesh  and  8«>ft  ]>artii,  320 ;  re- 
sult of  Are,  an  instance  of,  439 
Frosting  of  glaHH,  how  enacted,  358,  359 
Fmmenti  (Monte),  enintion  of  Etna  at,  374 
Fulgurites  in  British  Museum,  498 
Fumeroles  in  volcanic  oonntries,  435 
Fundy  (Ibiy  of),  242 ;  tiUal  wave,  280,  L'81  ; 

rain-iuarkfl  on  mud  of,  315 
Furnace  (oUI)  iM>inte<i  out  by  large  cin«'er- 

heapa,  2(i8 ;  Htudcnt  HhouUl  study  fusing  of 

metals  at,  354  ;  Are  a  Hourcc  of  rays,  441, 442 ; 

(ironX  wlmt  may  l>e  Keen  at,  468,  4tf9 
Fumaceii,  engines  for  blowing  air  into,  440 
Fnmess  Lake,  Ireland,  blocks  at,  24,  25 
Fusion  of  iron  and  other  ores,  341 

Gairuk'ii  (Forest  of),  ice-marks,  16,  17  :  om«' 
an  island,  135 ;  fosHils  in  IkxIx  uf  cpmrtz  rook, 
332:  hills,  their  nnture,  140 

Oalway,  hill   of  drift   nt,  13  ;   action  of  ice 


in  couutiy  about,  SO,  71 :  dure,  tnll  of. 
48-40 

Qaouea  runs  out  of  a  glacier^  S56 

Oanlen  near  London,  effect  of  smokm  oo,  4M 

Ganre  Inn  and  loch,  loe-marfcs,  149 

Ctaa  (hot)  In  a  ahell  of  n>lder  fluid.  344 

Gelkie  ( Arahlbald)  *  On  tbe  fbMuMia  of  the 
OhMdal  Drift  In  ScoCkad'  qnoCad,  OBwSSi; 
referred  to,  104 ;  adopts  ofiinkisM  ofPTOmsor 
Ramsay  in  hia  '  Fhenomean  oC  the  QFufW 
Drift  of  Scotland.' 147 

Gelllvari,  Lapland,  long  vein  of  mnrmitlr  Iran- 
atoQeak,S40 

« Geological  Map  of  SeothuML*  by  8lr  &  L 
Mnrohlson  and  A.  Oelkie,  lewiind  tow  888 

George  (Lakek  848 

Geyser  oepoeits  stone  in  tiny  wnven  like  rfamlas. 
i90:  tubes  of  leeland,  IMr  nttontloai;  MO; 
one  at  Reykjavik,  800 ;  (OrentX  poeltlOB  of, 
410 ;  dimenalona  of,  411 ;  boUlM  up  of.  4M- 
410 

(kyaers,  how  to  make  a  model  ilhis(tmtiv«  of, 
891-804 :  niechanlca  of,  two  tbeorica  to  ex- 
phdn,808;  tubes cloee to^ 40i ;  aenled tubes 
near.  408 ;  view  oil  fhnm  the  horee-track, 
poaltkm  of,  410 ;  iempewtuje  oL  and  m 
of  heat,  418 

GIsnt's  Canaeway,  marfca  of  lee  near,  8g 

Gigantic  beasts,  renudna  of  and  tmditkiM 
abottt»  101 

OUelal  action  at  Borth,  SIS ;  trac«d  on  a  lafl- 
way.  218, 818 ;  varies,  JdO 

Glacial  denudation,  extensive  niarkn  of.  In 
Walea,  810 

Gkcialdrlft beds, Mam  Turk, 44 ;  Leennn, 4S ; 
near  Invemees,  188 ;  near  Dbigwnl],  164 : 
higheat  (Scotch  terrace  at  Dalwnlnny,  106 ; 
in  lale  of  Man,  178 ;  how  enneed/T74 ;  of 
nortliem  regions,  217 

Glacial  iK'riod,  its  end  coincided  in  level  with 
rise  or  isthmus  Joining  RussiA  and  Sesndl- 
navia,  137:  the  present  time,  theoiy  of 
author  of  this  w«>rk,  147 :  a  recent  one  in 
Britain,  249 :  and  in  America,  249,  250 

Glaciate<l  rocks  at  Uitlstttu  Hill,  181 

Glaciation  (signs  ofX  in  KiUamcy  district. 
177 

Glacier  action  in  Wales,  190,  204  ;  where  two 
met  and  i>arted,  205  ;  de  Boissf>Qs,  Mont 
Blanco,  205 ;  picture  on  the  memory  caused 
by  a  scene  in  Ross  shire,  142 ;  tracks  in 
8trathM)>ey,  128 

Glacioni,  course  of  ancient  floating  glaricm  in 
RoMs-shire,  146 :  the  last  Scotcli,  105 ;  tra- 
dititms  of,  167  ;  foniie*!  dales  in  Vorkshire, 
180;  of  Central  Asia,  253 ;  how  tlicy  might 
be  increaHe<l,  254;  not  the  result  of  cold 
alone,  257 

Olacier-ice,  how  formed,  325 

Glacier-system,  Arran,  record  of,  00,  07,  00 

GIaisher(Mr.),  flnds  snow  fslling  above  Kng- 
l.iml  in  June  1863,  252 

Glass  and  sand,  temi>ersture,  326 ;  transparvut 
fu8e<l  moves  like  boiling  water,  367 ;  ImII 
made  under  care  of  Mr.  James  Chance,  480 ; 
house,  a  miniature  volcano,  S75  :  tank, 
(tJiseiTatioim  tliat  may  be  made  fh>m.  304- 

(;i»-n  Dorailli,  nioiimlsof  scratched  stones  in 
SI  * 
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UleiitMir,  travullcd  blucka  at,  74 
GlencnKUi,  glacier  treceii  in,  79 
QlenelK  glen  mna  westward,  134 
GlenfaTloch,  traces  of  ancient  ice,  79 
Glcngarr}',  deep  groove,  134;  once  a  strait  at, 

Glenmoriston,  deep  groove,  184 

Gleuroy  (parallel  roads  of),  ancient  state,  136 

Glentniim,  glacier  tracks,  128 

Olenveagh,  perched  blocks  at  head  of,  57 

Glen  in  which  big  animals  were  hunted,  193 

Glens,  what  tliey  are,  5 ;  in  Western  High- 
lands, 83;  in  Sutherland,  their  direction, 
134 ;  in  northern  division  of  Scotland,  cor- 
resi>onding  with  nott^hes  in  coast  line,  184 ; 
of  Yorkshire,  their  character,  178 ;  of  North 
Wales,  their  radiating  character,  805 

Gneiss  (Lauruntian),  formerly  sut^ect  to  high 
temperature,  339 

Goatfell,  Isle  of  Arran,  65 

Goat  Island,  Niagara,  packing  of  beds  of  gravel 
upon  glaciated  ruck,  312,  813 

Goats  on  Cnoc  Ourid,  27 

Ooddard  Crovan,  block  in  Isle  of  Man  said 
to  have  been  hurled  by  him  at  his  wife, 
173 

Godesberg  (Castle  of),  built  on  an  old  volcanic 
mound,  428 

Gold  nuggets  suddenly  cooled,  841 ;  paint,  ex- 
periment with  it  dropped  on  a  whirling  top, 
465 

Gorham,  White  Mountains,  laminated  terrace 
at,  290 

Granite  boulders  near  Bon  Wy^is,  153  ;  blocks 
on  Dartmoor,  220 ;  breaking  and  weathering 
of  granite,  221 ;  hill,  the  nearest  to  Wales, 
214 

Grant  (Capt)  on  glaciated  country  about 
source  of  Nile,  253 

Orantown,  glacial  drift,  railway  at,  129 

Graphite  in  French  meteoric  stones,  884 

Gravel  ^terraces  of  stratified)  afford  a  series  of 
records,  136 ;  arranged  in  regular  ridges  and 
farrows  in  Fah>  Islands,  295 

Gravitation,  a  term  that  cannot  be  perfectly 
understood,  263 ;  studied  in  a  glass  tank, 
804 ;  applicable  to  all  visible  material  things, 
355 ;  engine,  443 

Green  (Mr.)  of  Messrs.  Powell's  ^ossworks,  his 
assistance,  490 

Greenland,  mean  temperature  of,  216 

Green  Mountains,  rai»ed  beaches  on,  290 

Greenock,  glaciated  rock  at,  78 

Grimsel  Col,  highest  known  limit  of  erratic 
formation,  206 

Groban  (hill  of),  ice-ground,  144 

Groove  crossing  Scotland  firom  Dornoch  Firth 
to  Loch  Carron,  133 

Grooves  on  rocks,  4  ;  nothing  to  do  with  dip, 
strike,  or  subterranean  disturbance,  185 ;  on 
hills  near  Loch  Maree,  139 

Ground  (shaking  of),  engine  in  fllter-moker'i 

window  disturbed  by,  448 
Grouse,  hills  frequented  by,  125 
'  Growlera,*  fragments  of  icebergs,  236 
Gulf  Stream,  importance  of,  to  climate  of  Scan- 
dinavia, 156 ;  (equatorial),  the  best  couise  to 
the  North  Pole,  445 
Guthrie  (Dr.),  tried  to  describe  iron  melting, 
361 


Gutta-percha,  experiment  with  heated,  461, 463 
Gweedor,  54 

Gwynant  valley,  action  of  ice,  193 
Gyroscope,  toy  invented  by  a  French  philoso- 
pher, 447 

HiDf  ATiTE  veins  with  Icicle-llko  pendants  in 
hollows,  341 

Halle  (Mr.  John  C),  registers  of  sun's  power 
kept  by,  488 

Hamilton  Inlet,  picture  fh>m,  extended  to 
Cheshire,  182,  183 ;  state  of,  in  July  and 
August  1864,  236 

Hampshire  (New),  ice-marks  in,  242 

Hares  (mountain),  footpaths  of,  on  Ben  Wyvis, 
158 

Harmonv  produced  by  air,  440 

Harris,  direction  of  ice-grooves,  161, 162 

Harrison  (Cape),  Labrador,  235 

Hartford  Station,  Cheshire,  low  grounds 
about,  181 

Hazledown  Hill,  three  ridges  at,  225 

Heat  (marks  oQ,  most  api>arent  on  rocks  low- 
est in  series,  324 ;  (internal)  indicated  by 
lower  beds,  327 ;  intense  beat  must  have 
altered  Laurention  rocks,  884 ;  of  fusing 
metal,  nature  of,  343 ;  from  reflection,  curi- 
ous instance  of,  349 ;  effiects  of,  887,  889 ;  of 
Geysers,  probable  deep  source  of,  418  ;  and 
of  other  springs,  421 ;  in  earth's  atmosphere 
and  internal  neat,  a  ray-force,  463;  rays 
travel  with  beams  of  light,  471 

'  Heaves'  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  230 

Hecla  a  cone  of  eruption,  429 ;  buried  tube 
of,  430  ;  its  long  axis,  454 

Heidelberg,  action  of  sun's  rays  at,  485 

Helen's  Tower,  view  from,  61 

Helgafell,  gravel  in  ridges  at,  296;  yellow 
volcanic  mountain  seen  from,  430 

Heliostat  required  to  make  accurate  photo- 
graph of  sun,  476 

Henderson's  *  IceUnd'  quoted  for  account  of 
eruption  of  1783,  424,  425 

Herechel  (Sir  John),  i^apera  on  Light  in  Good 
Words  referred  to,  485,  493,  494 ;  (Sir  W.), 
observes  bright  streak  on  sun,  498 

Heytor  Rocks,  221 

Highlander  (ship),  lost  off  Newfoundland,  227 

Hills  (of  drift),  shape  of,  important  to  observe, 
137 

*  Himalajra'  and  other  vessels  encounter  ice- 
bergs in  southern  seas,  250 

Himalayas,  system  of  local  glaciere  there,  253 ; 
winds  over,  257 

Hippopotamus,  remains  of,  found  in  Great 
Britain.  198 

Hitchcock  (Prof.),  finds  sea-beaches  at  8000 
feet  above  sea  In  Switzerland,  252 

Hoar-frost,  rising  of,  358 ;  found  in  coal-pit, 
440 

Hollows  made  by  arctic  cnrrents,  5 

Holmes'  light  in  Exhibition  of  1862,  441 

Holyhead,  glaciated  rocks,  20 

Holy  Isle,  Arran,  perohed  bouldera  on,  71 

Holy  Land,  rock  forms  in  resembling  ice-work, 
258 

Holy  rock  of  Tobar-an-doon,  resort  of  sick 
pilgrims,  58 

Honeysuckle  turns  with  the  sun,  489 

Hooker  (Dr.  X  on  local  glaciers  of  Himalayas, 
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t58  i  finds  an  aaeteni  mondne  on  Ltbuioii, 

158 ;  giTW  a  reMon  for  gladen  being  on 

waimatk  rida  of  hllla,  S67 
Hopkins  (lfr.X  on   snow-Une  snd  glsdsni 

TMohliM;  the  sea  in  Walaa,  ete.,  M9 
Hbiiaontal  Unea  of  landacape  at  Stockbridga» 


Horn  (CapeX  bemoffCUipe  Hom  mooh  laiger 
tlian  thoae  off  Newfbimdland,  i51 

'  HotiJUtdeB*  of  Defonahire  minea,  SSO 

Hot  apxinga  of  Iceland  mlglit  be  oaed,  S06 : 
at  Mth,  S90 ;  working  model  of,  891 ;  in  an- 
cient aanda  of  which  no  trace  remaina.  8M ; 
why  at  the  Ibot  of  hilla  in  Icelud,  897 

Hot  region  of  Iceland  lower  than  aea-Ierel, 


HranndaL  Iceland,  crater  at,  870;  atonea 

fh»arS78,879 
Hunan  remaina  in  Denmaik,  S16 
Hnmboldt,  on  heat  increasing  gndnallj  to- 

warda  centre  of  earth.  86 
Hone  Hin,  Pentlanda,  timTelled  btook  on,  98 
Hnntin&  a  dMj%  of  large  deen  and  birds, 

Oeltio  story,  IM 
HTtta  river  uid  its  white  mnd,  S69 
Hyma  (care),  remains  toond  in  Qreat  Britain, 

Hyde  Park,  ahadows  of  posta  in,  marked  oat 

DT  Unea  of  anow,  889 
Kraranllc  cranea,  modem,  804 
'  Hyrm  Thyrsar,'  the  ftost  gisnts,  810 

lea,  motion  of  ancient  ice  abont  Loch  Maree, 
10, 17 ;  IcTcl  about  Loch  Mane  where  it 
crossed  BooUand,  140 ;  (IkMttlng),  action  of 
at  Coed  Mawr,  199,  800;  marking  stones, 
801.  808;  <QordX  traoea  of  ita  action  in 
Wales,  aa  at  Hamilton  Inlet,  Labrador,  804, 
806;  in  the  Atlantic  in  1864,  227;  before 
name  Iceland,  269 

Ice  (polar),  its  motion  south-westwards,  453 ; 
motion  of  a  bit  affected  by  revolution  of 
earth,  457;  engine  in  Exhibition  making, 
439 

Iceberg,  collision  of  screw-steamer  'Royal 
Standard '  with,  250  ;  size  of  a  large  one  in 
8.  Seas,  and  what  it  might  do  in  the  N.  Seas 
were  the  sea  level  with  Den  Nevis,  250 

Icebeiigs  once  between  Perth  and  Inverness, 
130 ;  might  grow  in  Sutherland,  if  Green- 
land weather  was  in  Norway,  15(5 ;  traces  of 
action  on  Snowdon  range,  200 ;  in  the  At- 
lantic, 235 :  between  Belleisle  and  Cape 
Harrison,  230 ;  action  on  rocks,  237 ;  drop 
stones,  etc.,  241 

'  Icc-fuot,'  ])robabIe  marks  of,  near  Donrobin, 
155  ;  action  of,  lt)5 

Ice-furms  imitated  by  freezing  silver,  850 

Ice-grrmnd  hill8  near  Loch  Maree,  138 ;  nature 
of  Britigh  Isles,  ccmclusions  ttom  proof  of, 
165 :  hills  and  glens  of  North  Wales,  194 ; 
rocks  of  Anglesey,  208 

Ice-marks  evidencing  a  great  rise  of  land  in 
Scotland,  116,117;  in  Scotch  glens,  135; 
(horizontal),  when  made  hill-sides,  etc^,  in 
Scotland,  137 ;  on  Ross-shire  hills  indicate 
current  flowing  through  sounds,  144,  145 ; 
near  Dingwall,  152 ;  in  Mull,  Colnusay,  and 
other  Western  Islands,  161 ;  on  Isle  of  Man, 
170,  171 ;  worn  out  in  sandstone  and  lime- 


stone of  Yorkshire,  179;  on  gmnlt*  Uoeki 
at  Hertford,  181 ;  at  Eaton,  in 

Ice-marks  in  Oonway  VaUoy,  196 ;  on  Wetah 
hilla,  808 ;  Ihnn  Bhetlaad  to  DeroosUn  st 
certafan  elevations,  888;  direetiott  in  K, 
America.  889  ;  in  Newf onndland,  MO 

Iceland  hiUa  resembling  nonM  la  Suttisristtd, 
157, 158;  Tolcsnic emptton  in  1861,  888;  as 
Khuders  on  north  oosst,  866 :  probably  rose 
fbom  tlie  sea,  814  ;  laira-floods  of,  SU ;  gisaft 
emption  of  1788, 484 

Icelanders  mi^  nse  tbelr  hot  spifngii^  ele., 
866 

Idris,  tradition  of,  in  Wales,  810 

Igneona  rocks  in  softer  strata,  how  Uit,  100; 
d/kesof,atBradaHead.  and  their enMtson 
cUir,  881 ;  belieredby  Neptoniats  to  be  na* 
dpltstes,  840 

*  lUnstnted  London  NewsT  qooted  fbr  cot 
and  deacription  of  collision  of  a  sUp  with 
iceberg,  »0 

India,  change  of  lerel  that  womldalBk,  886 

Indian  cosmogony,  866 

Indian  laland,  BtruBan,887 

Ink,  motion  of  a  drop  on  a  block  of  wood. 
446 

Inorganic  forma  reoordiiig  fketa,  888 

Interior  of  earth  beUeveabgr  detain  Bjmmm 
to  be  peopled,  868 

Invent,  what  it  meana,  864 

Inver  Connemara,  Jointed  torn  at^  T;  piwrBhtJ 
and  dropped  UoSo,  10, 87 

Inverary,  81 ;  ita  Utitade,  90 

Invemeea,  ita  pecnUar  pnsltSoii,  188 

loDiachar,  Arnn,  see  rliff  st,  68 

Ireland  (west  coast  oil  marks  of  loe-floals,  19 : 
moat  of  it  once  nnder  water,  48 :  Jokea  oa 
action  of  ice  on  rocka  o^  175 ;  vraole  ialaad 
grooved  in  one  direction,  176 ;  glaeiation  in, 
177 ;  traditions  of  land  riaing  and  ainking 
in,  189 

Irish  hills,  weathering,  etc.,  of,  177 

Iron  at  Stoke,  depth  it  is  obtained  f^m,  181 ; 
the  melting  of,  described,  363,  863:  when 
fluid  has  eddies  Just  like  water,  363  ;  of 
Lapland  and  Sweden,  340 ;  foundry,  visit 
to,  408 ;  iron-casting,  469 ;  ftimace  aind  sub- 
stance like  a  forked  brancJi,  320;  hollows 
in,  how  caused,  359 ;  '  run,'  Turner  tried  to 

glint,  Guthrie  to  describe,  301 ;  weapons  in 
anish  peat-bogs,  215;  works  in  Lanaxk- 
shire,  95 
Ironstone  (magnetic),  long  vein  of,  at  Gelli- 

vari,  340 
Islay,  ice-marks  and  terraces,  161 

James  (Lieut  -CoL  H.X '  Abstracta  of  Meteoro- 
logical Observations '  quoted,  494,  496 
Jasper,  a  natural  volcanic  glass,  325 
Jersey,  tradition  about  it  having  been  once 

nearer  France,  188 
Johnston  (Keith),  '  Physical  Atlaa,'  plato  10, 

refeired  to,  178 
Joule  (Professor)  on  heat,  referred  to,  499 
Jukes  (Professor)  on   glacier  rounding  and 

S>lishing  of  Irish  rocks,  175;  'Manual  ot 
eology'  quoted,  61 
Jura  Mountains,  round  lakes  at  the  foot  of, 

408 
Jutland  anciently  an  archipelago,  216 
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Kknsi  moton  waterworks,  observations  on  sun's 
burning  power  made  at,  486.  487 

Keris,  in  Brittany,  tradition  of  its  having  been 
overwhelmed,  188 

Kettle,  powers  of  steam  studied  from  lid  of, 
264 

Killamey  district,  signs  of  glaciation  in,  177  ; 
tradition  about  the  good  0']>onoghue  riding 
on  surface,  189 

*  Killas'  of  Dartmoor,  232 

Killiecrankie  (Pass  of),  ice-tracks  at,  119 

Kingussie,  ice-marks  at,  126 

Kings,  traditions  about,  190 

King's  Caves,  Arran,  67 

King's  Seat,  an  ice-ground  hill,  113 

Kinlochewe,  glacier-marks  at,  138, 141 

Kinnaird's  Head,  134 

Kintail  glen  runs  westward,  134 

Kitchen  higher  than  level  of  Geyser,  419 

Kitchen-middens  of  Denmark  showlong  human 
occupation,  268 

Knoydart  glen  runs  westward,  134 

Kotzebue  on  difference  in  vegetation  on  two 
sides  of  Behring's  Strait,  254 

Krabia,  drops  on  mud  from  boiling  springs, 
317 ;  funnel-8ha}>ed  hollows  in  volcanic  de- 
bris at,  394  ;  supposed  cone  of  lava  at,  429 ; 
longest  slope,  454 

Kreuznach,  near  the  Rhine,  beds  of  different 
colours  in  quarry,  314 

Kyle  Akin,  rapid  tide  through,  referred  to, 
132 

Labrador,  mean  temperature  of.  216 ;  coast, 
nature  of,  235,  236;  Laurentian  rocks  of, 
333,  334 

Laggan  inn,  ice- traces  near,  126 

Lamlash,  ice-grooves  on  sandstone  above,  66 

Lanarkshire  once  under  water,  95  :  nature  of 
county,  96  ;  sandstone  casts  in  beds  of  iron- 
stone, 302 ;  iron-furnace  lined  with  lire- 
clay,  326 ;  smelting-fumaces  for  iron,  361 ; 
slag-roads  studied  by  author,  366 

Land-glaciers,  how  their  presence  or  absence 
in  former  times  may  be  inferred,  136 ;  be- 
coming rivers,  159  ;  probably  once  occupied 
upper  glens  in  Yorkshire,  179 

Lana's  Elnd,  great  wave  at,  286 

Lapland,  rise  of,  as  affecting  current,  219; 
magnetic  ironstone  in,  340 

Lapps  have  traditions  about  giants  and  big 
beasts,  186 

Laurentian  rocks  of  Labrador  altered  by  in- 
tense heat,  334 

Lausedat  (Prof.)  on  course  of  great  French 
meteorite  of  1864,  384 

Lava,  how  to  tell  which  side  of  a  bit  was  up- 
permost, 390  ;  sections  of  lava  flgnrea. 
400-423,  described,  390 ;  of  Snrtshellr  and 
Myvatn,  401 ;  of  Vesuvius,  403  ;  tract  of 
Iceland,  1500  miles  square,  covered  in  a 
few  days  with,  425;  mounds  in  Iceland, 
427,  428 ;  chambers  in,  355.  356 ;  blocks  in- 
dicating a  choked  tube,  426 ;  craters,  Faxe- 
Qord,  430  ;  Eldborg,  430,  431 ;  shapes  copied 
by  freezing  silver,  350 ;  stones  like  sparks, 
870 

Lava-stream  on  Etna,  371 ;  moro  rapid  in  the 
middle,  372 ;  at  Piedimonte  on  Etna,  874  ; 
setting  Hre  to  trees,  875 ;  (old)  in  Iceland, 


375;  section  through  surface  of  a  frozen 
one,  423 ;  vegetation  in  Iceland  best  about, 
431 

Laws  moving  air  opposite  ways,  232 

Laxey,  Isle  of  Man,  boulders  near,  171 

Layers  deposited  in  pit  of  Strokr  strangely 
contorted,  417 

Leaca  Bhreaca,  Arran,  igneous  rocks  ice- 
ground,  66 

Leaca  Donna,  a  hill  in  Ireland,  84-36 

Lead,  crvstallising  of,  845 ;  how  silver  is  ex- 
tracted flrom  it,  346,  347  ;  ores,  smelting  of. 
destructive  to  vegetation,  341 ;  smelting  ot, 
in  Yorkshire,  341 ;  silver  associated  with, 
342 ;  washing,  an  illustration  of  denudation 
by  running  water,  180 

Lebanon,  an  ancient  moraine  on.  263 

Ledge  on  north  side  of  Qeyser-pipe,  417 

Legends  resting  on  piles  of  old  bones,  193 

Letterfrack,  boulders  at,  45 

Letterkenny,  boulders  near,  54 

Level,  change  of,  in  Wales,  187;  traditions 
about,  188  :  of  sea  and  land  has  often 
changed  in  Eastern  Counties,  217  :  changes 
in  level  required  to  swamp  continenta  not 
so  great,  255 

Lichens  will  not  grow  in  extreme  cold  or 
heat,  318 

Light  can  be  harnessed  and  set  to  work,  266 ; 
makes  ripple-ntark,  274 ;  fh>m  a  star,  reason- 
ing about,  left  to  astronomer,  354 :  electric, 
438,  441 ;  waves  of,  467 ;  lowers  of.  vary  as 
the  day  wears  on,  484  ;  influence  of,  on  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  488,  489 ;  a  power 
in  every  engine  of  human  construction,  499 

Lighthouse  Commission,  drawings  made  by 
sun,  482 

Lightning,  effect  of,  on  bell-wire,  tree,  bed  of 
sand,  498 

Limestone  (Irish),  61  :  dissolved  by  rain- 
water. 318 ;  of  coal  formation  used  m  iron- 
smelting,  325 

Liochart  (Loch)  grooves  on  gneiss,  148. 149 

Lions,  remains  found  in  British  Islands,  198 

Litharge,  346,  347 

Liverpool,  glaciated  rocks,  tides  near,  etc., 
181 

Llanberis,  glacier  once  there,  scenery  around, 
197  ;  col  at.  206 

Llandudno,  low  hills  with  boulders  and 
perched  blocks,  195;  Snowdon,  as  viewed 
from,  209 

Llyn  Pencarreg,  a  small  Welsh  lake,  199 

Loch  Alsh,  glen  runs  westward,  134 

Loch  Awe,  ice  traces  on  shores,  82 

Loch  Eck,  boulders  on  shore  of,  80 

Loch  Ericht,  boulders  near,  123 ;  once  a  sea- 
strait,  124 

Loch  Fyne,  ice  traces  on  shores,  81,  93 

Loch  (tarry,  ice-marks,  120 

Loch  QqW,  glacial  drift,  80 

Loch  Long,  ice-marked  rooks  on  shore,  78 

Loch  of  Lnndy,  118 

Loch-Maree,  ice-marks  on  hills  about,  16, 17 ; 
groove  which  holds,  141 

Loch  Ranza,  ice-marks,  70  ;  Castle,  large 
block  of  granite,  71 

Loch  Tarbert  (Wast),  isthmus  at,  76 

Lodes,  theories  of  deposition  of,  in  mines,  940 

Loggan  stones  of  Cornwall,  832 
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Mull  of  Ceantiri,  ii^egroovea  at  end  of,  73 

MuKwell  Hill,  northern  drift  at,  *2W;  walk  to, 
in  search  of  Klai'ial  drift,  2*20 

Myra  Syoala,  district  formed  of  old  beaches, 
289 

Mythical  disasters  probably  roconls  of  rt-al 
events,  191 

Myvatn,  a  volcanic  stone  from,  376,  377  ;  ver- 
tical chanil>er8  in  lava  at,  401 ;  cluster  of 
extinct  volcanoes  at,  421 ;  plain  near,  cham- 
bered, 423 

Naples,  action  of  sun's  rays  at,  485 

Nasmyth  (Mr.)  on  present  condition  of  planets 
throwing  light  on  fonner  condition  of  world, 
497 

Natural  science  not  taught  in  English  schools, 
266 

Nebulaj,  many  resembling  curves  drawn  by 
whirling  engines,  493  ;  betray  mechanical 
force  in  light,  500 

New  Brunswick,  ice-marks  In,  241,  243 

Newcastle,  clay  and  boulders  near,  175  :  leail 
ore  fused  at.  to  extract  silver,  S4S,  847 

Newfoundland  (l>Ank8  of),  what  they  arc,  217 : 
and  parts  of  Europe  it  corresponds  with, 
239,  240;  Indians  and  quadrupeds  of  in- 
terior, 241  ;  bays,  raised  beaches  at  their 
head,  289  ;  rocks  of,  333 

New  York,  ice-marks  in,  242-244 

New  Zealand,  glaciers  in,  251 

Niagara  Falls,  ice-marks,  245  ;  (river),  chan- 
nel cut  by,  813 

Nile,  country  about  its  source  glaciated,  253 

Nohic  d'Orgueil,  shower  of  statues  which  fell 
at,  384 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  changes  in  rela- 
tive level  of  sea  and  land,  217 

Normandy,  tradition  in,  of  cliangc  of  sea-level, 
188 

North  Berwick  Law,  ice-marks  on,  103 

'  North  British  Re>'iew'  for  May  1864  referred 
to.  on  the  subject  of  heat,  499 

North  Cape,  mean  temperature  of,  216 

Northwicti,  boulders,  salt-mines,  and  brine- 
springs,  183 

Norwegian  dales  very  like  smaller  Yorkshire 
dales,  180 

Nova  Scotia,  ice-marks  in,  241,  242  ;  haematite 
veins,  with  icicle-like  pendants  in  hollows, 
341 

Nuts  or  tropical  seeds  cast  up  by  the  sea,  50 

Oak  trees  of  peat-beds  in  Dennmrk,  215 

Obsidian,  a  natural  black  glass,  325 

Ocean,  circulation  of,  232 ;  work  and  ice-work 

contrasted,  Achill  Island,  49 
Ocliil  hills  once  a  st«ep  island,  107 ;  viewed 

from  different  points,  109 
O'Donoghue,  tradition  of  the  surface  of  Lake 

of  Killamey  being  ridden  over  by,  189 
Olivine,  mineral    in   meteoric    stone  at  St. 

Petersburg,  385 
Ontario  (Lake),  its  bottom  below  sea-level,  255 
Open  water  near  the  Pole,  where  to  look  for 

it,  445 
*  Orbs  of  Heaven'  referred  t^,  494 
Ordnance  map  of  basin  of  Firth  of  Forth,  104, 

105 
Organic  forms  and  climate,  32S 
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Organs  in  Exhibition  blown  by  engines,  440 

Orkney,  great  hNise  stones  in,  162 

Onnes  ifetul  (UreatX  isthmus  at,  fomieii  of 
lM>ulders,  195  ;  (liittle),  outlines  of  country 
fnnn,  193,  194  :  low  hills  at,  195 

Ornaments  (golden)  laid  bare  by  wind  in 
Momy,  300 

Oronsay,  ice-marks  and  terraces,  161 

Ortles  Spitz,  once  a  tall  rock  in  a  European 
ocean,  207 

Ossian,  story  about,  191 

Ox  boiled  in  hot  spring,  419 

Oxen  (gigantic),  remains  found  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, 193 

Oxhver,  Iceland,  418 

Oxwell,  Iceland,  hot  spring,  why  so  called,  419 

Pallas,  meteorite  at  Si  Petersburg  described 

by,  385 
Palm-tree  implies  warm  air,  319 
Parallel  roads  of  Highland  glens,  125 ;  of  Olon- 

roy,  136 
Particles,  acting  of  foree  and  resistance  on,  272 
Passages  on  hill-sides  in  Yorkshire  to  remove 

smoke  of  smeltiug-houses  for  load-ore,  341 
Pately  Bridge,  old  ripple-marks  at,  281;  curious 

inorganic  forms  at,  283 
Pattinson's  process  of  retining  silver,  347 
Paving-stones  at  Pately  Bridge,  how  formed, 

283.  284 
'  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers  of  the   High 

Alps  •  referred  to,  184 
Peaks  of  hills  jagged  and  fantastic  like  those 

of  Ix>foten  hills,  142 
Peat  found  l>elow  low-water  mark,  42 
Pentland  hills  volcanic,  ice-marks  on,  08 
Perch  in  English  ice,  illustration,  320 
Perched  blocks,  9;  one  on  Cnoc  Ourid,  28; 

another  on  Cnoc  Mordaii,  29 ;  Coll  and  Tyrec, 

161 ;  at  Little  Ormes  Head  and  Llandudno, 

195 
Permian  age  (breccias  of)  deposited,  147 
Petersburg,  action  of  s«n*s  rays  at,  485 

•  Philanthropist'  (ship)  lost  off  Newfoundland, 

227 
Phillips  (John  A.),  *  Manual  of  Metallurg>' ' 

referred  to,  342 
Photograph  of  sun,  472, 473,  474,  501 

•  Photographic  Journal,'  1858,  cpiote<l  for  pho- 

tograph of  sun  after  an  eclipse,  475 ;  for  Au- 
gust 1860,  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  0]>eration8 
in  photographing  sun,  477 

'  Photographic  Journal '  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  referred  to,  490 

Photography  and  photometry,  273 ;  chemical 
and  other  results  of,  produced  by  electric 
lights,  441 

Phynnodree,  a  Manx  fairy,  and  his  deeds,  173 

Pig-iron,  863 

Pilgrims  resort  to  holy  rock  of  Tobar-an-doon, 
58 

Pine-apples  arranged  spirally,  489 

Pipes  about  ironworks,  how  formed,  400 

Pittsburg  to  Harrisbuiv,  structure  of  country 
observed  when  travelling  from,  332,  333 

Plants  stopping  movement  of  sand,  301 

Plaster-of- Paris  used  as  an  illustrative  mo<1el, 
390;  illustrative  experiment  with,  to  show 
how  tubes  and  hollows  of  hot  springs  are 
formed,  406,  407 
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Sahara,  marine  sliells  found  in,  251 ;  a  recent 

8ea-l)otton»,  2o3 
Salisbury  Crags,  ice-marks  on,  101 
Salt,  quantity  paving  canal  dues  annually  at 

North  wich,  183 
Sand  for  glass-making,  Derry  Veagh,  54 ;  waves 

on,   produced  by  water-waves,    273,   275  ; 

arranged  by  wind  on  ilry  ground,  298,  800  ; 

temperature  to  convert  into  glass,  825 
Sand  and  mud  washed  into  lakes  in  Strath 

Bran,  148;   exiwriments  on  deposition  of, 

304,  305 
Sand-beacht'8  formed  by  air- waves  in  Iceland, 

299 
Sand-lwds  in  Cheshire  (contorted),  182 
Sand-drifts  in  Iceland,  299 ;  in  Scotland,  300, 

301 
Sand-form  re<'ord8  movement  in  water,  air, 

and  light,  273 
Sandhills  (moving)  near  the  Findhom,  299 ; 

farms  covere«l  up  by,  800 
Sand-lines  on  polished  surface,  4 
Sand-mounds  at   Granville   formed   by  sea- 
worms,  395 
Sand-spit  formed  by  waves  at  Isle  de  Rhe,  280 
Sandstone  with  npi>lo-nmrks,  281 
Sawdust  indicates  numbers  of  trees  sawn  in 

Scandinavia,  2e>S 
Scandinavia,  traditiort  of  seven  jtarishes  having 

been  smothered  under  ice  and  snow,  189 
Scandinavian  pattern  and  origin,  stones  of,  156 
ScAur  of  Eig,  16 
Sclireiberaite,  a  mineral  found  in  meteoric 

stones,  383 
S<'illy  Bishops,  the  last  of  the  British  Isles, 

234 
Scores  on  polished  surface,  4 
Scotland  (central)  on<;e  crossed   by  narrow 

sounds,  130  ;  traditions  of  castles  and  towns 

having  lieon  subuuM-ged,  189;   large  <lykes 

and  upthrows  of  granite,  trap,  basalt,  etc., 

in,  332 
'  Scotsman,'  extract  from  letter  in,  on  Etna, 

371 
Scottish  Central  Railway,  nature  of  country  it 

passes  through,  108  ;  hills  seen  frf)m  Auch- 

teranler,  109 ;  lantlscapes  once  like  the  hills 

of  Iceland,  129 
Scrap-ircm  used  to  cool  molten  iron,  469 
Scrapings  of  I^mdon  streets,  studies  of,  316 
Sea,  action  of,  on  north  coast  of  Sutherland, 

160;   on  land,  185,  186;   all  frozen,  there 

would  be  few  clouds,  258  ;  bott<»m  of,  made 

of  lava,  432  ;  need  not  be  the  eause  of  old 

ri])ple-marks  and  wave-marks,  294 ;    spoor 

of,  in  Switzerland,  291 
Sea-bottom  at  ebb  of  tide,  301  ;  nowhere  flat, 

302  ;  (ancient),  in  North  America,  814 
Sea-coast  line,  how  formed.  185 
Sea-horses  and  bears  once  in  Ireland,  41 
8e*-ice  C4irried  blocks  in  Ireland,  40 
Sea-level  has  varied  greatly  on  Irish  hills,  42  ; 

(an<>.ient).  of  Scotland,  according  to  Hngb 

Miller,  103 ;  a  rise  of  1000  or  1500  feet,  its 

effect  on  northern  part  of  Scotland,  135  ; 

changes  in,  Cornish  traditions  regarding, 

187 ;    ancient,    formerly  much    higher   in 

Wales,  203 
Sea-margins  (ancient)  of  British  Islands  show 

that  tlie  last  rise  of  land  was  general,  136 


Sea-marks  on  watershed  in  passes,  185 ;  (old), 
in  sedimentary  bods,  302 

Sea-shells  on  Snowdrm.  187 

Sea-strait,  glen  now  holding  Caledonian  Canal 
once  a,  132;  an  ancient  one  in  Wales,  204, 
207  ;  ancient  one  in  North  America,  244 

Sea-wonns  at  Qranville,  their  habits,  mounds 
of  sand,  395 

Sealing  fleet  at  Toulinguet  in  1864,  238  ;  beset 
by  ice,  2,39 

Sealing-wax,  effects  of  heat  on,  illostrative  of 
heat  on  lava,  390 

Searching  for  ice-marks,  15 

Sedimentary  beds,  formation  of^  illustrated 
by  that  of  snow-beds  and  deposition  of  road- 
dust,  311 ;  rocks,  what  they  teach,  268, 269 ; 
foniied  of  chips,  270 ;  rocks  how  formed, 
302 

Sefiora,  meteorite  found  at,  886 

8eparati(m  of  lead  and  silver,  345 

Serapis  (Temple  of),  sank  under  water  and 
rose  again,  228 

Serpentine,  London,  waves  on,  studied,  277 

Sevres  china  factory,  materials  used,  824 

Sgeire  Mhor  reef,  161 ;  curve  of  arctic  current, 
163 

Sgur-a-Mhulin,  148,  150 

Shan  Folagh,  Connemara,  marks  of  an  arctic 
current  around,  31,  82  ;  its  various  states  at 
different  epochs,  33 

Sholl-flsh  (a  burrowing),  habits  of,  illustrative 
of  hot  springs,  394 

Shells  in  drift  in  Wales,  207 ;  (marine)  met 
with  600  feet  above  sea  in  Wicklow,  etc., 
177  ;  (marine)  at  Falls  of  M«mtmorenci,  242 ; 
visible  in  many  fathoms  water  in  West  Scot- 
land, 269;  extract  silica  from  sea-water, 
310 ;  marl  of  eastern  counties  of  England, 
217 

Shetlands,  ice-ground  rocks,  162 

Shingle-terraces  at  corresponding  levels  at 
many  distant  points  in  Britain,  186 

Sliower  (thunder),  study  of  London  mud  dur- 
ing, 316 

Shrewsbury,  museum  of  antiquities,  213 

Slderolites,  their  composition,  383 

Sidlaw  Hills,  111 ;  what  they  would  be  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  114,  115 

Sllicii  held  in  sidution  by  Geyser  water,  310 

Silt,  forces  which  pack,  270,  271  :  (ancient) 
de{>osit  and  ]iacking  reconled,  282  ;  packing 
of,  obser\'ed  on  shore  in  sliallow  water,  303 

Silver,  cooling  of  an  ounce  of,  338,  858 ;  found 
in  smelted  lead,  342 ;  freezing  point  of,  345 ; 
how  extracted  from  lea<l,  346,  347 ;  (pure)  a 
specimen  of,  338 ;  how  it  was  prepared, 
352 

Skeleton  history  of  world's  cnist,  fossils,  321 

Skjaldbreid,  old  lava-streams  at,  425 ;  a  frozen 
lava-stream,  482 

Skyo,  traces  of  work  by  land-ice,  161 

Slag  in  iron  cooling,  363;  in  iron  furnaces, 
400  :  on  molten  iron,  contains  a  magazine  of 
ray-force,  470;  studied  when  cooling,  470, 
471 

Slag-fonns,  357,  358  ;  slag  crust,  360 

Slate  rock  at  Devil's  Bridge  worn  by  river,  210 

Sliamh  Gaoil  near  Tarbert,  ice-ground,  76 

Slickenside,  Arthur's  Seat,  101  ;  in  Welsh 
mines,  214  ;  in  veins,  2S2 
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stream  (arctic),  at  Newfoundlaud,  238 ;  bed 
cut  by  in  Yorkshire  rocks,  178 

Street  pavement,  wearing  of,  lettson  from,  100 

Stria;  on  ]>oli8hed  surface,  3,  4 ;  on  rocks  of 
Snowdon  range,  197 

Btrokr  or  churn  of  Great  Geyser,  411,  418, 
419 

Struan,  north  of  Blair-Athol,  moraine  at,  119 

Structure  of  earth,  how  geologists  would  like 
to  study,  367,  308 

8ul)8idence  of  sea,  how  indicated,  291 

Suil  Bheinn  in  Sutherlandshire,  158 ;  its  struc- 
ture and  shape,  169 

Sular^  icelandic  for  pillar,  origin  of  name  Suil 
Bheinn.  159 

Summer  (warm)  sets  ice  adrift  and  intensifies 
cold  in  other  places,  230 

Sun  making  photograph  of  himself,  472,  473, 
474,  502  ;  plan  devi8e<l  for  observing,  476} 
sun-pictures,  472,  479 ;  can  engrave,  480 ; 
sun's  path  on  two  cloudy  days,  481 ;  can  do 
the  work  of  hut  iron,  482 ;  s{x)or  of,  for  three 
winter  months,  observed  at  Campden  Hill, 
48(5 ;  its  effects  on  sealing-wax,  491 ;  its  rays 
act  as  a  mechanical  force,  492;  its  atmo- 
sphere, 495  ;  bands  on,  496 

Sim's  rays  set  to  make  pictures,  carve  wood, 
move  maf.liinery,  etc.,  472  ;  can  wind  up  a 
clock,  decompose  fluids,  etc. ,  499 ;  reflected 
and  absorbed  cause  radiating  movements, 
471 ;  forms  in  a  legible  index,  500  •« 

Sun-dial,  a  new  self-registering  one,  483 

Sun-light,  its  influence,  and  what  counteracts 
that  influence,  260 ;  engine- turning  by,  484 

Sun-power  might  work  heat-machines,  266 

Sunshine,  i>ower  of  a  ray  in  spinning  drops  of 
colloilion,  462 

Superior  (Lake),  change  of  level  that  would 
sink  255;  deposits  of  Iron  and  copper 
around,  340 

Surtshellr,  Icelandic  cavern,  399 ;  roof  of, 
401  ;  sinking  of  lava  at,  424 

Sutherlandshire  glens,  their  direction,  134 ; 
coast,  direction  of,  155  ;  once  under  water, 
156 ;  nature  of  central  parts,  157  ;  hills  of, 
158,  159 

Sweden,  a  bit  of,  planted  in  the  midst  of  Ire- 
land, 51 

Swiss  mountains,  snow-line,  glaciers  and 
glacial  action,  251 

Switzerland,  sea-beaches  high  up  in,  252 

Symmes  (Captain)  believes  intenor  of  world  to 
be  peopled,  368 

Tallow,  setting  of,  337 

Tana  (River),  beds  of  sands  cat  by  floods, 

Tan-y-Bwlch,  boulders  near,  210 

Taormina,  Etna  in  eruption  viewed  from,  871 

Tarbert,  perched  blocks  and  ice-marks  near, 

76  ;  in  Scotland,  how  formed,  185 
Tay  and  Isla  did  not  carve  idUa  of  central 

Scotland,  110 
Taylor  (Dr.  A.  S.),  thermometrical  table,  326 
Temperature  of  salt  mines  at  Northwich,  183  ; 
gradual  change  of,  in  Denmark  from  cold  to 
warm,  216  ;  (mean)  at  earth's  surface  as  cold 
as  it  ever  was,  249 ;  in  which  organisms  will 
live,  319 ;  effects  of  a  falling,  820 ;  of  hot 
npriugs  no  measure  of  tcmi>erature  deep 


under  ground,  392 ;  registered  by  rain-marks, 
317 
Teneriflt)  (Peak  of),  how  raised  from  the  sea, 
434 

•  Teneriflfe,'  by  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  referred  to, 

485 

Terraces  of  drift  at  Dalwhinny,  137 ;  at  Stock- 
bridge,  resembling  those  of  Scandinavia, 
224,  225;  heights  in  Asia,  America,  and 
Europe  at  which  they  are  situated,  255 ;  in 
Newfoundland,  290 

Terraced  piles  of  boulders  at  Dunrobin,  165 

Test  River  at  Stockbridge,  223  ;  lessons  de- 
rived from  it,  231 

Thermometer,  attempt  to  get  a  large  one  into 
the  middle  of  Geyser  tube,  417 

Thermometers,  forms  of  plants  and  animals, 
319 

Thingvalla,  sunk  plain  of,  399 ;  sinking  of  lava 
at,  424 

Thistles,  direction  of  wind  fK>m,  9 

Thorn  (old)  tree  on  N.  Berwick  Law  shows 
geneml  direction  of  wind,  104 

Thunderbolt  whieh  fell  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glxiagow,  what  it  turned  out  to  be,  382 

Tides  throw  light  on  marks  raised  by  old 
Scotch  ice.  88 ;  (ancient)  near  Strath  Bran, 
148 ;  (cold)  once  in  Cheshire,  shown  by  con- 
tortea  sand-beds,  182 ;  (high)  from  strong 
gales  at  sea,  276 ;  and  tidal-waves,  280 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  how  inhabitants  sink  their 
dead,  190 

Tigers,  remains  of  gigantic  tigers  in  British 
IsUmds,  192 

*  Times,'  extract  fK)m  letter  In,  about  erup- 

tion of  Etna,  373,  374 
Tintron,  Iceland,  how  it  may  have  been  formed, 

399,  403 
Tobar-au-doon,  the  resort  of  sick  pilgrims,  58 
Tom-na-Shirich,  how  it  would  be  affected  by  a 

rapid  tide  over  Inverness,  133 
Tool-mark  of  wave,  281,  282 
Top  (metal),  spinning  of.  in  water,  464,  465 ; 

patent  metal,  447 ;  their  spinning,  448 ;  ex- 
periments with,  449 
Tors  of  Devonshire,  6;  broken  and  Jointed 

tors,  7 ;  of  Dartmoor,  220 
Torridon,  terraces,  148 ;  hills,  154 
Tour  de  Baldne,  a  lighthouse,  view  of  waves 

from,  279 
Tracks  of  ancient  creatures  on  ripple-maiks, 

281 
Traditions  tested  by  geological  discoveries, 

186-193;  about  movement  of  boulders  in 

Isle  of  Man,  173 
Traeth  Mawr  and  Traeth  Bach,  198 
Traeth  Mawr,  beach  at,  287 
Trains  of  stones,  origin  of,  11 
Trees  in  exposed  places  used  to  know  general 

direction  of  wind,  2 ;  of  coal  formation,  883 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  raised  beach  at, 

289 
Troilite,  a  mineral  found  in  meteoric  stones, 

383 
Tmim  (Glen),  time  since  there  has  been  no 

huid-glaeier  in,  137 
Tube—buried  lava-tube  in  Ireland,  426 
Tube  making  engine  at  work  in  Icehind,  404, 

405 ;  exploration  of,  by  means  of  an  exi>eri- 

mcnt,  406 


(Dl>a.3»«;  In  vglcnunn,  401-40.1;  In  (rulM, 

404 ;  lu  hIcbHl  DiuoaUlno.  4W 
Tllllll'll.  lMi«l"i  oT  Iw-imtVml  ■U.UM,  SI 
TnJIudi,  bouUlcn  al  pUik  Hmnlln  rmr,  IK, 

Tat'i«r(J.  M.  W.j,  iriedluptint  [ran-iMlUng. 

T-nt.  i..ii-li™l  l-louHfc  mi;  uurvB  uT  AwUc 


Vi«tUb1a  life,  Influenee  ol  lldit  nn.  4W.  tan 

Viwitatlun  (rboiilIUy  of)  itoaied  rioDi  ■  uhII 

moriri,  MT :  ut  ntcr-rurmkUun,  Ufi ;  iIb- 

Mrtntd  by  ■TDsUlag  «t  iHd-niw,  HI ;  In 

It^'liiDd,  pUecu  tibm  II  <■  iMt,  «1 


if  Uw  Ithloe,  termciM  In  Torli- 
(tiln>  niMuiiilUig,  17* 
Vnlrnnln  diatiirtniii'i-.  nri'DS  tir^iHnl  fay,  KrIIh 
J<ibll>l'>n>  map,  ITS;  eni|it!oDi  In  iim. 
K8j  iiuloilunii  In  uinltcii  .llYPr,  35U,  aSl ; 
toniKBrO-JISa;  iiflJun  m  umny  iMrta  of 
iDvlWil,  Mt:  enisMiiaa  (iccpnt).  m  Siriljr 
uid  Iwlud,  3U;  lilghul  uiuunUliu  ue. 


net)  ut  My..ln,  *  il' 


WtUr-ntruniii,  Uinlr  muinsietiDn  an  Scntrli 
mut,  1S4  :  Lnwloin  at  Sluekbndsc.  m> ; 

mlll^BiPdrrn.tiH:  mlgbta  lUBd  by  milium 
tm :    iriH  II  iiHi  Dold  Dr  tuo  hut  In  itnta 

rutniUiUD.  SM.  S» ;   aUla  uf.  Id  BneltJng 


«tnU 


SIM;  bolUn*,  BewHar  uarcily  wiunal. 
SK :  Utteil  Iv  su^iM^  MO 

Walar-flflBfl  in  vivknun,  S06 

Watinhed  In  Tim,  •w-nurin  on,  13E> ;  In 
Buia-dilR,  ic«.iiiu)Dia«r.  140 

Wiva  or  flood.  iU  nnnB,  *»;  ■■niit  AtluiUA 
onedoclflwd,  Ml;  ■  bnaker bnlJila  n|j h- 
bauti,  HI ;  (arma,  Importiuice  at  kaowlnH 
Uieu   to  aDHlsn  md  boatmeD,  171  ;   lb* 

Elima  and  bmhlOE  at  ■  big  out,  3W. 
;  tonatA  lud  tn  l«lniid,  %» 

Van.  ebUKliw  farm  af  bmUdoB.  IM :  nuila 
BMd  not  Ih  tea  nork  or  Uie  aa,  fM 

W*TH  ud  wmrB-niiriii  obnmd  ttma  Conway 
Aatlt.  V»:  wait  done  by  aid  mvamai 
be  atndl«d  fmn  exlallna  wmT«,  ?n ;  growtn 
of,  ;7II ;  ayctIDH  of,  SVT ;  at  WiycionUi, 
m ;  laic  de  Rha.  tl» :  tbtit  denudlu  icUun, 
SU :  Iiov  Ibclr  {irogrH*  may  be  abignKt, 


W>yBe(Fatt),iMC(ianari^»1-l^tat.Sl3 
_]iUDa  wlut  la  gnliu  on  b  tba  Atlantic 
Way'a  light,  how  IinHfiiaad,  ttl 
Waartu  away  or  land  by  *n,  lu ;  of 

rook  u  Waba  by  a  rtver.  111 
ffeatlur  ot  IBSB  and  1«041d  BfibUn,  Car 

Labrador,  lud  ItVwfoiuidlBDel.  iSS 
Weatlierlng  of  rocke,  IS;  dlDin'Dl  vaya 

a  eiiikine  of  laud,  1S>:  hit'la  and  thtls 
WeKleni'  lalandi,  fonna   of  glaclatloD 

ihoiit.^M:  Q<>i]'e«ari-nii>tion,433;  n<U 
Wi'i>t|>ort,  big  itonca  al,  46 ;  Weatpuit  ei 
Wit  tliiKLT  may  be  dippnl  Into  fluid  Ira 


V1>arfdBle,  Yorkablrc,  pecull 


>.  T.  R.),  pnper  In  'Plioloyisi 
I  KM,  rafDrred  to,  isa 
nuod  into  a  bUck  glaea,  3^ ;  I 


INDEX. 
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Wight  (l8le  of)>  tradition  about  its  once  liaving 

been  joined  to  England,  188 
Will,  cause  of  motion,  274 ;  (human),  what  it 

can  produce,  442 
Wind,  direction  how  known,  2  ;  near  Conway 

Castle,  prevailing  one  indicated  by  the  tree^, 

195 ;  motion  and  progress  of,  275 
Winds  over  Himalayas,  their  influences,  257 

moist  warm  south-westers,  258 
Windows  at  Giarre  broken  by  concussion  of 

volcano,  374 
Wishaw,  ripple-marked  sandstone  at,  97 
WiHtman'H  Wood,  boulder  on  hill,  222 
Woolwich,  old  iron  melted  at,  36;  shot  and 

shell  ntaking  at,  observations  on  slag,  470 
Working  models,  value  of,  275 


Worn  shelf  near  a  real  beach,  292 

Wvvis  (Ben),  a  great  block  of  high  ground 
topped  by  a  rolling  plateau,  133 ;  shoolder 
of,  149 :  mass  of  hiJl,  151 ;  shape  due  to 
denudation,  153  ;  rock  surfaces  on,  154 ; 
possible  sources  of  its  boulders,  157 ;  mica- 
schist  blocks  on,  255 

T  Wtddpa,  ice-marks  on,  202 

Yorkshire,  hilly  tract  in,  178 ;  dales  like  Ice- 
landic glens,  178,  179 ;  drift  in,  179 ;  dales 
not  formed  by  rivers,  180 ;  ancient  climate 
of,  282  :  smelting  of  lead-orM  destroyed 
vegetation,  341 

ZiROOH-STEKiTE,  wlicre  found,  183 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  R.  Clark,  Edinhtrgh. 
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